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To    C  0  R  R  E  S  P  0  N  D  & N  7^.\ 

PULCHERlA's  Allegory  is  received.  The  firfl  part  of  it  fhail 
appear  in  our  next;  and  the  remainder  in  the  Afylum  for  March. 
We  fliall,  at  all  times,  pay  the  earlieft  attention  to  the  literary  fa- 
vours of  Pulcher'tay  and  of  our  other  fair  correfpondents. 

Eliza  s  pious  and  elegant  Epifile  has  a  confpicuous  place,  in  our  Par- 
7-vr//7^(/ for  the  prefent  month.  This  lady's  future  correfpondence  is 
refpedfully  folicited. 

Maria  s  requeft  fliall  be  complied  with,  as  fpeedily  as  poffible. 

The  Poem  figned  Truth  is  highly  feafoned  ;  but  not  with  the  true 
Attic  fait. 

Nejlor^s  Eflay,  on  the  policy  of  efiablijhi/ig  a  fmall  fianding  army,  in 
prej'orejice  to  a  militia,  in  the  United  States,  contains  too  many  remarks 
of  a  temporary  nature.  Should  he  think  proper  to  omit  thefe,  we 
fhall  chearfuUy  publifh  that  part  of  his  eil'ay  which  relates  to  the 
general  fubjed:.     If  not,  the  performance  will  be  returned. 

The  yifi07i  figned  Columhus  is  vifienary  indeed. 

R  W's  Hijlory  of  the  Times  affords  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  ftrong  iKtslleClual  powers,  unconnefted  with  every  principle 
of  morality.  To  this  correfpondent  we  would  earneftly  recommend, 
a  ferious  perufal  of  the  character  of  young  Servin,  as  exhibited  in 

Sully's  MefHoirs. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  poftpone  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
Life.     We  ftiall  certainly  proceed  with  the  fubjed  in  our  next. 

We  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  fome  parts  of  H.  F's 
Elegy.  An  explanation,  and  a  few  corrections,  will  be  neceflary, 
previous  to  its  being  publifhed. 

A  Querift  is  requefted  to  call  on  the  Editor.  His  interrogatories 
cannot  be  puhlickly  anfwered. 

The  piece  figned  A  Snhfcriher,  An  Elegy  on  thofe  unfortunate  men, 
who  fell  in  the  late  expedition  againft  the  Indians,  and  the  Bacchaiia- 
lian^ s  folilocjuy,  are  under  confuieration. 

ERRATA. 

In  page  41,  line  i  j,  for '' accepted"  read  excepted.  Page  42,  line 
23,  for  ''  metaphor"  read  i7iiagery. 
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FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM./ 

jt^n  Account  of  Mr.  EVANS's  Improvements  on  the 
art  of  Manufacturing  Grain  into  Flour  or  Meal^  as 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  Plat  e. 

BY  thefe  improvements,  for  which  Mr.  Evans  has  lately  obtain- 
ed* a  Patent,  the  grain  and  meal  are  carried  from  one  flory  to 
another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  fame  ftory  to  another  j  the  meal 
is  cooled  ;  and  the  boulting-hoppers  are  attended  by  machinery, 
■which  is  moved  entirely  by  the  power  of  the  mill,  and  lellens  the 
expenfe  of  attendance  at  leaft  one  half. 

DESCRIPTION  of  the  PLATE.^ 

THE  grain  is  emptied  into  the  fpout  A,  by  which  it  defcends  into  the 
garner  B  ;  whence,  by  drawing  the  gate  at  G,  it  palTes  into  the  ele- 
vatar  C  D,  which  raifes  it  to  D  and  empties  it  into  the  Crane-Spout 
E,  which  is  fo  fixed  on  gudgeons  that  it  may  be  turned  to  any  fur- 
rounding  granaries,  into  the  Screen-Hopper  F,  for  inftance,  (which 
has  two  parts,  F  and  G)  out  of  which  it  is  let  into  the  Rolling 
Screen,  at  H,  by  drawing  the  fmall  gate  a.  It  pafles  through  the 
Fan  I,  and  falls  into  the  little  Sliding-Hopper  K,  which  may  be  mov- 
ed, fo  as  to  guide  it  into  either  of  the  Hanging  Garners,  over  the 
ftpnes  L  or  M  ;  and  it  is  let  into  the  Stone-Koppers  by  the  little  bags 
bb  as  fall  as  it  can  be  ground.  When  ground  it  falls  into  the  Con- 
veyer N  N,  which  carries  it  into  the  Elevator  O  O,  this  raifes  and 
empties  it  into  the  Hopper-Boy  at  P,  which  is  fo  conlh-ufted  as  to 
carry  it  round  in  a  ring,  gathering  it  gradually  towards  the  center, 
till  it  fweeps  it  into  the  Boulting  Hoppers  Q^  Q^ 

The  tail  flour,  as  it  falls,  is  guided  into  the  Elevator,  to  afcend 
with  the  meal  ;  and,  that  a  proper  quantity  may  be  elevated,  thers 
is  a  regulating  board  R,  fet  under  the  fuperfine  cloths,  on  a  joint  x, 
fo  that  it  will  turn  towards  the  head  or  tail  of  the  Reel,  and  fend 
more  or  lefs  into  the  Elevator,  as  may  be  required. 

There  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  or  wire  put  on  the  tails  of  the  fu- 
perfine reels^  that  will  let  all  pafs  through  except  the  bran,  which 
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falls  out  at  the  tail,  and  a  part  of  which  is  guided  into  the  elevator 
\yith  the  tail  flour,  to  affift  the  boaking  in  warm  weather  ;  the  quan- 
tity is  regulated  by  a  fniall  board  r,  fet  on  a  joint  under  the  ends  of 
the  reels.  Beans  may  be  ufed  to  keep  the  cloths  open,  and  ftill  be 
returned  into  the  elevator  to  afcend  again.  What  paflcs  through 
th?  coarfe  cloth,  or  wire,  is  guided  into  the  cloth  S,  to  be  boulted. 

To  clean  luhsat,  feveral  times. 

Suppofe  the  grain  to  be  in  the  fcreen-hopper,  F.  Draw  the  gate  a  ; 
fhut  the  gate  e  ;  move  the  Aiding  hopper  K  over  the  fpout  K  c  d  ;  and 
let  it  run  into  the  elevator  to  be  raifed  again.  Turn  the  crane  foout 
over  the  empty  hopper  G,  and  the  wheat  will  be  all  depofited  there 
nearly  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  hopper  F.  Then  draw  the  gate  e, 
ihut  the  gate  a,  and  turn  the  crane  fpout  over  F  ;  and  fo  on  alternate- 
ly, as  often  as  neceflary.  When  the  grain  is  fufRciently  cleaned,  Aide 
the  hopper  K  over  the  holes  that  lead  into  the  ftones. 

The  fcreenings  fall  into  a  garner,  hopperwife.  To  clean  them 
draw  the  gate  f,  and  let  them  run  into  the  elevator,  to  be  elevated 
into  the  fcreen-hopper  F.  Then  proceed  with  them  as  with  the 
v/heat,  till  falficiently  clean.— To  clean  the  fannings,  drav/  the  little 
gate  h,  and  let  them  into  the  elevator,  &c,  as  before. 

DESCRiprioN  of  the  Elevator,  Conveyer,  and  HorrER-BoY. 

The  Elevator  is  a  leathern  ftrap,  revolving  round  two  pullies, 
vmh  backets  faftened  thereto,  which  are  filled  at  the  lower,  and  emp- 
tied at  the  upper  pally.  See  C  D.  in  Fig.  ill — Fig.  3  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  pally,  as  it  is  f jpported  on  each  fide,  with  the  ftrap  and  buc- 
kets defcending  to  be  filled Fig.   5,  is   a  perfpeftive  view  of  the 

backet  of  the  wheat-elevator;  and  Ihows  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
faflened,  by  a  broad  piece  of  leather  which  pafles  under  the  elevator- 
ftrap,  and  is  nailed  to  the  fides  with  little  tacks.  It  is  alfo  tacked  to 
the  under  fide  of  the  ftrap  to  keep  it  in  its  place-  —  Befides  the  ufes  of 
the  Elevator,  that  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  it  may  be  employ- 
ed to  unlade  fjiips,  thus  — Annex  a  conveyer  to  the  axis  of  the  lower 
pully  ;  let  it  pafs  through  the  wall  of  the  mill,  extend  to  the  fide  of 
the  fliip,  and  convey  the  wheat  into  the  elevator.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  are  to  be  received,  turn  the  crane  fpout  over  the  great 
Wheat  Granary  W.  out  of  which  it  may  be  taken,  as  wanted,  by 
drawing  the  gate  g,  which  lets  it  fall  into  the  Garner  B,  or  into  the 
Elevator  at  any  other  convenient  place. 

The  Conveyed  is  an  eiglit-fided  fliaft,  fet  on  all  fides  with  pins,  in 
an  obhquc  manner.  It  is  put  in  motion  in  a  trough  ;  and,  perform- 
ing Its  ofrice  en  the  principle  of  a  continued  fcrew,  conveys  the  grain, 
or  meal,  frnin  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other,  whether  its  direc- 
tion be  af  ending,  dcfcending  or  horizontal.  See  N  N,  Fig.  ift— 
■  ^^g-  ^  i'  a  perfpedtive  \iew  of  the  Conveyer,  as  it  lies  in  its 
trough,  at  work  ;  .and  fliows  the  manner  in  which  it  is  joined  to  the 
pallies,  at  each  fide  of  the  elevator. 

The  EIcrpER-BoY  is  an  upright  fhaft,  fet  in  motion,  and  carrying 
round  with  it  an  horizontal  piece  called  the  arms,  fet  Avith  flights,  ia 
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the  under  fide,  in  an  oblique  diredion  ;  fo  conftructed  as  to  fpread 
the  meal  thinly  over  the  floor,  to  cool  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ga- 
ther it  into  the  boulting-hopper.  Thefe  arms  are  balanced  by  a 
weight,  hung  to  a  rope  pailing  over  a  puUy,  at  the  head,  of  the  up- 
right fliaft ;  fo  that  it  pla)  s  lightly  on  the  meal,  and  will  rife  or  fall  as 
the  heap  increafes  or  decreafes.  See  it  in  fig.  i  over  %  Q.  Fig.  4 
is  a  perfpedive  view,  of  the  under  fide  of  the  arms  of  the  hopper-bov, 
with  flights  complete.  The  dotted  lines  fhow  the  track  af  the  flights 
of  one  arm  ;  thofc  of  the  other  following,  and  tracking  between  them. 
A  A  are  the  fweepers.  Thefe  carry  the  meal  round  in  a  ring,  draw-- 
ing- it  to  the  centre,  as  already  mentioned.  B.  B  are  the  f\\«eepers 
that  drive  it  into  the  boulting  hopper. 

Brief  Directions  for  conftruB'mg  the  fv^ral  M  A  c  h  i  n  e  s. 

Of  ths    W  H  E  A  T-E  LEVATOR. 

Let  the  puilles  be  1 7  inches  in  diameter,  4  inches  in  thicknefs,  and 
half  an  inch  higher  in  the  middle  than  in  any  other  part.  The  mo- 
tion 47  revolutions  in  a  minute,  which  will  move  the  ftrap  200  feet, 
in  the  fame  time.  The  f  rap  is  to  be  made  of  good  harnefs,  4  inches 
wide  ;  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  bucket,  of  the  fame  width,  54  inch- 
es in  length,  for  every  foot  the  ftrap  is  in  length.  This  elevator  will 
hoift  3375  bufhels  in  12  hours. 

The  wheat  mull  be  let  in  by  fpouts  at  the  bottom,  to  meet  the  buc- 
kets. Thefe  fpouts  ought  to  be  a  little  crooked,  to  fult  the  motion 
of  the  ftrap,  that  the  buckets  may  not  touch  them  in  defcending. 

Of  the     M  E  A  L-E  LEVATOR. 

PulUes  ih  inches  in  diameter  and  3 f  thick,  highcft  in  the  middle. 
Buckets  the  width  of  the  ftrap  ;  their  number  in  proportion  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do  ;  if  to  hoift  meal,  tail-flour  and  bran,  for  tvro 
pairs  of  ftones,  put  one  for  every  foot.  The  motion  24  revolutions 
of  the  pnlly  in  a  minute,  which  Avill  move  the  ftrap  about  100  ?q.ci. 
It  will  difcharge  the  better  if  made  to  lean  a  little. 

Of  the  Cot;  V  EYzn. 

Aher  the  defcfipt/fjJi  ihzthzs  already  been  given  of  the  Conveyer, 
we  need  make  but  few  remarks  on  the  manner  of  conftracting  it. — 
The  eight-lided  ihaft  ought  to  be  5  inches  in  diameter ;  the  flights  3 
inches  long,  and  2^  wide.  Set  the  firft  flight  in  an  oblic3ue  or  fpiral 
manner,  on  one  fide  of  the  ihaft,  at  the  end  next  the  elevator;  turn 
the  ftiaft  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  go  when  at  work,  and  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  ly  inch,  fet  a  flight  on  the  next  fide,  in  the  fame  fpiral  man- 
ner as  the  other ;  and  thus  go  on  to  turn  the  fhaft^  and  to  infert  a 
flight  at  every  j^  inch  dlftance,  till  the  fpiral  line  be  completed  to 
the  other  end  of  the  iliaft.  Then  the  fpire  of  the  fcrew  will  appear, 
at  firft  view,  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way. 

Befides  the  conveying  flights,  above-mentioned,  half  their  number  of 
other  flights  are  to  be  fet  acrofs  the  fpiral  line  with  their  broad-fide 
forcmoft.  Thefe  are  called  Itftiug-fiights.  Tlieir  ufe  is,  to  lift  the 
meal  from  one  fide  of  the  fnaft,  and.  let  it  fall  througli  the  air  to  the 
other  lide.     This  is  of  great  ufe  ia  cooling  the  meal. 
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Of  the  Descender, 

When  any  obfti-udion  prevents  the  defcent  of  the  meal  through 
the  fpout,  the  Defcender  becomes  necefl'ary.  This  is  a  broad  (trap  of 
thin  canvafs  or  linen,  fet  to  revolve  round  two  pullies,  hung  on  nice 
pivots,  in  a  trough  or  cafe,  one  end  of  which  is  lower  than  the  other; 
fo  that  the  weight  of  the  meal  let  fall  from  the  elevator  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  ftrap,  near  the  higher  pully,  fets  the  ftrap  in  motion,  by 
which  the  meal  is  difcharged  at  the  lower  pully  into  the  trough. 
Here  a  fmall  backet,  extending  acrofs  the  ftrap,  is  ufed,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  up  this  wafte  meal  out  of  the  trough. 

The  puliies  ought  to  be  one  foot  in  length  ;  9  inches  diameter  at  the 
ends,  and  10  in  the  middle  :  the  flrap  12  inches  wide ;  and  the  trough 
J  4  inches  wide,  and  15  deep.  As  this  machine  will  feldom  be  necef- 
fary,  no  reprefentation  of  it  is  given  in  the  Plate. 

Of  the  Hopper-Boy. 

Length  of  the  arms,  when  two  pairs  of  ftones  are  to~  be  attended, 
14  feet  ;  if  only  for  one  pair,  ic  feet.  Their  width  to  be  7  inches  at 
the  centre,  »nd  5  at  the  ends  ;  their  thicknefs  2  inches  and  a  half,  the 
fore  fide  floping  upwards.  The  Flights  are  to  be  fet  four  inches  a- 
funder  ;  their  inclination  to  be  about  2^  inches  for  five  in  length 
near  the  center ;  i  inch  in  5  at  the  ends,  and  2  inches  in  length,  that 
in  movinrr  round,  they  may  colleft  the  meal  towards  the  center.  One 
Sweeper  muft  be  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  arm,  and  one  over 
the  hopper.  The  upright  fhaft  to  be  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  made  round,  that  the  arm  may  have  ^berty  to  rife  about  three 
feet.     Let  the  pully  for  the  balance  be  8  inches  in  diameter. 

The  following  is  o?ie  of  many  certificates  of  the  utility  of  thefe  hnprove7nents, 
•which    Mr.    Evans  has  obtained  jrovi  thofe  who  have  applied  thevi.  in 

fraBice. 

THESE  are  to  certify  that  we  have  ereftcd  Oliver  Evan's  new 
invented  mode  of  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Cooling  meal,  &c.  As  far 
as  we  have  experienced,  we  have  found  them  to  anfwer  a  valuable 
purpofe,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  perfon  concerned  in  mer- 
chant or  even  extenfive  country  mills,  who  wifheth  to  leflen  the  la- 
bour and  expenfe  of  manufacturing  wheat  into  flour. 


Eliicctts'-MUls.  Baltimore  Coun 
ty — ^tate  of  Maryland. 


JOHN  ELLICOTT. 
JONATHAN  ELLICOTT. 
GEORGE  ELLICOTT. 


Augujl  A^th  1790.  NATHANIEL  ELLICOTT. 


C5'  Perfons  delirous  of  obtaining  the  privilege  of  ufmg  thefe  im- 
provements, may  apply  to  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  the  proprietor,  at  Wil- 
mington (Delaware  State)  to  Mr.  Robert  Lellie  in  Philadelphia,  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ellicott,  at  Ellicotts'-Mills^  near  Baltimore,  or  to  Elias 
EUicott  in  Baltimore. 
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ChardCier  of  his  Excellency ^  William  Livingston, 
Efq.  L.  L.  D.  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jerfey ;  extracted  from  the  Sermon  delivered  at  the 
Interment  of  his  Remains,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
whorter,    D.  D. 

HIS  Excellency  Governor  Living jl on  was  defcended  from  an  eminent 
family  in  the  State  of  New-York  : — A  family  diftinguifhed  for 
their  numbers — their  opulence — their  mental  abilities,  and  chriftian 
virtues  : — A  family  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
their  oppofition  to  arbitrary  power,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical. 

Our  Governor  was  by  nature  bleffed  with  a  genius  and  talents  far 
fuperior  to  the  common  level.  His  mind  was  great  and  comprehen- 
five — his  imagination  brilliant — refined,  and  elegant;  and  his  memo- 
ry ftrong  and  retentive. Thofe  natural  endowments  were  early 

polifhed  bythebeft  education  our  infant  country  could  afford.  And  all 
thefe  advantages  were  afterwards  improved  by  a  long  and  clofe  appli- 
cation to  reading  and  ftudy,  which  rendered  him  eminent  in  his  pro- 
feffion  ;  and  his  fame  as  a  writer,  both  in  profe  a,nd  poetry,  was  great 
not  only  in  America,  but  alfo  in  Europe. —  He  was  remarkable  from 
his  youth  for  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in  his  drefs  and  manners.  The 
fplendor  of  equipage,  pomp,  and  fliow,  as  he  never  affiimed  it  himfelf, 
fo  neither  did  he  much  admire  it  in  others.  He  was  an  excellent  claf- 
fical  fcholar — intimately  acquainted  with  the  moft  celebrated  writers 
of  the  laft  and  prefent  age — had  well  digefted  the  Belles  Lettres — 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  facrificed  much  to  the  mufes* 
His  writings  are  fraught  with  the  evidences  of  a  ftrong  mind — an  ac- 
curate judgment — a  refined  tafte,  and  extenfive  knovv^ledge.  His  learned 
accomplifliments — ftriking  fentiments,  together  with  his  claflical  ele- 
gance of  ftile,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  firft  of  our  modern  wri- 
ters -^He  carried  not  only  an  elegant,  but,  at  feafons,  a  fevere  pen. 
Iti  that  fpecies  of  writing  ftiled/^/iri?,  none  have  equalled  him  in  this 
country,  and  few  have  furpafled  him  in  any  other. 

He  early  embarked  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
his  pen  was  diligently  and  zealoufly  employed  in  its  defence.  When 
Great  Britain  infringed  our  rights',by  the  Jlamp  aft,  the  revenue  aSf,  and 
afterwards  exerted  herfelf  to  accomplifh  her  purpofe  by  the  fword, 
he  became  a  warm  advocate  for  the  American  iide  of  the  queftion. 
The  keennefs  and  feverity  of  his  political  writings  exceedingly  exaf- 
perated  the  enemy,  and  foon  diftinguilhed  him  as  an  object  of  their 
peculiar  hatred  and  revenge.  They  were  no  lefs  important  in  fup- 
porting,  encouraging,  and  comforting  the  A-merican;,  exciting  that 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  for  liberty,  which  caufed  them  to  rulh  to  the 
high  places  of  the  field  for  its  defence.  It  is  probable  his  pen  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  infpiring  of  the  militia  of  New-Jerfey, 
with  that  readinefs  to  turn  out  upon  alarms,  and  that  firmnefs, 
perfeverance  and  bravery  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable  during 
the  war. 

His  great  abilities — .his  uniform  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  li- 
berties of  America,  induced  our  Legiflature,  early  in  the  revolu- 
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t'lQu,  to  eled  him  to  the  firft  feat  of  honour  in  this  government.  His 
integrity — his  republican  virtue — his  diligence — faithfulncfs,  and 
punttuaiity  in  tlic  dilchargc  of  the  duties  of  his  exalted  Nation,  fe- 
cured  to  him  the  dignity  of  being  annually  chofen  the  firft  magiftratc 
of  the  State,  for  a  long  feries  of  years — and,  no  doubt,  had  his  life 
been  fpared,  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature  would  have  continued 
this  preference  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  was  often  appointed  by  the  people  to  reprefent  them  in  conve?:- 
t'tcHs  and  cc72grejjl's.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  General  Co?ivcnmn 
which  framed  our  conftitution  :  and  at  all  times  he  did  honour  to  his 
sppointmcnt  by  performing  his  part  with  judgment,  activity,  and 
ability. 

Our  Governor  was  aperfon  of  inflexible  nprightnefs,  and  the  ftridefl: 
honefty  —  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  in  his  life  and  converfation, 
as  v/ell  as  fixed  and  unfhakenin  his  Chriftian  principles — His  religion 
partook  not  in  the  lealtof  any  deiftic  complexion,  which  is  too  preva- 
lent among  the  great  in  our  day. —  .-^fterthe  fulleil  inveftigationof  the 
habjeft,  he  reftcd  in  the  certain  convidtion  of  the  divinity  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  He  obeyed  its  precepts  and  experienced  its  power.  His 
religion  was  equally  free  from  cuthufiafm  and  fuperftition  on  tl>e  one 
hand,  and  from  bigotry  on  the  other.  Creeds  and  ftandards  of  or- 
thodoxy, the  inventions  of  fallable  men,  as  frequently  employed, 
were  not  held  by  him  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  He  deemed  it  proper 
for  every  party  of  Chrlftians  to  publifli  the  fenfe  in  which  they  un- 
derftood  the  fcriptures,  for  the  inltruclion  of  their  adherents  and  poi- 
terity,  and  for  the  information  of  each  other,  that  they  might  know 
wherein  they  agreed  and  wherein  they  differed.  But  human  fyftems 
being  often  improved  for  the  deftrudion  of  charity,  and  the  promotion 
of  bigotry  and  a  party  fpirit,  the  adopting  or  fubfcribing  of  them  as 
enjoined  by  many  churches,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  mind. 
The  imaginary  divine  right  of  the  forms  of  ecclefiaftical  government, 
of  modes,  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  have  divided  and  marred  the 
Chriftian  church,  he  hncerely  defpiied.  The  growing  liberality  of 
mind,  and  the  encreafing  charity  he  perceived  among  the  American 
Chriftans  and  churches  of  various  denominations,  he  ufed  often  to 
fpcak  of  withpleafure. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  charafter  of  this  great  man,  whom  we 
this  day  lament,  let  it  iuffice  briefly  to  fay  ;  that  his  genius  was  ex- 
tenfive  and  various — his  acccmplifhments  diilinguiflied  and  fhining— 
his  religion  without  fuperftition  and  bigotry,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples purely  republican. — Konefty  and  uprightnefs  (hone  in  him  with 
peculiar  lultre. — The  State  beheld  in  him  an  eminent  example  of  in- 
duftry  and  economy. —  He  was  jufl:  without  rigour — merciful  without 
partiality— and  great  without  pride— He  filled  the  firft  feat  of  govern- 
ment with  an  aflemblage  of  illuftrlous  virtues. 

It  is  no  common  iofs  that  we  this  day  mourn  ;  therefore  no  common 
Ibrrcw  can  be  adequate  tQ  the  gloomy — the  dark,  and  awful  occafion. 
It  is  not  a  rmgle  family  ijhat  this  day  mourns— It  is  not  a  fmgle  fo- 
ciety,  town  or  country,* but  our  whole  land  feels  the  ftroke,  and  our 
bereaved  State  is  moftVenfibly  affefted.  The  Head— the  Guide— the 
■Director—  and  he  who  held  the  helm  of  Qur  government  is  no  more  I 
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'On    /A^    L   A    W     (?/    N   A   T    U   R   E. 

Extraded  from  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilson's  concluding 
Ledure  on  thatfubjeCt,  by  particular  permijjion  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Author. 

WE  have  traced,  with  fome  minutenefs,  and,  we  hope,  with 
fome  degree  of  fatisfadion  to  you,  the  efficient  principle  of 
Obligation  ;  and  the  feveral  means  by  which  our  Duty  may  be 
known.  It  will  be  proper  to  turn  our  attention  back  to  the  opinions 
that  have  been  held  in  philofophy  and  jurifprudence,  concerning  this 
fubjeift.  On  a  review  of  them,  we  fhall  now  find  that,  in  general, 
they  are  dsfeEllve  rather  than  erroneous  ;  that  they  have  fallen  Ihort  of 
the  mark,  rather  than  deviated  from  the  proper  courfe. 

The  fitnefs  of  things  denotes  their  fitnefs  to  produce  our  happinefs  ; 
Their /2^/z/ri?  means  that  aftual  conftitution  of  the  world,  by  which 
fome  things  produce  happinefs,  and  others  mifery.  Reafon  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  dilcern  between  thofe  things  which  produce 
the  former,  and  thofe  things  which  produce  the  latter.  The  moral 
fenje  jeels^iwA  operates  to  promote  the  fame  ellential  dilcriminations. 
Whatever  promotes  the  greatefl:  happinefs  of  the  whole  is  congenial 
to  the  principles  q£  utiiity  -xvA  fociabUity  :  And  whatever  unites  in  it 
4r// the  foregoing  properties  muft  be  agi'eeable  to  the  will  of  God  : 
For,  as  has  been  faid  once,  and  as  ought  to  be  faid  again,  his  will  is 
gracioufly  comprifed  in  this  one  paternal  precept — Let  man  puriue 
his  happinefs  and  perfedion. 

The  Law  of  Nature  is  immutable  ;  not  by  the  effeft  of  an  arbitra- 
ry difpofition  ;  but  becaufe  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature,  confti- 
tution, and  mutual  relations  of  men  and  things.  While  th:fe  conti- 
nue to  be  the  fame,  it  muft  continue  to  be  the  fame  alfo.  This  immu- 
tability of  Nature's  Laws  has  nothing  in  it  repugnant  to  the  fupreme 
power  of  an  all-perfe£t  Being.  Since  he  himfelf  is  the  author  of  our 
conftitution,  he  cannot  but  command  or  forbid  fuch  things  as  are  ne- 
ceflarily  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  this  very  conftitution.  He  is 
under  the  glorious  neceffity,  of  not  contradifting  himfelf:  This  ne- 
ceffity,  far  from  limiting  or  diminifhing  his  perfections,  adds  to  their 
external  charafter,  and  points  out  their  excellency. 

The  Law  of  Nature  is  univerfal :  For  it  is  true,  not  only  that  all 
men  are  equally  fubje£t  to  the  command  of  their  Maker ;  but  it  is 
true  alfo,  that  the  Law  of  Nature,  having  its  foundation  in  the  confti- 
tution and  ftate  of  man,  has  an  effential  fitnefs  for  all  mankind  ;  and 
binds  them  without  diftindion. 

This  Lav/,  or  Right  Reafon,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  is  thus  beautifully 
defcribed  by  that  eloquent  Philofopher  ;  "It  is  indeed,  fays  he,  a 
true  Law,  conformable  to  nature,  diffufed  among  all  men,  unchange- 
able, eternal.  By  its  commands,  it  calls  men  to  their  duty  ;  by  its 
prohibitions,  it  deters  them  from  vice.  To  diminifh,  to  alter,  much 
more  to  abolifli  this  law  is  a  vain  attempt.  Neither^by  the  Senate, 
nor  by  the  People,  can  its  powerful  obligation  be  difTolved.  It  re- 
quires no  interpreter  or  commentator :  It  isiiot  one   law  at /?;7//f,  a- 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vtl.  VL  No.   I.  B        f- 
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quires  no  iiiLerpreter  or  commentator  :  It  is  not  one  law  at  Rome,  a- 
nother  at  AtkeJis ;  one  law  now,  another  hereafter:  It  is  the  fame  e- 
ternal  and  immutable  law,  given  at  all  times  and  to  all  nations ;  For 
God,  who  is  its  author  and  promulgator,  is  always  the  fols  mafter 
and  fovereign  of  mankind." 

*^  Man  never  is,"  fays  the  poet,  in  a  feeming  tone  of  complaint, 
*'  but  always  to  be  bleft."  The  fentiment  would  certainly  be  more 
coufolatory  ;  and,  I  think,  it  v/ould  alfo  be  more  jull,  if  we  were  to 
fay — Man  ever  is ;  for  always  to  be  bleft. — That  we  fliould  have 
more  and  better  things  before  us  than  all  that  we  have  yet  acquired, 
or  enjoyed,  is  unqueftionably  a  moft  defirable  ftate.  The  reflexion  on 
this  circumftance,  far  from  diminifhing  owy  ftnfsy  or  the  hiiportancs  of 
our  prefent  attainments  and  advantages,  produces  the  contrary  ef- 
feds.     The  prefent  is  gilded  by  the  profpect  of  the  future. 

When  Aic:: cinder  had  conquered  a  world,  and  had  nothing  left  to 
conquer,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  fat  down  and  wept.  A  well  directed 
ambition,  that  has  conquered  worlds,  is  exempted  from  the  fate  of 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great :  It  {till  fees  before  it  more  and  better 
worlds,  as  the  objetls  of  conqueft. 

It  is  the  glorious  deftiny  of  man  to  be  always  progreflive.  For- 
getting thofe  things  that  are  behind,  it  is  his  duty,  and  it  is  his  happi- 
nefs,  to  prefs  on  towards  thofe  that  are  before.  In  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  has  been  obferved  on  another  occafion,  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
cieties  to%A^ards  perfeiTrion  refembles  that  ofan  individual.  This  pro- 
grefs has  hitherto  been  but  flow:  By  many  unpropitious  events  ithas 
often  been  interrupted  :  But  may  we  not  indulge  the  pleafmg  expec- 
tation, that,  in  future,  it  will  be  accelerated  ;  and  will  meet  with 
fewer  and  lefs  confiderable  interruptions  ? 

Many  circumflances  feem, — at  leaft  to  a  mind  anxious  to  fee  it,  and 
apt  to  believe  what  it  is  anxious  to  fee, —  many  circumflances  feem  to 
indicate  the  opening  of  fuch  a  glorious  profpecl.  The  principles  and 
the  practice  of  Liberty  are  gaining  ground  in  more  than  one  feclion  of 
the  globe.  When  Liberty  prevails,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  lift  up  their 
heads  and  flourifh.  When  the  arts  and  fcicnces  flourifli,  political 
and  moral  improvements  will  likewife  be  made.  All  will  receive  from 
each,  and  each  will  receive  from  all,  mutual  fupport  and  afliftance  : 
Mutually  fupported  and  aflifled,  all  may  be  carried  to  a  degree 
of    perfeclion    hitherto   luikmwn  ;   perhaps   hitherto  not  believed. 

*'  Men,  fays  the  fagacious  Hooker,  if  we  view  them  in  their  fpring, 
are,  at  the  firft,  without  underftanding  or  knowledge  at  all.  Never- 
thelefs,  from  this  utter  vacuity,  tliey  grow  by  degrees,  till  they  be- 
come at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels  are.  That  which  agreeth  to 
the  one  now,  the  other  fliall  attain  to  in  the  end ;  They  are  not  fo  far 
disjoined  and  fevered,  but  that  they  come  at  length  to  meet.". 

Our  progrefs  in  virtue  fliould  certainly  bear  a  jufl  proportion  to  our 
progrefs  in  kuovjledge.  Morrils  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  much  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  xhefcieticts,  excellent 
as  they  are. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Law  of  Nature,  though  immutable  in 
its  principles,  will  be  progreflive  in  its  operations  and  eff'eds.  In- 
deed the  fanie  immutable  principles  v.all  dired  the  progreflion. 
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In  every  period  of  his  exiftence,  the  law,  which  the  divine  wifdom 
has  approved  for  man,  will  not  only  be  fitted  to  the  cotemporary  de- 
gree ;  but  will  be  calculated  to  produce,  in  future,  a  ftill  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

A  delineation  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  has  been  often  attempted. 
Books,  under  the  appellations  of  Inftitutes  and  Syftems  of  that  Law, 
have  been  often  publiflied.  From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  it, 
the  moft  finifhed  performances  executed  by  human  hands  cannot  be 
perfeft.  But  moft  of  them  have  been  rude  and  imperfeft,  to  a  very 
unneceflary,  fome  to  a  fhameful  degree. 

A  more  perfedt  work  than  has  yet  appeared,  upon  this  great  fub- 
jeft,  would  be  a  moft  valuable  prefent  to  mankind.  Even  the  moft 
general  outlines  of  it  cannot  be  expefted  from  me,  at  leaft  in  the  pre- 
sent courfe  of  leftures. 

Of  the   Passions,  as   they  dlfplay  themfelves  in   the 
Look  and  Gesture. 

{^Fro?H  Dr.  Beattie's  Elements  ef  Moral  Sciotce,  lately  pubtijhed.) 

PASSIONS  being  commotions  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the- 
mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  ftiould  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
looks  and  behaviour.  If  they  did  not,  our  intereourfe  with  one  ano- 
ther would  be  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it  is;  becaufe 
we  could  not  fo  readily  difcover  the  charaders  of  men,  or  what  is 
paffing  in  their  minds.  But  the  outward  expreffion  of  the  paflions  is 
a  fort  of  univerfal  language  ;  not  very  extenfive  indeed^  but  fufficient- 
ly  fo  to  give  information  of  many  things  which  it  concerns  us  to 
know,  and  which  otherwife  we  could  not  have  known.  When  a  man 
is  even  at  pains  to  conceal  his  emotions,  his  eyes,  features,  complex- 
ion, and  voice  will  difcover  them  to  a  difcerning  obferver ;  and 
when  he  is  at  no  pains  to  hide  or  difguife  what  he  feels,  the  outward 
indications  will  be  fo  fignificant,  that  hardly  any  perfon  can  miftake 
their  meaning :  his  anger,  for  example,  though  he  fliould  not  utter  a 
word,  will  contract  his  brows,  flafh  in  his  eyes,  make  his  lips  quiver, 
and  give  irregular  motions  to  his  limbs.  Salluft  fays  of  Catiline,  that 
his  eyes  had  a  difagreeable  glare,  that  his  complexion  was  pale, 
his  walk  fometimes  quick  and  fometimes  flow,  and  that  his  general 
appearance  betokened  a  difcompofure  of  mind  approaching  to  in- 
fanity. 

It  muft  be  remarked  here,  that  all  are  not  equally  quickfighted  in 
difcerning  the  inward  emotion  by  means  of  the  outward  fign.  Some 
have  great  acutenefs  in  this  refpeft,  fome  very  little  :  which  may  m 
part  be  owing  to  habits  of  attention  or  inattention.  If  there  be  men, 
as  I  believe  there  are,  who  ftudy  almoft  every  countenance  that  comes, 
in  their  way,  whether  of  man  or  of  beaft,  and  if  there  be  others  who 
feldom  mind  things  of  that  nature,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
the  former  will  have  more  of  this  acutenefs  than  the  latter.    The 
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talent  I  fpeak  of  is  fometimes  called  Jkill  in  Fhyfognomy,  or  Phyficgno- 
viony  ;  which  laft  form  of  the  word  is  more  fuitable  to  its  Greek  origi- 
nal. Ariftutle,  and  other  ancient  fliilofophers,  wrote  of  it  ;  and 
there  were  in  ancient  times  perfons  whofe  profeflion  it  was  to  judge 
of  the  charafter  from  the  outward  appearance.  One  of  thefe,  hav- 
ing feen  Socrates,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  very  bad  man,  and  enllaved  to  fome  of  the  word  paflions  in  hu- 
man nature.  This  was  reported  to  Socrates,  as  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
fumption  and  folly  of  the  phyliognomift.  But  Socrates  told  them, 
that  the  man  had  difcovered  uncommon  penetration  ;  for  that  he  was 
by  nature  fubjeft  to  all  thofe  paffions,  though  with  the  aid  of  reafon 
and  Philofophy  he  had  now  got  the  better  of  them. 

I  remark,  fecondly,  That  as  all  human  minds  are  not  equally  fuf- 
ceptible  of  warm  emotion,  fo  all  human  bodies  are  not  equally  liable 
to  receive  impreflions  from  the  mind.  There  is  an  awkwardnefs  in 
the  geftures  of  fome  people,  and  a  w^nt  of  meaning  in  their  faces, 
which  make  the  outward  appearance  pretty  much  the  fame  at  all 
times,  unlefs  they  be  under  gi'eat  agitation.  This  may  be  in  part 
conftitutional,  and  partly  the  effect  of  habit.  That  uniformity  of 
feature  which  the  Stoics  affetted,  and  in  which  they  fuppofed  the  dig- 
nity of  man  in  a  great  meafure  to  conlift,  was  no  doubt  in  many  of 
them  afiiimed  and  artificial.  But  when  we  fee  the  looks  of  one  child 
continually  varying  as  his  thoughts  vary,  and  thofe  of  another  rare- 
ly undergoing  any  fenfible  change,  we  muft  impute  this  diverlity  to 
conftitution,  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  there  is  art  or  afFedation  in  the 
cafe.  In  the  countenance  of  Garrick  there  was  more  variety  of  ex- 
preffion  than  I  ever  faw  in  any  other.  This,  after  he  became  a  play- 
er, he  ftudied  and  praftifed  with  extraordinary  application  :  but  the 
fame  thing  was  obfervable  in  him  from  his  earliell  years  ;  as  I  have 
been  allured  by  thofe  who  knew  him  when  a  boy. 

I  remark,  thirdly^  That  all  ftates  of  fociety  do  not  allow  equal 
fcope  to  the  outv/ard  and  vifible  difplay  of  the  paflions.  People  in 
civilized  life,  from  the  awe  in  which  they  ftand  of  the  fafhion  and  of 
or^e  another,  are  at  pains  to  curb,  or  at  leafl:  to  hide,  their  more  vio- 
lent emotions  :  whereas  among  favages,  and  perfons  little  acquainted 
-with  decorum,  there  is  hardly  any  reftraint  of  this  fort.  Hence  the 
intercourfe  of  the  latter  is  always  more  boifterous  than  that  of  the 
former,  whether  the  converfation  lead  to  joy  or  forrow,  merriment 
or  anger  ;  and  their  countenances  are  more  deeply  impreffed  with 
the  traces  of  their  Predominant  paflions.  Artifts,  too,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  remarked,  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  nicer  parts  of  me- 
chanics, have  generally  a  fixednefs  of  feature,  fuited  to  the  earneft  at- 
tention which  they  are  obliged  to  beftow  on  their  work ;  while 
thofe  who  can  ply  their  trade,  and  amufe  themfelves  at  the  fame  time 
with  difcourfe,  have  for  the  moft  part  fmoother  faces,  and  features 
lefs  fignincant. 

Though  there  are  many  who,  from  inattention  or  other  caufes,  are 
not  acute  in  difcerning  human  charafters,  yet  almofl:  every  man  is  to 
a  certain  degree  a  phyfiognomift.  Every  one  can  diflinguifh  an  angry 
from  a  placid,  a  cheerful  from  a  melancholy,  a  thoughtful  from  a 
thoughtlefs,  and  a  dull  from  a  penetrating,  countenance.     Children 
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are  capable  of  this  ;  and  foon  learn  to  fear  the  frowns,  and  take 
e-ncouragement  from  the  fmiles,  of  the  nurfe  ;  to  participate  in  her 
joys  or  forrows,  when  they  fee  the  outward  figns  of  thofe  emotions  ; 
and  to  ftand  more  in  awe  of  an  acute  than  of  a  liftlefs  obferver. 
The  faces  of  the  more  fagacious  brutes  are  not  without  expreffion. 
A  fnarling  cur  and  a  well-natured  dog,  a  high-mettled  and  a  fpiritlefs 
liorfe,  are  known  by  their  countenance  and  carriage  ;  and  one  might 
perceive  intuitively,  that  wolves,  foxes,  polecats,  and  bull-dogs,  are 
dangerous  animals,  and  that  from  affes,  iheep,  calves,  lambs,  and 
kids,  one  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  who  acknowledges  thefe  fads, 
and  has  obferved  what  varieties  of  expreffion  may  be  difplayed  in 
pidtures  and  ftatues,  will  admit,  that  phyfiognomy  is  a  fort  of 
icience,  and  not  deftitute  of  truth  ;  and  that,  by  a  careful  obferver, 
confiderable  progrefs  may  be  made  in  it. 

But  obferve,  that  it  is  not  from  the  countenance  alone  that  Phyfi- 
ognomifts  form  their  opinions.  They  muft  hear  a  man  fpeak,  and 
fee  him  move,  and  aft,  and  fmile ;  they  muft  be  acquainted  with  his 
general  carriage,  before  they  can  decide  upon  his  character.  Painters 
have  obferved,  that  the  pofition  of  the  head  is  particularly  expref- 
live.  Humility  and  forrow  appear  in  its  hanging  down ;  arrogance, 
in  lifting  it  up,  and  toffing  it  back  ;  fome  of  the  gentler  affections, 
in  its  inclining  to  one  fide  j  and  (teadinefs,  in  its  riiing  eredl  between 
the  ihoulders.  Love,  Hatred,  Joy,  Grief,  Intreaty,  Threatening, 
Milduefs,  as  well  as  Admiration,  Anger,  and  Scorn,  have  vilible  ef- 
fefts  on  the  attitudes  of  the  head.  The  hands  too,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  move  gracefully,  and  which  thole  who  have  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  elegant  fociety  ought  to  move  but  feldom,  and  with  caution, 
— the  hands,  I  fay,  by  their  motions  and  geftures,  exprefs  various 
ftates  of  the  mind,  as  Admiration,  Hope,  Confent,  Refufal,  Fear, 
Intreaty,  and  many  others.  But  to  defcribe  thofe  motions  with  ac- 
curacy is  hardly  poffible  ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  inaccurate 
rules  are  worfe  than  no  rules  at  all,  as  they  lead  to  affedlation,  and 
confequently  to  ungracefulnefs. 

Some  people  fliew  their  charaders  more  flowly  than  others.  With 
one  you  think  yourfelf  acquainted  at  firft  fight ;  of  another,  after 
long  trial,  you  can  make  nothing,  and,  if  he  is  very  cautious,  he 
may  elude  your  acuteft  obfervation  for  years.  Hence  let  the  phyfi- 
ognomift  learn  to  be  rather  How  than  hafty,  in  forming  a  judgment. 
Let  him  be  on  his  guard,  though  appearances  are  favourable ;  and 
let  charity  incline  him  to  moderation,  even  when  he  may  think  he 
has  certainly  deteded  a  dangerous  or  difagreeable  aflbciate.  We 
are  often  diflatisfied  with  a  man  at  his  firft  appearance,  whom  we  af- 
terwards find  worthy  of  high  efteem.  In  Ihort,  Phyfiognomy  is,  in 
moft  cafes,  a  conjeftural  fcience,  and  muft  not  be  implicitly  trufted  ; 
for  objeftions  may  be  found  to  almoft  every  one  of  its  principles. 
Marfhal  Turenne,  the  greateft  commander,  and  one  of  the  beft  men 
of  his  time,  had  fo  unpromifing  a  look,  that  when  meanly  drefled, 
as  he  often  was,  ftrangers  were  apt  to  miftake  him  for  a  fimpleton. 
The  fame  thing  is  recorded  of  another  illuftrious  commander,  f  hi- 
lopemen  :  and  our  Charles  IT,  though  a  man  of  great  plealantry  and 
good  nature,  had  a  ftern  and  forbidding  countenance. 


ij^  The   Penn/ylvania   Farmer. 

Though  I  have  long  been  ftudious  of  Phyfiognomy,  and  fometimes 
flattered  myfelf  that  1  had  Ikill  hi  it,  I  dare  not  venture  to  treat  of 
it  in  any  other  way,  than  by  offering  a  few  flight  obfervations  :  well 
knowing  that  on  fuch  a  fubjed;,  people  are  apt  to  run  into  wild  theo- 
ries, more  likely  to  miflead  than  to  inform.  The  opinions  of  Aritlotle 
and  other  old  writers  have  been  colleftedby  Joannes  Baptida  Porta  ; 
whofe  book,  though  formerly  in  fome  eftecm,  will  give  little  fatif- 
fattion  to  the  unbiafled  and  inquihtive  obferver.  He,  and  fome  others, 
have  amufed  themfelves  with  fancying  likenefTes  between  the  faces  of 
men  and  of  brutes,  and  aflignlng  that  character  to  the  man,  which 
predominates  in  the  beaft  he  refembles.  They  have  alfo,  from  the 
proportions  of  particular  parts  of  a  human  body,  drawn  conclufions 
with  refpedl  to  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  foul  with  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. And  fome  would  eftimate  the  powers  of  a  man's  underftand- 
ingby  the  fhape  of  his  fkull,  and  the  outline  of  his  brow  and  nofe. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  thefe  inquiries : 
though  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  fay,  that  they  are  wholly  with- 
out foundatiori. 

(To  be  concluded  7text  month.) 

^^'-^^^^^p^^  -^f-i^f^^^-^ 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

r^e  PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER; 
A    Moral    Tale. 

•'  'TT'HE  powers  of  winter  are  difplayed.  Over  fnow  and  ice  the 
\  fleigh  fwiftly  glides.  It  difpenfes  plenty  and  wealth  to  the 
fanner,  the  villager,  and  the  citizen.  I  hear  the  ftorm.  It  rages  ; 
it  fhakes  my  humble  habitation.  But  Heaven  is  my  fupport,  and  in- 
tdufb-y,  with  its  attendant  virtues,  my  guide." 

Thus  fpoke  a  Pennfylvania  farmer,  as,  reclining  on  his  elbow,  he 
prepared  to  awake  the  wife  of  his  bofoni.  Loud  was  the  ftorm.  He 
Trembled  not,  nor  was  Ihe  much  alarmed.  AflFedion  was  their 
comforter  ;  and  the  profpecl  of  fuccefs  in  life  was  expanded  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas. 

•'  I  will  go  to  market  in  the  cart"  faid  Thomas.  "  You  muft  not," 
faid  Judith.  "  The  fleigh  is  ready,  my  dear.  Get  into  it  as  faft  as 
you  pleafe.  You  ought  never  to  think  of  a  wheeled  carriage,  when 
you  can  be  better  provided." — The  hint  was  taken. 

He  however  recollefted  that  the  harnefs  might  be  out  of  order. 
*'  Going  to  the  feat  of  government,  faid  he,  1  ought  to  have  every 
thing  in  due  condition."  This  was  communicated  in  a  whifper.  "Be 
prudent,  faid  fhe,  and  all  will  be  right." 

He  arri'/ed  at  the  feat  of  government ;  Philadelphia,  I  mean.  The 
beft  market  in  the  world  for  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  &:c. 

Thomas,  although  he  had  been  often  in  the  city,  could  not  help  ad- 
miring its  increafmg  magnitude.  Story  rofe  above  ftory,  with  afto- 
nifhing  rapidity,  and  from  Delaware  to  Schuylkill,  there  was  fuch  a 
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number  of  houfes,  either  completely  built  or  unfinifhed,  that  Induftry 
might  be  heard  to  Ihout  in  triumph,  and  Magnificence  be  feen  to 
fmile  in  ecftacy. 

He  diiplays  his  goods  under  the  cover  of  the  market,  after  having 
left  his  fleigh  in  a  fecure  place.  So  excellent  in  their  kinds  are  they, 
and  fo  neatly  difpofed,  that  he  finds  a  ready  fale  for  them.  The 
dollars  rattling  in  his  pocket,  he  begins  to  think  of  home.  But  fome 
jieceflaries  muft  be  purchafed  for  domeftic  ufe,  and  fome  toys  for  his 
children.  In  perambulating  the  city,  his  aftonifhment  recurs.  Eve- 
ry houfe  feems  a  palace,  and  every  ftore  a  mine  of  gold.  Growing 
difcontented  with  his  occupation,  he  at  length  exclaims,  "  I  will  fell 
my  land  ;  I  will  enter  into  trade,  and  in  a  few  years  be  as  rich  as  the 
proudeft  of  them  all !" 

On  his  return,  he  confults  his  wife.  Dazzled  by  the  profpe£l  of 
grandeur,  which  the  eloquence   of  Thomas  had  reprefented  in  the 

moft  glowing  colours,  flie  confents  to  his  engaging  a  houl'e  in 

ftreet,  between ftreet and ftreet.     Having  fold  his 

farm  and  ftock,  greatly  under  value,  he  promifes  an  enormious  rent. 
His  induflry  being  known,  his  credit  is  not  doubted.  He  viiits  the 
vendue-ftores,  and  bids  with  all  the  energy  of  expectation.  Oppoli- 
tion  is  filenced  ;  and  Thomas,  punftual  in  his  payments,  is  foon  re- 
garded as  a  capital  trader. 

But  alas  !  unufed  to  commercial  tranfa£lions,  he  at  firfl:  begins  to 
doubt,  then  to  fear,  and  laftly  to  defpond.  He  dreads  the  dun ;  he  fuf- 
pedts  his  debtors  ;  bufmefs  ftagnates  ;  the  glofs  of  inordinate  ambi- 
tion vanifhes  ;  and  Thomas  difdains  his  fhop,  and  fighs  for  his  farm. 
But  it  is  irrevocably  gone  ;  its  value  fpent  in  fpeculations,  unaffifted 
by  experience.  The  bankrupt  a6t  is  fufpended  over  him  by  a  fmgle 
thread.  He  fickens  ;  he  defpairs,  and  dies.  His  family  experience 
all  the  horrors  of  want ;  and  in  anguifli  lament  that  defire  for  wealth 
and  finery,  which  feduced  them  from  the  paths  of  cafe  and  content- 
ment, into  thofe  of  avarice  and  pride. 

B.    W. 
Philad.  Jan.  1th.    \1t)U 

INGENUITY   of  a   BLIND    MAN. 

MR.  Jofeph  Strong,  of  Carlifle,  (England)  who  has  been  blind 
from  his  infancy,  follows  the  bulinefs  of  a  Draper  Weaver; 
and  is  allowed,  even  by  people  of  the  fame  occupation,  to  be  not  only 
a  good,  but  an  expeditious  workman.  He  is  at  prefent  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  his  mechanical  abilities  are  not  yet  impaired  in 
any  conliderable  degree.  In  the  exercife  of  thefe,  befides  makincr  al- 
moft  every  article  of  houfehold  furniture,  he  has  conftru6ted  various 
pieces  of  machinery ;  one  of  which  is  the  model  of  a  loom,  and  the  fi- 
gure of  a  man  working  it.  As  an  appendage,  he  added  a  brace  of 
puppets,  reprefenting  two  women  bufFetting  each  other ;  or,  as  he 
interprets  them  to  his  vifitors,  "  boxing  for  the  web."  At  different 
times  he  has  drefled  himfelf  with  articles  entirely  the  work  of  his 
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own  hands.  The  inftances  of  his  admirable  execution  (or  rather  fuch 
of  them  dnly  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge)  are  too  various  to  be 
enumerated  here.  To  fhew  his  ftrong  propenfity  to  produce,  by  his 
own  ingenuity  and  labour,  whatever  he  thought  worthy  of  pollefling, 
we  fhall  add  the  following  circumftance  : 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  concealed  himfelf  one 
afternoon  in  the  cathedral,  during  the  time  of  fervice  j  after  which, 
the  congregation  being  gone,  and  the  doors  fhut,  he  got  into  the  or- 
gan-loft, and  examined  every  part  of  the  inftrument.  This  had  en- 
gaged his  attention  till  about  midnight;  when,  having  fatisfied  him- 
felf refpeding  the  general  conftruclion,  he  proceeded  to  try  the  tones 
of  the  different  ftops,  and  the  proportion  they  bore  to  each  other. 
This  experiment  was  not  to  be  conduced  in  fo  filent  a  manner  as  his 
former  enquiries.  In  fhort,  the  noife  alarmed  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  and  the  circumftance  of  the  organift  having  died  a  fliort 
time  before,  and  no  fucceflbr  having  been  appointed,  caufed  great 
confternation  in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  it.  After  fome  deliberation, 
a  party,  lefs  intimidated  than  the  reft,  fummoned  refolution  enough 
to  enter  the  church  at  that  tremendous  hour ;  and  Jofeph,  not  lefs 
confounded  than  his  unexpected  vifitors,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
ftudies  for  that  time.  The  next  day,  he  was  taken  before  the  dean, 
who,  after  reprimanding  him  for  the  fteps  he  had  taken  to  gratify  his 
curioiity,  permitted  him  to  vifit  the  organ  at  all  feafonable  times. 
In  confeqnence  of  this,  he  fet  about  making  a  chamber-organ,  which 
he  completed  without  the  afliftance  of  any  perfon.  He  fold  this  in- 
ftrument to  a  merchant  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  who  afterwards  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  it  is  ftill  in  being,  and  is  confidered  as  a  great  cu- 
rioiity* Soon  after  his  difpofmg  of  that,  he  made  another,  upon  which 
he  now  plays,  both  for  his  amufement  and  devotion  ;  having  a  fet  of 
chants  (his  own  compofition)  which  he  frequently  ufes  as  a  religious 
exercife,  and  to  which  he  joins  long  and  irregular  lines,  expreffive  of 
various  devotional  fubjefts. 

Some  years  ago  he  walked  from  Carlifle  to  London,  to  vifit  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  celebrated  organift  and  compofer  j  on  which  occafion  he 
made^  for  the  firft  time,  a  pair  of  Ihoes. 

0;2  //z^  PHYSICAL   C  A  U  S  E  0/ L  O  V  E. 

By    TvIr.    Burke. 

WHEN  we  have  before  us  fnchobjeds  as  excite  love  and  compla- 
cency, the  body  is  affected  much  in  the  following  manner..— 
The  head  reclines  fomething  on  one  fide ;  the  eyelids  are  more  clof- 
edthanufual,  and  the  eyes  roll  gently,  with  an  inclination  to  the  ob- 
jeft  ;  the  mouth  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn  flowly, 
with  now  and  then  a  flow  figh:  the  whole  body  is  compofed,  and  the 
hands  fall  idly  to' the  fides.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  inward 
ienfe  of  melting  and  languor.  Thefe  appearances  are  always  pro- 
portioned to   the  degree  of  beauty  in  the  objed,  and  of  fenfibility  in 
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the  obferver.  And  this  gradation  from  the  higheft  pitch  of  beau- 
ty and  fenfibility,  even  to  the  lowed  of  mediocrity  and  indif" 
ference,  and  their  correfpondent  eflPedls,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view, 
elfe  this  defcription  will  feem  exaggerated.  From  this  defcription 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  not  to  conclude,  that  beauty  ads  by  relaxing 
the  folids  of  the  whole  fyftem.  There  are  indeed,  all  the  appear- 
ances offuch  a  relaxation; — and  a  relaxation  fomewhat  below  the 
natural  tone  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  pofitive  pleafure.  Who  is  a 
ftranger  to  that  manner  of  expreffion,  fo  common  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  of  being  foftened,  relaxed,  enervated,  diflblved,  melt- 
ed away  by  pleafure  ?  The  univerfal  voice  of  mankind,  faithful  to 
their  feelings,  concurs  in  affinning  this  uniform  and  general  elfeft  ; 
and  although  fome  particular  inflance  may  perhaps  be  found,  where- 
in there  appears  a  confiderable  degree  of  pofitive  pleafure,  without 
all  the  charaders  of  relaxation,  wemuft  not  therefore  rejeft  the  con-  , 
clufion  drawn  from  a  concurrence  of  many  experiments,  but  muft 
ftill  retain  it,  fubjoining  the  exceptions  which  may  occur,  according 
to  the  judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Optics.  Our  pofition  will,  I  conceive,  appear  confirmed  be- 
yond any  reafonable  doubt,  if  we  can  fhew  that  fuch  things  as  we 
have  already  obferved  to  be  the  genuine  conftituents  of  beauty,  have 
each  of  them,  feparately  taken,  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  theiibres. 
And  if  it  muft  be  allowed  us,  that  the  appearance  of  the  human  body, 
when  all  thefe  conftituents  are  united  together  before  the  fenfory, 
further  favors  this  opinion,  we  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  conclude, 
that  the  paffion  called  love,  is  produced  by  this  relaxation.  By  the 
fame  method  of  reafoning,  which  we  have  ufed  in  the  enquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  the  fublime,  we  may  likewife  conclude,  that  as  a  beauti- 
ful objedl  prefented  to  the  fenfe,  by  caufmg  a  relaxation  in  the  body, 
produces  the  paffion  of  love  in  the  mind;  fo,  if  by  any  means  the  paf- 
fion fhould  firft  have  Its  origin  in  the  mind,  a  relaxation  of  the  out- 
ward organs  will  as  certainly  enfue^  iu  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
caufe. 

On    ELEGANCE    of    LANGUAGE. 

(From  Mr.  Wehb^s  Literary  Amufeme7iU.) 

Come  Hooker,  with  thee  let  me  dwell  upon  phrafe 
Uncorrupted  by  wit,  unambitious  of  praife  : 
Thy  language  is  chafte,  without  aims  or  pretence ; 
'Tis  a  fweetnefs  of  breath,  from  a  foundnefs  of  fenfe. 

AS — ''  They    faw,  that  to  live  by  one  man's  will,  became  the 
caufe  of  all  men's  mifery  !" 
Again — 
*'  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is   as  the  fentence  of 
God  himfeif.     For  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  na- 
ture herfelf  muft  needs  have  taught.     And  God  being  the  autiioc  of 
nature,  her  voice  is  but  his  inftrmnent." 

Uni.  Asyl.  VoL  VL  No.  i.  C  f 
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He  rifes  in  beauty,  but  never  fteps  out  of  nature.  "  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  Icfs  acknowledged,  than  that  her  feat  is  the  bofom  of 
God  ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  :  all  things  iii  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage;  the  very  leaft,  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatell,  as  not  exempted  from  her  power :  both  angels  and  men, 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  foever,  tliough  each  in  different  fort 
and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  confents,  admiring  her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  their  peace  and  joy." — Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol. 

In  thcfe  paiiages  the  diiilion  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  gradual  rife  from 
abfolute  fimplicity  to  confummate  elegance. 

The  fnnpHciiv  is  abfolute,  when  the  language  is  merely  what  the 
thought  makes  it  :  Eiegancs  implies  a  choice  ;  but  the  choice  muft 
feem  to  fpring  from  the  impreffion  of  the  idea.  By  this  it  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  refinement,  which  is — A  ftudied  advantage  in  the  man- 
ner, independent  on  an  adequate  motive  in  the  thought. 

A  fuperior  genius  may  truft  to  the  influence  of  his  feelings  :  the 
beauty,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  will  pafs  into  the  language. 
Hence  the  effufions  of  genius  become  the  laws  of  compofition. 

They  who  cultivate  elegance,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  idea,  will  be  defervedly  admired  :  but  when,  from  obferv- 
ing  the  pleafure  this  gives,  they  become  too  ftudious  to  pleafe,  they 
are  apt  at  times  to  fall  into  refinement.  That  which  is  but  a  lapfe 
in  men  of  parts,  rifes  into  defign  with  thofe  who  have  none.  From  a 
contempt  of  fimplicity  in  the  exprellion,  may  be  traced  the  feveral 
excefles  of  refinement ;  and  the  prevalence  of  ill  tafte  in  many  branch- 
es of  compofition. 

FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    AYSLUM. 

CHARACTERISTICS   of  the    AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

IN  the  Afvlum  for  Jtim^  1790,  ws  prefented  our  readers  with  a  celebrated 
fpcech  of  a  Creek-hidian,  agahifi  the  wwioderate  life  of fpirittious  liquors ; 
and  in  'the  Afylam/cr  Deccriber,  -vjs  gave  fQ7ne  further  fpecimens  of  In- 
dian Oratory,  for  thefe,  together  -ajith  the  follo'VJing  extraHs,  tue  are  in- 
debted to  a  gentletnan  of  literary  eminence  in  this  city,  "vnho  firfl  publijhcd 
them,  in  a  pamphlet,  (-which  is  no-d)  out  ef  print,)  in  the  year  175  3. 

IT  is  a  very  great  miftake  to  think  thofe  people  are  barbarians,  al- 
ways thirfting  after  human  blood.  Very  different  is  their  cha- 
rafter.  They  are  the  greateft  peace-lovers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  fierceft  and  boldeft  -warriors,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  bravery  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  their  conftancy  in  enduring 
hardihips,  have  never  been  excelled  by  the  mod  renowned  Romans; 
nor,  in  time  of  peace,  have  the  moft  generous  nations  ever  outfhone 
them,  in  ads  of  humanity,  hofpitality,  juftice,   and  fincerity. 

Numerous  are  the  proofs  which  might  be  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
charaftcr  of  them.    Whenever  their  country  and  liberty  lie  at  (lake. 
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their  heroic  ardour  and  contempt  of  death,  has  often  been  carried  fo 
far,  that  they  have  been  known  to  continue  finging  their  exploits,  and' 
triumphing  in  their  glorious  fate,  even  in  the  midft  of  torments  and 
the  agonizing  throws  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  their 
country  and  liberty  are  out  of  danger,  their  paffionate  defirc  oi  peace 
as  far  exceeds  vulgar  bounds,  as  their  ardour  in  war.  They  ef- 
tecm  peace  the  greateft  blefling  under  heaven  ;  and  their  young  men 
and  maids,  of  fine  natural  parts,  with  their  bards,  or  druids,  frame 
Songs  of  Peace,  while  their  venerable  Sachems  mention  it  with  fuch 
complacency  and  triumphant  rapture,  that  their  fpeech  feems  a  poet- 
ical  language,  or  rather  a  fort  of  divine  cnthufiafm. 

Peace  they  always  exprefs  by  the  emblem  of  a  fair  tree,  whofe  top' 
reaches  to  the  fun,  and  whofe  roots  are  extended throughaU  the  nations- 
that  are  leagued  in  the  fame  chain  with  themfelves.  Such  nations 
they  reprefent  as  repofmg  unmolefted  under  the  facred  fhade  of  this 
tree,  cheered  with  the  ambrofial  dews  of  happinefs,  dropping  from 
its  ever-verdant  leaves. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  is  the  general  charafter  of  thefe  reputed 
barbarians,  that  they  will  cheerfully  forego  the  allurements  of  eafe ; 
and,  undaunted,  confront  the  blacked  horrors  of  war,  whenever  li- 
berty and  their  country  point  the  way  ;  and,  when  thefe  are  no  more 
at  ftake,  they  will  as  cheerfully  relinquifti  the  charms  of  conquefl,  and 
fly  to  feaft  upon  the  private  focial  joys,  under  the  fhade  of  their  loved 
tree  of  peace :  And  herein,  perhaps,  they  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  politer  nations.  They  think  their  whole  happi- 
nefs and  reputation,  as  a  people,  depends  upon  fupporting  this  cha- 
radler ;  and  their  whole  polity  and  public  ceremonies,  both  at  making 
war  and  peace,  are  calculated  to  fupport  it. 

The  night  before  they  go  forth  to  war,  it  is  their  cuftom  to  aflem- 
ble  ;  and,  having  their  faces  painted  in  the  moft  frightful  manner,  as 
they  always  have  in  the  day  of  battle,  every  warrior,  rifmg  up  in  his 
turn,  lings  the  great  exploits  of  his  anceftors,  together  with  his  own. 
This  is  accompanied  with  violent  gefticulations,  worked  up  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  as  would  make  any  fpeftator,  that  is  unacquainted  with  their 
cuftoms,  uneafy.  This  is  what  is  called  the  TVar-da7:ce ;  and,  by  thefe 
gefticulations,  they  reprefent  the  manner  in  which  thofe  great  actions 
were  performed,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  their  foag.  In  the  mean 
while,  all  prefent  join,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  chorus,  and  applaud 
every  notable  aft.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Colden,  their  hiftory-writer,  ju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  rude  folemnities  of  tills  kind  might  have  given  the 
firft  rife  to  tragedy. 

But  further,  to  avoid  digreffions,  it  is  alfo  their  cuftom  to  reprefent 
their  chief  adlions  on  trees,  near  their  dwellings,  which,  together  with 
thefe  war-fongs,  tranfmits  the  hiftory  of  their  illuftrious  atchieve- 
ments  from  generation  to  generation.  All  this,  joined  to  that  folemn 
reception  and  thofe  acclamations  of  applaufe  (not  inferior  to  the  ho- 
nours of  a  Roman  triumph)  which  tliey  have  on  their  return  from 
war,  fcrve  to  keep  alive  that  love  of  liljerty,  and  fpirit  of  heroifm, 
which  conftitute  their  peculiar  character.  They  are  at  as  much  pains, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  propagate  the  love  of  honourable  peace,  as  tef 
keep  alive  a  noble  ardour  in  ho?iourable  war.     They  promulgate 
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peace  with  tTie  greatcft  folemnities,  particularly  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet,  or  axe  of  war  ;  the  planting  of  the  tree  oi peace ^  together  with 
the  dancing  and  fmging  of  pec^ce  f'J?igs. 

Their  humanity  and  hofpitality  are  as  remarkable  as  their  other 
virtues.  It  is  known,  by  long  experience,  that  when  once  they  have 
fecured  their  prifoners,  they  never  ufe  them  ill ;  and,  in  times  of  great- 
eft  want,  they  will  rather  fuffer  themfelves,  their  wives  and  children, 
to  ftarve,  than  fee  their  prifoners  deftitute  of  their  allowance.  Nor 
is  there  one  inftance  known,  of  their  having  ever  offered  the  leaft  vi- 
olence to  any  female  captive. 

Strangers,  who  take  fancluary  among  them,  of  whatever  nation  or 
colour,  they  proteft  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  fanftity  of  honour. 
Sooner  than  deliver  up  any  refugee,  or  violate  what  they  think  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  they  will  pay  his  debts  for  him,  or  give  the  value 
of  him  in  fkins  to  his  mafter.  Nor  do  they  reft  here,  or  think  they 
have  done  enough  for  the  happinefs  of  the  perfon  who  thus  throws 
himfelf  upon  their  protection,  until  they  have  given  him  lands  for  a 
rnaintenance,  and  naturalized  him  among  their  nations.  What  is 
there,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  virtue  and  fimplicity,  more  worthy  of 
admiration,  than  thefe  well  attefted  fafts  ! 

V/hen  any  body  of  people  from  other  nations  comes  among  them, 
they  offer  them  fettlements,  and  Incorporate  them  with  themfelves  ; 
by  which  means  they  ftrengthen  their  little  States,  and  give  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  beft  policy. 

With  regard  to  fome  vices  and  favage  cuftoms  that  prevail  among 
them,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  them,  when  we  put  their  many 
ihining  virtues  in  the  balance,  and  reflecl  upon  the  force  of  cuftom  and 
education,  which,  in  the  poUleft  nations,  has  frequently  foftened  and 
familiarized  the  moft  barbarous  adiions ;  fuch  as  burning  children 
alive  in  facrifice,  and  perfecuting  one  another  to  death,  for  God's 
fake. 

FOR    THE    U  N  I  V  E  P.  S  A  L    ASYLUM. 

History   of  the   American    Revolution. 

X';     . 

C Cotitifiued jrrj?n  page  5S0,   of  Vol.  V.) 

^  1~^U  RING  thefe  tranfanftions,  the  blockade  of  (Quebec  was 
''"^^^  ^|_^  continued,  by  the  few  American  troops  who  furvived 
the  fall  of  general  Montgomery,  and  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  that 
place.  Although  tlieir  number  was  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
garrifon ;  and  although  even  thefe  were  not  furnillied  with  ordnance 
fufficient  to  make  any  impreflion  on  the  works ;  and,  from  the  fcveri- 
ty  of  the  duty  which  was  to  be  undergone,  by  fuch  a  handful  of  men, 
were  unable  to  procure  one  night's  reft  out  of  two,  till  the  arrival 
of  fome  fmall  reinforcements,  yet  they  were  active  and  perfevering 
in  their  attempts  to  furprife  the  garrifon ;  and  were  tolerably  fac- 
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cefsful  in  cutting  off  every  relief,  or  fupply  of  proviilons,  from  with- 
out. 

General  Carleton  contented  himfelf  with  hi*  fituation.  He  guarded 
with  the  utmoft  vigilance  againrt  the  attempts  of  the  befiegers  to  fur- 
prife  the  garrifon ;  but  did  not  choofe  to  run  the  riilc  of  Tallying  out 
to  repel  their  attacks,  well  knov/ing  that  he  would  be  able  to  drive 
them  out  of  Canada  with  eafe,  as  foon  as  his  expeded  reinforcements 
fhould  arrive  from  Great-Britain. 

The  Canadians,  diiheartened  by  the  late  misfortunes  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  difgufted  by  the  rapacious  depredations  committed  on 
their  property,  both  by  the  officers  and  foldiers,  became  more  cool  in 
their  attachment ;  and,  at  one  time,  a  coniiderable  number  of  them 
embodied  themfelves,  under  a  Mr-  Beajeu,  with  an  intent  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  their  capital ;  but  were  encountered,  on  their  march, 
by  a  detachment  of  Provincials,  who  entirely  defeated  them. 

Congrefs,  delirous  of  ftriking  a  deciiive  blow  in  Canada,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England,  and  encouraged  by 
the  fuccefs  which  at  firft  attended  general  Montgomery,  had  refolved, 
^  o  before  the  news  of  his  unfortimate  attempt  to  ftorm  Quebec 
J^"'  '  arrived,  that  nine  battalions  fhould  be  kept  up  in  Canada. 
The  news  of  general  Montgomery's  fall,  though  difcouraging,  did 
not  extinguish  the  ardour  of  the  Americans.  Congrefs  refolved,  that 
«  the  troops  already  voted  fhould  march  for  Canada,  with  all_ 

■''  '  "*  poffible  fpeed ;  and  that  fome  others  fhould  forthwith  be 
raifed,  for  the  fame  fervice. 

Thefe  meafures  of  Congrefs  were  v/armly  feconded  by  the  people 
at  large.  Honfeholders  cheerfully  farnifhed  what  blankets  could  be 
fpared  from  their  families,  for  this  winter  expedition ;  many  thou- 
fands  of  hard  dollars,  for  the  nfe  of  the  army  in  Canada,  were  readi- 
ly exchanged,  at  par,  by  individuals,  for  the  paper  bills  of  Congrefs  ; 
and  the  recruiting  bufinefs  went  on  with  the  utmoft  fpirit  and  fuccefs. 
So  great  was  the  public  ardour  that  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  received  his 
recruiting  orders,  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  Pcnnfylvania  regiments,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  raifed  his  full  complement  of  men,  with  fuch  ex- 
traordinary expedition,  that  fix  companies  of  his  regiment  joined 
the  army  before  Quebec  on  the  nth  of  April,  notwithftanding  the 
hardfhips  they  fuftained,  from  the  length  of  the  march,  and  the  ex- 
treme coldnefs  of  the  feafon. 

About  this  time,  a  woman,  infedled  with  the  fmall-pox,  came  out 
from  Quebec  ;  and,  by  mixing  with  the  American  foldiers,  fprqad  the 
contagion  amongft  them,  to  the  great  diminution  of  their  effeftive 
force.  By  the  arrival  of  various  reinforcements,  the  army  am.ounted 
to  three  thoufand  men,  by  the  firft  of  May  ;  but  of  thefe  not  more 
than  900  were  fit  for  duty,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  fmall  pox  a- 
mongft  them.  The  foldiers  inoculated  themfelves,  contrary  to  the 
pofitive  orders  of  of  their  officers 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  American  army,  when  General  Tho- 
mas arrived,  and  took  the  command.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
Mav  "  "^^"^^^^  attempting  to  furprize  the  town.  The  river' being 
^'  fufficiently  free  from  ice,  a  fire-fhip  was  prepared  and  feut  to 
burn  the  fhipping ;  fcaling-ladders  were  at  the  fame  time  provided  ; 
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and  the  troops  were  held  in  readinefs  for  an  attack  on  Quebec,  as  foon 
as  the  fire-fhip  ihould  fpread  devaftation  among  the  veflels  in  the  ri- 
ver. But  the  plan  failed, — the  fhip  being  fet  in  a  blaze  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  fent  drifting  down  the  ftream. 

No  profpecl  now  remained  of  effefting  any  thing  againft  Quebec, 
"where  fuccours  were  daily  expetted.  The  number  of  healthy  men  in 
the  American  army  was  very  inconfiderable  ;  they  were  incumbered 
with  the  fick ;  difperfed  in  different  quarters,  for  want  of  barracks, 
-,  and  furnifhed  with  no  more  than  three  days  provifions.    It 

^  ^'  was  therefore  refolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  retreat  imme- 
diately, in  the  bed  manner  they  could.  But  the  refolve  was  too  late. 
Some  of  the  Ihips,  with  reinforcements  from  Great  Britain,  arrived 
next  morning,  having  forced  their  way  through  the  ice,  before  fuch  a 
meafure  was  deemed  practicable  by  the  Americans.  General  Carle- 
ton,  perceiving  the  intention  of  the  American  general  to  make  good 
a  retreat,  landed  a  number  of  troops  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival, 
joined  them  to  thofe  in  the  garrifon,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  at- 
tack the  retreating  army.  He  met  with  no  refiftance.  The  beiiegers 
retreated  with  the  utmort  precipitation. 

Candour  demands  that  a  tribute  be  paid,  in  this  place,  to  the  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the  military  talents,  of  general  Carleton.  He  had 
hitherto  ftruggled  under  difficulties  which  would  have  proved  infur- 
jnountable  to  an  officer  of  common  abilities  :  He  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  charader  as  a  man — A  great  number  of  the 
Americans  had  been  left  fick  in  the  holpitals  ;  thefe  unfortunate  men 
he  treated  in  the  moft  generous  manner  ;  and  permitted  them,  when 
recovered,  to  return  home.  But  his  humanity  did  not  reft  here. 
/Apprehending  that  many  of  the  fick  and  wounded,  who  were  unable 
to  make  good  their  retreat,  might  be  concealed  in  the  woods,  andex- 
pofed  to  great  diftrefs,  he  iffiied  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  per- 
Ibns  to  feek  them  out,  and  give  them  ail  n-eceflary  relief,  at  the  pub- 
lick  expence.  To  induce  them  to  accept  of  this  benevolent  offer,  he 
further  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  they  were  recovered,  they  fhould  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  refpeftive  homes. 

The  Americans  retreated  till  they  reached  the  river  Sorcl,  where 
they  were  joined  by  confiderable  reinforcements  ;  but  the  prevalence 
of  the  fmall  pox  amongft  them,  very  much  weakened  their  force. 
Here  general  Thomas  caught  the  infeftion  and  died.  He  had  for- 
bidden his  men  to  be  inoculated,  and  would  not  avail  himfelf  of  a  pre- 
caution which  he  did  not  allow  the  foldiers  to  ufe.  The  command 
now  devolved  on  general  Sullivan. 

The  Americans  had,  for  Ibme  time  paft,  ftationed  a  party  of  400 
men  at  the  Cedars,  a  fmall  fort,  about  forty  miles  above  Montreal. 
The  fort  was  attacked,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  by  a  mixed  party, 
conlifting  of  a  few  regulars,  fome  Canadians,  and  a  number  of  Indians. 
Col.  Eeadle,  the  commanding  officer,  refigned  his  place  to  major 
Butterfield,  and  repaired  to  Montreal,  under  the  pretext  of  obtain- 
ing a  reinforcement.  Buttterfield,  without  having  made  much  re- 
fiftance, furrendered  the  fort.  In  the  mean  thne  a  reinforcement  was 
coming  forward  from  Montreal,  under  major  Shei-burne,  Beadle  not 
being  difpofed  to  return.     Sherburne  was  fiercely  attacked  on  his 
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Inarch,  by  a  body  of  500  Canadians  and  Indians  ;  and  though  at  the 
head  of  no  more  than  100  men,  he  maintained  an  obftinate  conflidt 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  he  was  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  who 
furrounded  the  remains  of  his  brave  party,  and  rufhed  on  with  their 
tomahawks.  Many  were  butchered;  and  the  reft  were  made  pri- 
foners.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  flain  in  this  aftion  ;  but  what  ex- 
afperated  them  moft  was  the  fall  of  a  Seneca  chief.  Arnold,  who 
commanded  at  Montreal,  immediately  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  to  the  Cedars,  to  remedy  the  evils  that  had  taken  place.  But, 
on  his  approaching  the  fort,  he  was  informed,  that  if  he  proceeded, 
the  whole  of  the  prifoners  Ihould  immediately  be  put  to  death.  This 
threat  obliged  him  to  defift,  and  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  prifoners. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  general  Carleton  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  1 3000  effedive  regular  troops.  He  now  fixed  the  principal 
rendezvous  at  Three  Rivers,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  diftant  from  each 
about  ninety  miles.  The  Sorel,  where  the  Americans  were  pofted, 
was  about  50  miles  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Only  one  divifion 
of  the  Britifh  under  general  hYazer,  was  yet  ftationed  at  Three  ri- 
vers ;  another  commanded  by  general  Nefbit  lay  near  the  town,  on 
board  the  tranfports  ;  and  a  greater  than  either  was  on  its  way  from 
Quebec,  in  feveral  fmall  parties,  by  land  and  water,  under  the  gene- 
rals Carleton,  Burgoyne,  and  others. 

An  enterprize,  of  a  moft  extraordinary  and  perilous  nature,  was 
at  this  time  projeded,  and  undertaken  by  the  Americans.  About 
2000  men,  under  general  Thomfon,  embarked  in  boats  with  a  view,  to 
furprize  the  Britifh  troops  at  Three  Rivers.  Coafting  along  the 
Southern  fhore  till  he  came  oppofite  to  Point  du  Lac,  to  avoid  the 
armed  vefl'els  and  tranfports,  which  lay  higher  up  than  Three  Rivers, 
he  there  crofled  over,  and  landed  his  men  in  the  night,  without  being 
obferved  by  the  fliipping. 

Three  Rivers  being  rather  a  long  ftragglihg  vUlage  than  a  regu- 
lar town,  it  was  thought  beft  to  attack  it  by  break  of  day,  in  four 
different  quarters,  at  the  fame  time.  From  Point  du  Lac  to  Three  Ri- 
vers are  two  roads  ;  one  leading  along  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  ether 
nearly  parallel,  but  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  river.  It  was 
determined  to  advance  by  the  latter.  But  general  Thomfon  being 
falfely  informed,  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  v/ere  poft- 
ed  at  three  miles  diftance,  inftantly  marched  to  diflodge  them.  On 
difcovering  the  miftake  he  returned,  but  fo  much  time  had  been  loft, 
that  day-light  appeared,  when  they  were  fix  miles  from  their  objedt. 
The  road,  moreover,  was  extrmely  bad  ;  fo  that  all  hope  of  fucceed- 
ing  by  furprize  was  now  at  an  end.  About  fun-rife  they  were  fired 
on  by  two  armed  veflels.  An  open  attack  was  im.mediately  refolved 
on.  The  drums  were  beat ;  and  the  troops  moved  on,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  the  badnefs  of  the  road  would  permit.  Having  advanc- 
ed three  miles  farther,  they  were  fired  on  by  the  fhips  of  war.  This 
obliged  them  to  file  off  from  the  river  to  a  circuitous  road,  which  al- 
fo  led  to  the  town;  but  through  woodlands  and  fwamps  that  were 
almoft  impaflable.     After  fuftaining  great  fatigue,  and  wading  a  riv- 
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ulet  breaft-deep,  they  at  length  gained  the  open  country  near  the 
village.  A  party  of  the  Britilh  were  difcovered  about  a  mile  diftaat. 
Theie  Col.  Wayne  immediately  attacked.  Ardent  for  aftion  his  on- 
fet  was  vigourous  ;  but  he  v/as  foon  repulfed  by  fuperior  numbers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  general  Thomfon  left  the  main  bo- 
dy, and  went  to  join  the  detachment  that  was  engaged  ;  but  he  loft 
his  way  in  the  woods,  and  was  never  able  to  return.  In  the  ab- 
fence  of  general  Thomfon,  the  command  devolved  on  Col.  St.  Clair, 
l^erceiving  that  the  Britifh  troops  were  landed  from  on  board  the 
tranlports ;  and  were  advancing  on  the  river  road,  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  Americans,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  only  to  be  ef- 
fected, by  returning  through  the  fame  difmal  fwamps  and  thickets 
they  had  already  traverfed.  On  approaching  the  Point  du  Lac,  they 
found  that  the  Britifh  had  arrived  there  before  them,  in  expectation 
of  dellroying  their  batteaux.  At  the  fame  time,  they  learned  tliat 
they  were  purfued  by  another  ftrong  party  of  the  Britilh,  who  were 
now  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  their  rear.  Thus  fituated, 
with  the  enemy  both  in  their  front  and  rear,  and  hemmed  in  on  one 
fide  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  immediate  deftrudion  feemed  inevitable. 
In  this  trying  dilemma,  the  only  expedient  that  remained,  was  to 
make  a  forced,  but  circuitous  march,  fo  as  to  get  beyond  the  party 
in  front,  tind  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  Sorel,  through  the 
Nvoods.  Col.  ot.  Clair,  having  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  from 
his  having  ferved  in  it  in  the  preceding  war,  was  able  to  point  out  a 
route,  in  which  the  river  de  Loups,  which  lay  in  their  way,  was  ford- 
able.  This  plan  facceeded.  Though  purlued  by  the  enemy,  they 
effedled  their  efcape  through  the  woods,  and  arrived  at.  the  Sorel, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  men,  moft  of  whom  were 
taken  prifoners. 

Col.  St.  Clair  was  unable  to  proceed  in  this  retreat,  from  a  hurt 
he  had  received  in  his  foot.  His  men  generoully  offered  to  carry 
him  ;  but  this  propofal  he  declined,  and  remained,  under  cover  of  a 
large  tree  whioli  had  been  blown  up  by  the  roots,  with  two  or  three 
other  officers,  who  were  exhaufted  with  fatigue.  Here  they  were 
fiirrounded  by  the  Britifli.  Theyneverthelefs  remained  undiicovered 
till  night  came  on,  when  they  made  their  efcape.  They  had  now 
been  almoft  three  days  without  provifions  ;  but  they  were  kindly  re- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  days  ai-rived  at  the  Sorel, 
Avhere  they  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
tachment had  arrived  before  ihem  ;  and  alfo  that  Major  Wood,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  batteaux,  at  Point  du  Lac,  load  efcaped 
with  the  wliole  of  them,  and  arrived  fafely  at  the  Sorel. 

General  Thomfon  was  lefs  fortunate.  He  had  fallen  in  with  Col. 
Irvine  and  fome  other  olhcers.  I'liey  wandered  the  wlioie  night  in 
thick  fwamps  ;  and  being  unable  to  make  their  way  to  the  river,  tKey 
at  length  took  refuge  in  a  houfe,  and  were  there  niade  prifoners. 

Thus  terminated  an  adventurous  undertaking,  which  probably 
Vv'oiild  not  have  been  entered  on,  had  the  real  ilrength  of  the  Britifli, 
at  Three  Rivers,  been  known.  At  any  rate,  it  might  have  been  pru- 
dent to  abandon  the  enterprize,  as  foon  as  they  found  they  were  du"- 
covered,  and  no  hope  of  furpriiing  the  cn^my  remained. 
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The  whole  of  the  Britifli  army  having  arrived  at  Three  Rivers^ 
they  puflied  forward,  by  land  and  water,  for  the  Sorel,  where  tliey 
„     ^  arrived  a  few  hours  after  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had 

J.ws  14.  j^^.^  .^^  General  Burgoyne  was  difpatched  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  force,  with  inftruttions  to  purfue  the  Americans  to  St. 
John's ;  bat  not  to  rilk  any  thing,  till  another  column,  on  his  right, 
ihould  be  able  to  co-operate  with  him.  This  cautious  condudt  gave 
the  retreating  army  tim.e  to  efcape. 

General  Sullivan  gained  great  honour  by  the  manner  in  wiiich 
this  retreat  was  condufted.  Ke  faved  all  the  baggage  and  public 
ftores  ;  and  brought  oif  his  fick,  who  were  very  numerous.  On  the 
firft  of  July  he  reached  Crown- Point ;  and  at  that  place  made  his  firft 
ftand.  The  want  of  boats  obliged  the  Britifh  to  defill:  from  the  pur- 
fait,  which,  for  the  prefent,  they  urged  no  farther  than  St.  John's. 
By  the  retreat  of  the  American  army,  the  friendly  Canadians  were  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  fituation.  They  expoftulated  v/ith  General 
Sullivan  in  the  mod  feeling  manner  ;  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  be- 
wailed their  hard  fate,  earneftly  entreating  him,  not  to  abandon  them 
to  the  refentment  of  their  former  rulers.  The  only  relief  he  could 
afford  them  was,  an  afliirance  of  protection,  if  they  accompanied 
him  in  his  retreat ;  but  this  was  a  diftreiTmg  alternative  to  men  who 
had  wives,  children,  and  immoveable  property.  In  general,  they 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  calling  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  that 
government  they  had  offended. 

The  only  circumftance  that  faved  General  Sullivan's  army,  and  pre- 
vented an  immediate  invafton  of  the  colonies  by  General  Carlton,  was 
the  naval  force  of  the  Americans  on  Lake-Champlain,  where  the  Bri- 
tifli had  not  a  fingle  veffel.  To  remove  this  obftacle  engaged  his  im- 
mediate attention.  It  was  found  that  no  lefs  than  thirty  vellels  would 
be  neceffary,  in  order  to  acquire  a  fuperiority  on  the  Lake.  Some 
large  veffels  had  been  brought  from  England  ;  but  tbefe  muft  be  ta- 
ken to  pieces  and  reconftruded,  owing  to  the  great  obRruetions 
which  occurred,  in  the  rapids  that  run  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Here  the  exertions  of  the  Britifli  feamen  and  fol- 
diers  were  almoft  incredible.  They  tranfported  over  landing  places, 
and  diagged  up  the  rapids,  thirty  long-boats,  a  number  of  large 
flat-bottomed  boats,  a  gondola,  and  above  four  hundred  batteaux. 
So  great  was  the  expedition  with  which  the  bufmefs  went  forward, 
that  the  principal  veflel,  carrying  three  mafts  and  eighteen  twelve 
pounders,  was  finiflied  in  twenty  eight  days,  from  the  laying  of  her 
keel,  completely  rigged,  and  fitted  for  asStion  ;  and  in  three  months 
the  whole  armament  was  completed.  This  adivity  was  abfolutely 
neceflary,  as  their  plan  was,  after  taking  poffeiEon  of  the  Lake:  and 
forts,  to  pufli  on  to  Albany,  where  they  might  winter  comniodioufiy  ; 
and  be  in  readinefs  in  the  fpring,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  at 
Nevv^-York,  in  fo  deciiive  a  manner,  as  to  put  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsiul 
termination  to  the  war. 

On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  great  exertions  were  made  to  de- 
fend the  colonies  from  an  invalion,  in  this  quarter.  General  Gates 
took  the  cor::'mand  in  the  iiimmer.  On  hie  arrival  a  council  of  offi- 
cers was   held,  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  on  the  bed  means  of 
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guarding  againft  the  iacurfions  of  the  enemy.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  Crown-Point  was  the  belt  place  to  erecl:  fortifications,  for  the 
pnrpofc  of  defence  ;  but  tlie  council  aflembled  on  this  occafion,  re- 
folved,  that  it  would  be  better  to  ered  their  principal  works  on  a 
ftrong  ground  which  lies  a  little  to  the  caft  of  ficonderoga  ;  and  to 
endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  maintain  a  fuperiority  on  Lake-Cham- 
plain.  General  G^tes  accordingly  colleded  his  principal  force,  no-vr 
coniuHng  of  I20CO  men,  at  Ticonderoga  ;  and  a  number  of  veflels 
were  conftrucled  at  bkeuefborough.  * 

But  the  Americans  were  not  poflefled  of  the  fame  means  as  the  Bri- 
tlfli,  for  increafmg  their  naval  armament.  Notwithftanding  their 
endeavours,  their  liil:  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  veflels,  the 
lai-gelt  of  which  was  afchooner,  mounting  twelve  hx  and  four  poun- 
ders. The  force  of  the  enemy  confided  of  the  fnip  already  mention- 
ed, carrying  eighteen  twelve  pouiiders  ;  two  flout  fchooners,  one  of 
them  mounting  fourteen,  and  the  other  twelve  fix  pounders  j  a  ra- 
deau,  with  fix  twenty  four  and  fix  twelve  pounders  ;  twenty  gun-boats, 
each  carrying  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance,  from  nine  to  twenty  four 
pounders  ;  and  a  number  of  tranfports  for  the  troops,  baggage,  war- 
like (lores,  provifions  ccc.  that  were  to  be  conveyed  over  the  Lake, 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  fleet. 

The  American  fleet  was  commanded. by  general  Arnold,  who  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  the  defect  of  ftrength  by  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October  the  Britlfli  fleet  attacked  genera-1  Ar- 
nold s  ai-mament.  It  was  drawn  up  with  great  fkill,  between  anifland 
and  tlie  main  land,  to  prevent  the  Britifli  from  furrounding  it.  An 
aftion  now  began,  which  was  maintained,  with  equal  courage  on  both 
fides,  for  fome  hours.  The  wind  was  fo  unfavourable  to  the  Britifh, 
that  a  number  of  their  (Irongel!:  veflels  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
aftion.  This  leflened  the  inequality  fo  much,  that  the  principal  da- 
mage fuftained  by  the  Americans,  was  the  lofs  of  a  fchooner  and  a  gon- 
dola. At  night  the  aftion  was  difcontinued.  General  Arnold,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  took  the  opportunity 
of  tlie  night  to  efcape  with  his  fleet.  Next  morning  he  was  entirely 
out  of  fight.  The  wind  proving  favourable,  the  Britifli  purfued,  with 
all  the  fail  they  could  crowd,  and  came  up  with  the  Americans  near 
Crown- Point,  where  a  defperatc  engagement  enfaed,  and  was  fup- 
ported  with  great  fpirit  by  Arnold,  againfl  a  fuperior  force,  for  two 
hours.  Some  of  his  veiTeis  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Ticondero- 
ga. Two  gallies  and  five  gondolas,  which  remained,  withftood  the 
v/hole  force  of  the  enemy.  At  length,  general  Arnold,  finding  refift- 
ance  ineifeclual,  ran  the  veflBs  on  fliore,  and  blew  theni  up,  haviug 
firil  landed  his  men.  He  did  not  quit  his  own  galley  till  Ihe  was  in 
flames,  lefl:  the  Britifli  fliould  board  her,  and  firike  his  flag. 

The  enemy  being  now  in  poflefllon  of  Lake-Champlain,  the  few 
continental  troops,  at  Crown- Point,  ^^■itlldrew  to  tlie  main  body, 
at  Ticonderoga.  General  Carletontook  poflefljion  of  thv  ground  from 
which  they  had  retreated.  He  fent  two  detachments,  and  fomc  vef- 
fcls,  to  reconnoitre  the  works  of  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga  ;  but, 
{lading  them  too  flrong,  he  was  deterred  from  making  \\\y  attempt 
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to  reduce  that  poft.     The.  approach  of  winter  obliged  him  to  return'''* 
to  Canada,  for  the  fake  of  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  army. 
But  this  he  did,  with  the  expectation  of  entering  the  colonies,  by  the   ; 
way  of  the  Lakes,  with  a  powerful  force,  inthefpring,  wlien  he  hoped 
he  fhould  be  able  to  penetrate  the  country,  till  he  formed  a  jundion 
with  the  Britifli  ai-my  at  New- York. 

(To  be   coiiiinmd.) 

On  the  I  M  P  R  O  V  E  M  E  NT    0/  W  O  R  N-O  U  T 
LANDS. 

Cojumunicated  to  the  Block' ey  and  Merion  Society  for  pro7noti77g  Agriculture 
atid  Rural  Econo??ty,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Peters  Efq^,  Prefident 
of  t  je  Society. 

WHEN  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  defects  in  our  mode 
of  farming,  I  promifed  to  ufe  my  endeavours  to  fuggeft  re- 
medies for  evils,  which  1  wifh  prevailed  only  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Exceptions  are  happily  to  be  met  with;  but  the  ftile  of  agriculture, 
under  firailar  circumftances,  is  too  much  alike  every  where.  It  is 
the  more  unfortunate,  as  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  exhaufted  lands 
feem  to  be  the  leaft  ingenious  and  induftrlous,  in  calling  to  their  af- 
flftance  fyjletn  and  experhnent,  although  they  ftand  the  moft  in  need 
of  them.  It  would  feem  that,  as  to  them,  the  old  adage  of  Necejfity 
bei^ig  the  Mother  of  Invention  fhould  not  apply.  Their  fpirits,  and  con- 
fequently  their  exertions,  feem  to  fail  them,  and  to  be  exhaufted  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  inrpoverilhment  attending  their  foil.  E- 
ven  the  induftrious  few  much,  and  reap  little.  As  long  as  thofe  who 
poflefs  it  can  clear  a  piece  of  new  land,  they  apply  themfelves  to  the 
tillage  of  it,  and  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  refidue  of  their 
farms,  to  what  they  deem  unconquerable  poverty.  If  you  enquire 
the  reafons  of  their  negligence,  they  will  allign  any  but  the  true  one. 
— ''They  have  not  ftock  enough  to  make  manure  —  they  have  not 
ftrength  enough  to  work  much  land,  and  muft  therefore  work  that 
which  yields  the  moft — they  have  not  money  to  purchafe  the  means 
of  re-invigorating  their  farms."' — The  fadt  is,  that  their  not  making 
the  neceflary  and  proper  application  of  their  ftock  and  ftrength  is  the 
caufe  of  the  latter  misfortune,  which  includes  the  reft.  If  their  ftock 
is  fmall,  it  requires  the  more  attention  to  produce  profit  from  it ; 
and  if  their  ftrength  is  not  great  enough  for  tivo  acres,  let  it  be  ap- 
plied eiftclually  to  one.  They  will  find  their  affairs  in  this  c«.fe  mend 
as  if  by  magic.  Their  expenfes  will  be  lefs,  and  of  courfe  their 
profits  greater.  Their  labour  will  have  a  limited,  and  confequently 
a  practicable,  objecl;.  Savings  in  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  of 
ieed,  of  expenfe  in  wages,  of  expenditures  to  mechanics,  with  all 
the  confequences  of  cultivating  a  fmall  portion  of  land  well,  will  im- 
mediately follow.  They  will  not  fail  in  the  accompliftiment  of  their 
obj&a  ;  but  they  will  ce.fe  to  bring  themfelves  in  debt  by  mifapplied- 
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endeavours  to  avoid  it.  They  v/ill  find  too  their  oji:  acre,  -well  culti- 
vated, more  produtuve  than  7>ia}iy  in  the  old  rotine  of  mifmanage- 
ment.  The  difference  between  a  highly  improved  acre  and  one  even 
beyond  mediotrity  is  greater  tnan  at  Hrft  view  it  appears.  In  England, 
the  proportion  of  rent  between  land  producing  five  quarters  and  that 
bringing  three  qnarters  per  acre,  is  often  more  than  two  to  one.  let 
the  produce  is  not  double.  But  after  labour  and  expenfe,  which  are 
the  lame  in  both,  the  excefs  is  the  profit :  and  the  tenants  at  the  high- 
eft  rents  clear  the  moft  money  and  get  rich,  while  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  others  become  bankrupt. 

Thefe  obfervatioas  are  the  moft  applicable  to  ihofe,  who,  \i^.i.e  our- 
felves,  have  their  lots  caft  in  a  country  exhaufted  by  bad  tillage. 
With  good  and  fyftematical  culture  our  fttuation  v/ould  have  been  ve- 
ry dijferent.  Under  good  management  our  lands  would  have  ftill 
continued  fertile  ;  and  we  fhoald  not  poUefs  them  in  their  prefent  mi- 
ferable  ftate.  i  he  following  Remarks  are  intended  to  elucidate  and 
confirm  my  obfervations  on  the  hrft  evil  which  I,  on  a  former  occafion, 
pointed  out,  viz.  "  Dsfcds  in  our  Mode  of  TilUigcJ" — 

One  would  think  that  the  bare  recital  of  the  common  mode  of  pre- 
paration for  wheat,  too  generally  accemplifbed  here  in  one  year, 
thcu'^h  in  well-informed  countries  it  is  not  compleated  in  lefs  than 
three^  would  fuhlciently  point  out  the  evil  and  the  remedy. 

In  general,  the  fod  is  turned  or  broken  up  in  the  fpring,  at  the  moft 
fo!/r,  but  more  frequently  lefs  than  three  inches  deep.  This  fod  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  grafs -roots.  The  roots  of  permanent 
and  noxious  weeds  (whofe  fibres  have  formed  a  mat,  pervading  the 
greater  part  of  the  furface,  where  they  run  horizontally,  and,  if  tap- 
rooted,  ftriking  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit)  occupy  the  reft.  1  he 
feeds  of  thefe  weeds,  both  annual  and  perennial,  have  been  dro^  ping 
for  years,  ready  to  vegetate  with  the  firft  ftirring  of  the  earth.  In 
this  wretched  fituation  it  is  plowed  moft  wretchedly,  becaufe  fuper- 
iicially,  and  left  witiiout  harrowing  for  two  or  tliree  months.  It  is 
then  croiled ;  at  the  feafon  of  fov/ing  harrowed  ;  the  feed  is  then 
plowed  in,  and  thus  committed  to  this  m.iferable  mafs  of  clods,  un- 
broken in  the  whole  or  in  part-  In  this  mafs  are  contained  undecay- 
ed  roots  of  weeds  and  vegetating  blue  and  unconquered  fibrous  graf- 
fes,  which,  unlike  tap-rooted  grades,  fach  as  clover,  are  pefi:s,  and 
not  afliftants  to  grain.  The  feed  is  then  left  to  take  its  chance,  with 
this  hoft  of  enemies  to  contend  with.  Added  to  thefe,  a  crop  of  In- 
dian corn,  a  gnai  cxhaufter,  is  often  taken  in  the  feafon  of  fowing  the 
grain.  This,  with  its  other  bad  eifeds;  prevents  the  plough  and  har- 
row from  having  their  full  operation — This  is  a  true  ftatement  of 
the  gemral.  praB.ce,  which,  if  we  do  not  amend,  will  prolong  the  cau- 
fes  of  our  complaints,  that  blue  grafs,  garlick,  and  other  weeds,  choak 
and  naufeate  our  crops  ;  infomuch  that  our  produce  pays  not  for  our 
labour  and  expenfes.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  plant,  fucli  as  -wheat 
(which  will  penetrate  three  feet,  if  the  foil  will  admit  of  it,  and  whofe 
horizontal  roots  have  been  meafured  ten  feet)  will  perfeA  itfelf  in 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  in  a  collection  of  clods,  tuflbcks  of 
weed-roots,  and  increafmg  mats  of  blue  grafs,  which  will  prevent  the 
extenfion  of  its  roots  and  fibres  I  Will  any  one  believe  that  weedS;  fuch 
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as  yellow  weed  or  St.  John's  wort,  white  weed  or  daifies,  or  blue  grafs, 
requiring  three  years,  with  well  attended  fallow  crops,  to  deftroy 
them,  can  be  fo  backened  in  one  feafon,  as  not  materially  to  injure  the 
winter  grain,  if  not  to  choak  it  in  the  whole  or  in  part  ?  Let  liich  as 
conceive  this  examine  the  vigour  with  which  weeds  grow  after  the 
crop  is  off,  and  confider  how  long  wheat  occupies  the  ground,  and  of 
courfe  what  opportunity  this  crop  (contrary  to  the  elfedl:  of  fallow 
crops)  gives  to  their  increafe  and  growth.  Let  them  alfo  confider, 
that  clods  contain,  as  in  magazines,  untouched  fibres,  and  roots  of 
grafs,  and  weeds  ready  to  vegetate  after  a  little  reft  ;  and  that  they 
alfo  lock  up  fo  many  mouths  of  the  earth,  which  would,  in  a  ftate  of 
pulverization,  receive  the  nourifhment  and  food  of  plants,  from  the 
dews  and  air.  Their  candour  would  then,  I  truft,  compel  them  to 
fubfcribe  to  what  fhould  be  an  agricultural  maxim — A  jarmer  jhouli 
lit  Tiothing  grow  but  his  crop. 

Indolence  makes  large  demands  upon  ingenuity  to  furnilh  it  with 
excufes.  Some  plaufible  reafons  are  brought  forward  to  fupport  eve- 
ry bad  pradlice.  I  have  heard  it  alledged  in  converfation,  and  have 
met  with  it  in  a  treatife  on  St.  Foin  (the  moft  exteniive  rooted  vege- 
table of  its  tribe)  that  "Plants  fhould  not  extend  their  roots  too  far, 
or  they  will  fpend  themfelves  in  root." — As  if  nature  was  not  too 
wife  to  fufFer  an  injurious  difproportion  in  the  parts  of  her  produc- 
tions. Roots  are  to  vegetables  (as  in  that  treatife  it  is  obferved) 
what  the  inteftines  and  ftomach  are  to  animals.  The  more  and  larg- 
er thefe  are,  being  alv/ays  proportioned  to  the  body  of  which  they 
are  parts,  the  more  and  greater  the  fupplies  of  nourifliment  received 
and  communicated. 

The  remedies  I  will  recommend  for  the  evils  I  have  enumerated 
are — deep,  trench,  zudifrequefit  plowing. — I  have  had  much  experience 
of  the  good  effedls  of  thefe,  on  lands  as  much  impoverifhed  as  any  in 
this  country,  and  have  therefore  no  occafion  for  authorities  to  fatifiy 
myfelf — But  I  will  quote  one  inftance,  among  many  which  might  be 
produced.  The  celebrated  Chateauvieiix,  a  philofophic  and  attentive 
cultivator,  felefted  a  piece  of  ground,  from  v/hich  he  had  taken  the 
foil  three  feet  deep,  leaving  only  a  fterile,  whitifh  clay.  By  digging 
and  ftirring  this  fpot,  he  brought  it,  in  three  years,  to  bear  wheat  with- 
out manure,  as  large  and  fine  as  any  his  garden  could  produce.  This 
fhews  that  earth,  fappofed  baiTen,  can  be  made,  by  ftirring,  fepar- 
ating  its  parts,  and  expofure  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  as  produc- 
tive as  the  original  furface.  It  fully  anfwers  the  objeftions  to  deep 
and  trench-plowing,  of  turning  up  barren  earth ;  for  the  worft  earth 
may  be  thus  made  fertile.  ?/hller  alfo  affords  inftances  in  proof,  from 
the  praftice  of  the  gardeners  about  London.  They  trench  their 
grounds,  when  they  begin  to  be  exliaufted,  three  feet  deep,  turning 
the  original  furface  to  the  bottom. 

To  perform  the  operation  of  trenching,  which  is  unneceflary  above 
once  in  feven  years,  I  have  a  plough  in  the  common  form,  but  large 
and  ftrong — the  mortife  in  the  beam  long,  fo  as  to  admit  of  altering 
the  inclination  of  the  coulter,  as  you  would  wifh  to  go  deeper  or  fhal- 
lower,  and  the  mould-board  is  conftrucled  fo  as  to  caft  off  more  earth 
than  the  common  plough — With   this  plough,  drawn  by  two  oxen 
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and  two  horfes,  or  four  of  the  former,  I  begin  by  running  as  deep  a 
furrow  as  poffible — The  next  operation  is  made  with  a  light  plough 
and  two  horfes ;  which  pares  off  the  fod  tv/o  inches  deep,  with  a 
broad  fun-ow,  turning  this  fod  into  the  trench,  with  all  its  weeds, 
roots,  and  other  pefts  to  your  foil.  Thefe  are  coinpletelv  covered 
by  the  large  plough,  fomewhat  narrower  than  the  fmall  one,  which 
running  in  the  fame  furrow,  throws  over  a  body  of  earth,  and  buries 
thefe  nuifances  ;  moll  of  which,  being  placed  beyond  vegetation,  fer- 
ment, rot,  and  become  bleffings,  by  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 
The  depth  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  as  your  foil  will  bear. — This, 
when  Ix;an  do  it,  I  have  finifhed before  winter.  The  next  fcafon  I  give 
it  a  light  drefling  with  lime,  dung,  or  fuch  other  mianure  as  I  can  ob- 
tain, and  work  it  well  with  Indian  corn,  the  moft  commion  fallow  crop 
we  have.  Intrenching,  I  amfatisfied  if  1  get  through  three  quarters  o-f 
an  acre  in  a  fliort  day,  though  fometimes  I  do  more.  My  plougli  runs,- 
in  the  years  fucceeding  the  trenching,  no  deeper  than  is  required  iu 
good  common  plowing,  perhaps  five  or  fix  inches.  1  frequently  fow 
buck-wheat,  and  plow  it  in  wheninfullbloirom,  as  a  gi'een  manure  and 
covering  crop.  1  have  raifed  potatoes,  tap-roots  and  cabbages,  in 
ground  thus  prepared,  as  fallow  crops,  to  gi;eat  advantage.  Ihe  ef- 
fects have  anfwered  m.y  moft  fanguine  expeftations,  and  I  therefore 
warmly  recommend  it.  Be  not  uneafy  if  your  profits  are  not  imme- 
mediate.  Time  and  tillage  are  required  to  impregnate  this  new 
earth,  which  has  in  itfelf  lefs  food  for  plants,  than  it  will  obtain  from 
the  air  by  ftirring  and  expofure.  To  thofe  who  will  not  confine  them- 
felves  to  a  fpot  within  their  power  to  trench,  1  would  reccommend 
(if  they  will  not,  as  1  always  prefer,  ufe  that  much  neglefted  but 
profitable  animal,  the  ox)  adding  another  horfe  to  their  plough,  and 
deepening  their  furrows  ;  making  it  an  objeft  to  turn  up  their  fal- 
lows in  the  fall.  This  will  be  a  ftep  towards  good  hvfl^andry.  If  to 
this  they  will  add  one  or  two  extraordinary  plosvings,  tlie  fucceeding 
feafon,  their  crops  will  amply  repay  them. 

The  method  1  recommend  is  not  without  its  exceptions,  of  which 
the  farmer,  from  fmall  ellays,  muft  inform  hirafelf.  The  depth  muft 
be  regulated  by  the  ftaple ;  and  there  are  fome  foils  not  proper  for 
wheat,  and  evidently  improper  for  trenching;  though  thefe  are  few. 
I  know  too  that  fome,  and  particularly  clay-farmers,  are  attached  to 
their  clods  ;  becaufe  they  fay  they  keep  the  ground  from  confolidating  ; 
or,  as  they  call  it,  faddcmng  or  poaching.  But  it  is  beft  not  to  fow 
'ujheat  on  fuch  foils,  until  prepared  by  good  tillage,  with  fome  manure, 
and  a  good  courfe  of  cropping,  as  well  fallow  as  covering,  to  pre- 
cede this  which  is  juftly  ftiled  the  Golden  Cta'in.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  fermentation  introduced  by  the  manure,  and  perhaps  by  the 
phlogifton,  or  whatever  be  the  food  of  plants,  will  caufe  a  repul- 
fion  between  the  particles,  and  the  very  nature*  of  the  foil  will  be 
changed.  Be  the  caufe  what  it  may,  (for  I  pretend  to  no  precife 
knowledge  of  thefe  hidden  operations  of  Nature,)  it  is  well  known  that 
foil  thus  treated  lies  light  and  loofe  ;  and  therefore  to  keep  it  afun- 
der  has  no  occafion  for  clods  ;  to  which  even  ftones  (as  they  retain  moif- 
ture,  and  contain  no  noxious  roots  or  feeds^i  are,  in  many  refpefts, 
preferable.  Nor  will  this  foil  bey^fw^',  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  as  the 
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roots  will  take  deep  hold,  and  want  not  the  fhelter  or  gradual  nourifli- 
ment,  which  thofe  who  are  advocates  for  clods  hold  out  as  necefiary 
in  fliallow  ploughed  grounds.  Inftances  are  not  wanting  where  good 
crops  have  been  obtained,  harrowed  in  at  one  ploughing,  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  vegetation  of  the  weeds  and  grais  has  been  check- 
ed or  ended  for  the  feafpn.  This  may,  with  good  hick,  ferve  a  turn. 
The  crop  may  get  the  ftart  of  the.  weeds  and  grafles  ;  which  they  re- 
venge by  growing  with  more  vigour  when  it  is  off.  Jt  is  on  this  ac- 
count bad  farming ;  and  fliould  rather  be  treated  as  a  fortunate  ex- 
ception, than  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  wheat,  fown  at  one 
ploughing,  on  a  clean  clover-ley — for  this  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  re- 
lation fyllem  1  offered  for  your  confideration.  I  will  clofe  this  part 
of  the  fubjeft  with  a  quotation  from  Duhameil — "  It  is  often  more  ad- 
vantageous to  encreafe  the  fertility  of  land  by  ploughing,  than  by  dimg, 
Becaufe  in  general  only  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  can  be  had ;  the 
produce  of  twenty  acres  being  fcarcely  fufficient  to  produce  enough 
for  four  or  five ;  whereas  the  particles  of  the  earth  may  be  divided 
and  fubdivided  almoft  to  infinity.  The  help  derived  from  dung  is 
therefore  limited,  while  no  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  ploughing."  This  obfervation  of  one  who  was  an  enthuliafl  for 
the  drill  hulbandry,  may  be  fomewhat  tinged  with  attachment  to  fyf- 
tcm. — Truth  is  generally  between  the  extremes,  to  which  the  advo- 
cates for  favourite  fyftems  extend  their  fpeculations. — Manures  muft 
never  be  neglected.  But,  with  them,  the  praftice  here  recommend- 
ed fhould  be  feriouUy  attended  to.  'It  will  render  their  efficacy  more 
beneficial,  and  of  cpurfe  require  the  fhialler  quantity.  Without  them 
it  is  the  belt  fubftitute,  thole  who  cannot  or  will  not  obtain  them  can 
apply. 

With  all  this,  the  farmer  muft  not  be  in  too  great  hafte  to  obtain 
his  ultimate  profit.  Time  is  required  in  the  preparation.  Fallow 
crops,  which  either  cover  or  force  tillage,  will  repay  the  expenfe  in 
the  neceflary  ftages  of  improvement.  We  muft  not  crowd  into  one 
feafon,  the  bufinefs  which  will  be  ineifeftual,  unlefs  three  or  four  years 
are  devoted  to  it.  When  the  end  is  accomplilhed,  its  effefts  are  not 
tranfitory,  but  permanently  profitable  ;  and  the  perfevering  cultivator 
will  long  continue  happy,  in  the  well-earned  and  rich  reward  of  all 
"his  patience  and  all  his  toils. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  the  fociety 
by  propofing  what  to  me  appears  the  "  beft  7?iethod  of  improving  ivorn- 
oiit  lands."  If  the  means  I  have  offered  are  well  known  to  the  ex- 
perienced agriculturifts  of  Europe,  or  of  our  own  country,  they  are 
the  more  to  be  relied  on.  Our  profefiion  derives  fubftantial  advanta- 
ges from  well  diredled />riS(?;a'  and  experiment s^tr^ev&xm^j  executed. 
"Theories,  however  new,  ingenious,  and  amufmg,  are  of  little  ufe,  un- 
lefs proved  beneficial  by  thefe  indifputable  tefts. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

RICHARD    TUNIS,    Secretary. 
N^vemhir  2  J,  1790. 


32       Of  Generating  Ye  aft.       Of  Diftilled  Spirits , 
METHOD  of  GENERATING  YEAST; 

For  the  difcovery  of  which  ci  premium  of  t-wenty  pounds  "was  lately  given  ^  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manujafturss,  and  Commerce,  in  Great  Britain. 

PROCURE  three  earthen  or  -svooden  veflels,  of  difFerent  fizes  and 
apertures  ;  one  capable  of  holding  two  quarts,  another  three  or 
four,  and  the  third  five  or  fix.  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  malt,  for  a- 
bout  eight  or  ten  minutes,  in  three  pints  of  water  ;  pour  a  quart  off 
from  the  grains  into  the  firft  or  leaft  veflel,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a  cool 
place  till  not  quite  cold,  but  retaining  that  degree  of  heat  which  the 
brewers  ufually  find  to  be  proper,  when  they  begin  to  work  their  li- 
quor. Then  remove  the  veflel  into  forae  warm  fituation,  near  a  fire, 
wiiere  the  heat  is  between  feventy  and  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  there  let  it  remain,  till  the  fermentation  begins,  which  will  be 
plainly  perceived  within  thirty  hours  ;  add  then  two  quarts  more  of  a 
like  decodion  of  malt,  prepared  and  cooled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firfl:  and  mix  the  whole  in  the  fecond  or  larger  veflel  ;  and  ftir  it 
well  in,  which  mull  be  repeated  in  the  ufual  way,  as  it  rifes  in  a  com- 
mon vat.  Laftly,  add  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  the  fame  decoction, 
to  be  worked  in  the  largeft  veflel,  which  will  produce  yeaft  enough 
for  a  brewing  of  forty  gallons. 

Owf/ze  Pernicious  Effects  r?/ Distilled 
Spirits. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefer-Jatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congrefs  affevibled,  the  Memorial  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,* 

RESPECTFUI-L    SIIE'.VETH  : 

THAT  they  have  fe en  with  great  pleafure  the  operation  of  a 
National  Government  which  has  eftabliflied  order  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

They  rejoice  to  find  amongfl:  the  pow-ers  which  belong  to  this  go- 
vernment, that  of  reftraining,  by  certain  duties,  the  confumption  of 
dipilled fpirtts  in  our  country. 

"  It  belongs  more  peculiarly  to  men  of  other  profeflions  to  enume- 
rate the  pernicious  ei-fefts  of  thefe  liquors  upon  morals  and  manners. 
Your  memorialifts  will  only  remark,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
moft  obftinate,  painful,  and  mortal  diforders  which  affecl  the  human 
body,  are  produced  by  diftilled  fpirits. — That  they  are  not  only  de- 
ftruftive  to  health  and  life,  but  that  they  impair  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  thereby  tend  equally  to  difiionour  our  character  as  a  na- 
tion, and  to  degrade  our  fpecies  as  intelligent  beings. 

*  This  Memorial  was  lately  prefeutcd  to  both  Houfes  of  Cgngrefs. 
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Your  memorialifts  have  no  doubt  that  the  rumour  of  a  plague  or 
any  other  peftilential  diforder,  which  might  fweep  away  thoufands  of 
their  fellow- citizens,  would  produce  the  mod  vigorous  and  effetlual 
meafures  in  our  government,  to  prevent  or  fubdue  it.  Your  memo- 
rialifts can  fee  no  juft  caufe  why  the  more  certain  and  extenfive  ra- 
vages of  diftilled  fpirits,  upon  human  life,  fliould  not  be  guarded  a- 
gainft  with  correfponding  vigilance  and  exertions,  by  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States. 

Your  memorialifts  beg  leave  to  add  further,  that  the  habitual  ufe  of 
dijlilled  fph-iti  In  any  cafe  "whatever,  is  wholly  unmccfary — that  they  nei- 
ther fortify  the  body  againft  the  morbid  effefts  of  heat  or  cold,  nor 
render  labour  more  eafy,  nor  more  produdive — and  that  there  are 
many  articles  of  diet  and  drink  which  are  not  only  lafe  and  perfect- 
ly falutary,  but  preferable  to  diftilled  fpirits  for  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  purpofes. 

Your  memorialifts  have  beheld  with  regret,  the  feeble  influence  of 
reafon  and  religion,  in  reftraining  the  evils  which  they  have  enume- 
rated.— They  center  their  hopes,  therefore,  of  an  elHcient  remedy 
for  them,  in  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  legiflature  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  interefts  of  humanity  to  which  their  pro- 
feflion  is  clofely  allied,  they  thus  publickly  intreat  the  Congrefs,  by 
their  obligations  to  protetl  the  lives  of  their  conftituents,  and  by 
their  regard  to  the  character  of  oar  nation,  and  to  the  rank  of  our 
fpecies  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  to  impofe  luch  heavy  duties  upon  all 
diftilled  fpirits,  as  fhall  be  eftedtual  to  reftrain  their  intemperate  ufe 
in  our  country. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  College, 

JOHN  REDMAN,  Prefident. 
Attefiy 
SAMUEL  POWEL  GRIFFITTS,  Sec\y. 

Philad.  Dec.  27th.   1 790. 

ACCOUNT    of  the    FEMALE    ARABS. 

(From  M.  DE  Brison's  account  of  his  foipiureck  and  captivity.) 

AMoorefs,  to  be  reckoned  a  beauty,  muft  have  long  teeth  fticking 
out  of  her  mouth  ;  the  flefh  from  her  fhoulder  to  the  elbo\«;,  loofe 
and  flabby  ;  her  body,  legs  and  thighs  prodigioufly  thick ,  a  heavy 
hobbling  gait,  and  bracelets  like  the  collar  of  a  Danifli  dog  upon  Iter 
arms  and  legs.  In  a  word,  from  infancy  they  endeavour  to  eflace 
thofe  fhapes  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  nature,  in  order  to  fub- 
ftitute  others,  highly  ridiculous  and  difagreeable. 

Could  any  one  believe  that  fuch  hideous  and  frightful  females  are 
jealous,  and  fond  of  propagating  fcandal  ?  This,  however,  is  the 
cafe.  If  one  of  them  has  occafion  to  borrow  any  thing  from  a  neigh- 
bour, and  if  the  hulband  happens  to  be  in  the  tent,  fhe  veils  her  face, 
and  prefents  herfelf  at  the  entrance,  with  a  timid  and  trembling  air  j 
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but  if  her  neighbour  happens  to  be  by  herfeif,  they  begin  to  rail  a- 
gainit  all  their  acquaintances  who  are  able  to  drefs  in  a  fuperior 
Ityle  *  The  converllition  is  prolonged,  a  third  neighbour  arrives., 
who  prits  in  her  word  alio,  lb  that  t!ie  half  of  the  day  is  fpent  in 
fpeaking  ill  of  others,  and  they  often  feparate,  without  recollectin*^ 
what  they  had  come  to  borrow.  They  arp  alio  remarkably  la^y,  and 
fond  cf  gormandizing.  Wlien  they  know  that  camel's  or  goat's  flefti 
is  roafting  in  any  tent,  they  will  expoie  themfelves  to  every  af- 
front, in  order  to  procure  fouie  of  it.  Their  favourite  part  is  the 
liver. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  joy  of  the  Arabs  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  It 
may  readily  be  guefl'ed,  that  the  mother  has  neither  the  afliftance  of 
a  midwife  nor  of  a  furgeon.  For  the  mod:  part  ilie  is  alone  at  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  llretched  out  upon  the  fand,  where  Ihe  depofits 
her  burthen,  and,  having  taken  a  drop  of  milk  to  ftrengthen  her,  re- 
mains iyuig  on  the  ground  in  a  wretched  tent  incapable  of  llicltering 
her  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Every  woman  who  brings  forth  a  Ion,  in  order  to  manifeft  her  joy, 
blackens  her  face  for  the  i'pace  of  forty  days  ;  at  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, fhe  blackens  only  the  half  of  her  vifage,  and  for  no  more  thiiu 
twenty  days.  Could  thefe  poor  children  obferve  the  hideous  appearance 
which  their  mothers  exhibit,  they  would  be  frightened  from  approach- 
ing  their  breads.     I  never  law  iuch  diigufting  figures. 

1  could  never  help  fliuddering  when  1  faw  the  feverity  with  which 
thefe  women  treat  their  children,  when  yet  at  the  breaft.  They  lay- 
them  alleep  by  giving  them  fevere  blows  upon  the  back,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  crying  they  pinch  them  in  a  mod  unmerciful  manner, 
and  twill  their  fldn  with  their  fingers. 

It  is  generally  the  wonien  who  pull  up  the  poles  of  the  tent  when 
their  hiifbands  have  refolved  to  change  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment ;  they  alio  load  the  camels  under  the  infpedion  of  their  maf- 
ters.  When  the  hufband  mounts  on  horfcback,  it  is  the  wife  who 
prcfents  him  with  his  fpurs,  and  though  fhe  fall  and  bruife  herfeif,  it 
IS  of  little  importance,  provided  on  his  arrival  he  finds  her  ready  to 
ferve  him  withabafon  of  butter-milk. 

I  have  been  often  {hocked  to  fee  one  of  thefe  Arabs  (who,  not 
being  rich  enough  to  purchafe  a  horfe,  had  mounted  upon  the  bales 
on  the  back  of  his  camel)  leave  to  difmayed  females  the  care  of  ar- 
ranging the  load  which  had  tumbled  down,  whilO:  he,  with  the  utmod 
indifference,  was  repofmg  himfelf  behind  a  bufli.  Nothing  can  be 
more  arrogant  than  an  Arab  to  his  wife,  nothing  more  humble  than 
one  of  his  wives  in  his  prefence.  They  are  even  excluded  from  the 
company  of  their  huibahds  at  their  meals  ;  as  foon  as  they  have  ferv- 
cd  them  tliey  retire  until  tl^eir  tyrants  are  pleafed  to  call  them  to  give 
them  what  they  have  left.  An  Arab  cannot,  without  violating  the 
rules  of  decency,  enter  the  tent  of  any  of  his  neighbours  on  any  ac- 
count whatever.     When  he  has  occafion  to  fpeak  with  him  he   call-J 

*  If  thefe  Accom;liJbmenls  are  the  charaderiftic  of  forefineJ  a  part  of  the  creation, 
as  Gur  own  ladies,  why  vyoHder  that  favajjes  llipuld  fY'P'r'-'  '^  .4vi?'"a,yity  in  their  niaiw 
iitrs,  wIiCB  judged  by  the  tou:hfl9fis  of  cpnimpo  fenlc  or  true  poii';;cnef5  f-r-rS- 
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him  out,  and  the  wife,  when  fhe  hears  the  found  of  his  voice,  im- 
mediately puts  oir-a  veil,  and  fhe  does  this  even  when  /he  paflcS 
one. 

I  always  confidered  as  a  fable  what  was  told  me  refpefting  the 
breads  of  the  Moorafles,  but  I  am  now  convinced  of  my  error.  I 
have  feen,  riot  to  mention  other  inftances,  one  of  thefe  women,  when 
in  a  paflion,  ftrlke  one  of  her  children  fo  hard  with  one  of  her  breafts, 
that  fhe  knocked  the  child  down  to  the  ground. 

Scarcely  is  a  male  child  able  to  walk  when  its  mother  treats  it  with 
the  fame  refpe  A  as  fhe  treats  her  hufband ;  that  is  to  fay,  fhe  prepare* 
food  for  it,  and  never  eats  till  li^r  fon  is  ferved. 

FORTHEUNIVERSALASYLUM. 

REFLECTIONS     on    MAN. 

MUCH  has  been  written  on  Divinity,  and  much  on  humanity. 
Can  we.  feparafe  them  ? — If  they  are  to  be  feparated,  how 
nice  are  their  boundaries  !  Can  we  argue  with  refpeA  to  God,  with- 
out having  refpect  to  his  Creatures  ?  Can  we  refle£l  on  his  Creatures 
without  recurring  to  the  Creator  ?  Idea  is  oppofed  to  immenfity ; 
Omniportence  to  our  confined  knowledge  j  and  human  argument 
flirinks  from  the  queftlon. 

For  wliat  purpofe  w'ere  we  placed  on  this  globe  ?  If  we  have  not 
recourfe  to  religion,  what  are  we  f  Beings  pofTefled  of  rationality  ; 
rationality,  which  £hev*'s  us  our  weaknefs  ;  wcaknefs,  whicli  has  led 
us  to  vice  ;   and  vice,  which  muft  conduft  us  to  miferj'. 

Let  us  paCs  over  the  fcenes,  which  Fkllofopbers  hat.e  defcribed,  or 
attempted  to  defcribe.  To  Poetry  the  handmaid  of  PkUofopky,  I  fhall 
have  no  recourfe  at  prpferit.  When  the  miftrefs  erred,  the  fervant 
was  not  to  blame.  Yet  let  it  be  faid,  that,  however  fiction  wandered, 
nature  was  true  ;  and  that  man  looked  up  to  God  through  the  regions 
of  nature. 

Let  us  furvey  ourfelves.  What  are  v.x  r  Imagination  ftarts  from 
the  idea. 

Yet  havewe  hot  powers  ?  We  have — Can  wa  afcertain  them  ? — 
We  will  try— . 

I  wajs  bofri  by  a  fpecies  of  miracle  ;  my  life  has  been  faftained  by 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  miracle  ;  by  repeated  miracles  I  have  ob- 
tained middle  age  ;  and  Death,  which  is  to  lead  mc  to  eternal  Lif:^ 
is  the  gi-eatefl:  of  all  miracles. 

'Tis  true,  there  are   rugged  grounds,   over  which  we  mmt  travel. , 
But  thefe  are  incidental  to  human  nature.     Religion  rejeds  chimeras. 
The  hydra  of  the  aricierits  is  jultly  exploded:   and  at  prefent  we  have 
only  falfe  opinion  to  combat. 

To  what  does  falfe  opinion  conduct  us  ?  To  argume?itatlon  with- 
out a  guide,   and   to  fophillr-y  without  a  gleam  of  reafon.     Let  im- 
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agination  range  throughout  the  univerfe ;  and  at  length  flic  muft  reft 
her  foot  on  th's  rock — There  is  a  t>uprcme  ;  and  morality  and  religi- 
on mufl  condud  us  to  his  throne. 

The    BLESSINGS    of    SOCIETY. 

THE  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal  has  not  fcrupled  to  conclude,  that 
woods  rocks,  and  caves,  have  a  natural  charm  not  to  be  found 
in  any  civilized  country  ;  and  that  fociety,  far  from  improving  hu- 
man nature,  binds  and  confti-ains  it.  Agreeably  to  this  doftrine,  a 
rude  defert,  filled  with  the  howlings  of  wild  hearts,  the  croakings  of 
the  raven,  the  melancholy  fcreeches  of  the  owl  ;  uncultivated  plains, 
covered  with  brambles  and  thorns  ;  hunger,  nakednefs,  the  dread  of 
ferocious  animals,  and  the  being  expofed  to  the  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles,  are  capable  of  producing  in  man  more  agreeable  fenfations 
than  a  fociety,  in  which  laws  are  a  protection  againft  violence,  in 
which  the  weak  are  not  oppreiled  by  the  ftrong,  nor  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  ;  that  a  fcrlitude  of  this  kind  is  more  endearing 
than  a  life  where  honeft  induftry  fupplies  fure  refources,  and  places 
us  in  a  ftate  to  obtain  the  affiftance  of  others,  when  we  are  no  longer 
capable  of  providing  for  our  own  neceflities  :  where  commerce  pro- 
duces riches,  which  being  divided  in  certain  proportions  amongft  all, 
eacla  feels  the  benefit  of  the  public  profperity :  where,  while  fome 
draw  from  the  laud  the  aliments  necellary  to  life,  or  expofe  themfelves 
in  the  defence  of  the  community,  others  cultivate  their  intelleftual 
faculties,  extend  the  limits  of  the  human  underftanding,  and  immor- 
talize themfelves  by  works  which  excite  the  admiration  of  pofterity. 

Becaufe  a  few  half-ftarved  men,  ftill  covered  with  their  primitive 
radencls  ;  becaufe  a  few  Europeans,  who  had  neither  earth  nor  habi- 
tation, without  any  fpirit  of  induftry,  or  at  leaft  being  too  lazy  to 
work,  have  banilhed  themfelves  to  the  woods,  in  order  to  avoid  a- 
bodes  where  poiitenefs  and  public  eafe  were  inceflantly  reproaching 
their  idlenefs,  mifery,  and  groflhefs  ;  are  we  to  conclude  that  man  is 
formed  to  live  wild,  and  that  fociety  is  a  ftate  of  violence,  contrary 
to  his  nature. 

The  arts  and  fciences,  the  offspring  of  fociety,  will  then  be  for  e- 
ver  annihilated.  Poets,  orators,  and  philofophers,  will  be  held  in 
derifion.  And  what  we  now  call  tafte,  difcernment,  delicacy,  and  el- 
egance, will  be  viewed  as  the  reveries  of  a  delirious  mind.  Virtue, 
juftice,  honour,  and  probity,  will  not  even  be  known.  Brambles, 
thifties,  fteril  and  poifonous  herbs,  will  fpring  up  in  our  gardens  in- 
itead  of  the  rofe  and  honey-fuckle :  our  meadows  will  become  moraf- 
feS  ;  our  fertile  vallies,  overflowed  by  the  rivers,  will  infedt  the  air 
with  noxious  exhalations,  and  fatal  to  all  other  animals,  will  become 
•the  refort  of  frogs  and  filthy  reptiles. 

The  lion  and  the  tyger  will  eftablifli  their  fway  where  the  goat 
and  the  lamb  now  browze  the  flowery  herb  ;  the  fea,  which  we  have 
fabdued,  will  ceafe  to  acknowledge  our  fuperiority  ;  the  bonds  which 
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unite  us,  and  which  become  the  general  intereft,  being  broken,  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  communication  between  man  and  man ;  and 
each  individual,  inftead  of  finding  in  his  neighbour  a  prop  and  fecuri- 
ty,  will  view  him  as  an  enemy,  bent  on  his  deftruftion.  Where  ftiall 
we  then  find  the  honour,  the  probity,  the  morality,  and  the  virtue, 
fmce  we  fee  clearly  that  they  cannot  exift  without  fociety  ? 

Raynal  muft  depend  very  much  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  to 
hazard  the  abfurdities  he  has  done.  But,  was  he  perfuaded  of  what 
he  has  advanced  ?  I  fhall  be  inclined  to  think  fo,  when  i  fee  him  for- 
faking  cities  and  a  peopled  country,  embracing  the  dreary  folitude  of 
the  woods,  and  tafting  that  happinefs  there,  which,  according  to  him, 
is  fo  conformable  to  human  nature. 

The  fupporters  of  this  doftrine  have  undoubtedly  forgotten  that 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  which  enables  us  to  communicate  reciprocally  our 
thoughts  ;  that  our  weaknefs,  our  wants,  and  reafon  which  exalts  us 
to  fuch  a  degree,  and  inftrut'ts  us  to  diretl  to  one  common  end,  all  our 
iutelleftual  and  corporeal  faculties  ;  that  the  comparative  degree  of 
perfedlion  we  find  in  ourfelves  alone ;  are  all  irrefragable  proofs  that 
we  were  deftined  for  fociety.  They  furely  would  rather  infift  that 
nature,  which  has  created  nothing  in  vain,  has  beftowed  onus  a  thou- 
fand  ufelefs  faculties  and  energies,  and  has  denied  us  many  others, 
which  would  have  been  better  fuited  to  our  faculties. 

If  it  were  intended  that  we  fhould  pafs  our  time  in  forefts  and  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  feed  upon  raw  flelh  like  animals  of  prey, 
why  has  nature  denied  us  the  fur  of  the  bear,  with  the  claws  and  a- 
gility  of  the  lion  I 

0^2  ^/z^  C  U  L  T  U  R  E  0/  T  U  R  N  I  P  S. 
(Fro7a  the  New-England  Farmek,juJ}  fuhlijhedin  Boston.) 

THE  forts,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  are  three ;  the  flat,  or  round 
ihaped  turnip,  the  long  rooted,  and  the  French  turnip. 
Of  the  nrft  fort  fome  are  green  topped,  others  red  purple  topped, 
the  yellow,  and  the  early  Dutch  turnip.  The  laft  fort  is  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  to  fupply  the  markets  in  the  beginning  of  fummer. 
The  green  topped  turnip  is  preferred  to  the  reft,  as  it  grows  to  a 
larger  lize. 

Turnips  love  a  light  fandy  foil,  or  a  fandy.loam.  Itfliould  be  made 
foft  and  fine,  but  not  too  rich,  left  the  turnips  be  rank  and  ill  tafted. 

Ground  tlaat  has  been  newly  cleared,  yields  the  largeft  and  fweet- 
eft  turnips ;  and  on  fuch  a  fpot  there  is  the  leaft  danger  from  in- 
Next  to  new  land,  fwarded  ground  is  to  be  chofen  for  a  crop  of 
turnips  ;  and  the  way  to  prepare  it  is,  to  plough  it  pretty  deep  in 
the  fpring,  and  fold  it  by  turning  in  the  fiock  for  a  good  number  of 
nights.  For  there  is  fcarcely  any  of  our  fields  fuificiently  rich  to  pro- 
duce turnips  without  manuring :  And  folding  hitherto  appears  to  be 
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tlie  beft  method  of  enriching  the  ground  for  this  purpofe.  It  fhould 
be  well  harro-sved  as  often  as  once  a  week,  while  the  folding  is  con- 
tinued, to  mix  the  excrements  of  the  cattle  with  the  foil. 

The  ground  fliould  be  crofs  ploughed,  as  foon  as  the  foil  is  fufficl- 
ently  rotten,  and  reduced  by  harrowing  to  a  fine  tilth,  before  it  is 
fowed.  Where  a  good  ftock  is  kept^  as  much  as  an  acre  may  be  fuf- 
ficiently  folded- 

The  time  for  fowing  the  feed  is  about  the  middle  of  July.     Doing 
it  on  a  fet  day  is   ridiculous  ;   For  a  tilne   fhould  be  chofen  when  the 
ground  has  the  right  degree  of  moifture  to  make  the  feed  vegetate  ; 
and  if  this  fhiould  happen  a  week  earlier,  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
ufual  tinte,  it  need  not  be  regretted. 

One  pound  of  feed  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre  of  land. 
But  to  q;aard  againft  the  fly,  the  quantity  may  be  a  little  increaf- 
ed.  -And  it  is  reccommended  by  judicious  writers,  that  it  be  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  new  and  old  feed,  that  the  plants  coming  up  at 
tliiFerent  times,  the  one  fort  or  the  other  may  chance  to  efcape  the 
infef^s.  With  this  view  Mr.  Tull  conftruded  his  turnip  drill  to  lodge 
the  feeds  at  different  depths,  which  it  feems  had  the  defired  effeft. 

The  feed  as  foon  as  it  is  fown  muft  be  harrowed  in  with  a  fhort  tin- 
ed  harrow,  and  then  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  to  break  the  clods, 
and  even  the  farface. 

In  a  week,  or  thereabouts,  the  young  plants  v.ill  be  up :  And  if  it 
be  a  dry  feafon,  the  fly  will  be  apt  to  dellroy  them :  To  prevent  Vvhich 
fome  powdered  foot,  or  lime,  may  be  fowed  very  thinly  over  them,  by 
fifting,  in  a  dewy  morning.  1  his  will  quicken  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  otherwife  defend  them.  AwA.  the  fafler  the  plants 
grow,  the  fooner  they  will  unfold  their  rough  leaves,  and  be  out  of 
danger  of  the  fly.  Or  it  may  anfwer  well  to  fprinkle  the  ground  with 
nn  infafion  of  elder,  wormwood,  or  tobacco.  But  it  muft  be  done  fea- 
fonably,  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  up. 

But  if  the  young  plants  cannot  be  faved,  as  it  may  fometimes  fo 
happen,  the  ground  ma}'  be  harrowed,  and  fowed  again,  the  coft  of 
feed  being  but  little,  to  compare  with  the  lofs  of  a  crop. 

When  the  plants  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves,  they  fhould  be  hoed, 
and  the  plants  cut  out  to  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder.  In  the  fecond 
hoeing,  which  fhould  be  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  firft,  they  fliould 
be  further  thintied,  to  the  diftance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches;  ef- 
pecially  if  they  are  defigned  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  roots 
growing  at  fuch  a  diftance  will  be  large,  fo  that  what  is  wanting  in 
number,  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  their  bulk.  But  if  they  are 
defigned  for  the  table,  they  need  not  be  more  than  ten  inches  apart, 
as  overgrown  ones  are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe. 

But  few  have  been  hitherto  raifed  in  this  country  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  But  if  our  farmers  would  follow  the  dlreftions  given  a- 
bove,  they  would  find  it  eafy  to  raife  hundreds  ofbufliels  for  their 
ftock.  Forty  feven  tons  have  been  the  crop  of  an  Jrifli  acre,  as  Mr. 
Baker  teftifies,  under  his  culture.  Thofe  who  have  made  no  fpirited 
trials,  will  hardly  conceive  how  much  the  hoeings  will  increafe  their 
crops.  Even  without  hoeing,  where  the  weeds  are  fuffered  almoft  to 
ftiile  them,  a  crop  of  turnips  fometimes  turns  out  to  be  profitable  : 
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How  much  more,  if  they  had  fufficLent  room,  and  were  not  robbed 
of  their  nourifhment  ? 

lu  England  the  drillrhyfbandry  has  been  applied  to  turnips,  and  the 
produce  has  exceeded  tliofe  fown  broad-call,  which  hav«  been  hand 
hoed.  The  late  Lord  Vifcount  Townfend  made  a  fair  trial,  and  found 
that  the  crop  of  an  acre  of  drilled  turnips  weighed  a  ton  and  a  half 
more  than  that  of  an  acre  in  the  old  hufbandry,  though  the  latter 
were  well  hand  hoed. 

A  crop  of  turnips  in  the  old  hufbandry  prepares  the  ground  excel- 
lently for  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  flax,  the  following  year.  But  it  would 
be  in  much  better  order,  if  the  turnips  were  horfe-hoed. 

In  other  countries  they  feed  the  turnips  off  of  the  grpund  with 
iheep  ;  or  draw  them  up  for  neat  cattle,  through  the  winter,  as  faft 
as  they  are  wanted ;  and  even  let  them  ftand  till  fpring  when  it  is 
convenient. 

But  in  this  country,  they  mufl:  be  harvefted  in  autumn,  about  th^ 
end  of  Odober,  or  even  earlier  in  fome  places  ;*and  then  ftored  in 
cellars,  out  of  the  way  of  the  froft  ;  which  muft  needs  be  a  drawback 
on  the  profit  of  this  crop.  Thofe  that  are  deiigned  for  the  table  in 
winter,  fliould  be  buried  in,  or  cov.ered  with,  dry  pit-fand,  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  corky. 

The  mpft  excellent  mutton  is  fatted  on  turnips,  and  they  are  a 
good  food  for  horned  cattle  But  milch  cows  ftiould  not  be  fed  very 
plentifully  on  turnips,  as  there  is  fome  danger  of  their  giving  the 
milk  an  ill  tafte. 

To  produce  go.od  turnip-feeds,  fome  of  the  beft  roots,  of  tjae  mid- 
dling fize,  which  have  begun  to  fprout,  ihould  be  planted  early  in 
the  Ipring,  in  a  good  fpot,  free  from  Ihade.  They  ihould  be  two 
feet  afuijder,  and  the  ground  muft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  till  the 
feed  is  ripe. 

The  right  culture  of  the  French  turnip  is  much  the  fame  as  the  a- 
bove,  excepting  that  they  fhould  be  allowed  more  room,  and  that 
the  ground  fhould  be  tilled  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  neceflary  foig 
the  other  fort. 

The  common  pra^iee  of  tranfplanting  them  is  not  food.  They 
get  ftinted  in  their  grawth,  of  which  the  infers  take  the  advantage, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do  of  other  vegetables,  in  the  fame  ftate.  But 
while  a  plant  grows  rapidly  it  is  feldom  annoyed  by  infefts. 

They  ihould  not  be  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  for  this  will  make  them, 
hard  and  fticky  ;  nor  any  earlier  than  other  fall  turnips.  I  have  known 
it  anfvyrer  well  to  fow  both  kinds  mixed  together,  where  the  foil  w^s 
mellow  and  deep.  But  I  rather  prefer  fowing  each  kiijd  by  it- 
felf. 

As  there  are  feme  other  infefts  which  prey  upon  turnips,  befidps 
the  fly,  while  they  are  feed  leaf,  it  has  led  fome  to  fet  plants  of  to- 
baeco,  perhaps  fix  or  eight  feet  apart,  among  their  turnips,  which 
is  thought  to  hare  an  excellent  effeft. 
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An  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  courfe  of  Law  LeCiiires. 
By  James  Wilson,  L.L.D.  To  which  is  added, 
apian  of  the  Ledures.  Publiflied  in  Philadelphia.  Price 
three  eighths  of  a  dollar. 

THE  eftablifhment  of  a  Law-fchool,  under  a  Profeffbr  well  quali- 
fied for  the  highly  important  talk,  marks  a  new  Era  in  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  in  the  United  States.  That  our  law  education 
ought  to  be  congenial  with  the  principles  of  our  government,  is  a 
proportion,  that  prejudice  itfelf  will  hardly  venture  to  controvert. 
That,  in  a  free  country,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  general  principles, 
on  which  the  law  refts,  ought  to  be  difFufed,  if  poffible,  over  the  whole 
community,  thofe  who  value  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  refleft  on 
the  beft  means  of  preferving  thofe  rights  inviolate,  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge. For,  unlefs  men  are  well  informed  they  are  liable  to  be 
enflaved  in  two  ways ;  either  by  an  unjuftifiable  oppofition  to  the 
meafures  of  a  good  government,  or  a  flate  of  apathy,  under  the  op- 
preffive  and  arbitrary  ad:s  of  a  bad  one.  Let  men  be  enlightened, 
and  they  will  avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  which  are  alike  deftrudive 
of  liberty. 

We  fhall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  argiaments,  to  (how  that 
this  education  ought  to  be  acquired  in  our  own  country.  Thefe  are 
fully  and  forcibly  dated  by  the  learned  author. 

In  other  ages,  and  in  other  countries,  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  from 
its  rudeft  to  its  moft  perfeft  ftate,  has  been  at  beft,  flowly  progreflive ; 
but  in  the  United  States,  the  fucceffion  of  improvements  has  been  ra- 
pid, in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Scarcely  have  eight  years  elapfed 
fmce  the  independence  of  our  coimtry  was  acknowledged  by  the  trea- 
ty of  peace:  and  yet  within  this  iUoxt  period,  we  have  eftablifhed  a 
form  of  government,  which  outfhines  the  moft  celebrated  fyftems 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  We  hope,  and  we  have  reafon  to  hope, 
that  our  improvements  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  will  keep  pace  with 
our  improvements  in  government,  in  Law  there  is  a  wide  field, 
wherein  the  ingenious  author  of  this  introdudiory  ledlure,  will  be 
able  to  combine  his  great  political  and  law  knowledge,  with  his  ex- 
tenfive  information  on  other  fubjefts,  to  great  advantage. 

In  thefe  States  human  nature  has  aflumed  its  native  dignity.  The 
mind  is  fitted  for  boldnefs  of  inquiry,  and  the  reception  of  truth,  from 
whatever  fource  it  maybe  derived.  If  we  may  judge  from  this  lec- 
ture, and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Wilfon's  political   and  law 
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charafter,  he  will  not  be  the  flave  of  fuch  precedents  as  tend  to  eftablifh 
error;  bat  will  indulge  a  manly  freedom,  in  exhibiting  principles 
that  will  bear  the  teft  of  unprejudiced  reafon,  and  of  truth 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the  ftile  or  manner  of  this 
elegant  performance  ,  but  leave  the  judicious  reader,  to  admire  both. 
From  the  few  extrads  we  fhall  feled,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  ot 
the  whole. 

The  learned  author  obferves,  that  the  philofophers  of  Europe  have 
long  puzzled  themfelves,  in  vain,  to  difcover  the  origin  of  fome  of  the 
moll  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  common  to  fee  men  pur- 
sue with  avidity,  things  that  muft  ever  elude  their  grafp,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  be  of  little  value,  could  they  be  found ;  while  they 
negledl  things  of  greater  importance,  which  are  within  their  reach. 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  it  poffible  to  trace  a  fociety  to 
its  origin,  the  United  States  of  America  accepted  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  in  which  the  attempt  has  not  been 
made,  thefe  United  States  excepted.  A  complete  hiftory  of  America, 
from  the  fettlement  of  the  firft  colony  on  thefe  fliores,  to  the  eftab- 
lifhnvsnt  of  the  prefent  Union  of  the  States,  would  be  a  valuable 
prefent  to  mankind.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Wilfon  means 
to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  fome  of  thofe  illuftrious  worthies, 
whofe  wildom  was  evinced  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety  in  America  : 

If  the  juft  and  genuine  Principles  of  Society  can  diffufe  a  Luftre  round  the  Efta- 
blifliment  of  Nations;  that  of  the  States  of  America  is  indeed  illujlrious.  Fierce  Opprrf- 
fwn,  rattling  in  her  left  Hand,  the  Chains  of  Tyranny ;  and  brandifhing,  in  her  right 
Hand,  the  "Torch  of  Perfecution,  drove  our  Predeceffors  from  the  Coafts  of  Europe: 
Liberty,  benevolent  and  ferene,  pointing  to  a  Cornucopia  on  one  Side,  and  to  a  Branch 
of  Oli-vt  on  the  other,  invited  and  conducfted   them  to  the  uimerican  Shores. 

In  difcharging  the  duties  of  this  Office,  I  ftiall  have  the  plealure  of  prefenting  to 
my  hearers  what,  as  to  the  nations  in  the  Truns- Atlantic  World,  muft  oc  feardied  for 
in  vain— an  original  Compaft  of  a  Society,  on  its  firft  arrival  in  this  Sedion  of  the 
Globe.  How  the  Lawyers  and  Statefmen,  and  Antiquarians,  and  Philoiophers  of 
Europe  would  exult  on  difcovering  a  fimilar  monument  of  the  Athenian  Common- 
wealth !  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  hiftorical  monument's  of  the  States  of  Americr.  are  not, 
intrinftcally  lefs  important  or  lefs  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  hiftoncal  monuments 
of  the  States  of  Greece.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  gilded  with  the  gay  decorations  of 
Fable  and  Mythology ;  but  the  former  are  clothed  in  the  neater  ajid  more  fimple  Garb 
<)f  Freedom  and  Truth. 

The  dodrine  of  toleration  in  Matters  of  Religion,  reafonable  though  it  certainly 
is,  has  not  been  long  known  or  acknowledged.  For  its  reception  and  efcabliftiment, 
where  it  has  been  received  and  tftabliflied,  the  World  has  been  thought  to  owe  much 
to  the  ineftimable  Writings  of  the  celebrated  Lode.  To  the  ineftimable  Writings  of 
that  juftly  celebrated  Man  kt  the  Tribute  of  Applaufe  be  plerteoully  paid :  But 
■while  immortal  Honours  are  beftowed  on  the  Namt  and  Charadler  of  Lode;  why 
ftould  an  ungracious  Silence  be  obferved  with  Regard  to  the  Name  and  Charader  of 
Cal-vert  ? 

Let  it  be  known,  that,  before  the  doBrine  of  Toleration  was  publijhedm  Europe,  the 
Traaice  of  it  was  ejlablijhed  in  America.  A  Law  iji  favt.  ir  of  religiou.  Freedom  was 
paffed  in  Maryland,  as  early  as  the  Year  oris  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-mne. 

When  my  Lord  Baltimore  was  afterwards  urged— not  by  the  .Spirit  of  Freedom  — 
to  confent  chat  this  Law  ihould  be  repealed;  with  the  enlightened  Principles  of  a 
Man  and  a  (Jhriftian,  he  had  the  Fortitude  to  declare,  that  he  never  would  alTent  to 
the  Repeal  of  a  Law,  which  protetLed  the  natural  Rights  of  Men^  by  enfuring  to  e- 
very  one  Freedom  of  Action  and  Thought. 

Indeed  the  Charader  of  this  excellent  Man  has  been  too  little  known.  He  was 
^v\y  XS\^  Father  of  his  Country. 
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Similar  to  that  of  Cjheit  has  been  the  Fate  of  many  other  valuable  Charaders  in 
America.  They  /j,tve  been  too  little  Icnoivn.  To  thofe  around  them,  their  niodefl  Merits 
have  been  too  familiar,  perhaps  too  uniform  to  attracl  particular  and  iliflinguifhed 
Attention  :  By  thofc  at  a  diftance,  the  mild  and  peaceful  Voice  of  their  Virtue  has 
not  been  heard.  But  to  their  Memories,  Juftice  fhould  be  done,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
Gone,  by  a  jutl  and  grateful  Country. 

In  the  European  temple  of  fame,  William  Penn  is  placed  by  the  Side  of  Lycurgus, 
Will  America  refufe  a  lempleio  her  Patriots  and  her  Heroes  F  no.  She  will  not. 
The  glorious  Dome  already  riles.  Its  Architedure  is  of  the  ncateft  and  chafleft  Or- 
der; Its  Dimenfions  are  fpacious :  Its  Proportions  are  elegant  and  correft.  In  its 
Front  a  Number  of  NieLes  are  formed.  In  fome  of  them  Statues  are  placed.  On 
the  left  Hand  of  the  PaWa/ are  the  Names  and  figures  of  IVarren,  Montgomery,  Mer- 
cer. On  the  right  Hand  are  the  names  and  figures  of  Calvert,  Penn,  franklin.  In 
the  Middle  is  a  Niche  of  larger  fize,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  Ornaments.  On 
the  left  Side  of  it  are  fculptured  the  Trophies  of  War  :  On  the  right,  the  more  preci- 
ous Ernblems  of  Peace.  Above  it  is  reprefented  the  Rifng  Glory  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  without  a  Statue  and  wirhont  a  Name.  Beneath  it,  in  Letters  very  legible,  are 
thefe  Words—"  FOR  THE  MOST  WORTH  Y."  By  the  enraptured  Voice  of 
grateful  America — to  th  the  confenting  Plaudits  of  an  admiring  World,  the  defigna- 
tion  is  untinimoufly  made.      Late — fer-i  late — may  the  Niche  be  filled. 

In  the  above  elegant  extract  we  are  at  a  lofs  ^vhich  to  admire  mod 
— the  grandeur  of  conception  and  expreilion — tlie  correclncfs  and 
beauty  of  the  metaphor— cr  the  delicacy  %vith  which  an  ill'jih-ious 
character  (who  was  prefent  at  the  delivery  of  this  lecture)  is  com- 
plimented. 

The  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  law  are  defcriptive,  fays  Dr. 
Willon,  of  the  American  character.     He  then  proceeds: 

But  Law  and  Liberty  cannot  rationally  become  the  objeds  of  our  Love,  unlefs  they 
firil  become  the  Objeds  of  our  Knoivledge.  The  fame  Courfe  of  Study,  properly  di- 
reded,  wiU  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  both.  Indeed,  neither  of  them  can  be  knoivn, 
bccauie  neither  of  them  can  exijl  without  the  other.  Without  Liberty,  Law  lofes  its 
Nature  and  its  Name,  and  becomes  Opprefhon.  Without  Law  Liberty  alfo  lofes 
its  Nature  and  its  Name,  and  becomes  Licentiov.fncfs.  In  denominating,  therefore, 
that  .Science,  by  which  the  Knowledge  of  both  is  acquired,  it  is  unneceffary  to  preferve, 
in  Terms,  the  Diflincftion  between  them.  That  Science  may  be  named,  as-it  has 
been  named,  ^t Science  cf  Laiv. 

Law  has  too  long  been  (ludied  as  an  arty  confifting  of  quirks  and 
quibbles,  and  a  fervile  dependence  on  precedents  drawn  from  Reports 
of  adjudged  cafes,  without  refpecT;  to  the  great  principles  of  right 
and  wrong.  And  though  it  has  of  late  years  been  cleared  of  much 
of  its  rubbifli,  yet  ftill  it  is  fludied  as  a  fort  of  mechanical  profeffion, 
rather  than  a  rational  fcience,  by  many. 

I\i  a  Scienec,  the  Law  is  far  from  being  fo  dilagreeable  or  fo  perplexed  a  Study  as  it 
is  frequently  fuppofed  to  be.  Soir.e,  indeed,  involve  themfelves  in  a  thick  Mijl  of  Terms 
of  Art;  and  ufc  a  Language  unknown  to  all,  but  thofe  of  the  Profeffion.  By  ftuh 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Law,  like  the  Myfteries  of  fomc  ancient  Divinity,  is  confined 
to  its  initiated  Votaries  ;  as  if  all  others  were  in  Duty  bound,  blindly  and  implicitly 
to  obey.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  Cafe.  The  Knowledge  of  ftiofe  rational 
Principles  on  which  the  Law  is  founded,  ought,  efpecially  in  a  free  Government,  to 
tc  difrufcd  over  the  whole  Co:nmunity. 

Dr.  Wilfon  next  enlarges  on  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  law,  to  every  citizen  of  a  free  government,  whe- 
ther limply  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  citizen,  or  difcharglng  the 
important  functions  of  a  juror  or  a  legiOator.     Of  the  laft  he  lays. 

Should  not  he,  who  is  to  fupply  tlie  Deficiencies  of  the  <-v.y?;«j  Law,  know  when  tlic 
txiflin^  Law  is  drf-ai-ve?  Should  not  he,  who  is  to  introduce  Alterations  into  the  cxift- 
iu-Law,  hnov/  in  what  Inftanrcs  the  eiiftiiig  Law  caght  to  be  altered? 
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He  next  confiders  the  importance  of  a  law-education  to  profe)!Tion- 
al  men;  and  the  propriety  of  accommodating  it  to  the  principles  of 
the  government  under  whicli  we  liv£. 

That  a  La-zv  Education  is  necefl'ary  for  Gentlemen  intended  for  the  Profcffion  ef  the 
Lazv,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  prove  as  to  deny.  In  all  o/i^r  Countries,  public  injli- 
tutions  bear  a  (landing  Teftimony  to  this  Truth.  Ought  this  to  be  the  only  Country 
•withaut  them  ? 

A  Queftion  deeply  interefting  to  the  American  States  now  prefents  itfelf.  Should 
the  Elements  of  a  Laiv  Education,  particularly  as  it  refpedls  Public  Laiu,  be  drawn 
entirely  from  another  Country — Or  fhould  they  be  drawn,  in  Part,  at  leafl,  from  tha 
Confitutions  and  Governments,  and  Laivs  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  feveral  States 
compofing  the  Union  ? 

The  fubjedt,  to  one  ftanding  where  I  ftand,  is  not  without  its  delicacy  :  Let  me^ 
however,  treat  it  with  the  decent  but  firm  Freedom,  which  befits  an  Independent  Ciiii 
zen,   and  a  ProfeJJor  in   Independent   States. 

Surely  I  am  juflified  in  faying,  that  the  principles  of  the  Conftitutions  and  Govern- 
ments and  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Republicks,  of  which  they  are  formed, 
are  materially  Different  from  the  Principles  of  the  Conftitution  and  Government  and 
Laws  of  England ;  for  that  is  the  only  Country,  from  the  Principles  of  whole  Confli- 
tution  and  Government  and  Laws,  it  will  be  contended,  that  the  Elements  of  a  law 
Educatian  ought  to  be  drawn.  I  prefume  to  go  further ;  The  principles  of  our  Con- 
ftitutions and  Governments  and  Laws  are  materially  better  than  the  Principles  of  the 
Conftitution  and  Government  and  Laws  of  England. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  great  Principle,  the  wVi?/ principle  I  may  well  call  it, 
which  diffufes  Animation  and  Vigour  through  all  the  others.  The  Principle  I  mean^ 
is  this,  that  the  Supreme  or  Sovereign  Poiver  of  the  Society  refides  in  the  Citizens  at 
large  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  always  retain  the  Right  of  aboUJbing,  altering  or  amend-, 
ing  their  Conjlitution,  at  whatever  Time,  and  in  whatever  Manner  they  fhall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient. 

By  Sir  William  Blaclfione,  from  whofe  Commentaries,  a  Performance  in  many  Re- 
fpedls  highly  valuable,  the  Elements  of  a  foreign  Law  Education  would  jirobably  be 
borrowed — By.9i>  William  BlacMone,  this  great  and  fundaniental  Principle  is  treated 
as  a  political  Ch'mera,  exifling  only  in  the  Alinds  of  fome  Theorijls ;  but,  in  PraSiice, 
inconfiftent  with  the  Difpenfation  of  any  Government  upon  Earth. 

A  Revolution  Principle  certainly  is,  and  certainly  Jhould  be  Taught  as  a  Principle  of 
the  Conftitution  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  Revolution  Principle — that,  the  fovereign  Power  refiding  in  the  People,  tl.^y 
may  change  their  Conftitution  and  Government  whenever  they  pleafe — is  not  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Difcord,  Rancour,  or  War  :  It  is  Z  Principle  of  Melioration,  Contentment,  and 
Peace.  It  is  a  Principle  not  recommended  merely  by  zjlattering  'Theory  .-  it  is  a  Princi- 
ple recommended  by  happy  Experience.  To  the  Tejlimony  of  Penujyl-vania — To  thc" 
Tefin.ony  of  the  United  States  I   appeal  for  the  Truth  of  what   I  fay. 

Having  entered  pretty  fully  into  an  examination  of  Blackftone's 
principles ;  and  fuown  that  even  this  great  man  was  led  aftray,  by 
falfe  ideas  oi  fovcreignly,  he  coHcludes  his  obfervations  on  this  fubr 
jeft  with  the  following  well-drawn  fimile. 

In  Egypt  the  Nile  is  an  ObjecS;  truly  ftrilcing  and  gr -.nd.  Its  Waters,  riling  to  a  cefr 
tain  Height,  and  fpreading  to  a  certain  Diftance,  arc  the  Caufs  of  Fertility  and  Plen- 
ty :  Swelling  higher,  and  extending  further,  they  produce  DevafJaticn  and  Famine. 
This  ftupendous  Stream,  at  fome  Times  fo  lencfeial,  at  other  Times  fo  dejlru^lve, 
has,  at  a// Times,  formed  a  Subjcdl  of  anv.ious  Enquiry.  To  trace  its  Source  has  been  - 
the  unccafaig  Aim  of  the  mighty  and  the  learned.  Kings,  attended  with  all  the  Inftrur 
mentsof  Strength;  Sages,  furni'ftied  with  all  the  Apparatus  of  Philifopljy,hdVii  tv.'iTzg. 
ed,  with  Ardour,  in  the  curious  Search;  but  their  mod  patient  and  thtir  moft  poiver- 
ful  Enterprifes  have  been  equally  vain. 

The  Source  of  the  Nile  continued  ftill  unlnoiun  ;  and  becaufe  it  continued  ftiU  un- 
known ;  the  Poets  fondly  fabled  that  it  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  Superior  Orb  ;  and, 
of  Courfe,  it  was  worfliipped  as  a   Livinity- 

We  are  told,  however,  that,  at  laft,  the  Sourer,  of  the  Nile  has  been  difcovcrcd  ; 
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and  that  It  confifts  of — what  might  have  been  fuppofed  before  the  dlfcovery— a  CoU 

leffion  of  Springs,  final  I  indeed,  but  pure. 

The  Fate  of  Sovneignty  has  been  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Nile.  Always  magnificent,  al- 
ways inter^Jiing  to  Mankind,  it  has  become  alternately  their  Blcjfmg  and  their  Curfe. 
Its  Origin  has  often  been  attempted  to  be  traced.  The  Great  and  the  Wife  have  em- 
barked in  the  Undertaking;  though  feldom,  it  muft  be  owned,  with  the  Spirit  of 
juft  Enquiry  ;  or  in  the  Direcftion  which  leads  to  important  Difcovery.  The  Source 
of  Sovereignty  was  ftill  concealed  beyond  fome  impenetrable  Myilery;  and,  becaufe 
it  was  concealed,  Pbilnfophers -and  l^oliticians,  in  this  Inftance,  ^g-ra'z/f/y /aug-i^  what,  in 
the  otner,  the  Poets  had  fondly  fabled,  that  it  muft  be  fomething  more  than  human  : 
It  was  impioully  afl'erted  to  be  di-v-ne. 

Lately,  the  Enquiry  has  been  recommenced  with  a  different  Spirit,  and  in  a  new 
Direftion  ;  and  although  the  Difcovery  of  Nothing  vefy  aflonijhing,  yet  the  Difcovery 
of  fomething  very  yfeful  and  true,  has  been  the  Refult.  The  dread  Mid  redoubtable  Sove- 
reign, when  traced  to  his  ultimate  and  genuine  Source,  has  been  found,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  found,  in  the  free  and  independent  Man. 

This  Tru:6,  fo  fimple  and  natural,  and  yet  fo  negleded  or  defpifed,  may  be  appre- 
ciated as  the  fJrfi  and  fundamental  Principle  in  the  Science  of  Government. 

From  a  di:ierence  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  conftitutions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  deduces,  with  great  pro- 
priet}',  the  neceflity  of  eftablifhing  law-fchools  in  our  own  country. 

By  the  Revolution  in  the  Ur.ied  States,  a  very  great  Alteration — a  very  great  Im- 
proi'emcnt — as  we  have  already  feen,  has  taken  Place  in  our  Syftcm  of  Government  : 
Ought  not  a  proportioned  Alteration — ought  not  a /'/-o^orZ/ffn^// Improvement  to  be  in- 
trcductd  into  our  byflem  of  Laiv   Education  ? 

We  have  pafTcd  the  Red  Sea  in  Safety  :  We  have  furvived  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
Journey  through  the  Wildernefs  .-  We  are  now  in  full  and  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the 
prcmifed  Land:  Mufl  we,  after  all,  return  to  the  FUfh-pots  of  Egypt  ?  Is  there  not 
Danger,  that  when  one  Nation  teaches,  it  may,  in  fome  inftances,  give  the  Law  to  a- 
rother  .'' 

A  foundation  of  human  Happinefs,  broader  and  deeper  than  any  that  has  heretofore 
been  laid,  is  now  laid  in  the  United  Stata  .-  On  that  broad  and  deep  Foundation,  let 
it  be  (ur  Pride,  as  it  is  our  Duty,  to  build  a  Superftrudlure  of  adequate  Extent  and 
Magnificence, 

He  next  points  out  many  parts  of  the  Englifli  law  which  are  not 
applicable  in  America.  Among  thefe  he  mentions  the  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdiction  and  eftablilhment ;  all  thofe  parts  which  relate  to  the  mo- 
iiarchial  and  arlftotratic  branches  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  ;  many 
regulations  with  refpeft  to  real  eftates  &c.  .S^c. 

The  following  metaphor  concludes  with  a  very  juft  obfervation  ; 

My  Hou/e  of  Knowledge  is,  at  prefent,  too  fmail.  I  feel  it  my  Duty,  on  many 
Accounts,  to  enlarge  it.  13ut  in  this,  as  in  every  other  Kind  of  Architecture,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  he  who  adds  much,  muft  alter  feme. 

Dr.  Wilfon  draws  a  coniparifon  between  his  ufefulnefs  as  a  judge, 
and  as  a  profeflbr  ;  in  which  he  ftates  the  importance  of  education  in 
its   true  light. 

Society  ought  to  be  preferved  in  Peace,  mof!  unquefiionably.  But  is  this  all  ?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  improved zs  well  asprotefled ?  Look  at  Individuals:  Obferve  them  from  In- 
fancy to  Touth,  from  Touth  to  Manhood.  Such  is  the  Order  of  Providence  with  Regard 
to  Society.  It  is  in  a //-n^rt^Tf  State,  moving  on  towards  Perfe<5tion.  How  is  this 
progrcflive  State  to  be  affifled  and  accelerated?  Principally  by  teaching  the  young  "  i^as 
how  to  fhoot,"  and  the  young  AJlSlions  hov/  to  move. 

What  intrinfically  can  be  more  dignified  than  to  aflift  in  preparing  tender  and  inge- 
nuous Minds  for  all  the  great  Purpofcs,  for  which  they  are  intended  !  What,  I  repeat 
it,  can  intrinfically  be  more  dignified  than  to  aflift  in  forming  a  future  Cicero,  or  a  fu- 
ture Bacon,  without  the  Vanity  of  the  one,  and  without  the  Meannefs  of  the  other  ! 

What  arc  Laws  without  Manners  ?  How  can  Manners  be  formed,  but  by  a  proper 
Education  ? 
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The  lecture  concludes  with  an  addrefs  to  the  female  part  of  his 
audience,  on  the  focial  duties  for  which  they  are  intended  by  Nature. 
To  our  fair  readers  we  earneftly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  ad- 
drefs, from  which  we  have  fele&ed  the  following  truly  elegant  extradt. 

Female  Beauty  is  the  Exprejjioii  of  female  Virtue.  The  purefl  Complexion,  the  fined 
Features,  the  moft  elegant  Shafe  are  unintereJiing-awA  infipid ,  unlefs  we  can  difcover,  by 
them,  the  Emations  of  the  Mind.  How  bcivtifnl  and  engaging,  on  the  other  Hand, 
are  the  Features,  the  Looks,  and  the  Gejiures,  while  they  difclofe  Modejly,  Senftbility,  and 
every  fweet  and  tender  Jfeiiion  !  When  thefe  appear,  there  is  a  "  Soul  upon  the  Counte- 
nance.^' 

Thefe  obfervations  enhance  the  value  of  Beauty  ;  and  fhew,  that  to  pojfefs  and  to 
admire  it,  is  to  pojfcfs  and  to  admire  the  Exhibition  of  the  fincft  Qualities,  intelkSiual  and 
moral.  Thefe  obfervations  do  more  :  They  fhew  how  beauty  may  be  acquired  and 
imprwuid  and  prefer-ved..  When  the  Beauties  of  the  Alind  are  cultivated,  the  Counte- 
nance becomes  beautifully  eloquent  in  exprefling  them. 

I  know  very  well,  that  mere  Complexion  and  Shape  enter  into  the  Compolition  of 
Beauty  ;  But  they  form  Beauty  only  of  a  loiver  Order.  Separate  tnem  from  Anima- 
tion— feparate  them  from  Senftbility — feparate  tliem  from  Virtue  :  What  are  they  ? 
The  Ingredients  that  compbfe  a  beautiful  PiSiure  or  a  beautiful  Statue.  I  fay  too  niuch; 
for  the  Painters  and  the  Statuaries  know  that  Exprejfon  is  the  Soul  of  mimic,  as  well  as 
of  real  Life. 

As  complexion  and  fhape  will  not  fupply  the  Place  of  the  higher  Orders  of  Beauty  : 
fo  thofe  higher  Orders  have  an  independent  Exiftence,  after  the  inferior  Influence  of 
Complexion  and  Ihape  are  gone.  Though  the  Bloom  of  Youth  be  faded ;  though  the 
impreffions  of  time  be  diflinSlly  marked ;  yet,  while  the  Countenance  continues  to  be  en- 
Uvencdhy  the  beaming  Emanations  of  the  Mind,  it  will  produce  in  every  Beholder,  pof- 
feffcd  of  Senftbility  and  Tajlc,  an  Effedl  far  more  pleafng  and  far  more  lafing  than  can 
be  produced  by  the  prettiefi  Pi^ce  of  uninformed  Nature,  hovfcver  forid,  however  regu- 
lar, and  however  young. 

How  many  purpoles  may  be  ferved  at  once,  if  Things  are  done  in  the  proper 
Way !  I  have  been  giving  a  Recipe  for  the  Improvement  and  Prefervdtion  of  female  Beau- 
ty ;  but  I  find,  that  I  have,  at  the  fame  Time,  been  delivering  Inftrudions  for  the 
Culture  and  Refnemeni  of  femjle  Virtue ;  and  have  beeu  pointing  at  the  important  Put- 
pofes,  which  female  virtue  is_/ff^ei/ and  intended  lo  accomplilh. 

If  Nature  evinces  her  Defigns  by  her  Works  ,  Teu  were  defined  to  emhellifh,  to  refne 
and  t  )  exalt  the  Pleafures  and  Virtues  oi  focial  hiie- 

To  proteii  and  to  impro-ve  focial  Life  is,  as  wc  have  feen,  the  Endoi  Government  and 
Ziaiu.  If,  therefore,  you  have  no  Share  in  the  Formation,  you  have  a  moft  intimate  Con- 
nexion with  the  EffeSls  of  a  good  Syftem  of  Law  and  Government. 

That  Plan  of  Education,  which  will  produce  cr  promote  or  prefer-ve  fuch  a  Syftem  is, 
confequently,  an  Objedl,  to  You  peculiarly  important. 

To  this  Introduftory  Lefture  is  fubjpined  a  Flat:  of  the  whole  courfe, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  learned  Frofeflbr's  defign  is  great  and 
extenfive.  He  not  only  fets  out  with  principles  different  from  thofe 
of  any  who  have  gone  before  him  ;  but  he  carries  his  views  much  far- 
ther than  they  have  done. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  plan,  we  heartily  wifh  him  that  degree 
of  fuccefs,  which  his  talents  and  exertions  juftly  merit  i  here  are 
certainly  wifdom  and  virtue  enough  in  our  country,  to  encourage  liich 
a  great  and  laudable  undertaking.  Should  even  fome  of  thofe  defign- 
ed  for  the  profefuon  of  the  law,  {till  confider  it  as  a  mechanical  art, 
and  iVudy  it  as  fuch,  or  (like  certain  animals,  which  drink  muddy 
wa5:er,  in  preference  to  that  which  flows  from  the  pure  fpring,)  have 
recourfe  to  a  foreign  fchool,  for  what  may  now  be  better  obtained 
at  home,  yet  we  doubt  not,  there  will  be  a  refpeitable  number  pof- 
fefled  of  more  elevated  ideas.  This  courfe  of  ^edures  will,  more- 
over, be  valuable  to  every  young  man,  who  wiflies  to  ad  well  the 
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part  of  a  good  citizen  through  life.  It  will  be  eminently  fo  to  all,  who 
may,  at  any  time,  be  called  forth,  to  legiflate  either  for  a  fingle 
State,  or  for  tJie  great  Union,  compofed  of  all  the  States. 

^^  T  O  U  K  in   HOLLAND,   m  1784.    By  an 
AiME  R  1  c  A  N.     {Thin  Odavo.    Printed  at  Bojion.) 

T  T  has  lately  become  fafliionable  with  Travellers  to  ufe  the  epifto- 
-*-  lary  manner  of  coimminicating  their  obfervations  to  the  world.  If 
an  author's  ftile,  arrangement,  ^x.  are  found  fault  with,  he  removes 
every  objedion,  by  afliiriug  the  public,  that  his  letters  were  not  ori- 
ginally intended  for  their  perufal ;  that  the  importunity  of  his  friends 
had  induced  him  to  publifli  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  fault 
which  might  be  excufed  in  a  private  letter,  ought  to  efcape  cenfure  in 
a  v/crk  of  this  nature. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  however  an  author,  or  his  private  friends, 
may  be  pleafed  with  a  flovenly,  incorreCl;,  and  inelegant  ftyle  and 
manner,  which  tliey  generally  defignate  by  the  gentle  epithets  of  eajy 
2.ndi  familiar  ;  yet  the  public  tafte  ought  not  to  be  depraved,  by  the  pe- 
rufal of  fuch  ili-digefted  performances. 

This  Tour  is  written  in  a  very  carelefs  and  incorrect  manner  ;  and 
the  author's  remarks  are  often  of  a  trifling  nature.  When  we  confi.- 
der,  however,  that  his  tour  was  performed  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time 
as  one  month,  we  are  willing  to  overlook  the  more  trivial  faults,  as 
well  in  the  matter  as  in  the  manner ;  and  to  gi-^e  him  every  credit 
that  he  deferves.  Many  parts  of  the  work  are  entertaining  ;  and  fome 
new  information  is  given,  with  refpedt  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  following  extradts  are 
not  without  merit. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  general  idea  at  once  of  the  principal  cities  in  Hol- 
land. Imagine  yourfclf  traverfing  one  of  thel'e  cities,  and  every  other  moment  upon 
a  neat  drawbridge  (built  with  hewn  fteue  and  iron  railings)  leading  over  a  canal 
running  through  a  fpacious  ftreet,  with  a  continual  commotion  of  boats  and  barges  up- 
on each  fide — a  clean  paved  wide  ftreet  before  you,  and  beautiful  houfes,  with  trees 
bordering  the  canals.  Hold  fail  to  thefe  grand  outlines,  and  fuppofe  yourfelf  im- 
merged  in  a  crowd  of  indujlrious  mortals,  all  in  purfult  of  wealth,  and  you  can 
eafily  trace,  by  your  iire  fide,  meft  of  the  towns  in  the  Seven  Province*. 

Holland  is  a  perfe<5t  garden  ;  but  a  continued  fanienefs  prefents  no  new  objedl  for 
the  imagination  to  refl  upon. 

I  am  told  there  was  in  this  village,  (Schewling)  a  kind  of  waggon  conflruded  by 
prince  Maurice's  principal  engineer,  which  they  fay  would  go  upon  the  fand  along  the 
coaft  at  the  rate  of  feven  leagues  an  hour,  by  help  of  fails. 

People  often  bathe  here  in  thefummer;  but  what  is  very  fingular,  I  am  affured 
that  the  lifhcrmeu's  daughters,  not  only  guard  the  men's  clothes,  but  wipe  them  dry 
with  towels  as  they  leave  the  water  ;  and  this  with  perfedl  Jang  f raid;  which  plainly 
proves  how  far  cuftom  and  habit  may  reconcile  us  to  any  thing. 

The  following  is  the  author's  account  of  the  people  of  Leyden  and 
its  vicinity ;  which  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  generality  of  the  Hol- 
landers. 

They  are  indeed  civil,  but  have  not  that  pleafing  anxiety  to  help  out  a  ftranger,  fo 
peculiar  to  the  French  women,  v;ho  hold  a-foreigner  kindly  by  the  button  of  his  coat. 
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and  in  a  manner  hammer  words  into  his  brain,  with  their  fore  fiager  prefilng  gently 
upon  his  fleeve. 

I  remarked  in  this  Don  Quixote  escurCon,  that  the  common  clafs  of  people  (fuch 
as  fhopkeepers,  &c)  are  very  ferious — their  fenfibility  keen — they  are  eafy  co  blufti 

thev  cannot  fupport  a  joke  or  compliment — the  firft  their  jealoufy  conflrues  into 

an  infuit — the  lall  confufes  them  :  They  laugh  with  pain,  and  never  without  caufe — 
and  when  the  laugh  of  the  company  falls  on  one  pair  of  fhoulders,  their  fenfibility  is 
always  {tabbed  to  the  quick,  and  proclaimed  openly  to  the  whole  company  by  mef- 
fengers  flying  from  the  heart  and  every  irritable  part  of  the  body,  biirfting  into  a 
blaze  upon  their  cheeks. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, the  following  account  of  it  may  be  acceptable. 

It  was  in  a  foreft,  near  Haerlem,  that  the  celebrated  Laurenfz  Janfez  Kofter,  alder- 
man of  Haerlcm,  firft  fuggefted  "the  invention  of  printing  with  types,  in  1440.  He 
was  rambling  carelefsly  alone,  and  amufing  himfelf  in  cutting  out  letters  in  pieces  of 
wood;  with  which  he  made  fome  imprefTions,  which  led  to  the  types:  And  it  is  to 
this  fortunate  chance  that  mankind  owe  the  facility  of  communicating  their  ideas. 
John  Fauft,  a  fcrvantof  the  Alderman's,  llole  off  the  types  to  Mentz,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  conjuration,  and  affumed  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  the  difcovery.  This  is  the 
fame  Dodor  Fauftus  lo  much  known  among  the  vulgar  in  America  for  his  league 
with  the  devil,  &;c. 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  went  to  fee  the  firft  eflays  Kofter  made  with  his 
wooden  types,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  type  manufa(flory  oppofite  to  the  old  ca- 
thedral.    His  ftatue,  with  an  elegant  Latin  infcription,  is  in  the  town  houfe- 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  lake  of  Haerlem  was 
formed,  is  thus  defcribed. 

This  lake  is  fourteen  miles  over  each  way,  and  was  formed  by  an  inundation  about 
thr&e  centuries  paft,  which  buried  feventy  two  towns  and  villages  in  its  progrefs,  and 
afforded  a  perfe>5t  reprefentation  of  the  flood  in  miniature — every  living  creature, 
and  all  the  eSFefe  in  the  country,  floating  pronufcuoufly — fome  on  the  tops  of  houfes — 
others  hanging  to  the  limbs  of  trees,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  our  author's  account  of  Sardan,  a 
fine  town  in  North-Holland. 

They  ftiewed  us  a  faw-mill  which  works  forty  faws  at  a  time. 

They  have  fo  much  timber  always  prepared  on  hand  that  they  can  do  as  much 
work  as  the  building  of  a  man  of  war  in  a  week,  by  having  three  months  previous  no- 
tice.    In  general  they  build  three  hundred  fail  of  merchantmen  yearly. 

After  rambhng  through  this  charming  and  very  curious  place  for  fome  hours,  we 
were  condufted  to  a  fmall  houfe,  in  which  Peter  the  great  boarded  with  the  common 
workmen,  at  the  time  he  learned  the  fiiip  carpenter's  trade  incog,  and  was  the  moft 
faithful  and  laborious  man  in  the  yard.  He  afterwards  worked  at  Chatham  docks  in 
England. 

We  have  the  following  characteriftlcs  of  the  people  in  North-Hol- 
land. 

The  genius  and  cuftoms  of  the  North-hollanders  are  diiTerent  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  many  are  very  Angular  ;  for  inftancc — they  pulb  their  excefs  of  flsatnefs 
to  fucK  extremes  that  maftcrs  of  houfes,  are  pofitively  obliged  by  cuftom  to  pull  off 
their  ftioes  at  their  o-jun  doors,  where  a  fervant  ftands  ready  with  a  pair  of  flippers.  A- 
gain,  the  front  doors  are  never  opened  but  in  cafes  of  death  and  marriage.  The  wo- 
men are  ftrangely  metamorphofad,  and  differently  dreffed  from  the  SouthhoUand  laf- 
fes  :  Their  heads  are  bound  up  with  broad  gold,  or  brafs  ridges,  running  acrofs  their 
foreheads,  they  have  light  caps,  their  hair  cut  ftiort  before — prodigious  large  ear- 
rings, and  broad  flat  hats,  cocked  up  in  the  air,  made  of  calico;  which  have  a  Angular 
effdd: :  But  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  I  faw  many  beautiful  faces,  but  vile 
fnapes  ;  the  girls  look  fo  Kuch  alike  that  one  would  be  almoft  led  to  think  they  were 
all  fifters. 

The  preliminary  article  previous  to  a  courtftiip,  in  Northholland,  is  very  fingular, 
but  generally  obfsrved.  The  miferable  lover  ftands  fliaking  under  his  miftrefs's 
window,  tv^o  or  three  hours  every  night,  for  three  months  fucceflively  :  If  he  holds 
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out  the  fiegc  firmly  to  the  end  of  this  time,  he  is  then  admitted  to  her  prcfcnce,  upoM 
the  intended  treaty  of  matrimony — but  never  before  :  ftie  indeed  fometimes  deigns  to 
folace  his  trembling  doubts,  with  a  word  cf  comfort.  An  intelligent  Englifh  gen- 
tleman, refiding  in  Holland,  whom  we  met  in  the  flreets  of  Sardan,  fays  this  cufiom 
prevails  only  in  Nortlii)olland,and  originated  from  the  Spaniards,  who  refided  among 
them  before  the  revolution . 

They  have  in  Holland,  I  am  told,  a  curious  method  of  punilhing  criminals,  who 
are  confined  at  a  pump,  in  a  clllern  of  water  up  to  their  chins,  which  runs  in  as  faft  as 
they  can  pump  it  out ;  fo  that  they  are  oblit^ed  to  exert  themfelvcs  until  their  flrength 
is  exhaufied  u>  prevent  drowning.  I  believe  this  is  the  method  taken  to  conquer  the 
obftiuacy  of  thofe  who  refufe  to  labour. 

The  great  height  of  a  tower  at  Utrecht  is  truly  aftoiilfliing. 

"We  uicended  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  three  hundred  and  feventy  feet  high, 
ty  four  hundred  and  fixty  fteps;  where  we  had  a  mod  fublime  view  of  all  the  low 
country,  the  Downs,  Hacrlem  lake,  and  Zuyder  Zee;  our  horizon  was  rather  hazy, 
which  obflrudled  a  much  more  extenfive  profpedl.  I  am  told  that  in  a  clear  day,  fif- 
ty walled  cities  may  he  comprehended  in  one  view  from  this  place. 

We  fhall  conclude  •with  the  following  mifceilaneous  obfervations  : 

The  canals  in  Holland  are  fo  much  frequented  that  the  roads  are  neglecSled,  and  in 
general  very  bad,  but  moftly  lined  with  trees,  barriers,  and  turnpikes  at  fliort  dif- 
tances. 

There  are  no  regular  poft  coaches,  confequently  every  one  is  fubjedl  to  the  impo- 
fition  of  the  waggoners. 

This  country  is  curious  becaufe  it  refembles  no  other;  but  a  continued  uniformity 
foon  cloys  a  traveller,  though  the  objeAs  are  pleafing,  and  keep  his  mind  continually 
alive.  In  general,  after  feeing  one  town  you  have  feen  the  reft. — The  country  with- 
out their  walls  holds  to  the  fame  general  fymmetry;  a  continued  marlhy  plain  cover- 
ed with  cattle.     The  principal  lands  are  devoted  to  gardens  and  paftures. 

The  Dutch  in  high  life  are  a  type  of  the  French.  Their  merchants,  and  thofe  who 
rank  in  this  ftanding,  are  certainly  more  graceful  and  eafy  in  their  addrefs  than  the 
Englifti  of  the  fame  clafs;  hut  as  a  nation,  they  may  be  confidered  as  a  dull,  cold,  dif- 
tant  and  inhofpitable  people,  efpecially  to  foreigners,  unlefs  recommended  in  warm 
terms. 

A  pretty  full  acount  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns ;  a  general 
defcription  of  each  of  the  States  ,  and  a  concife  view  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  are  inferted  in  this  volume  ;  but  as  thefe  are  gener- 
ally contained  in  the  writings  of  other  authors,  we  have  not  thought 
it  neceflary  to  give  any  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

FOREIGN    LITERARY    ARTICLES. 

A  s  r  R  0  N  0  m  r. 

From  the  Journal  de  P  h  y  s  i  ^i_u  e,  p.-vr  L'  A  b  b  e  R  o  s  i  e  R;  ir<;. 
For  July  1 790. 
Mr.  Herschell  had,  fome  time  fmce,  difcovered  a  fliining  fpot  in 
Saturn's  ring,  which  he  confidered  as  an  8th  fatellite.  Upon  farther 
examination,  he  was  fatisfied  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  ring  itfelf ; 
and  that  not  only  this  fpot,  but  the  whole  ring,  had  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, of  10  hours  and  fome  minutes  duration. 

c  H  E   M  I  s  r  R   r. 

Mr.  James  Keir,  F.  R.  S,  has  publiflied  the  firft  part  of  z.  New 
DiBionary  of  Chcmijlry—i  Vol.  4to— Birmingham. 
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TTze  Charms   o/ RELIGION:  lit  an  E?istlz  to  a 
Friend; 

SINCE  Heaven  to  all  fuch  talents  has  afligned, 
As  may  improve  the  ftate  of  human  kind  ; 
Since  Induftry  can  folid  joys  beftow. 
With  Virtue  if  our  hearts  fhould  truly  glov\r ; 
Since  Vice  and  Folly  we  may  overcome. 
Why  ihould  w^e  in  their  paths  thus  madly  roam  ! 

The  harp  of  David  may  our  hearts  rejoice  ; 
Thunder  we  hear  in  bold  Ifaiah's  vt)ice  ; 
And  many  a  prophet,  joined  with  many  £f  fage. 
To  our  averted  eyes  expands  the  page. 

Averted  eyes  ! — O  man  !  the  charge  is  juft^; 
Like  evil's  prototype  we  roll  in  duft. 
Too  many  flattering  ills  our  minds  entice — 
The  duft  of  folly,  and  the  mire  of  vice. 
Blinded  by  that,  true  blifs  we  never  know  ; 
And  wallowing  in  the  lattet-,  link  in  woe. 

Whilft  pleafures  o'er  the  minds  of  fome  prevail, 
Others  Ambition  court,  or  Avarice  hail. 
Pride,  Malice,  Envy  oft  affert  their  claim  ; 
And  lead,  through  various  labyrinths,  to  fhame. — 
But  fliame  is  loft,  and  confcience  foon  is  hulhed. 
Beneath  the  weight  of  dillipatioix  crufhed. 
Oh !  Shame  !  when  thy  aufpiciouS  reign  is  o'er ; 
Oh !  Confcience  !  when  thy  voice  is  heard  no  more  ; 
Virtue  muft  then  retire,  with  all  her  train. 
And  Reafon  ejily  hint  at  future  pain. 

Diftratling  thought ! — there's  horror  In  the  found  I 
Muft  earth,  where  various  evils  have  been  found, 
Againft  our  Maker  teach  us  to  rebel ; 
Virtue  renounce  for  vice,  and  heaven  for  hell  I 
Might  not  our  fufferings  lead  us  to  repofe  ? 
Have  we  not  frequent  hints  from  prefent  woes. 
That  morals  and  religion  here  forgot, 
Anguifh  of  foul  muft  be  our  future  lot  ? 

Come  then,  my  friend  !  from  vice  and  folly  ceale — 
On  earth  Religion  fhews  the  paths  of  peace. 
Religion  only  can  true  comfort  yield ; 
On  her  alone  fecurely  we  may  build. 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  VL  No.  i.  G        f 
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Teaching  that  venial  faults  may  be  forgiven;, 
Her  left  hand,  points  to  hell — her  right  to  heaven. 
Her  beauties,  painters  !  to  the  mind  difplay  ; 
Ye  poets  !  to  the  heart  her  charms  convey  ; 
And  may  the  preacher's  animated  voice 
Warn  us  from  evil,  and  direft  our  choice  ! 

ELIZA, 
Phil  ad.  Jan.   -jth  1791. 

FOR    TI^E    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

LETTER    LXL    0/^Ae  Sorrows   o/Werter, 
Versified. 

THOUGH  Homer  fired  my  youthful  breaR, 
My  tender  fancy  deep  iinpreft. 
Ere  grief  had  made  me  fmart : 
Yet  of  him  Offian  has  ta'en  place  ; 
His  woe-fraught  (trains,  with  folemn  grace^ 
Now  occupy  my  heart. 

To  what  a  world  of  direful  kind. 
The  Bard  illuftrious  leads  my  mind, 

'Midft  heaths  and  wilds  to  dray  ; 
Where  the  fierce  whirlwinds  fweep  the  plain ; 
Where  the  moon  feebly  holds  her  reign  ; 

And  ghofts  elude  the  day. 

To  hear  from  off  the  mountains  deep, 
The  plaintive  founds,  from  caverns  deep. 

Of  water's  difmal  roar  : 
To  hear  the  maiden's  doleful  cries, 
That  on  her  warrior's  tomb-ftone  dies. 

Who  her  did  much  adore* 

I  meet  this  bard  of  filver  hair. 
He  wanders  in  the  valley  drear, 

Whilll:  grief  his  mind  confumes  : 
His  father's  footfteps,  drives  to  trace 
In  vain,  for  time  does  them  efface  ; 

He  only  finds  their  tombs. 

The  pale  moon  finks,  amid  the  waves. 
He  contemplates  her  as  fhe  laves 

Kcr  trefles  in  the  fea  : 
Refleits  on  time  for  everyone. 
When  danger  pleafcd  andl^purred  him  on, 

Till  every  foe  did  flee. 
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When  he  returned  on  evening  grey. 
The  moon  Ihone  on  his  Bark  of  prey. 

His  trophies  won,  difplayed  : 
When  by  his  countenance,  1  find 
Deep-rooted  forrow  fill  his  mind, 

That  youth  fo  foon  decayed. 

When  I  perceive  that  glory  bright 
To  fade  fo  foon,  to  fink  in  night. 

And  tottering  to  the  grave  : 
And  when  around  he  calls  an  eye 
On  the  cold  earth,  where  he  mufl  lie. 

The  fate  of  e'en  the  brave. — 

The  traveller  will  come,  "  he  cries. 
He'll  come  who  faw  my  beauty  rife. 

And  anxioufly  enquire ; 
Where  is  the  bard  and  warrior  gone, 
Where  is  Fingal's  illuftrious  fon, 

Whither  does  he  retire." 

Then  fearching  o'er  the  field  and  mead. 
He  lightly  on  my  tomb  fhall  tread, 

But  me  he  ne'er  fhall  find  : 
Then  I,  my  friend,  like  a  true  knight, 
Wy  fword  could  draw,  my  prince  to  right. 

And  eafe  his  troubled  mind 

And,  this  atchieved,  with  grief  oppreft,      ^ 
Could  plunge  it  deep  in  my  own  bread. 

And  eager  for  him  bleed : 
To  follow  him  now  half  divine. 
Hero  of  the  Fingallan  line, 

Who  by  my  hand  was  freed, 

Mor.viouth,  Dece?nbsr  3©,  1 790. 
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77z^  H  A  P  P  I  N  E  S  S    o/  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 

IN  other  lands,  whilft  mad  Ambition  arms 
Man  againft  man,  and  founds  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  death,  how  bleft  our  happier  lot ! 
Tyrannic  rage,  domeftic  flrife  forgot. 
Ko  foreign  defpot  bids  our  cannons  roar; 
Internal  Difcord's  voice  is  heard  no  more; 
Since  heaven-born  Freedom  has  commenced  her  reiorj-. 
With  all  the  peaceful  virtues  in  her  train. 
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Here  equal  laws,  reafon,  aud  truth  prevail ; 
Juftice  prelides,  and  holds  her  balanced  fcale  j 
Wifdom  is  honoured;   Science  lends  her  aid 
To  every  honeft  art,  or  ufeful  trade  : 
Here  keen  Invention  too  exerts  her  powers. 
And  proves  the  boaft  of  genius  to  be  ours. 

The  active  fwain,  who  turns  the  fertile  foil, 
Whilft  health  and  manly  vigour  crown  his  toil. 
Enjoys^  what  thrones  of  monarchs  can't  impart, 
,  Peace,  independence,  and  a  joyous  heart. 
Unfliackled  Commerce,   (fource  of  wealth  and  eafe !  ) 
Unfurls  her  canvafs  to  the  fav'ring  breeze. 
Our  produce  wafts,  with  fpeed,  to  diflant  fliores  ; 
Regions  remote,  and  feas  unknown,  explores. 

O  ye  opprefled  !  who  groan  in  foreign  lands. 
No  more  fubmit  to  Tyrants'  vile  commands. 
While  here  a  calm  retreat,  from  all  your  woes. 
Invites  to  freeddm,  joy,  and  bleft  repofe. 

W.  K. 

Philadelphia^   'Decern.  1790. 

VERSES    to    PRUDENCE. 

\JVritten  hy  an  Officer  in  the  Wefi- Indies.'] 

HAIL,  fav'rite  virtue  of  the  wond'rous  wife ! 
Whom  plodding  cits,  and  faded  virgins  prize; 
But  whofe  fage  counfels  never  could  prefcribe 
A  rule  of  conduct  to  the  rhyming  tribe  ! 
Carelefs  they  trip  the  flowery  wilds  along, 
And,  fcorning  wealth,  content  them  with — a  fong. 
To  pleafure  too  extravagantly  prone. 
Thy  friend/hip  or  authority  to  own ; 
Their  hearts  too  foft,  their  feelings  far  too  ftrong. 
Nicely  to  fcrutinize  the  right  and  wrong ; 
Miftaking  teudernefs  will  ftill  deceive, 
And  thoughtlefs  generofity  believe. 
They  fly  to  pleafure,  and  they  toil  for  fame. 
But  loiter  ftill  when  intereft  is  the  game. 
The  lazy  Bard,  though  poverty  appear. 
To  Prudence  never  lends  a  docile  ear : 
Her  fwift  approach  reluftantly  he  fees. 
Yet  facrifices  fortune  to  his  eafe. 
In  court,  or  city,   or  in  ruftic  grove. 
In  bas'nefs,  friendfliip,  enmity,  or  love. 
Into  a  thoufand  errors  he  will  run. 
Thy  pupils  ever  have  the  power  to  Ihun. 
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Yet  hard  the  heart,  and  fordid  is  the  foul. 
That  ne'er  in  youth  difputed  thy  control  ! 
Whatever  faults  my  foes  have  found  in  me. 
They  ne'er  reproached  me  as  a  flave  to  thee  ! 
Oft  have  I  fpurned  thy  falutary  fway. 
While  Folly  led  me  her  fantaftic  way ; 
When  Beauty  fmiled,  I  gave  thee  oft  the  flip, 
And  fear'd  no  falfehood  from  the  rofy  lip  ; 
I  chofe  the  labyrinth  without  a  clew. 
And  fled  fo  faft,  thou  fcarcely  could'ft  purfue. 
But  lay,  grim  goddefs,  all  the  paft  aJide, 
Since  now  I  fometimes  take  thee  for  my  guide ; 
Yet  think  not  e'er  (for  fuch  I  ne'er  fliall  be  !) 
To  find  a  zealous  votary  in  me ; 
For,  ftill  no  darling  deity  of  mine, 
I  ne'er  fliall  bow  tlevoutly  at  thy  ihrine. 
To  Sorrow's  tale  I  ne'er  can  fliut  my  ear  ; 
Nor  can  experience  make  me  infincere  : 
I  know  mankind,  and  for  my  flcill  have  paid. 
Yet  ftill  niuft  truft,  and  may  be  ftill  betrayed. 

An  even  path  thy  dull  adherents  keep. 
As  through  life's  pilgrimage  they  fafely  cre£p; 
No  pleafure  tempts  thera  e'er  to  go  aftray  ; 
No  pity  moves  them  from  the  beaten  way. 
Phlegmatic  fouls,  whom  friendfliip  ne'er  could  fire. 
And  hearts  that  never  felt  a  foft  delire ; 
Curfed  with  a  gloomy  jealoufy  of  m.ind. 
That  dreads  fome  villainy  from  all  mankind ; 
No  mutual  confidence  they  e'er  poflefled, 
But  keep  their  fecrets  locked  within  their  breaft; 
Contagious  pleafure  they  have  never  known. 
And  fcarce  e'er  felt  a  rapture  of  their  own; 
Too  wife  another's  agonies  to  fliare. 
They  have  no  tears  of  fympathy  to  fpare. 
Whate'er  contributes  to  their  eafe,   or  health. 
Secures  their  fafety,  or  augments  their  wealth. 
Is  all  the  objed  of  their  wifli  and  prayer. 
And  all  their  ftudy,  happinefs,  and  care ; 
Obtaining  thefe  they  heed  no  other's  pain. 
Or,  difappointed,  care  not  who  obtain. 
From  day  to  day  they  dully  trudge  along, 
If  not  quite  right,  yet  f&ldom  very  wrong : 
With  cautious  fteps  they  tread  fecure  from  fliame. 
But  never,  never  feel  a  wifli  for  fame  ; 
Too  wary  often  to  incur  a  fall. 
Yet  far  too  fearful  e'er  to  rife  at  all ; 
No  bright  invention  have  they  e'er  eflayed. 
No  great  improvement  have  they  ever  made. 
Had  all  mankind  fabmitted  to  thy  reign. 
What  thirft  of  knowledge  had  been  given  in  vain ! 
Who  then  the  wilds  of  fcience  would  explore  ? 
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Or  who  had  wandered  from  his  native  fliore  \ 

In  vain  might  breezes  blow,  and  oceans  roll, 

Could'ft  thou  deprefs  the  enterprifmg  foul  ! 

Thy  fubjedls  are  the  fpiritlefs  and  cold  ; 

The  fons  of  Genius  are  the  rafla  and  bold  ; 

Yc  Indian  realms,  where  fate  has  bid  me  fteer. 

Did  ever  Prudence  fend  Columbus  here  ? 
Thou,  ftubborn  virtue  of  the  fclfifh  heart. 

In  gen'rous  bofoms  claim'ft  but  little  part. 

Didft  thou  e'er  glow  with  charity  divine  ? 

Or  was  Compaflion  e'er  a  child  of  thine  ? 

Yet  let  me,  Prudence,  never  widely  rove 

From  the  fecure,  but  gloomy  path  you  love ! 

As  an  attendant  be  thou  near  me  ftill. 

But  not  the  tyrant  mafter  of  my  will. 

Let  not  the  man  I  love  to  call  my  friend. 

Meanly  to  court  thee  ever  condefcendj 

Let  him  be  fuch  as  can  at  times  purfue. 

But,  forced  by  feelings,  can  forfake  thee  too ; 

Be  he,  like  all  the  generous  and  brave. 

Oft  thy  companion,  but  be  ne'er  thy  flave. 

But,  above  all,  oh  !  let  me  never  prove 

Thee  the  firft  virtue  of  the  maid  I  love  ! 

By  thee  dii-edled,  let  her  crofs  the  brake 

That  hides,  in  flowery  fhrubs,  the  wily  fnake  5 

But  when  in  open  day  fhe  fafely  treads 

The  wide  champaign,  and  undeceitful  meads. 

Thy  narrow  footfteps  let  her  trace  no  more. 

But  freely  frolic,  now  the  danger's  o'er. 

Though  ftill  fo  near,  thy  path  fhe  foon  may  find. 

Yet  let  her  keep  thy  Gorgon  face  behind. 

Though  ftern  thy  power  o'er  ftoic  hearts  maybe, 

She  loves  but  little  who  ne'er  laughed  at  thee. 

072     P      I      T       Y, 

TO  Pity's  mild  breaft  fhall  the  figh 
Which  is  breath'd  from  the  bofom  of  woe, 
In  language  reliftlefs  apply 

For  the  boon  which  fhe  loves  to  beftow. 

Should  fortune  deny  the  rich  ftore. 
Which  could  free  from  the  anguifli  of  need, 

Yet  the  tears  of  compaflion  would  pour, 
And  the  heart  of  benevolence  bleed. 


Parnajftad. 
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Go   GENTLE     Z  E  P  H  Y  R,  dc. 


A  Celebrated  DUET. 


Go  gentle     Zephyr,  go,  and  (houldll  thou  meet 
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II  Go,  gentle     Zephyr,  go,  and  rnouldfl  thou  meet 

iSiiiiiliiiiili 
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the  miftrefs  of  my     heart. 


the  miftrefs  of  my     heart,       tell     her  thou     art. 


the  miftrefs  of  my     heart. 


A  figb     fin- 
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but      never  never       fay  whofe  Sgh,  whofe  figh  thou  art. 


cere,  bat      never,  never      fay  whofe  figh,  whofe  figh  thou  art. 
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Flow,    limpid        Rivulet,  flow ;  and  fliou'd  thy   murm'ring    wa- 

Flow,  limpid  Rivulet,  flow;  and  fhou'd  thy  tnurm'r;ng     wa- 


9H  K  _^  I— I— 1"1 

ters      near     her  glide ;  Tell   her  thou  art   fwell'd  by  ma- 

ters       near  her  glide;   Tell       her  thou  art     fwell'd  by  ma- 


ll '      'v->'  'O      ■  '       ' 

k     ny     a         tear,    but         not  whofe  eyes  thofe  tears     fupply'd. 
II        ^  /- — N  a\  Gs 


ny     a         tear,  but     not      whofe  eyes  thofe  tears     fupply'd. 
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FOREIGN      INTELLIGENCE. 

CONVENriON, 

Between  his   Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Signed  at  the  Efcurial,  the  28th  of  Ofiober .i-jao. 

T''HEIR  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majeflies,  being  defirous  of  terminating,  by  a  fpeedy 
and  folid  agreement,  the  differences  which  have  lately  arifc-n  between  the  two 
crowns,  have  judged  that  the  beft  way  of  attaining  this  fahitary  objedt,  would  be 
that  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  which,  fetting  afide  all  retrofpediive  dilcuflion  of 
the  rights  and  pretenfions  of  the  two  parties,  Ihould  fix  their  refpedive  fituation  for 
the  future  on  a  bafis  conformable  to  their  true  interefts,  as  well  as  to  the  mutual  de- 
fire  with  which  their  faid  majefties  are  animated,  of  eftablifliing  with  each  other,  ia 
every  thing,  and  in  all  places  the  mod  perfe<5l  friendlbip,  harmony  and  good  corrs- 
fpoudence.  In  this  view,  they  have  named  and  conftituted  for  their  plt;nipoLentiaries  ; 
to  wit  :  on  the  part  ef  his  Britannic  Majefty,  Alleyne  Fitz  Herbert,  Efq.  one  of  his 
faid  Majefty 's  privy  council  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  amb^ffador  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  his  Catholic  Majcily  :  and,  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic 
Majefty,  Don  Jofcph  Monino,  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  knight  of  the  grand  crofs 
of  the  royal  Spanifh  order  of  Charles  III.  councillor  of  ftate,  to  his  faid  majefty,  and 
his  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  of  the  difpatches  :  who  after  having  communica- 
ted to  each  other  their  refpeflive  fHil  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  buildings  and  trads  of  land,  fituated  on  the  north 
weft  coaft  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  on  Iflands  adjacent  to  that  conti- 
nent, of  which  the  fubjedls  of  his  Britannic  majefty  were  difpoffcfl"ed,  about  the 
moHth  of  April,  1789,  by  a  Spanifli  officer,  fliall  be  reftored  to  the  faid  Britifii  fubjedts. 

Article  II.  And  further,  that  a  juft  reparation  ftiall  be  made,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe,  for  all  ads  of  violence  or  hoftility,  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, fubfequcnt  to  the  month  of  April  1789,  by  the  fubjedis  of  either  of  the  con- 
trading  parties  againft  the  fubjeds  of  the  other — and  that,  in  cafe  any  of  the  faid  re- 
fpedive  fubjeds  ftiall,  Cnce  the  fame  period,  have  been  forcibly  difpofTeffcd  of  their 
lands,  buildings,  veffels,  merchandize,  or  other  property  whatever,  on  tl>e  faid  con- 
tinent or  on  the  feas  or  Iflands  adjacent,  they  ftiall  be  re-eftabliftied  in  the  poflefilon 
thereof,  or  a  juft  compenfation  fiiall  be  made  to  them  for  the  loffes  which  they  fliall 
have  fuftained. 

Article  III.  And,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  friendfliip,  and  to  ^refervi:, 
in  future,  a  perfed  harmony  and  good  underftanding  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  refpedive  fubjeds  fliall  not  be  difturbed  or  molefted, 
either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their  fiflieries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the 
South  Seas  or  in  landing  on  the  coafts  of  thofe  feas,  in  places  not  already  occupied, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of 
making  fettlements  there;  the  whole  fubjed,  nevcrthelefs,  to  the  reftridious  and 
pxovifions  fpecified  in  the  three  following  articles. 

Article  IV.  His  Britannic  Majefty  engages  to  take  the  moft  effedual  meafuresto 
prevent  the  navigation  and  fifliery  of  his  fubjcdis  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the 
South  Seas,  from  being  made  a  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanifli  fettlements  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  it  is  moreover  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that  BritiiTi  fubjeds  ftiall  not 
navigate,  or  carry  on  their  fiftiery  in  the  faid  feas,  within  the  fpace  often  fca  leagues 
from  any  part  of  the  coaft  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

Article  V.  It  is  agreed,  that  as  well  in  the  places  which  are  to  be  reftored  to  the 
Britifli  fubjeds,  by  virtue  of  the  firft  article,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  north  weft- 
ern  coafts  of  North  America,  or  of  the  Iflands  adjacent,  fituated  to  the  north  of  the 
parts  of  the  faid  toaft  already  occupied  by  Spain,  wherever  the  fubjedt  of  either  of 
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the  two  powers  fliall  have  made  fettlements  fincc  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  fliall 
hereafter  make  any,  the  fubjccfts  of  the  other  fhall  have  free  acccfs,  and  ftiall  carry  on 
their  trade,  without  any  diflurbance  or  molellation. 

Article  VI.  It  is  further  agreed,  with  refpeA  to  the  eaftern  and  weflern  coafts  of 
South  America,  and  to  the  Illands  adjacent,  that  no  fettlement  fliall  be  formed  here- 
after, by  the  refpeftive  liibjcds,  in  luch  parts  of  thofe  coafts  as  are  fituated  to  the 
fouth  of  thole  parts  of  the  fame  coalls,  and  of  the  Iflands  adjacent,  which  are  alrea- 
dy occupied  by  Spain  :  provided  that  the  faid  refpedlive  fuhjeds  Ihall  retain  the  li- 
berty of  landing  on  the  coafts  and  Iflands  fo  lituated,  for  the  purpofes  of  their  fifhery, 
and  of  ercdling  thereon  huts,  and  other  temporary  buildings,  ferving  only  for  thofc 
purpofes. 

Article  VII.  In  all  cafes  of  complaint  or  infradion  of  the  articles  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  oflicers  of  either  party,  without  perniitting  thcmfelves  previoufly  to  com- 
mit any  violence  or  acii  of  force,  fhall  be  bound  to  make  an  cxa.61  report  of  the  af- 
fair, and  of  its  circumftances,  to  their  refpedive  courts  who  will  terminate  fuch  dif- 
ferences in  an  amicable  manner. 

Article  VIII.  The  prefent  convention  ftiall be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  fpace 
of  fix  weeks,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  its  fignsture,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witncfs  whereof,  we,  the  underfigned  plenipotentiaries  of  their  Britannic  and 
Catholic  Majefties,  have,  in  their  names,  and  in  virtue  of  our  refpe<5livc  full  pow- 
ers, figned  the   prefent  convention,  and  fct  thereto  the  feals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  the  palace  of  St.  Laurence,  the  t-wenty-eighth  of  OBober,   one  thotifand  feven 
Ijundred  and  ninet\'. 

ALLEYNE  FITZ-HERBERT.  (L.  S.) 

EL  CONDE  DE  FLORIDA  BLANCA.  (L.  S.) 

DOMESTIC       INTELLIGENCE. 

J     L      B      AN     r. 

"WHILE  through  the  medium  of  newfpapers,  from  every  part  of  the  United  State4 
we  receive  daily  accounts  of  the  progrefs  of  Manufadories  in  our  infant  country,  it 
affords  us  a  Angular  pleafure  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prefent  our  readers  with 
the  flattering  profpeds  we  have  of  vieing,  in  this  refpeft,  with  any  other  town  on 
the  continent.  As  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  fituation,  entitle  us  to  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  a  commerce  great  beyond  calculation,  muft  circulate  through  this 
place — we  have  equal  reafons,  from  the  advances  already  made,  to  anticipate  the  flou- 
rifiiing  ftate  of  our  manufadories.  As  an  inftance  of  which,  we  give  the  public  the 
following. 

Defcription  of  the  -works  lately  ereSied  by  Mr,  fames  Caldivell,  of  this  city,  merchant,  ivho  is 
fole  proprietor  thereof. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  thefe  works,  extend,  on  aline  along  the  front,  about 
200  feet. — That  part  which  contains  the  machinery  of  the  mills,  is  4a  feet  front. — 
One  water  wheel  of  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  one  and  a  half  inch  water,  by  an 
upright  ftiaft,  puts  in  motion  the  fnulF-mill — which  confifts  of  4  mortars,  iSrollers  and 

a  fnuff-bolt. A  muftard-mill — with   a  large  rollers,  4  mortars  and  ftampers.-.-A 

chocolate  mill— with  a  run  of  ftones  and  cocoa-roafter. — An  engine,  for  cutting 
fmoaking  tobacco.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  tobacco  for  the  fnuff-mill,  and  a  large 
grind-ftone,  for  the  ufe  of  the  works.  It  likewife  gives  motion  to  an  elegant  Colof- 
fal  figure  of  a  man,  under  a  pe.iiment,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  reprefented  in  the 
a<Si:  of  turning  a  winch,  from  v/hlch  all  the  machinery  apparently  receives  motion. 
The  tobacco  is  prelTed  and  brought  to  the  knife  of  the  cutting-machine  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely new,  without  manual  labour — All  thefe  works,  together  with  a  kiln  for  prepar- 
ing the  muftard  feed,  are  on  the  firft  and  fccond  floor.  Any  part  may  be  fet  in  mo- 
tion or  ftopt  without  effecting  the  others.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  kiln  for  tobacco—^ 
both  kilns  are  on  a  new  and  improved  conftrudtion.  Here  are  a  number  of  hands 
conftantly  employed  in  packing  fnuffand  tobacco. 

The  houfe  for  drying  and  curing  tobacco,  adjoins  the  mill  on  the  weft,  and  is  70 
fest  in  front.    The  fire-places  are  conftrii(ited  with  fuch  improvements,. as  not  to  re- 
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qsiirc  one  fourtk  the  wood  commonly  ufed  for  the  like  purpofes.  The  upper  part  i; 
occupied  as  a  ftorc-room  for  tobacco. 

The  houfe  on  the  weft  contains  the  Tobacco- Manufaaory.  On  the  lower  floor  of 
which  are  nine  complete  prefles,  and  a  room  where  the  tobacco  is  formed  into  rolls, 
in  a  manner  never  before  difcovered,  without  either  pins  or  thorns — Of  which  in- 
vention the  merit  is  folely  due  to  the  manufafturer.  On  the  fecond  floor  the  fpin- 
ning  is  done — where  twenty  four  hands  are  confl;antly  employed  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  bufmefs;  Here  is  a  machine,  by  which  one  boy  can  turn  for  6  or  8  tables-r-and 
can  ftop  either,  when  occafion  requires,  without  interrupting  the  refl;.  This  lafl:  im- 
provement has  often  been  attempted  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  has  never  be- 
fore been  brought  to  the  perfeilion  it  is  here.     The  3d  floor  is  a  ftore  room. 

The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  a  trench,  and  from  thence  pafles  off  by  a  fub- 
terraneous  conduit,  over  which  is  the  main  road;  and  the  water-wheel  is  fo  iheltered 
that  neither  can  be  perceived  from  the  infide  or  outfide  of  the  mill. 

Befides  thefe  buildings  there  is  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  houfe  and  fe- 
veral  out-houfes  belonging  to  the  manufadt«ry---all  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  beautiful  appearance.  They  are  fituated  about  one  mile  from  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  four  hundred  yards  weft  of  the  manfioa  houfe  of  Stephen  Van 
Renlfelaer,  Efq.  (the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Renflelaerwyck)  at  the  entrance  of 
that  dehghtful  valley,  through  which  a  never-failing  fiream  palTes,  that  turns  a  num- 
ber of  other  mills  within  light  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Chriftoper  Batterman,  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Bofton,  is  the  architect,  to 
whofe  ingenuity  the  plan  of  the  v/orks  and  the  various  improvements  in  the  execu- 
tion are  to  be  afcribed,  as  he  was  folely  entrulted  by  Mr.   Caldwell,  with  the  con- 

ftrudion  of  them He  is  at  prefent  in  this  city,  and  intends  making  it  the  place  of 

his  relxdence. 

The  fnuff-mlll  is  in  fuch  higJi  perfection,  that  by  going  only  9  months  in  the  year, 
more  InufF  can  be  produced,  it  is  faid,  than  is  confumed  annually  in  the  northern  part 
«f  America. 

■PHILADELPHIA, 

Letter  from  the  Prefident  of  the  Nationd  Affcmh'.y  &/ France,  to  the  Pr  eft- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President, 

THE  National  Aflembly  has  worn,  during  three  days,  mourning  for  Benjamin 
Franklin,  your  fellow-citizen,  your  friend,  and  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  your  co-op- 
erators in  the  eftabliftiraent  of  American  liberty.  They  charge  me  to  communicate 
their  refolution  to  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States.  In  confequence,  I  have  the 
honour  to  addrefs  to  you,  Mr.  Prefident,  the  extract  from  the  praceedings  of  their 
feflion  of  the  nth  of  June,  which  contains  that  deliberation. 

The  National  Aflembly  have  not  been  flopped  in  their  decree  by  the  conflderatlon 

that  Franklin  was  a  ftranger  : — .great  men  are  the  fathers  of  univerf^l  humanity  : 

their  lofs  ought  to  be  felt,  as  a  common  misfortune,  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  great  hu- 
man family  :  and  it  belongs,  without  doubt,  to  a  nation  ftill  affeded  by  all  the  fenti- 
nients,  which  accompany  the  atchievement  of  their  liberty,  and  which  owes  its  en- 
franchifemert  eflentially  to  the  progrefs  of  the  public  realon,  to  be  the  firft  to  give 
the  example  of  the  filial  gratitude  of  the  people  towards  their  true  benefaiftors ; — 
befides  that  thefe  ideas,  and  this  example,  are  fo  proper  to  difleminate  a  happy  emu- 
lation of  patriotifm,  and  thus  to  extend  more  and  more  the  empire  of  reafon  and  virtue, 
which  could  not  fail  promptly  to  determine  a  body,  devoted  to  the  moft  important 
legiflative  combinations;  charged  with  afl"uring  to  the  French  the  rights  of  men  and 
citizens  ;  it  has  believed,  without  doubt,  that  fruitful  and  great  truths  were  hkewife 
numbered  among  the  rights  of  mani 

The  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  be  immortal  in  the  records  of  freedom  and 
Philofophy  :  but  it  is  more  particularly  dear  to  a  country,  where  conducted  by  the 
moft  fublime  miflion,  this  venerable  man  knew  very  foon  to  acquire  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  friends  and  admirers,  as  well  by  the  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  of  his  manners,  as 
by  the  purity  of  his  principles,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  t?.nd  the  charms  of  his  mind. 
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It  will  be  remembered,  tbat  every  fucccfs,  which  he  obtained  in  his  important  nego- 
ciation,  was  applauded  and  celebrated  (fo  to  csprefsit)  all  over  France,  as  fo  many 
crowns  conferred  on  genius  and  virtue. 

Even  then  the  fcntiment  of  our  rights  exifted  in  the  bottom  of  our  fouls.  It  was 
eafdy  perceived,  that  it  feelingly  mingled  in  the  intereft  which  we  took  in  behalf  of 
America,  and  in  the  public  vows,  which  we  prefarred  for  your  liberty. 

At  lad  the  hour  of  the  French  has  arrived  :  we  love  to  think,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  not  regarded  with  indifference  our  firft  fteps  towards  liberty. 
Twenty-fix  millions  of  men,  breaking  their  chains,  and  ferioufly  occupied  in  giving 
themfelves  a  durable  conftitution,  are  not  unworthy  the  elleem  of  a  generous  people 
who  have  preceded  them  in  that  noble  career. 

We  hope  they  will  learn,  with  intereft,  the  funeral  homage  which  we  have  ren- 
dered to  the  Neftor  of  America.  May  this  folemn  aft  of  fraternal  friendfhip  ferve 
more  and  more  to  bind  the  tie,  which  ought  to  unite  two  free  nations  !  May  the 
common  enjoyment  of  liberty  fhed  itfelf  over  the  whole  globe,  and  become  an  indiffo- 
luble  cliain  of  connexion  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth  !  For  ought  they  not  to 
perceive,  that  they  will  advance  more  ftedfaftly  and  more  certainly  to  their  true  happi- 
iiefs,  in  underftanding  and  loving  each  other,  than  in  being  jealous  and  fighting  ? 

May  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  the  National  AfTembly  of  France,  be 
the  fiiil  to  furnim  this  fine  fpeclacle  to  the  world  !  and  may  the  Individuals  of  the  two 
nations  connedl  themfelves  by  a  mutual  afFctftion,  worthy  of  the  friendfhip  which  u- 
nites  the  two  in«n,  at  this  dav  moft  illuftrious  by  their  exertions  for  liberty — WASH- 
INGTON and  J.A  FAYETTE  ? 

Permit  me,  Mr.  PreQdent,  to  offer,  on  this  occafion,  my  particular  homage  of  ef- 
fteeni  and  admiration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  refpedful  confideration, 

Mr.  Prelldent,  your  moft  humble  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

SIEVES,     Preftdent. 

Tarls,  2Cti  "Jun:,  I79O. 

Decree  o/" //;^  National  Assembly,  of  the  nth  Jmte,  1790. 

THE  National  AfTembly  decree,  that  their  members  fliall  wear,  during  three  days, 
mourning  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  commence  on  Monday  next  ; — that  the  difcourfe 
pronounced  on  this  occafion,  be  printed  ;  and  that  the  Prefident  write  to  the  Ameri- 
can Congrefs,  in  the  name  of  the  Affembly. 

Compared  with  the  original  by  us,  Prefident  and  Secretaries  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly, at  Paris,  20th  June,  1790, 

SIEVES,    Prefident. 
GOURD  A  U,  Sec. 
FELIX  DE  PARDIEU,  See. 
(L.  S)  DUMOUCHET,   See. 

SUNDAY       SCHOOLS. 

Gn  the  j6lo  of  December,  1790  a  number  of  gentlemeu  met,  for  the  purfofe  of  taking  ir.to 
confide  ration  the  efahlifhment  of  Firji  Day,  or  Sunday  Schools  in  this  city.  After  mature 
invejligation,  they  refol-ued  to  form  themfelves  into  a  Society,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
frame  a  conftitution.  The  report  of  this  committee  tfias  debated  at  a  fubfcquent  meeting,  at 
ivhich   the  Right  Rev.  "WlLHAM  WfllTE  prefided,  and  agreed  to  as  folleivs  : 

WHEPvEAS  the  good  education  of  youth  is  of  the  firfl:  importance  to  fociety — and 
numbers  of  cliildren,  the  offspring  of  indigent  parents,  have  not  proper  opportunities 
of  inftrudllon,  previous  to  their  being  apprenticed  to  trades;  and  whereas  among  the 
youth  of  every  large  city,  various  inftances  occur,  of  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  cal- 
led Sunday,  a  day  \w\nch.  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religious  improvement,  being  em- 
ployed to  the  worll  of  purpofes,  the  depravation  of  morals  and  manners  :  It  is  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  fundry  pcrfons,  that  the  eflablifh^ment  of  Firft  Day  or  Sunday 
Schools,  in  this  city,  would  he  of  effential  advantage  to  the  rifing  generation  :  and 
for  effecting  tbat  benevolent  purpofe,  they  have  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  by 
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the  name  of  "  The  Society  for  the  inftitution  and  fupport  of  FIrft  Day  or  Sunday 
Schools,  iu  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  diftrids  of  Southwark  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  ;"  and  have  adopted  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  The  in(lru(5lion  to  be  given  in  thefe  Schools  Ihall  be  confined  to  reading  and 
writing ;  which  ihall  be  from  the  Bible,  or  felecft  paffages  from  it, 

II.  This  Society  Ihall  confift  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  do  now,  or  may  hereafter 
fubfcribe  this  conftitution,  and  pay  to  the  Treafurer  at  the  time  of  fuch  fubfcription, 
and  annually  afterwards,  the  fum  of  one  dollar,  for  the  fupport  of  the  inftitution. 
But  every  perfon  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treafurer  ten  dollars,  and  figning 
this  conftitution,  fhall  receive  a  certificate,  entitling  him  to  memberftiip  dnring  life, 
without  being  fubje(fted  to  any  annual  payment.  Any  member  who  (hall  for  two 
years  difcontinue  his  annual  payments,  ftiall  ceafe  to  belong  to  the  Society. 

III.  The  officers  of  the  Society  fliall  confift  nf  a  Prefident,  Vice-Prefident,  Trea- 
furer, and  Secretary,  who  fliall  be  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond  Third-Day  called 
Tuefday,  in  the  mouth  called  January,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  then  met  : 
alfo  of  twelve  vifitors,  who  fhall  be  chofen,  in  the  firft  inftance,  on  the  fame  day : 
three  of  who  fhall  be  relieved  from  duty,  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  hy  the  elec- 
tion of  three  other  members  of  the  Society  :  to  fupply  their  places.  The  Vifitors 
relieved  fhall  vacate  their  offices  in  the  firft  inftance  by  lot.  Afterv/ards  they  fliall 
ceafe  to  aft  in  that  capacity  by  rotation. 

IV.  The  Prefident,  or,  in  his  abfence,  tlic  Vice-Prefident,  or,  in  the  abfence  of 
both,  a  Chairman  chofen  for  the  thne,  fhall  prefide  in  all  the  meetings,  and  fubfcribe 
all  the  acts  of  the  Society.  In  balloting,  and  in  all  queftions  where  there  may  be  an 
equal  divifion  of  voices,  he  fhall  have  the  cafting  vote.  He  fhall  have  the  power, 
and  it  ftiall  be  his  duty,  to  convene  the  Society  at  any  time  between  the  ftated  meet- 
ings, if  he  fliall  judge  it  necefTary,  He  fliall  likewife  call  fpecial  meetings,  at  all 
times  when  four  members  of  the  Society  (hall  concur  in  requefting  them. 

V.  The  Secretary  ffiall  keep  fair  and  regular  minutes  of  the  tranfaflions  of  the  So- 
ciety, In  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

VI.  The  Treafurer  fhall  account  for  all  the  monies  of  the  Society  paid  into  his 
hands,  and  for  all  their  monies  expended  ;  which  latter  (hall  be  by  order  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  of  the  Board  of  Vifitors.  He  (hall  render  an  account  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  to  the  Board  of  Vifitors  annually,  and  at  other  times  when  required  by  them. 
Before  he  (hall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  fhall  give  a  bond  to  the  Prefident 
for  the  time  being,  with  one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  in  the  penalty  of  fuch  fum  as 
(hal!  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  Vifitors,  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  truft  repofed  in  him. 

VII.  The  Board  of  Vifitors,  or  a  Committee  of  them,  (hall,  once  in  every  month, 
vifit  the  fchools ;  and  (hall  eftablilh  fuch  rules  as  they  may  think  neceflary  for  the 
good  government  thereof.  All  rules  made  by  them,  (hall  be  reported  to  the  Society, 
at  their  next  fubfequent  meeting,  and  be  fubjeil  to  their  amendment  or  allowance. 
The  Board  (hall  inform  the  Society  at  every  quarterly  meeting,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Schools,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  pupils.  They  (hall  alfo  contrad  wuth  mafters,  and 
for  fchool-roomsj  and  tranfad  all  necefTary  bufinefs,  which  fhall  occur  in  the  recefs 
of  the  Society.  They  fliall  have  a  right  to  draw  upon  the  Treafurer  for  fuch  fums  of 
money  as  necefTary  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  their  appointment.  Three  members 
of  the  Boerd  (hall  be  a  quoroni. 

Vill.  Eight  members  of  the  Society  being  met,  (hall  be  a  fufficient  quorum  for 
tranfading  any  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Society,  except  adding  to,  or  altering  thefc 
rules:   Provided  that  due  notice  (hall  have  been  previoufly  given  of  every  meeting. 

IX.  The  Society  (hall  meet  on  the  fecond  Third-Day,  called  Tuefday,  in  the 
months  called  January,  April,  July,  and  Odober,  in  every  year,  at  fuch  place  at 
(hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Society  from  time  to  time. 

X.  The  hours  of  attendance  at  the  Schools  to  be  opened,  (hall  be  fo  regulated  ai 
not  to  interfere  with  the  hours  appointed  for  religious  worfhip,  in  the  forsnoon  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week,  called  Sunday. 

XI.  No  additions  to  or  alterations  of  this  Conftitution  (hall  be  made,  but  at  a 
ftated  meeting,  (having  been  propofed  at  a  previous  one)  where  there  arc  at  Icaft 
twenty  members  prefe.nt. 
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A  Lift  of  the  Births  aiiA  Deaths  in  the  -various  rfch"gious  Societies  in  the  City  of  Philadeir 
phia,/roCT  September  i,  1788,  to  September  i,  1789. 


Births. 


Deaths 


Names  of  the  Societies ,  Id'c, 

German  Lutheran  Church, 

German  Reformed  Church, 

Chrijl's  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church, 

St.  Paul's  Church, 

Society  of  Friends,  -  .  - 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Firft  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Second  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Third  Prefbyterian  Church,     -       -     - 

Scotch  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Society  of  Free  Quakers, 

Moravian  Church,  -  -       - 

Swedifh  Church, 

Baptift  Church,  .... 

Univcrfal  Baptift  Church, 

Methodift  Church, 

Jewifli  or  Hebrew  Church, 

Fotter^s  Field,  white  People, 
— — ,  black  People, 


Male 
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Total  Number   993  1026  ?  514   48a  \  2019  |  996 
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A  Lift  of  the  Births  ani/ Deaths  of  the  -various  religious  Societies  in  ths  City  o/"  Philadel- 
phia, y>ow  September  i,   1789,  to  September  I,  1790. 


Names  of  the  Societies,    Isfe. 

German  Lutheran  Church, 

German  Reformed  Church,     - 

Chriji'j  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church, 

St.  Paul's  Church,         -  -         - 

Society  of  Friends, 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Firft  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Second  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Third  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Scotch  Prefbyterian  Church, 

Society  of  Free  Quakers, 

Moravian  Church,         -  -       - 

Swedifh  Church, 

Baptifl  Church,         -         - 

Univcrfal  Baptift  Church, 

Methodift  Church, 

Jewifti  or  Hebrew  Church, 

Fetter's  Field,  white  People, 
• ,  black  People, 


Total  Number     1042 
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■*  Births  in  thofe  Families  who  bury  in  the  Potter's  Fifld. 
t  Births  among  the  black  People. 
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For     F  E  B  R  U  a  R  Y,      1791. 
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To    COKRESPONDENTS. 

LAJJRAwWX  perceive,  upon  turning  to  our  Parna^a J,  that  vrc 
have  received  her  polite  letter,  together  with  the  packet  which 
accompanied  it.  Our  early  inlcrtion  of  fome  of  the  poems  will  dif- 
cover  our  inclination  to  treat  the  favours  of  our  fair  correfpondent 
with  due  attention  and  refpcft.  The  remaining  poems,  and  alfo  the 
prafe  articles,  lliall  be  inferted  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  Any  other 
productions  of  Sylvia  s  elegant  mufe,  which  may  be  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Laura,  would  be  highly  acceptable. 

The  eflay  entitled  Thoughts  on  htclifere?ice  to  Religion,  and  the  Jnfiw 
ence  of  Diliipaticn,  infcrtea4n  the  Afylum  for  the  prefent  month,  does 
honour  to  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the  fair  author.  May  we 
indulge  a  hope,  that  this  lady  will  favour  us  with  a  continuation  of 
her  correfpondence  ? 

The  eflay  figned  Philokoino?:eas  fliall  be  publilhed  next  month,  if  pof- 
fible ;  if  not,  it  Ihall  certainly  appear  in  the  Afylum  for  April. 

Sincerity,  a  poem,  addrefied  to  Clara;  an  Ode  on  the progrefs  o? en- 
lightened Freedom;  andfeveral  other  poetical  favours  are  unavoidably 
poftponed.  Some  of  thefe  ihall  have  a  place  in  our  next  month's  Par- 
najjiad. 

Our  correfpondent  X.  Z.  muH:  excufe  our  declining  to  publifli  his 
dogmatic  performance,  at  leaft  till  we  are  fupplied  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  letter  I. 

\i  Cory  don  does  really  "  With  falling  tears"  his  "charmer's  lofs  de- 
j>lore,"  we  fmcerely  pity  him;  but  we  cannot  perceive  what  bufinefs 
the  public  have  with  an  account  of  his  private  diftrefs. 

'tf  We  had  it  in  contemplation,  at  tile  beginning  of  the  prefent  fef- 
fion  of  congrels,  to  publifh  a  monthly  abftract  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.  Upon  further  confideration,  however,  we  were  of  opinion 
that  this  plan,  to  be  ufeful,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  that  could  be 
allotted  to  it  in  a  monthly  mifcellany.  For  debates  we  would  not  be 
able  to  find  room;  and  a  mere  iketcli  of  the  minutes  would  be  ex- 
tremely dry  and  uninterefting ;  for  by  recording  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  unfinifhed  fubjeds,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occur-  ■ 
red,  and  interfered  with  each  other,  Ave  fliould  be  unable  to  give  a 
conneded  view  of  the  whole  proceedings  on  any  one  fubject. 

We  thought  it  might  be  preferable  to  wait  till  the  clofe  of  the  fef- 
fion  ;  and  then  to  give  a  connefted  hiilorical  account  of  the  moft  im- 
portant proceedings.  This  plan  is  now  agreed  upon.  We  fliall 
therefore,  as  fpeedily  as  pollible,  prefent  our  readers  with  a  compre- 
lienfive  (ketch  of  the  prefent  feffion,  which  will  terminate  in  a  few 
tlays  ;  and  fliall  continue  to  do  the  fame,  at  the  clofe  of  every  future 
feffion  of  the  federal  legiflature. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  papers 
of  a  public  nature,  which  are  of  importance,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  generally  read,  and  carefully  preferved  in  a  permanent  work,  we 
propofeto  ^iveftxteen  additional  pages_,  in  lieu  of  an  engraving,  in  the 
Afylum  for  March. 
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Description  0/ <«  Simple  Machine /t^r  Drawincj 
in  Perspective,  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Benj, 
DEARsoRN,a«  ingenious  Schoolmajier  o/Portfmouth, 
in  the  State  of  New-Hampfhire  5  accompanied  with  an 
engraving  of  the  Machine, 

FIGURE  ift.  A,  B,  C,  D  (in  the  annexed  Plate)  is  a  plain  board, 
with  the  ledges  E  F  and  G  H  nailed  on  its  upper  llde  ;  at  E  and 
G  are  notches  to  receive  the  ruler  I  K  fet  in  firmly  edge-wife,  upon 
this  ruler  Hide  the  pieces  M  N  and  O  P  perpendicular  to  the  board, 
the  ruler  paffing  through  the  braffes  M  and  O  ;  Q.  R,  S,  T  are  four 
pointers  made  of  thin  plate  brafs,  and  bent  round  the  Aiders,  fo  that 
the  pointing  ends  are  upon  a  line  with  that  fide  of  the  Aiders  which 
is  next  to  the  objedt  to  be  drawn  ;  the  other  end  of  the  brafs,  coming 
round  the  Aider,  acts  as  a  fpring  to  keep  the  pointer  in  any  place  af- 
figned.  L  is  a  perpendicular  ftandard,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  piece 
of  plate  brafs  with  a  fmall  hole  for  viewing  objefts.  The  ftandard 
fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  fet  at  any  required  diftance  from  the 
pointers,  as  the  fize  of  the  draught  will  be  in  proportion  to  that  dift- 
ance. The  board  being  firmly  fixed  level  in  a  window,  or  elfewhere, 
place  the  eye  at  the  hole  and  bring  the  pointers  to  bear  for  fome  part 
of  the  objeft,  as  for  the  four  corners  of  the  diftant  houfe,  the  inftru- 
ment  is  then  ready  for  draAving,  which  is  thus  done.  Raving  a 
Drawing-board  prepared  as  in  Fig.  2d,  with  a  Iheet  of  paper  fixed 
on  it,  take  the  ruler,  with  its  Alders,  out  of  Fig.  ift,and  carefully 
place  it  flat-wife  in  the  notches  of  Fig.  2d  which  are  made  in  the 
pieces  W  and  X,  nailed  on  the  drawing-board  for  that  purpofe  :  the 
pointers,  by  being  on  the  under  lide  of  the  Aiders,  will  then  lie  flat  on 
tlie  paper,  and  dire6t  in  drawing  the  lines  from  point  to  point,  as  Z 
Z  Z  Z  for  the  front  of  the  houfe  ;  this  done,  remove  the  ruler  &c.  ta 
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their  former  pofitlon  in  the  other  board,  take  other  points  of  the 
building,  and  transfer  them  to  the  paper,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore ;  I'hus,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  whole  building  may  be  drawn  with 
great  accuracy. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM.  , 

HISTORY     c/  //ze  L  I  F   E    «72ii  C  H  A  R  A  C  T  E  R  <?/ 

Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  &c.  &c.  &c, 

(Conihiued  frovi  page  2S7,  of  Vo'.  V.) 

THE  difputes  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people  continu- 
ed in  full   force,  although  a  Avar  was  raging  on  the  frontiers. 
l<;ot  even  the  fenfe  of    danger  was  fufficient  to  reconcile,  for  ever  fo 
fnort  a  time,  their  jarring  interefts.     The  aflembly  ftill  infiited  upon 
the  jullice   of  taxing  the  proprietary  eftates',  but  the  governors  con- 
ftantly  refufed  to  give  their  allent  to  tins  meafure,  witiiout  which  no 
bill  could  pafs  into  a  law.     Enraged  at  the  obftlnacy,  and  what  they 
conceived  to  be  unjuft  proceedings  of  their  opponents,  the  aflembly  at 
length  determined  to  apply  to  the  mother-country  for  relief.     A  pe- 
tition was  addrefled  to  rhe  King,  in  council,  dating  the  inconvenien- 
cies  under  which  the  inhabitants  laboured,  from  the  attention  of  the 
proprietaries  to  their  private  interefts,  to  the  negled  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  and   praying  for  redrefs.     Franklin  was 
appointed  to  prefent  this  addrefs,  as  agent  for  the  province  of  Penn- 
fylvania,    and   depaned  from  America,  in  June  1757.     In  conformity 
to  the  inftruccions  which  he  had  received  trom  the  legiflature,  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  proprietaries,  who  then  refided  in  England, 
and  eudeavouvcd  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up  the  long  contefted 
point,      r  inding  that  they  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, he  laid  his  petition  before  the  council.    During  this  time  Gover- 
nor Denny  aiTented  to  a  law  impofmg  a  tax,  in  which  no  difcrimina- 
tion  was  made  in  favour  of  the  eftates  of  the  Penn  family.     They, 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  Franklin's  exertions,  ufed  their  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  prevent  the  royal  fanftion  being  given  to  this  law, 
which  they  reprsfented  as  highly  iniquitous,  deiigfied  to  throw  the 
burthen  of  fapporting  government  upon  them,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  moft  x-uinous  confequences  to  them  and  their  pofterity.     The 
caufe  was  amply  difcifled  before  the  privy  council.    The  Penns  found 
here  fome  ftrenaous  advocates  ;   nor  were   there  wanting  fome  who 
warmly  efpoufed  the  fide  of  the  people      After  fome  time  fpent  ia 
debate,  a  propofal  was  made,  that  Franklin  fliould  folem.nly  engage, 
that  the  afieflinent  of  the    tax  fhould  be  fo  made,   as  that  the  pro- 
prietary  eftates   fliould   pay  no  more  than  a  due  proportion.     This 
he  agreed  to  perform,    the  Penn  family  withdrew   their   oppofltion, 
^nd  lran(^uility  was  thus  once  more  reftored  to  the  province. 
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The  mode  in  whicli  this  difpute  was  terminated  is  a  flrilnng  proof 
of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  Franklin's  integrity  and  honour, 
even  by  thole  ^vho  confidered  him  as  inimical  to  tlieir  views.  Nor 
was  their  confidence  ill-founded.  The  afieflhient  was  made  upon 
the  ftricleft  principles  of  equity  ;  and  the  proprietary  eftates  bore 
only  a  proportionable  fliare  of  the  expences  of  fiipporting  govern- 
nient. 

After  the  completion  of  this  important  buhnefs,  Franklin  remain- 
ed at  the  court  of  Great-Britain;,  as  agent  for  the  province  of  Penn- 
fylvania.  Tiie  extenfive  knowledge  which  he  poflefled  of  the  htua- 
tion  of  the  colonies,  and  the  regard  which  he  always  manifefted 
for  their  interefts,  occafioned  his  appointment  to  the  fame  office 
by  the  colonies  of  Maflachufetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  His 
conduct,  in  this  fituation,  was  fuch  as  rendered  him  ftill  more  dear 
to  his  countrymen. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the  fociety  of  thofe 
friends,  whom  his  merits  had  procured  him  while  at  a  diftance.  The 
regard  which  they  had  entertained  for  him  was  rather  increafed  by 
a  perfonai  acquaintance.  The  oppofition  which  had  been  made  to  his 
difcoveries  in  phiiofophy  gradually  ceafed,  and  the  rewards  of  litera- 
ry merit  were  abundantly  conferred  upon  him.  The  royal  fociety  of 
London,  which  had  at  firft  refufed  his  performances  admiffion  into 
its  tranfadions,  now  thought  it  an  honour  to  rank  him  amongft  its 
fellows.  Other  focieties  of  Europe  were  equally  ambitious  of  calling 
him  a  member.  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Laws.  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Oxford.  His  corref- 
pondence  was  fought  for  by  the  moll  eminent  philofophers  of  Eu- 
rope. His  letters  to  thefe  abound  with  true  fcience,  delivered  in  the. 
moft  (imple  unadorned  manner. 

The  province  of  Canada  was  at  this  time  in  the  poffcffion  of  the 
French  who  had  originally  fettled  it.  The  trade  with  the  Indians, 
for  which  its  fituation  was  very  convenient,  was  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive. The  French  traders  here  found  a  market  for  their  copimodi- 
ties,  and  received  in  return  large  quantities  of  rich  furs,  which  they 
difpofed  of  at  a  high  price  in  Europe.  Whilft  the  pofieffion  of  this 
country  was  highly  advantageous  to  France,  it  was  a  grievous  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britlfh  colonies.  The  Indians, 
were  almoft  generally  defirous  to  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  the 
French,  by  whom  they  were  abundantly  fupplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. Whenever  a  war  happened,  the  Indians  were  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  frontiers  ;  and  this  they  frequently  did,  even  when  Great- 
Britain  and  France  were  at  peace.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  interefl:  of  Great  Britain  to  gain  the  polleffion  of 
Canada.  But  the  importance  of  fuch  an  acquilition  was  not  well 
underftood  in  England.  Franklin  about  this  time  publifhed  his 
Canada  pamphlet,  in  which  he,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  the  conqueft  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

An  expedition  againfl:  it  was  planned,  and  the  command  given  to 
Ceneral  Wolfe.     His  fuccefs  is  well  known.     At  the  treaty  in  1762, 
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France  ceded  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  her  ceflion  of  Loufia- 
na,  at  the  fame  time^  relinquilhed  all  her  poflejGTions  on  the  continent 
of  America. 

(To  hi  continued.) 

— =^>«(*)==<*)-<*>==<*>=<~>'-^?<^^<>=^^^^ 

Account  of  an  ajionijhing  u^JJhnblage  o/ Birds. 

(From  Vaill ant's  Travels.) 

EVERY  time  I  went  to  Schaapen  Ifland,  a  kind  of  hollow  found, 
vv'hich  had  fomethlng  dreadful  in  it,  ftruck  my  ear.  I  fpake  of 
this  to  the  captain,  [the  commander  at  Saldanha]  he  anfwered,  that 
if  I  had  the  fmalleft  inclination  that  way,  we  would  pay  it  a  vifit  ; 
for  that  he  himfelf  fhould  like  to  fee  the  Daniflitomb.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  we  fet  off  on  this  expedition. 

In  proportion  as  we  approached  this  place,  the  noife  excited  our 
curiofity,  the  more  fo,  as  the  fea  breaking  with  violence  againft  the 
rocks,  (which  form  a  kind  of  rampart  round  the  Ifland'i  feemed  to 
re-echo  the  hollow  buzzing,  the  caufe  of  which  we  could  not  poffibly 
divine.  At  length  we  arrived,  I  cannot  fay  we  landed,  for  the  earth 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  furf  was  fo  violent,  that  we  were 
every  moment  covered  with  it. 

With  great  difficulty  and  danger  we  climbed  up  the  rocks,  and 
gained  the  level  plain.  Never  did  a  more  extraordinary  fpeclacle 
prefent  itfelf  to  mortal  eye !  There  arofe,  from  the  whole  furface  of 
the  ifle,  an  impenetrable  cloud,  which  formed,  at  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  our  heads,  an  immenfe  canopy,  or  rather  fky  of  birds, 
of  all  forms,  and  of  all  colours  :  cormorants,  fea-gulls,  fwallows, 
pelicans,  all  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air,  who  frequent  this 
part  of  Africa,  feemed  aflembled  in  this  place  ;  while  all  their  va- 
rious croakings  mingled  together,  and  modified  according  to  their 
different  kinds,  formed  fuch  mufic,  that  I  was  every  moment  obliged 
to  ftop  my  ears  in  order  to  diminifh  the  din,  and  afford  myfelf  fome 
relaxation. 

The  alarm  was  the  more  general  among  thefe  innumerable  legions 
of  birds,  as  we  had  principally  to  do  with  females  ;  it  was  precifely 
the  feafon  of  their  breeding,  and  they  had  their  nefts,  their  eggs, 
and  their  young  ones  to  defend.  They  attacked  us  like  enraged  har- 
pies, and  aftually  deafened  us  with  their  cries.  Sometimes  they 
fought  on  fall  wing,  even  rufliing  with  violence  againft  us ;  they 
feemed  regardlefs  of  our  fhot,  and  nothing  was  capable  of  difperfmg 
them  ;  nor  could  we  make  a  ftep  without  crufliing  either  eggs  or 
young  oaies  under  our  feet.  The  earth  was  abfolutely  covered  with 
them. 

The  caverns  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  inhabited  by  phocafes 
and  mors,  a  fort  of  fea^-calves  and  fea-lions.  We  killed,  among 
others,  one  of  the  latter  fort,  of  an  enormous  fize. 

The  moft  trifling  flicker  furnifhes  a  retreat  for  the  manchots,  who 
abound  above  all  others.     Tliis  bird,  which  is  abput  two  feet  high. 
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does  not  carry  his  body  like  other  birds,  but  walks  perpendicularly 
on  its  feet,  with  a  laughable  air  of  gravity  ;  and,  what  renders  its 
appearance  ftill  more  ridiculous,  the  wings,  entirely  devoid  of  fea- 
thers, hang  negligently  by  their  fides,  aud  are  of  no  ufe,  except  in 
fwimming.  As  we  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifle,  we  en- 
countered innumerable  troops  of  them  ftalking  along  ereft.  Thefe 
creatures  did  not  by  any  means  derange  themfelves  on  our  appear- 
ance, but  crowded  particularly  about  the  above  mentioned  monu- 
ment, in  fuch  a  manner  as  feemed  to  forbid  our  approach  ;  every 
avenue  was  obftrufted  by  them.  Nature  had  added  to  the  fimple 
tomb  of  this  poor  Danifti  captain,  what  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
and  the  chiflel  of  the  artift,  could  not  poffibly  have  reached.  The 
beft  fculptured  fcreech-owl  on  our  moft  fuberb  maufoleum  has  not  fo 
hideous,  fo  melancholy  an  afped:  as  the  manchot :  the  mournful  notes 
of  this  bird,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  fea  calf,  imprefs  the  mind 
with  forrow,  and  form  the  heart  to  tendernefs.  For  fome  time  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  this  laft  afylum  of  an  unfortunate  voyager,  and  of- 
fered the  tribute  of  a  figh  to  his  manes. 

ACCOUNT    of  the    C  A  F  F  R  E  S, 

By  Lieutenant  Patterson,  the  firjl  European  luho  ever  vifited 
Caffraria. 

THE  men  amongfl:  the  Caffres  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix 
feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince  great 
courage  in  attacking  lions,  or  any  beafts  of  prey. 

The-colour  of  the  CafFres  is  a  jet  black,  their  teeth  white  as  ivo- 
ry, and  their  eyes  large.  The  cloathing  of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the 
fame,  confulin^  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  as  pliant  as 
cloth.  The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  their 
thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivory  rings  on  their 
arms  j  they  are  alfo  adorned  with  the  hair  of  lions,  and  feathers  faft- 
ened  on  their  heads,  with  many  other  fantaftical  ornaments,  When, 
they  are  about  nine  years  of  age  they  undergo  the  operation  of  be- 
ing circum.cifed. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange  for  cattle, 
and  to  fuch  a  height  do  they  carry  this  paflion,  that  if  one  particular- 
ly pleafes  them,  they  will  give  two  bullocks  in  exchange  for  it. 
Their  whole  exercife  through  the  day  is  hunting,  fifhing,  or  danc- 
ing. They  are  expert  in  throwing  their  lances,  and  in  time  of  war 
ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  The  women  are  em.ployed  in- 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  cultivate  feveral 
vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenouj  to  their  country,  fuch  as  tobac- 
co, watermelons,  a  fmall  fort  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp,  none  of 
which  I  found  growing,  fpontaneoufly.  The  women  make  their  baf- 
kets  and  the  mats  which  they  fleep  on.  The  men  have  great  pride 
iii  iXieir  cattle  j  they  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
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turn  tliem  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe,  and  teach  them  to  anfwer  a 
whiftle.  Some  of  them  ule  an  inftrument  for  this  purpofe,  fmiilar  to 
a  Bofhman's  pipe.  When  they  wilh  their  cattle  to  return  home,  they 
go  a  little  way  from  the  houfe  and  blow  this  fmall  inllrument,  which 
is  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  fo  couilructed  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
dillance,  and  in  this  manner  bring  all  their  cattle  home  without  any 
difficulty.  The  foil  of  this  country  is  a  blackifli  loamy  ground,  and 
fo  extremely  fertile,  that  vegetable  fubftance^  whether  fown  or  plant- 
ed, grows  here  with  great  luxuriance. 

We  met  with  one  tribe  ail  of  whom  had  loft  the  firft  joint  of  their 
little  finger  ;  the  reafon  they  gave  for  cutting  it  off  was,  that  it  was  a 
cure  for  a  particular  ficknefs  to  which  they  were  fubjed;  when  young. 
I  obferved  they  eat,  with  a  very  good  appetite^  fome  old  Ihoes  which 
fome  of  our  Hottentots  gave  them. 

Pe;r. FUMES  difgujling  to  the  Ladies  <?/^  Modern 
ROME. 

(By  Mrs.  Fiozzi.) 

THE  Roman  ladies  cannot  endure  perfumes,  and  faint  away  even 
at  an  artificial  rofe.  1  went  but  once  among  them,  when  Mem- 
mo  the  Venetian  ambafl'ador  did  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  fome- 
where,  but  the  converfation  was  foon  over,  not  fo  my  fliame  ;  when 
I  perceived  all  the  company  flirink  from  me  very  oddly  ;  and  ftop 
their  nofes  with  rue,  which  a  fervant  brought  to  their  affiftance  on. 
open  falvers.  I  was  by  this  time  more  like  to  faint  away  than  they 
— from  confufion  and  diftrefs  ,  my  kind  proteftor  informed  me  of  the 
caufe  ;  faid  I  had  fome  grains  of  marechale  powder  in  my  hai!*  per- 
haps, and  led  me  out  of  the  affembly ;  to  which  no  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  me  ever  to  return,  or  make  further  attempte  to  aflbciate 
with  a  delicacy  fo  very  fufceptible  of  offence. 

Degraded  Jituation  of  the  Poo  k  at  N  APhES. 

(By  the  fame.) 

A  .VERY  veracious  man  informed  me'yefterday  morning,  that  his 
poor  wife  was  half  broken-hearted  at  hearing  fuch  a  countefsV 
dog  was  run  over  ;  "  for,"  faid  he,  "  having  fuckled  the  pretty  crea- 
ture herfelf,  fiie  loved  it  like  one  of  her  children."  1  bid  him  repeat 
the  circumftance,  that  no  miltake  might  be  made  :  he  did  fo  ;  but 
feeing  me  look  fliocked,  or  afhauved,  or  fomething  he  did  not  like — 
*' Why,  madam,"  faid  the  fellow,  "  it  is  a  common  tiling  I'unugh  for 
ordinary  men's  wives,  to  fuckle  the  lap-dogs  of  ladies  of  quality  :" 
adding,  that  they  were  paid  for  their  milk,  and  he  faw  no  harm  in 
gratifying  one's  fuperiors. 
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Biographical  Sketches  o/^A^  LIFE  and 
CHARACTEPv  of  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
Efq.    L.  L.  D.     F.  R.  S. 

WHEN  men  of  worth  and  eminence  quit  the  theatre  of  life^ 
and  their  virtues,  their  knowledge,  and  their  patriotiftn  are 
confelled  by  the  publick,  a  general  curiofity  is  excited,  to  know  their 
origin,  and  trace  their  progrefs  through  life.  We  fhall  need  no  apolo- 
gy therefore  to  our  readers,  for  here  giving  fome  Iketclies  of  the-o- 
rigin  and  life  of  the  late  governor  Bowdoin. 

The  father  and  anceftors  of  this  great  man  were  natives  of  France, 
and  had  an  handfome  paternal  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro- 
chelle.  The  family  being  proteftant,  they  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  af- 
ter the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Lewis  14th,  in  the  year 
l6§6,  abandoning- their  native  country  and  property  on  account  of* 
the  proteftant  religion.  They  did  not  however  approve  of  their  fit- 
uation  in  Ireland,  but  fhortly  after  embarked  for  New  England,  and 
landed  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  Cafco  Bay,  in  the  year  1688. 
Here  they  continued  for  fome  time,  and  from  thence  they  moved  to 
Bofton.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  then  inhabitants  of  Cafco  Bay 
were  all  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  fettiements  burnt,  the  day 
fucceeding  the  removal  of  this  family,  in  1690. 

A  fituation  more  pitiable  and  diftreffing  than  that  of  this  family, 
can  fcarcely  be  conceived ;  efpecially  wjhen  we  are  told,  that  the 
fmall  fum  of  property  collected  in  the  confufed  moments  of  an  unex- 
pected perfecution,  was  then  exhaufte^l.  But  thefe  difficulties,  infur- 
mountable  as  they  may  appear,  vv'-ere  neverthelefs  overcome  by 
an  animated  induftry.  The  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Bowdoin  came  in- 
to this  country,  a  young  man,  a  ftranger,  without  friends  ;  and  by 
diligence  and  exertions  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled,  from  fmall  begin- 
nings, eftablifiied  himfelf  in  bufmefs.  By  a  fuccefsful  feries  of  honora- 
ble commerce,  he  became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  amaff'ed  a  large 
fortune,  with  ah  unfullied  reputation.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  chofen  into  the  council  of  the  then  province,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  member  till  the  year  before  his  death. 

Governor  Bowdoin  was  born  in  Bofton,  Aug.  7th,  1 727,  old  ftile. 
He  gave  early  proofs  of  genius,  and  was  diftinguifhed,  when  a  youth, 
for  his  fteadinefs,  ingenuity  and  good  behaviour.  The  fame  charac- 
ter marked  hisn,  through  the  progrefs  of  his  education,  from  the 
fchool  to  the  completion  of  his  ftadies,  at  the  univerfity.  He  was  a 
ftranger  to  the  failles  of  youth,  common*  to  moft  young  men,  but 
which  often  degrade  them.  A  clofe  application  to  ftudy,  added  to 
a  lively  and  penetrating  genius,  diftinguifhed  him  as  the  young  man 
of  merit  when  at  college  i  while  modefty,  politenefs  and  philanthro- 
py excited  expectations  the  moft  flattering  as  to  his  future  emanence. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge,  to  the  honour  of  himfelf 
and  that  feminary  of  learning,  in  the  year  i  745. 

His  father  dying  in  the  year  1 7  47,  he  came  to  the  poflefllon  of  an 
ample  fortune,  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  ;  a  fituation  too  daz- 
zling for  moft  voung  men,  and  in  which  few  at  that  age,  vv  ovild  haTe 
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conducled  with  propriety.  But  he  fcemed  early  to  have  adopted  a 
fyltein  ot' life,  at  once  rational,  plealing,  and  beneficial.  Ke  married, 
at  twenty  two,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Erving,  Efq  ;  and  en- 
tered upon  a  courle  of  ftudy  and  elegant  relaxation,  uniting  the  utile 
dnlci,  to  which  he  undeviatingly  adhered. 

His  fellow  citizens  did  not  long  view  with  indifference  his  talents 
•iud  qualihcations.  In  the  year  I7J5,  the  fuifragcs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boftun  made  Mr.  Bowdoin  their  repreientalive,  and  introduced 
liim  to  the  general  court.  Here  his  learning,  politenefsand  eloquence 
foon  rendered  him  confpicuous.  Ke  continued  in  the  houfe  of  rcpre- 
fentatives  until  tlie  year  1756,  when  he  was  chofen  into  the  council, 
where  he  was  long  known  and  refpefted.  He  there,  in  an  able,  maf- 
terly,  uniform  manner,  advocated  the  caufe  of  his  country.  In  the 
difputes  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  late  revolution,  his  writings 
and  fervices  were  eminently  ufefiil.  Governors  Bernard  and  Hut- 
chinfon  were  conltrained  to  confefs,  in  their  confidential  letters  to 
the  Britiih  minillry,  the  weight  of  his  oppofition  to  their  meafures.* 
Governor  Bernard,  unwilling  to  be  expofed  to  it,  negatived  him  as  a 
counfeller  in  the  year  1769.  In  1770,  the  town  of  Bofton  again  chofe 
him  a  reprefentative,  and  Mr.  Hutchinfon  this  year  fucceeded  to  the 
chair.  He  permitted  Mr.  Bowdoin  to  take  a  feat  at  the  council 
board,  as  "  his  oppofition,"  fays  the  governor  in  his  letters,  **  to  our 
meafures,  will  be  lefs  injurious  in  the  council  than  in  the  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives."  In  the  year  1775,  a  year  the  mod:  critical  and  im- 
portant to  America,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  council 
of  Maflachufetts  :  And  he  continued  in  that  office,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  until  the  adoption  of  the  ftate  conftitution,  in  the  year  i  780. 
■tic  was  prefident  of  the  convention  who  formed  it ;  And  fome  of  its 
principal  beauties  were  the  refalt  of  his  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment. 

Jn  the  years  1785  and  1786,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  chofen  governor  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  this  office  his  wifdom,  his  firmnefs  and  in- 
llexible  integrity  fhone  confpicuouily.  He  came  to  the  chair  of  go- 
vernment at  the  moft  unfortunate  period  after  the  revolution.  Ihe 
people  at  large  had  been  infatuated  with  the  fudden  influx  of  foreign 
luxuries  after  the  peace,  and  had  nearly  exhaufted  the  country  of  its 
fpecie,  while  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  war  yet  burthencd  them.  In 
this  ftate  of  things,  too  many  grew  difafFecled  to  the  govermiient, 
and  were  ready  to  deftroy  that  conftitution,  which  was  the  fource  of 
their  freedom  and  happinefs.  It  was  truly  a  time  to  try  men's  in- 
tegrity ;  efpecially  with  a  chief  magiftrate,  whofe  indifpenfible  duty 
it  became,  to  ftand  between  the  interefts  of  the  people  and  their  paf- 
fions,  and  in  a  manner  to  oifer  himfelf  a  voluntary  facrifice  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  Happy  indeed  was  it  for  this  country,  that  he  had  ftabili- 
ty  to  relift  t'le  follies  and  vices  of  the  times  ! — As  much  reputation 
was  derived  to  the  government  of  ISlafiachufetts  from  llibduing  this 
infurredion,  as  from  any  event  in  her  political  hiftory. 

Governor  Bowdoin  was  a  learned  and  a  ftudious'man.  He,  con- 
fequently,  felt  a  warm  folicitude  for  the  interefts  of  literature,  and 

*  See  governor  Ucrnard's  letters,  dated  in  1768, 
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conftantly  exerted  liimfelf  to  promote  them'.  The  unlvei-fity  of  Cam- 
bridge, his  ahna  mater,  always  experienced  his  warm  afFedlion  and 
generous  fupport.  He  fubfcribed  liberally  for  the  reftoratioa  of  its 
library  in  the  year  1764,  when  it  was  confmned  by  fire  ;  and  he  pre- 
fented  its  apparatus  with  an  elegant  and  valuable  orrery.  He  was' 
chofen  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  in  the  year  1779  ;  but  the  cares 
and  weight  of  government  which  he  fuftained,  induced  him,  in  the 
the  year  i  785,  to  relign  the  office,  nor  could  he  be  afterwards  per- 
fuaded  to  refume  it.  He  felt,  however,  to  hislafl:  hours,  an  afFedion- 
ate  regard  for  the  uiterells  of  the  college ;  and  bequeathed  it,  by  his" 
will,  four  hundred  pounds ;  the  interelt  of  which  is  to  be  affigned  in 
premiums  among  the  {Indents,  for  the  encouragement  of  uieful  and 
polite  literature. 

The  American  academy  of  arts  and  fciences,  founded  during  the 
diftrefs  of  our  country,  and  calculated  to  promote  its  reputation  and' 
interefts,  was  formed  under  his  aufpices  and  influence,  and  was  an  ob- 
jeft  of  his  warm  and  fteady  attention.  He  was  chofen  its  hrft  prefi- 
dent,  and  continued  in  that  office  untill  his  death.  He  was  efteemedby 
its  members  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  inftitution.  To  this 
body  alfo  governor  Bowdoin  bequeathed  his  large  and  elegant  libra- 
ry, confifting  of  twelve  hundred  volumes,  upon  every  branch  of  fci- 
ence,  and  in  almofl  every  language,  together  with  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maflachufetts  bank,  and  was  its 
prefident  for  feveral  years. 

The  purfuits  of  learning  and  policy  did  not  engrofs  his  whole  at» 
tention,  nor  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  calls  of  humanity  : 
mankind  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  exertions  in  el'tablifliing  "  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  commonwealth  of  Maflachufetts,"  which  pro' 
mifes  relief  and  additional  fecurity  to  the  lives  of  unfortunate  perfons, 
efpecially  feamen.  Of  this  fociety  he  was  the  able  and  benevolent 
prehdent. 

Perhaps  governor  Bowdoin's  literary  abilities  and  character  were 
lefs  known  in  his  own  country,  than  among  foreigners  :  For  he  re- 
ceived many  flattering  diftindtions  from  learned  iocieties  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  1767,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  fociety  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  agriculture  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain.  In, 
1785  be  was  cpnftituted  doctor  of  laws  by  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  member  alfo  of  the  royal  focieties  of  London  and  Dublin. 
But  his  merit  was  not  neglected  at  home.  The  univerfities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Philadelphia,  each  pi-efentedhim  with  a  diploma  announc- 
ing him  to  be  doftor  of  laws. 

It  would  be  injuftice  to  this  good  man  not  to  declare  that  he  was' 
deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  chrhlianity,  and  that 
it  had  a  conftant  effect  upon  his  private  and  public  life.  Elevated  as 
was  his  fituation,  he  fcrupled  not  to  profefs  it  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner. He  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  church  in  Brattle-Street, 
Bofton,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  to  the  poor  of  this  church  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  laft  will,  one  hundred  pounds. 

He  died  at  his  raaniion  houfe  in  Bofton,  on  the  6th  of  November 
1790,  after  a  painful  and  diftrelling  licknefs  cf  three  months.    He  re- 
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figned  his  life  in  the  fall  belief  of  the  religion  which  he  had  profelled  ; 
he  was  fupported,  in  his  Lift  moments,  by  its  animating  hopes  ;  and  he 
fiibmitted  to  his  fate  with  a  philofophical  calmncfs  and  refignation. 

As  a  man  we  muft  love  him :  As  a  philofopher,  a  ftatefman,  and  a 
fcholar,  refpeft  him  ; — and  as  a  benevolent  and  chriftian  chara6ler, 
mull:  fondly  wiih  to  emulate  his  virtues.  And  whilft  the  faithful  page 
of  hiftory  will  not  fail  hereafter  to  record  his  ufefulnefs,  his  cotem- 
porarics  moft  lincerely  lament  his  lofs. 

An  amiable  and  refpettable  widow,  and  two  children,  furvive  him. 
The  eldeft  a  daughter,  lady  Elizabeth  Temple,  wife  of  iir  John  Tem- 
ple, conful  general  in  America  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain :  The 
younger,  a  ion,  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  member  of  the  general  aflem- 
bly  ofMaflachufetts. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Sir, 

THE  e?iclofed  ejfay,  written  hy  a  lady  hi  this  city,  coniahis  many  jtijl 
arid  excellent  thottghts,  exprejfed  in  an  agreeable  and  elegant  Jl'de.  I  beg 
you  loould  give  them  a  place  in  your,  ufefnl  Afylum.  /  have  only  to 
add  my  wijhes,  that  they  may  attraCi  the  ''attention  of  the  ladies  of  our 
country ;  and  that  their  infiuence^  every  where y  may  be  equal  to  their 
merit. 


Philad.  Feb.   14th.   1791. 


B. 


Thoughts    on  Indifference  to  Religion  and  the 
influence  of  Dissipation.     By  a  Lady. 

IT  would  be  a  melancholy  reflexion  to  a  benevolent  mind,  that 
as  the  clouds  of  faperftition  and  bigotry  are  difpelled,  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  fhould  decline  ;  and  a  zeal  for  her  interefts  fink  in- 
to a  cold  indilTerence  to  her  claim  upon  the  heart,  or  a  languid  inat- 
tention to  her  precepts.  Yet  if  we  contraft  the  prefent,  with  for- 
mer ages,  perhaps  we  might  be  juftified  in  drawing  fuch  a  conclufion. 
— When  the  facred  ftreams  of  Chriftianity  were  polluted  by  the  tor- 
rent of  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  which  overflowed  the  countries 
where  its  benign  influence  had  extended,  and  its  profeffbrs  had  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  purity  of  its  pfaftice,  many  circumftances 
confpired  to  draw  the  veil  of  error  over  the  human  mind.  Infefted 
by  the  contagion  of  vice,  yet  awfully  confcious  of  the  purity  and  ho- 
linefs  of  that  God  wliofe  name  they  profefled,  they  looked  up  to  him 
rather  as  a  Judge,  whofe  wrath  they  would  deprecate,  than  as  a 
Vather,  in  whofe  mercy  and  love  they  ihould  truft.  For  many  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  this  was  too  prevailing  a  trait  in  the  Chriftian  charafter  : 
through  the  dark  medium  of  a  difordered  imagination,  they  beheld 
Omnipotence  armed  with  a  rod  of  vengeance  ;  penances  the  moft  ri- 
gorous were  performed  for  the  expiation  of  crimes,  and  the  body 
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tortured  for  the  purification  of  the  foul.  Thus,  in  the  miftaken  o- 
peration  of  human  paffions,  of  paffions  moft  oppofite  to  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  the  fear  of  future  punifliment  was  appeafed  by  volun- 
tary inflictions^  and  no  mild  rays  of  heavenly  hope  and  peace  beam- 
ed on  the  fallen  facrifice.  At  this  altar,  perfecutiou  has  kindled  her 
flames  ;  and  in  purfuing  the  objefts  of  her  miftaken  zeal,  has  mark- 
ed her  ravages  with  defolation  and  blood.  Kow  ditferentthefe,  from 
the  emotions  which  ftiould  fwell  the  human  heart,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Benevolence,  the  bountiful  author  and  continu- 
al fupporter  of  our  being  ! 

Yet,  however  unlovely  and  unalluring  the  difguife  which  was 
thrown  over  the  fair  form  of  Chriftanity,  its  converts  were  numerous, 
its  votaries  were  ardent  :  no  facrifice  has  been  thought  too  great 
which  its  interefts  demanded ;  no  confideration  of  worldly  eafe^  al- 
lowed to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  crofs. 

To  trace  fuperftition  in  its  progrefs,  or  difperfion,  is  not  necefl"ary 
to  the  prefent  fubjett.  We  know  that  at  this  period,  when  the  gra- 
dual dawnings  of  truth  have  increafed,  till  the  clearnefs  of  its  luftre 
fo  generally  pervades  the  mind,  a  far  different  atonement  is  relied 
on  ;  a  far  different  purification  thought  neceffary.  To  cleanfe  our 
hearts  from  fm  ; — to  purge  our  fouls  from  the  contamination  of  fen- 
fual  indulgences  ; — to  cherifh  a  fpirit  of  divine  love,  and  to  extend 
its  gentle  influence  to  our  fellow  mortals,  are  now  the  requihtions 
of  Chriftian  faith.  Religion,  arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  holinefs,  beams 
forth  from  the  gloom  which  error  had  drawn  around  her,  and  call- 
ing us  from  a  reliance  on  outward  facrifices,  and  pompous  cere- 
monies, invites  our  affections,  and  lays  claim  to  our  hearts.  Dif- 
fufing  the  pure  fpirit  of  the  love-breathing  gofpel  of  Chrift,  fhe 
teaches  us  that  *'God  is  love  ;"  *  and  the  fervice  of  that  divine  maf- 
ter  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  toil  and  a  facrifice  ;  no  longer 
foured  by  aufterities,  or  debafed  by  fuperftition-.  '^  God  is  love !" 
How  vaft  !  how  comprehenfive  this  fhort  exprefl^on  of  the  Almighty 
Excellence !  The  pen  of  infpiration  ftiles  him  not  only  a  God  of 
juftice  ;  of  mercy ;  of  wifdom  ;  of  pov/er  ;  but  love  itfelf ;  as  if  this 
were  the  felf-exiftent  principle,  the  conftituent  eflence  of  his  nature, 
and  all  his  glorious  attributes  flowed  from  the  effulgence  of  this 
tranfcendent  fource, — When  we  confider  that  this  love  which  created, 
continually  fupports,  and  pours  forth  the  falnefs  of  his  bounty  up- 
on all  nature,  ought  not  the  fervice  of  fuch  a  mafter  to  be  our  choice, 
our  delight,  our  fupreme  and  ineffable  gratificatien  ! — 

Whence  then  proceeds  that  indifference,  and  even  averfion  to  re-- 
ligious  purfuits,  which  too  generally  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  ;  and  more  particularly  among  thofe,  from  whofe  education, 
ftation  in  life,  and  opportunities  for  improvement,  we  fliould  look 

for  enlarged  ideas,  dignified  fentiments,  and  enlightened  m.inds  i' 

Why  in  our  city,  where  fo  many  minifters  of  heaven  are  the  meflen- 
gers  of  peace,  and  the  voice  of  inftrudion  an  echo  to  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue, — why  this  defection  from  the  precepts  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  f — why  this  deadnels  to  the  Spirit  of  divine  love  f — Bufmefs,  po- 

*  I.  John  iv.  16. 
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Iitic3,  and  pleafirre  have  their  votaries,  and  in  their  refpeftive  cir- 
cles are  purfucd  with  avidity,  though  toil,  difappointment,  and  la- 
tiety,  mark  their  progreis  ;  but  at  the  flirine  of  Religion,  how  few 
o£er  the  ardent  facrihce  of  a  devout  and  grateful  heart !  yet  to  how 
fmall  a  part  in  the  fcale  of  being  do  the  intereils  of  the  former  ex- 
tend!  at  the  conliues  of  mortality  their  profpetls  terminate  j  and  the 
lalt  clofing  of  the  eye-lids  on  the  light  of  time,  iliuts  them  out  for 
ever  1 — But  of  the  latter,  who  can  tell  the  boandlefs  hopes,  who 
can  conceive  the  height  of  bleflednefs,  which  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  promifes  of  an  all-bounteous  God  ! — Shall  we  then  be  content  to 
grovel  on  earth,  when  Heaven  is  open  to  our  hopes  ! — Shall  we  re- 
main latistied  with  the  perilhable  enjoyments  of  mere  animal  life, 
when  the  life  of  angels  may  be  our  portion,  through  the  countlefs  a- 

ges  of  eternity  ! 

Among  the  female  part  of  the  compiunity,  whofe  young  and  fuf- 
ceptible  hearts  are  formed  for  a  fenfibility  of  piety  and  devotional 
affections,  we  muft  particularly  regret  that  lightnefs  and  vanity, 
which,  where  they  prevail,  fuperfede  all  ferious  reflexion,  and  ab- 
forb  in  the  engagements  of  drefs,  company,  and  conqueft,  the  views 
of  an  immortal  fpirit.  To  fuch,  a  mite  is  offered  from  a  benevolent 
heart,  in  addition  to  the  treafures  of  inftrudion  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  :  Will  ye  paufe,  my  fillers, — and  while  pleafure 
allures,  while  vanity  elates,  and  flattery  fooths  the  heart,  liften  a 
moment  to  an  advocate  for  eternity,  who  would  plead  with  you  for 
that  part  of  yourfelves,  wdiich  fliall  furvive  when  the  fpoiler  hath  laid 
low  the  pride  of  mortality,  and  corruption  hath  paled  the  blufliing 
cheek,  and  defaced  the  harmonious  form  of  beauty  I  Not  in  heavi- 
nefs  of  heart,  not  in  the  gloom  of  aufterity  ; — not  in  a  frigid  infen- 
fibility  to  human  concei-ns,  does  religion  require  you  to  tread  the 
path  of  duty.  Her  native  afpeft  breathes  benignity  and  peace  ;  flie 
fmiles  on  the  fullnefs  of  focial  enjoyment  ;  and  brightens,  by  her 
chearing  influence,  the  innocent  gratifications  and  amufements  of 
life.  But  amufement,  as  it  is  too  often  purfued,  is  diflipation  ; — 
diffipation  of  time,  health,  and  fortune  ;  of  all  that  is  moft  precious 
in  private  and  domeftic  life  ; — diffipation  of  thofe  bed:  affedtions  of 
the  foul,  thofe  intelledual  enjoyments,  which  refine  and  dignify  our 
natures.  Perhaps  from  the  bofom  of  retirement,  and  abftratted  from, 
the  engagements  of  the  gay  world,  its  fcenes  appear  in  too  ftrong 
colours  ; — but  let  the  unbiafled  voice  of  reafon  decide,  whether  from 
them  there  everfprung  a  delight  which  ennobled  the  affedions,  refin- 
ed the  defires,  or  elevated  the  foul  to  the  highefl  aim  of  its  nature, 
an  inward  communion  with  our  Maker,  our  God  ; — and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  immortal  joys  in  his  prefence "God  is  love!" — but  he  is 

likewife  a  God  of  purity  and  holinefs  ;  and  the  heart  that  would  be 
accepted  by  him  muft  cherifia  the  influence  of  his  divine  fpirit,  and 
endeavour  to  affimilate  itfelf,  as  far  as  our  imperfed:  natures  will  ad- 
mit, to  this  fource  of  light  and  love.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? — 
by  flattering  in  the  glare  of  vanity  and  pride  ? — by  devoting  that 
time  which  is  allowed  for  improvement  in  intelledual  acquirements, 
to  frivolous  confultations  on  drefs  and  ornament;  or  fquandering,  in 
idle  and  cxpenfive  gratifications  that  fortune  which  the  bounty  of 
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Prcnidence  has  beftowed,  by  a  continual  round  of  empty  afinufenients, 
trifling  couverfations,  or  other  vain  occupations  which  ibmetimes  fiU 
up  the  hours  of  a  faflaionable  fine  lady  ?  Surely,  furely  no — Ye  whofe 
taftes  are  thus  vitiated,  appeal  to  your  own  hearts,  and  fay,  do  ye 
even  retain  a  relifh  for  the  more  fublime  indulgence  of  human  happl- 
nefs,  or  afpirings  for  the  purity  of  that  blifs  which  is  to  conftitute 
our  heaven  hereafter  ? — where  is  the  flow  of  elegant  and  virtuous 
fentiment,  which  gives  to  fociety  its  poliih,  and  to  friendfhip  its 
cliarms  ? — wliere  is  the  glow  of  tender  humanity,  which  expands  to 
every  fon  and  daughter  of  diftrefs ; — which  fuccours  the  neceflitous, 
fooths  the  aiflided,  and  embraces  in  the  wide  circle  of  benevolence 
and  companion,  thofe  whom  it  has  not  the  power  to  relieve  ? — ■ 
where  is  that  energy  of  pure  affection  and  unlimited  friendfliip, 
w^hich  unite  in  the  moft  endearing  of  human  connexions,  which  qua- 
lify you  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wife  and  friend  to  the  cliofen  of  your 
hearts,  and  to  unite  in  fond  folicitude  for  the  welfare  of  thofe  tender 
beings  whom  heaven  may  commit  to  your  charge  ? — Ah  !  my  fillers  ; 
— that  ye  could  be  made  fenfible  of  the  melting  tendernefs  and  joy 
which  fwells  the  fond  bofom  of  the  mother,  on  beholding  the  fair 
principles  of  excellence  her  care  has  implanted,  expand  and  flcurilh 
in  the  young  minds  of  her  offspring  !  But  where  is  the  ability  of 
this  arduous  talk  if  yourfelves  are  unenlightened,  and  the  prime  of 
your  days  wafted  in  purfuits  unworthy  a  rational  creature  ? — Alasi 
the  capacity  for  an  enjoyment  of  thefe  pure  delights,  exifts  not  in  a 
heart  iufenlible  to  religion,  enflaved  by  the  tyranny  of  fafiiion,  and. 
devoted  to  her  fafciuating  purfuits. — 

This  is  confidering  the  cultivation  of  religious  impreffions,  and  the 
exertion  of  our  nobleft  faculties,  only  as  heightening  the  happinefs  of 
life  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  afHicllon,  and  what  mortal  is  exempt  from 
many  fuch? — where  is  the  fburce  of  comfort  and  hope,  which  can 
fuftain  the  foul  under  the  preflure  of  adverfity  I — The  lofs  of  friends, 
the  decay  of  health,  the  harraflings  of  care,  aik  for  a  folace,  which  ne- 
ver will  be  found  in  the  gay  buftle  of  the  world,  or  in  the  vapid  repe- 
tition of  its  pleafures.  But  in  a  feafon  of  diflrefs,  how  fhall  that  heart 
be  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  the  fupporter  of  the  wretched,  which  never 
fwelled  with  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  for  his  benefits  f  When  the 
profpe£ls  of  life  are  darkened,  hov/  fhall  it  look  beyond  them  with 
hope  to  a  fcene  of  unmingled  felicity,  when  it  has  never  anticipated 
its  delights  !  O  for  an  awakening  and  perfaafive  voice,  which  might 
penetrate  the  inmoft  recefTes  of  fuch  hearts  ;  and,  if  not  totally  inl'en- 
iible  to  the  call  of  truth,  aroufe  them  from  the  dream  of  vanity,  and 
chafe  the  phantom  from  their  bofoms,  ere  her  fallacious  influence  has 
corrupted  the  fprings  of  enjoyment !  It  Ihould  Ihew  to  them  the  pur- 
pofe  of  our  exiftence,  in  its  extenfion  through  eternitv ; — it  fhould 
aflert  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  in  its  capacity  for  progrefiive  excel, 
lence  ;  and  refcue  from  the  contagion  of  example,  thofe  innocents 
who  have  not  yet  been  drawn  into  the  empty  round  of  ufeleflhefs  and 
folly  ! 

Think  not  that  an  attention  to  religious  obligations,  and  dcmeftic 
duties,  however  unfalhionable,  would  derogate  from  your  rank  ifi  fo- 
ciety, whatever  it  may  be  ;  or  weaken  your  irJlucnce  over  the  heart. 
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We  have  an  example; — our  city, — America, — the  world  has  an 
example,  in  an  illuftrious  charafter,  of  the  great  and  good  united ; 
and  the  crown  of  glory  which  the  applaufe  of  millions  has  awarded 
the  Hero,  is  not  fuperior  to  the  teftimony  of  virtue,  which  the  love 
of  millions  has  bellowed  on  the  Man.  And  while  nations  contem- 
plate this  character  with  admiration  and  reverence,  let  our  country- 
women  look  up  to  the  firjl  jhnule  in  our  land,  and  behold  in  her  an 
objedl  for  their  emulation ; — behold  in  her  the  dignity  of  virtue  giv- 
ing luftre  to  the  dignity  of  rank  ; — behold  in  her  the  fuperior  excel- 
lence of  withdrawing  from  fcenes  of  continual  diflipation,  to  the 
practice  of  religious  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  blifs. 

Account    of  the   TURKISH    BATHS, 

[By  thi  Abbs  To'irst.) 

LATELY  I  went  to  the  baths,  which  are  generally  ufed  among 
the  Mahometans,  both  in  Barbary  and  Turkey.  At  firll;  I  was 
made  to  enter  a  large  veftibule,  where  I  quitted  my  clothes,  and  put 
on  a  double  fheet  or  blanket.  In  this  drefs  I  was  condufted  into  the 
firft  hall,  the  heat  of  which,  though  moderate,  had  nearly  fufFocated 
rae  on  my  entrance.  After  remaining  here  fome  time  to  familiarife  mc 
gradually  to  a  warmer  atmofphere,  I  pafled  into  the  hall  containing 
the  baths.  In  tkis  apartment  my  refpiration  was  fo  impeded  by  the 
heat,  that  I  wiflied  to  leave  it,  but  my  lungs  became  infenfibly  accuf- 
tomed  to  it.  A  copious  fweat  poured  down  from  all  parts  of  my  bo- 
dy, upon  which  1  laid  afide  my  covering,  and  ftretched  myfelf  out  on 
the  pavement.  A  Moor  immediately  approaching,  threw  fome  pail- 
falls  of  warm  water  over  my  body,  and  began  to  rub  my  Ikin,  and  to 
prcfs  it  all  over,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  fmallcft  particle  of  filth, 
making  me  afterwards  afliime  various  forced  attitudes  ;  and  putting 
his  knee  on  my  breaft,  he  made  all  the  joints  of  my  arms,  legs  and 
thighs  crack  :  my  reins  and  the  vertcbrse  of  the  back  were  not  fpa- 
red.  Had  1  not  received  previous  information,  I  fliould  have  been 
afraid  that  he  would  have  diilocated  fome  of  my  limbs  ,■  but  I  admired 
the  dexterity  with  vv'hich  he  bent  and  turned  me  in  all  diretlions, 
without  expofmg  me  to  the  leaft  pain.  Having  left  rae  to  repofe  for 
fome  minutes,  he  returned  a  little  after,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  coarfe 
cloth,  with  which  he  rubbed  my  whole  body,  exatlly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  groom  does  a  horfe.  It  is  aftonifhing  how  much  the  ikin 
is  freed  from  dirt  by  this  operation-  After  this  fridlion,  and  fome 
new  lotions  with  warm  water,  I  refmned  my  blanket,  and  returned 
gradually  to  the  veftibule,  where  the  attendants  took  care  to  make 
me  lie  down,  and  to  cover  me  well,  until  my  ftrong  perfpiration  had 
a  little  f^bfukd. 

During  thefe  operations  one  experiences  a  drov/fy  languor,  and  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  fleep — a  kind  of  pleafure  y/hich  the  Turks  greatly 
deiigiit  in. 
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Of  the  Passions,,    as   they  difplay  iheni/dlzes   in  the 
Look   and   Gesture. 

{Conclude i  from  pagi   14,) 

OF  all  the  piiyilognoinifts  1  kno'A'',  anci.:nt  or  moJer-n,  the  in  eft 
eminent  is  John  Gafpard  Lavater^  a  clergyman  of  Zurich  ia 
Sv.-itzedand.  He  has  p'.iblifhed  two  or  three  luaguincent  volume., 
and  adorned  them  with  many  curious  dravv-ings.  1  he  work  has  no- 
ble ftrains  of  eloquence,  and  proves  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  goodnefs  of  heart  ;  and  many  of  his  remarks,  on  the  hu- 
man and  other  figures,  which  he  prefcnts  to  his  reader,  are  fuch  as, 
I  think,  no  perfjn  of  obfervation  can  rcfufc  to  acquiefce  in.  But  he 
is  frequently  whimficai,  and  in  an  allirmation  too  poliiive.  His 
ftyle,  though  beautiful  in  particuliir  paflages,  is  upon  the  whole  dif- 
fufe,  incoherent,  and  declamatory,  to  fjch  a  degree,  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  difiicult  matter  to  digeft  his  notions  into  a  fyllem. 
Some  perfons  in  his  neighbourhood  having  been  poifoned  with  the 
wine  in  the  Eucharift,  Lavater,  fi^^ppoiing  it  had  been  done  inten- 
tionally, preached  a  ferruon  w'ith  extraordinary  vehemence  ;  in  whith 
v.-as  this  remarkable  faying,  which"  I  mention,  to  fhory  his  conridence 
in  his  art,  *'  I  would  not  advife  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrid  deed 
to  come  in  my  v/ay  ;  for  I  fliall  certainly  know  him  by  his  icok,  if 
ever  1  fet  ray  eyes  upon  him."  Lavater  is  a  man  oi  genius  and 
penetration,  and  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  may  be  found  in  hi  j 
book.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  teach  fagacity  t6  thofe  on  whom 
nature  has  not  beftowed  that  talent;  nor  form  to  habits  of  minute 
attention  thofe  who  are  habitually  inattentive.  And  if  it  fliould 
encourage  the  unlkilful  to  form  rafli  judgments,  there  is  reafoa  to 
apprehend  that  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  fiiall  not  attemnt 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it ;  for  that  would  lead  me  too 
far  from  my  prefent  purpofe. 

Every  body  knows,  that  virtuous  and  innocent  affections  p-lve  an 
agreeable  expreflion  to  the  countenance,  and  criminal  pafiions  the 
contrary.  Anger,  difcontent,  defpair,  disfigure  the  features,  diftort 
the  limbs,  and  give  diilbnance  to  the  voice  ;  while  o-ood  humour, 
contentment,  hope,  jcv,  benevolence,  have  a  plcafmg  effect  in  fet- 
ting  off  the  body  to  advantage.  Emotions  that  are  innocent,  and  ac 
the  fame  time  in  fome  degree  painful,  as  pity  and  rational  forrow, 
difcompofe  the  features  ;  but  fuch  difcompofure,  far  from  being  un- 
leemly,  may  be  even  captivating:  beaut;/  in  teai's  has  been  found  ir- 
rehflable.  When  a  pafiion  beco!nes  habiraal,  it  is  reafbnable  to  lup- 
pofe,  that  thofe  mufcies,  of  the  brows,  eyes,  nodrils,  cheeks,  and 
mouth,  over  whieh  it  has  influence,  will,  by  acdng  cjntinually  iii 
the  fame  way,  produce  traces  in  the  countenance,  and  fix  upon  it  a 
vifible  character.  This  appears  even  in  early  life.  A  peevilh  or 
good-humoured,  a  cheerful  or  melancholy,  boy,  foon  contracts  what 
we  call  a  peeviiTi  or  good-humoured,  a  cheerful  or  melancholy,  look. 
And  if  thefe  difpofitions  continue  to  predominate  in  him,  the  lines 
produced  by  them  in  the  feveral  parts  of  tlie  face^  will  in  time  become 
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as  permanent  as  thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  What 
it  may  be,  which  connects  certain  emotions  of  the  fotil  with  certain 
conrigaratinns  of  the  mufclcs  of  the  face,  and  certain  attitudes  of  the 
head  and  liuib^;,  I  cannot  determine  ;  Des  Cartes  and  others  have 
invjuired  into  this  matter,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and,  till  the  union  of 
the  foul  and  body  be  underilood,  this  will  probably  remain  a  myftery 
impenetrable  to  man. 

in  order  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  exprcflion  of  the  countenance, 
we  are  delired  to  fuppole  four  parallel  lines  to  be  drawn  acrofs  it  ; 
one  in  the  direclion  of  the  eye-brows,  another  in  that  of  the  eyes, 
a  third  in  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nofe,  and  .a  fourth  in  that  of 
the  moutli.  it  is  not  meant,  that  thefe  nmil:  be  right  lines,  or  pa- 
rallel in  the  geometrical  fenfe  of  the  v/ord ;  they  are  only  fuppofed 
to  have  the  fame  direction  nearly,  and  to  extend  from  the  one  fide 
of  the  face  to  the  other.  While  they  remain  parallel,  and  vvdth  lit- 
tle or  no  incurvation  upwards  or  downwards,  the  countenance  will 
indicate  tranquility,  that  is,  a  compofed  ftatc  of  mind  without  emo- 
tion. If  they  feem  deprelled  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  elevated 
towards  the  fides  of  it,  the  exprciSon  will  incline  to  cheerfulnefs  ; 
if  raifed  in  the  middle  and  deprelled  towards  the  lides,  the  effect  will 
be  contrary,  and  convey  an  idea  of  melancholy,  or  at  lead  of  fedatc- 
nefs.  1  do  not  fay,  that  this  holds  invariably  ;  i  mean,  that  it  is  fo  for 
the  moft  part :  and  every  thing  muft  be  underilood  to  be  thus  limited 
that  relates  to  the  prefeut  fubje^l. 

The  railing  of  the  line  of  the, mouth  at  the  two  extremities  is  fo 
well  known  to  exprefs  cheerfulnefs,  that  un&ilful  painters,  in  order 
to  give  that  meaning  to  their  portraits,  turn  up  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  even  when  the  reft  of  the  countenance  betokens  compofurc, 
as  the  features  of  thofe  who  fit  for  their  picture  commonly  do. 
But  this  contrivance  produces  a  iinirk  or  atteded  grin,  rather  than 
a  fmlle,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  face  is  not  conformable  to  it.  When 
the  lines  above-mentioned,  efpecially  that  of  the  eye-brows,  (the 
moft  expreflive  of  them  all)  are  twilled,  or  irregularly  bent,  it  ge- 
nerally intimates  difcompoiure  of  mind,  and,  when  much  twifted, 
violent  diicompoilire.  There  is  exprefiion  too,  as  every  body 
knows,  in  the  colour  of  certain  features.  A  bright  and  fparkllng 
eye,  and  increafed  ruddinefs  in  the  cheeks  and  lips,  accompany  keen 
emotions,  as  languid  eyes  and  pale  lips  and  cheeks  betoken  the  con- 
trary. 

Admii-ation,  as  formerly  obferved,  elevates  the  eye-brows,  opens 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  fixes  the  attention  upon  the  admired  objecr,  rai- 
fes  the  iiands,  and  fpreads  the  fingers :  aftoniihment  opens  the  moutli 
and  eyes  ftill  v/ider,  and  gives  a  greater  and  more  irregular  elevation 
to  the  brov/3.  If  to  aftonilhmentfear  be  added,  both  rows  of  the  teeth 
will  appear,  and  thofe  ends  of  the  eye-brows  which  arc  next  the  nofe 
will  be  much  wrinkled,  and  drawn  downward  fo  as  to  hide  the  upper 
eye-lid-  Efteem  compofes  the  countenance,  elevates  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes,  draws  the  eye-brows  dov/n  toward  the  nofe,  contracts  the 
noftrils,  opens  the  mouth  a  little,  and  gently  deprefles  the  corners  of 
it.  Vencrajtion  fometimes  aflumes  the  fame  appearances  a  little 
heightened,  elevating  ihe  pupil  of  the  eye  till  it  almoft  difappear  un- 
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der  the  eyelid;  and  fometimes  fauts  the  mouth  and  eyes,,  inclining 
the  face  towards  the  ground,  and  Iprcading  the  hand  upon  the  breaft. 

Contempt  elevates  and  draws  back  the  head^  TiTinkles  and  pulls 
down  the  brows,  di-iends  and  railes  the  noftrils,  fhuts  the  moath  and 
deprefles  the  corners  of  it,  makes  the  under  lip  more  prominent  than 
the  upper,  turns  away  the  face  from  the  defpifed  object,  and  direfts 
the  eyes  towards  it  obliquely.  Grief  raifes  the  brows  towtii-ds  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  depreiling  them  at  the  temples,  gives  a  hmi- 
iar  direction  to  the  line  of  the  mouth,  half  fliuts  the  eyes  hiding  the 
pupils  under  the  upper  eye-lids,  and  frequently  draws  forth  tears. 
Joy  fmooths  the  forehead,  opens  and  iilum/mates  the  eyes,  raifes  the 
brows  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  gently  diltends  the  noftrils, 
and  heightens  the  complexion.  Laughter  raifes  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  ftill  higher,  giving  the  fame  direction  to  the  line  of  the  brows, 
difcovefs  both  rows  of  the  teeth,  moiftens  and  alm.oft  fliuts  the  eyes, 
difFufes  wrinkles  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  cheeks  and  forehead, 
and  aifefts  the  voice  in  a  very  ienhble  and  peculiar  manner. 

i  need  not  enter  further  into  the  detail  of  this  fubjecl;  what  has 
been  faid  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen,  and  that  is  perhaps  fufficient. 
Defcriptions  of  phyfiognomy  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  intelligible  with- 
out drawings ;  and  if  one  had  a  good  allbrtment  of  thefe,  little  def- 
cription  would  be  neccfiary.  Le  Brun's  Faflions  are  in  every  prlnt- 
fliop,  and  mud  be  allowed  to  have  confiderable  merit;  though  the 
features  expreffive  of  the  more  violent  emotions  are  perhaps  exag- 
gerated into  what  the  Italians  call  caricatura  :  Chodowiecki  has  niade 
fome  valuable  additions  to  Le  Brun,  which  may  be  found  in  Lavater. 
— I  conclude  with  obferving,  that  feveral  energies  of  the  -aidirftand' 
ing,  as  belief,  doubt,  perplexity,  denial,  &c.  do  alfo  difplay  them- 
fclves  vihbly  in  the  look  and  gefture  ;  as  may  be  feeu  in  that  admi- 
rable Cartoon  of  RafFaelle,  which  rcprefents  Paul  preaching  at  A- 
thens. 

D  E  scRi  p  T  ION  of  a,  Lapland    family;  and  of  the 
Lap  land  e  e.  s    hi    general. 

(From  CorsETx's  Tour  through  Sy/edish  Lapland,  &c.) 

TKI.S  conllfted  of  an  old  man,  his  wife,  a  young  man  and  his  wife, 
with  a  very  young  child,  probably  about  tw^o  months  old- 
The  infant  was  mod  curiouily  trufled  up  in  a  cradle,  or  machine,  al- 
mod  refembling  a  fiddle-cafe,  made  of  the  thick  bark  of  a  tree,  fo 
formed  that  it  exaftly  contained  the  babe,  who  was  fixed  in  it  with  a 
kind  of  brafs  chain,  m.ade  fo  portable  and  light  that  the  mother  might 
eafily  carry  it  in  one  hand.  This  cradle,  v/hich  is  alfo  fometimes 
made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  timber  like  a  fmall  boat,  the  Lapland  wo- 
men, when  they  travel,  tie,  with  the  child  in  it,  to  their  back.  The 
child  is  not  covered  with  bed-clothes,  but  v/ith  a  fort  and  fine  mofs, 
over  which  rheyiay  the  tender  fkin  of  a  young  reiu-deer.  When  they 
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rock  the  child  they  faflen  the  cradle  vith  a  rope  to  the  top  of  the  hut, 
and  tofling  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  lull  the  child  aileep.  This 
Lapland  family  invited  i:>  to  their  tent,  and  offered  us  their  common 
and  only  fare,  which  confifts  of  deer's  milk,  and  cheefe  made  of  the 
fame  milk ;  occaiionaily  they  eat  deer's  fleili,  but  have  no  kind  of 
bread.  We  prefented  them  in  return  for  their  civilities  with  fome 
wine,  which  they  feemed  to  relifli  very  much,  but  gave  us  to  under- 
ftandthat  brandy  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

I'he  Laplanders  are  a  ftrong-featured  people,  low  in  (lature,  but 
fo  couilitutionally  hard  as  to  bear  the  {e\erity  of  the  molt  inclement 
feafon.  Tiiefe  people  are  generally  born  in  woods,  and  are  frequent- 
ly upon  the  mow,  and  wanderers  from  their  birth  to  their  life's  end. 
Their  huts  are  formed  of  pieces  of  timber,  o:  rcfters  joined  toge- 
ther, and  covered  with  turf,  or  the  branches  or  bark  of  pine-trees, 
fo  that  architedare  here  may  be  faid  to  appear  in  its  firft  rudiments. 
JSoraeLimes  coarfe  cloth  makes  a  part  of  the  covering  of  their  tents. 
In  fome  places,  we  were  told,  that  their  houfes  were  built  upon  the 
tranks  of  trees  raifed  above  the  farface  of  the  earth,  or  upon  a  ftons 
foundation,  to  prevent,  in  thofe  defolate  regions,  their  being  over- 
whelmed in  the  enormous  drifts  of  fiiow,  or  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

Their  icw-priccd  brandies  are  made  from  rye  and  ants,  a  fpecies 
of  infect  very  pientifnl  in  this  country.  Upon  enquiry  I  find,  that 
''^  ants  fuppiy  a  reiin,  aa  oil,  and  an  acid,  which  have  been  deemed 
of  C!<niiaerable  fervice  in  the  art  of  phylic."  The  ant  ufed  upon  thefe 
occaiions  is  a  remarkably  large  black  infect,  commonly  found  in  fmall 
round  hilis  at  the  bortoui  of  the  fir  tree.  It  is  lefs  to  be  wondered 
that  they  ihouid  ufe  thefe  infects  in  their  diililleries,  than  that  they 
ihould  eatth.em_and  confider  them  as  highly  palatable  and  pleafant.  As 
I  was  walking  with  a  young  gentlem.an  in  a  wood  near  Gottcnburg,  I 
obferved  him  ht  down  upon  one  of  thefe  living  hills,  which,  from  the 
Katiire  of  its  inhabitants,  1  should  rather  have  avoided,  and  begin  with 
fome  degree  of  keennefs  to  devour  thefe  infects,  firft  nipping  olF  their 
Jieads  and  wings.  The  flavour  he  declared  was  of  the  tineil  acid,  ra- 
ther rereinbling  that  of  a  lemon. 

Directions  for  the  Raising   and  Management  of 
H  O  P  S. 

RICH,  deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  rather  inclining  to  fand  than 
clay,  is  beft  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hops.  A  black 
g  rden  mould  is  excellent. 

The  ground  fliould  be  ploughed  very  deep,  or  dug  with  a  fpade, 
reduced  to  fine  mould  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  laid 
even. 

When  the  ground  is  in  proper  readinefs  for  planting,  let  a  line  be 
flrctched  on  "k  ftraight  fide  of  a  field  with  knots  or  rags  in  it,  as  far 
afunder  as  you  dehgn  your  hills  fhall  be  ;  and  flick  in  the  ground  a 
iharp  pointed  ftick  at  every  knot,  as  marks  for  the  places  where  the 
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hills  are  to  be  made.  Remove  the  line  to  fach  a  diftance  as  to  make 
the  hiib  equi-djllant  both  ways ;  and  fo  on,  through  the  -whole 
ground. 

The  diftance  of  the  hills  fhould  be  regulated  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
foil.  Bat  in  every  cafe  they  fhould  be  far  enough  afander  to  admit  the 
hoe-plough  at  ail  times.  If  the  foil  be  dry  and  ftialiow,  fix  or  feven 
feet  will  be  a  convenient  diftancs  :  But  if  it  be  rich,  moid,  and  apt  to 
bear  large  hops,  it  may  be  right  to  ailov/  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  time  to  plant  hops  is  when  they  begin  to  flioot  in  the  fpring. 
The  fets  are  cuttings  from  the  roots,  or  branches  which  grow  from  the 
main  root.  They  ihould  be  from  five  to  feven  inches  long,  with 
three  or  more  joints  or  buds  en  each,  all  the  old  and  hollow  part 
being  cut  olf.  Make  holes  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  wide,  and  of  a 
depth  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  IfihaLow,  v/ith 
hard  clay  or  gravel  under,  dig  not  into  it,  left  you  make  a  bafm  to 
retain  water ;  but  raife  a  finall  hill  of  good  mould.  If  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  rich  mellow  mould,  dig  the  hole  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
feet  deep  ;  the  hops  will  thrive  the  better. 

When  all  things  are  ready  for  planting,  fill  up  the  holes  with  the 
mould  before  throv/n  out,  if  it  be  good  :  but  if  the  fame  earth  bcnot 
rich  enough,  make  ufe  of  linefrefh  mould,  or  of  a  compoft  provided 
for  the  purpofe,  a  peck  in  each  hill,  but  no  dung  on  any  account. 

Then  with  a  fetting-ftick  make  five  or  fix  holes,  one  in  the  middle 
perpendicular,  and  the  reil  round  it  iloping,  and  meeting  at  the  top 
near  the  center.  Put  in  ijie  fets  fo  that  they  may  {land  even  with  the 
farface,  prefs  the  mould  clofe  to  them,  and  cover  them  with  fine 
mould  two  or  three  inches  thick.  A  flick  fhould  be  placed  on  each 
fide  of  the  hill  to  fecuve  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  ail  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  fol-. 
lowing  fammer  is,  to  keep  the  hills  and  alle)  s  clear  of  weeds  by  fre-. 
quent  hoeings,  to  dig  the  ground  in  May,  and  carry  off  the  (tones 
railed  by  digging ;  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  about  the  plants,  and  throw 
fome  mould  on  the  roots,  and  in  May  or  June  to  t\vift  all  the  vines 
and  branches  togetner  in  a  loofe  knot,  and  lay  them  thus  twiiled  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Early  in  the  following  fpring,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  open  the 
hilis,  and  cut  o If  the  fncots  of  the  nrft  year,  v/ithin  an  inch  of  the 
{lock,  together  with  the  younger  i^jckers  that  have  fprung  from  the 
fets,  and  cover  the  flock  with  fine  earth. 

In  the  third  and  following  years,  ^.rhen  you  dig  your  hop  ground, 
let  the  earth  be  taken  away  with  a  fpade  or  hoe,  round  about  the 
hills,  very  near  them,  that  you  may  more  conveniently  come  at  the 
ftock  to  cut  it.  Then  in  fair  weather,  if  your  hops  be  weak,  begiiv 
To  drefs  them  :  But  if  flrong,  do  it  later  ;  for  drefiing  late  reftrains 
their  too  early  fpringing,  which  hurts  the  hop. 

After  drefiing  in  the  fecond  year,  the  next  thing  is  to  pole  them, 
Poles  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  will  do  then  :  E-ut  in  the  third  year>- 
whenthey  come  to  their  full  bearing  ilate,  they  will  require  poles  of 
f-ill  ilze  :  This,  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  the  hop  vigorous,  v/ill  be 
from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet  j  or  there  ydll  be  danger  of  lofmg  great 
part  of  the  crop, 
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The  hop  will  foon  run  itfelf  out  of  heart,  if  it  be  over-poled.  Nei- 
ther can  a  good  crop  be  expected  from  over-poled  ground  ;  becaufe 
the  branches  v.'hich  bear  the  hops  grow  very  little,  till  the  buds  have 
over  reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the  pole  is  long. 
Two  finall 'poles  are  liifficient  for  a  hill  in  a  young  ground. 

In  forward  years  hops  are  ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
When  they  begin  to  change  coloar,  or  are  eafily  pulled  to  pieces  ; 
when  they  emit  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  when  their  feeds  begin  to  look 
brown  and  grov/  hard,  you  may  conclude  that  they  are  ripe.  Then 
pick  them  with  all  expedition  ;  for  a  ftorm  of  wind  will  do  them  great 
niifchief  at  this  time. 

When  the  poles  are  drav/n  up  in  order  to  be  picked,  the  vines  a- 
round  ihould  be  cut  afunder,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground  :  for  cutting  them  lower,  efpecially  while  the  heps  are 
green,  would  occaiion  fo  great  a  flow  of  fap,  as  would  weaken  the 
root. 

The  beft  way  of  drying  hops  is  on  kilns.  Four  pounds  of  undri^d 
hops,  will  make  one  pound  after  they  are  dried. 

Before  hops  are  bagged,  they  fnould  be  laid  in  a  heap,  that  they 
may  fweat  and  grow  tough  :  Awdi  if  they  are  covered  for  a  while 
with  blankets,  they  v>?illbe  the  better.  The  harder  tiiey  are  trodden 
in  the  bag  the  better  they  will  keep.  The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe 
linen  cloth.  1  hey  are  commonly  about  eleven  feet  long,  and  near 
tv/o  yards  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  contain  about  250  weight 
of  liops.  The  fmall  bags,  called  pockets,  contain  about  half  as  much. 
The  manner  of  bagging  is  thus.  Make  a  round  or  fquare  hole,  a- 
bout  26  or  20  inches  over,  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  where  the 
hops  are  laid  in  heaps  after  Iweating.  Tie,  with  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread, a  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag,  to  ferve 
as  handles  for  the  more  eafy  lifting  or  removing  the  bag  ;  and  faften 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  to  a  fr..me,  or  hoop,  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
hole,  that  the  hoop  may  reft  on  its  edges.  The  upper  part  thus  fix- 
ed, the  reft  of  the  bag  hangs  down  through  the  hole,  but  not  fo  far 
as  to  touch  the  lower  floor.  Then  throw  into  it  a  bufhel  or  two 
of  hops,  and  let  a  man  go  into  the  bag,  and  tread  the  hops  down  till 
they  lie  clofe  ;  then  throw  in  more  and  tread  ;  and  fo  on  till  the  bag 
is  full.  Loofe  it  from  the  hoop,  and  few  up  the  mouth  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fiible,  tying  hops  in  the  upper,  as  was  done  in  tlie  lovrer  corners. 
The  harder  the  hops  are  prefled,  and  the  clofer  and  thicker  the  bag  is, 
the  longer  and  the  better  the  hops  will  keep. 

A  fmall  manuring  of  hop-ground  every  fecond  year  is  fufiicient. 
Dung  was  formerly  more  in  ufe  than  at  prefent,  experience  having 
fliewn  that  lime,  fea-fand,  marie,  aflies,  &:c.  anfwer  the  end  better, 
and  laft  longer.     But  hog-dung  presents  mildew  from  taking  hops. 

Each  pole,  according  to  Dr.  f^ales,  has  three  vines,  which  makes 
fix  vines  to  a  hill.  All  the  fprouts  above  this  number,  fnould  be  bro- 
ken Off  in  the  fpring. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    A  SY  L  U  M, 

Hi  s  T  o  R  Y  of  the   American    R.  e  v  o  l  u  t  i  o  n. 

(Conthutsd  from  page  i-j.) 

"E  have  already  feen  the  Britlfli  government  extlnd:  in  the 
Southern  colonies*,  previous  to  the  clofe  of  the  year  i  yyj, 
and  the  governors  Dumnore,  iVlartin,  and  Campbell  forced  to  take 
refuo-e  on  board  Britifli  armed  vellels.  We  now  return  to  take  a 
view  of  the  operations  in  thofe  colonies,  in  1776. 

-After  tlie  burning  of  Norfolk,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  lord 
Dunmore  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing  further  in  Virginia.  He  re- 
mained, for  fome  months,  with  his  fleet,  on  the  coaft,  and  in  the  ri- 
vers ;  but,  deprived  of  fupplies,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  fent  up  in  fmall  filthy  vellels,  his  unhappy  adherents  were  expo- 
fed  to  uncommon  dillrefs,  Sicknefs  raged  amongft  them  ;  and  a 
great  number,  efpecially  of  the  Negroes,  died.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
fummer,  he  burnt  the  lead:  valuable  of  his  veflels,  and  fent  the  others 
to  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  the  Weft-Indies.  Thus  ended  his  fchenie 
of  fubduing  Virginia,  by  the  afliftance  of  thofe  run-away  negroes  for 
whom  he  had  opened  an  afylum. 

In  North  Carolina,  governor  Martin  exerted  himfelf,  with  more 
fuccefs,  to  raife  a  military  force.  A  numerous  and  defperate  bandit- 
ti, named  Regulators,  who  had  formerly  attem.ptcd  to  fubvert  the  laws, 
in  the  remote  fettlements  of  the  colony,  but  who  had  been  reduced 
to  obedience,  by  forcible  means,  were  nov/ among  the  chief  fupporters 
of  the  royal  caufe.  Some  Highland  emigrants,  who  had  not  been 
long  in  the  country,  and  who  were  ftill  under  the  influence' of  that 
attachment  to  royalty  which  they  had  early  imbibed,  alfo  took  part 
with  Martin,  who  lent  commiflions  for  railing  regiments  am.ongft 
them,  and  appointed  a  Mr.  Mc.  Donald  to  aft  as  their  general. 
■p  7  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  their  afleniblmg,  general  Moore, 
with  his  regiment  of  Provincial  troops,  fome  militia,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  marched  to  llock-flfli  Bridge,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  enemy,  where  he  found  it  necellary,  becaufe  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  force,  to  throw  up  fome  intrenchments,  and  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, till  reinforcements  Ihould  arrive.  In  a  few  days  Mc. 
Donald  approached  with  his  army  ;  and  fent  a  letter  to  Moore,  in- 
cluding a  proclamation,  iflued  by  governor  Martin,  and  recommend- 
ing to  him  and  his  party,  to  join  the  king's  ftandard  ;  adding,  that 
if  they  did  not,  they  muft  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  General 
Moore,  in  reply,  enclofed  the  teft  propofed  by  Ccngrefs,  afluring  Mc. 
Donald  and  his  party,  that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they  Ihould 
be  pardoned  and  received  as  friends  ;  but,  if  not,  that  they  muft 
expeft  confequences  flmilar  to  thofe  with  which  they  had  threaten- 
ed the  Provincials.  Mc.  Donald  had  no  cannon,  and  was  therefore 
deterred  from  commencing  an  attack,  though  at  the  head  of  a  fiipi:-» 

*  Gis  vol.  V.  page  234, 
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rJor  force.  Perceiving  that  tlie  American  army  Increafed  daily,  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  his  }>o[i:^  and  endeavour  to  form  a  junction 
with  governor  Martin,  at  Wihniiiaton.  His  inarch  was  to  rapid  as  to 
balHe  every  effort  of  general  Moore  to  intercept  him.  But  colonels 
Lilliiigton  and  Cafwell,  in  confeq^uence  of  directions  tranfmitted  to 
them  bj'  general  Moore,  took  poiieiHon  of  Moore's-creek-bridfe, 
which  lay  in  the  enemy's  way,  with  about  looo  militia.  Here  they 
threw  up  a  finall  brea[t-work,  and  dedroyed  part  of  the  bridge,  tak- 
ing up  the  planks,  and  greaf  ng  the  beams  to  render  them  llippery 
r-  /  to  tread  on.      Mc.  Donald,  with  about  2000  men^  arrived  at 

"  *  '  tlie  bridge  next  morning.  Having,  ^vith  fome  dilhculty,  paf- 
fed  over,  the  royalifts  immediately  attacked  the  provincials'  with 
great  fury  ;  but  a  captain  Mc.  Cleod,  who  led  the  attack,  fell,  toge- 
ther with  fome  other  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  retreat  was  now  as  precipitate 
as  the  onfec  had  been  impetuous.  General  Mc.  DonaM  was  taken 
priibner,  and  the  whole  of  his  party  entirely  difperfed.  Among  the 
arms  which,  on  this  occafion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
were   150  fwords   and  dirks,  belonging  to  the  Highlanders. 

So  eife&ually  did  this  defeat  cruili  the  fpirit  of  infurre<Sion  in 
Korth  Carolina,  that  a  proclamation,  iffiied  ihortly  after  by  general 
Clinron,  from  on  board  the  Pallas  traufport,  in  Cape-t'ear  river,  did 
not  bring  a  fmgle  man  to  the  royal  ftandard.  To  general  Clinton 
and  Sir  ieter  Parker  was  committed  the  management  of  the  minif- 
terial  espedition  againil  the  Southern  colonics.  Clinton,  whp  failed 
from  Eollon  in  January,  had  firft  touched  at  New- York,  and  aftei-- 
wards  vifited  Lord  Dunmore,  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia ;  but  finding 
that  nothing  could  be  effecled  at  either  place,  he  proceeded  to  Cape- 
■nj  _  Fear  river.     Here  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague,  Sir  Peter 

■''  2'  Parker,  with  a  confiderable  fquadron,  diredly  from  Eu- 
rope. They  now  refolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Chariefton. 
They  were,  at  this  time,  entirely  ignorant  of  Sir  William  Howe's 
fituation,  the  only^nforrnatlon  they  had  of  his  evacuating  Bofton, 
was  from  the  American  newfpapers.  A  velTel,  which  general  Howe 
difpatched  from  Halifax,  with  orders  for  their  proceeding  to  the 
Northward,  met  with  fach  delays  in  her  paflage,  that  flie  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Cape-Fear,  till  after  their  departure  for  Charlerton. 

The  inhabitants  ,of  South-Carolina  had,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
expected  a  vifit  from  the  enemy  ;  and  had  therefore  ufed  every  exer- 
tion to  put  the  province  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  The  ftrengthening  of 
eharlefton  had  particularly  engaged  their  attention.  On  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  a  convenient  poft,  commanding  the  channel,  and  fituated  a 
few  miles  below  the  city,  flrong  works  were  ereded,  particularly 
a  fort  conftruiTied  of  palmetto  trees,  which  are  fo  fpongy  tlrat  bullets 
ftnking  them  make  110  extended  fracture.  On  this  fort  were  mounted 
26  guns — 2^,    18,  and  9  pounders. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  v/lien  general  Clinton  failed  from 
Bofton,  general  Lee  was  detached  from  the  army  before  that  place, 
to  lecure  New-York  from  the  attempt  which  Clinton  was  expected  to 
make  againfl  tliat  city.  Placing  fucceeded  in  that  objecT;,  general 
Clinton  could  not  help  being  f-irpr:zed_,  on  Us  arrival  in  Virginia  to 
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find  Lee  In  the  fame  ftate  of  preparation  to  receive  him  there. 
When  he  departed  for  Cape-Fear,  Lee  again  traverfed  the  country 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  fecure  "North  Carolina.  And,  at  length, 
upon  the  further  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  fleet  and  army  to  the  South- 
ward, Lee  again  proceeded,  with  equal  celerity,  to  the  defence  of 
Charlefton. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Britifli  fqnadron  anchored  off 
Charlefton  bar.  The  difliculty  of  getting  the  larger  vefTels  over  the 
bar,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  occafioned  a  delay  of" 
fome  weeks,  before  they  got  as  hi'gh  up  as  Sullivan's  Ifland. 

This  time  was  improved  by  the  Americans  in  the  beft  manner  pof- 
fible.  The  militia  was  collefted  from  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  to- 
gether with  fome  regular  regiments,  which  arrived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  at  this  critical  junfture,  conftituted,  in  a  few- 
days,  an  armed  force  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,  The  citizens  la- 
boured incelfantly  in  the  trenches,  and  on  the  fortifications  ;  and 
rendered  the  place  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  withftand  a  fevere  attack 
from  the  Britifh,  if  they  had  attempted  to  land. 
^  o        Sir   Peter  Parker  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland, 

J  '  with  two  fifty-gun  fliips,  four  frigates   of  28    guns  each, 

one  of  20  and  another  of  22  guns,  together  with  a  floop  of  war  and 
a  bomb  of  8  guns  each.  Of  thefe,  three  frigates  took  their  ftation 
on  that  fide  of  the  fort  which  lies  next  to  Charlefton,  while  the  o- 
thers  carried  on  the  principal  attack  in  a  diff'erent  quarter.  The 
former  were  intended  to  keep  up  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  fort 
which  was  incomplete  -,  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the 
ifland  and  the  main  land,  as  well  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  fuc- 
cours  to  the  garrifon  as  to  cut  oif  their  retreat.  This  part  of  the 
plan  failed,  through  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  pilot,  who  entangled  the 
frigates  in  the  flioals,  where  they  ftuck  faft.  Two  of  them  were  got 
oif  with  fome  diffiulty,  in  a  damaged  fituation  ;  but  the  third  was 
burnt,  next  morning,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Provincials.  "While  flie  was  on  fire  however  flie  was  boarded 
by  a  party  of  the  Americans,  who  brought  off"  her  colours,  -and  as 
many  fails  and  ftores  as  loaded  three  boats. 

The  other  velTels  commenced  a  moft  furious  cannonade  on  the  fort, 
which  was  incellantly  continued  for  upwards  of  ten  hours.  The 
garrifon,  confifting  of  about  400  men,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Moultrie,  made  a  brave  defence.  While  the  continued  thunder,  from, 
the  fliips,  feemed  fufficient  to  fliake  the  firmnefs  of  the  moft  intrepid 
veterans,  the  return  made  by  the  garrifon  excited  the  aftonifliment, 
and  commanded  the  applaufe,  of  the  braveft  and  moft  experienced, 
officers  and  feamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midft  of  this  dreadful  roar 
of  artillery,  they  ftuck  with  the  greateft  conftancy  and  firmnefs  to 
their  guns  ;  fired  deliberately,  and  generally  took  an  efi^edive  aim. 
The  fliips  fuffered  accordingly  ;  they  were  almoft  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  flaughter  was  dreadful.  Upwards  of  200  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  among  the  wounded,  and  lord  Camp- 
bell, the  late  governor  of  "Virginia,  received  a  wound,  which  even- 
tually proved  the  caufe  of  his  death.  Of  the  garrifon  not  mor« 
than  ten  were  killed  and  22  wounded. 
Uni.  Asyl.  FeL  VJ.  No.  2.  M 
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The  fire  from  the  veflcls  was  kept  up,  without  intenniflion,  till 
feven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  (lackened  confiderably.  Be- 
tween nine  and  ten  the  tiring  on  both  fidts  ceafed  ;  and  fhortly  after 
the  fliattered  vellcls  Hipped  their  cables,  and  withdrew  about  two 
miles  from  the  I'cenc  of  action.  During  this  obftinate.  conflict,  the 
hrln'T  of  the  Provincials  at  one  time  ceafed,  their  (lock  of  powder  be- 
ing expended.  The  Kritifh,  ignorant  of  tlie  true  caufe,  imagined  that 
their  firing  had  etFectually  liienced  the  fort,  and  that  the  garrifon 
were  about  to  furrender.  But  as  foon  as  the  fort  was  fnpplied  with 
powder,  from  the  main  land,  the  fallacy  of  their  opinion  was  difcovered. 
The  liring  was  refumed  by  the  garrifon  with  the  fame  briiknefs  as 
before  ;   nor  did  it  abate  till  night  put  an  end  to  the   engagement. 

The  Britiih  expccled  much  from  the  co-operation  of  general  Clin- 
ton and  lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  prcvioully  landed  the  troops,  for 
that  purpofe,  on  Long  Iiland,  fituated  a  little  to  the  Eaftvv  ard  of  Sul- 
livan's illand,  from  wliich  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  fordablc  paf- 
iace.  But  the  danger  that  iimd  inevitably  have  attended  their  crolP 
ing  over,  induced  tliem  to  relinquifli  the  attempt  ;  and  remain  filent 
fpeciators  of  a  fcene  in  which  the  feamen  expected,  with  the  utmolt 
impatience,  that  they  would  have  taken  an  active  part.  But  this 
they  expected  in  vain.  Colonel  Thomfon,  with  feven  or  eight  hunr 
dred  men,  was  ftationed  at  the  eaft  end  of  Sullivan's  Ifland,  to  op- 
pofe  their  paflage  ;  and  general  Lee,  who  commanded  the  main  bo- 
dy, was  prepared  to  reinforce  colonel  Thomfon,  v/lth  whatever  num- 
ber of  men  might  be  neceflary,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  ex- 
tending from  Sullivan's  Ifland  to  the  main  land- 
Great  was  the  applaufe  bcftowed  on  colonel  Moultrie,  for  his  in- 
trepid conduct  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  fort  he  had  fo  well 
tlcfended  v/as  called  by  hi?  name  ;  and  he,  together  with  general 
Lee  and  colonel  Thomfon,  received  the  thanks  of  Congrefs. 

Never  were  greater  bravery  and  heroifm  difplayed  than  in  this 
fcngagement.  An  American  fergeant  of  grenadiers,  named  Jafper, 
feeing  the  tlag-ftaft'  fiiot  away,  jumped  upon  the  beach,  from  one  of 
the  embraiures,  took  up  the  flag,  fixed  it  on  a  fpunge-ftafF,  and,  a- 
raidft  a  Itorm  of  ihot,  mounted  the  merlon,  and  deliberately  fixed 
it  in  its  former  place. 

For  this  uncommon  act  of  bravery  he-w-as  publicly  prefented  with 
a  fword,  by  governor  Rutledge,  on  the  following  day.  Another  fei- 
geant,  named  Mac  Donald,  being  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball, 
exclaimed,  in  his  lall  moments,  "  1  die  for  a  glorious  caufe,  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  expire  with  me." — A  fentimcnt  not  unworthy  of  th« 
Inoft  iilaftrlous  hero,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 

Some  have  thought,  and  perhaps  with  good  reafon,  that  there  was. 
a  capital  miltake  on  the  part  of  the  Britllh  commanders,  in  flopping 
to  reduce  the  fort,  when  Charlefton  was  their  object  :  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  tide  and  a  favourable  wind, 
to  pafs  the  fort,  and  at  once  attack  the  town,  vt'ith  all  their  force,  fmc? 
if  they  fucceeded  in  their  attempt  againil  the  latter,  the  former  muft 
have  farrenderec!  of  courfe.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  might,  in  this 
Vv'ay,  have  attacked  CharleOron  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  they 
fiouiJ  \i-i\s  doiic  after  their  farce  had  been  wcaiiened  by  a  fcvere  con- 
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fCvSt  with  the  fort.  Yor  altlioiigb,  as  has  been  objeited  to  this  opini- 
on, the  reduaion  of  Chariefton  was  not  a  necellary  conrequence  of 
paliinfr  the  fort  ;  yet  it  was  certainly  a  more  probable  aonl'equence  of 
palling  it  with  a  lofs  coriiparativefy  tritlhig,  than  of  even  reducing  it 
at  the  expenfe  of  a  number  of  their  men  and  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
raunition;  and  after  their  fleet  had  furtaincd  much  injury  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  Provincials,  it  is  trae,  were  in  rcadinefs  to  receive  them,  had 
they  attempted  to  land  ;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  difputed  every 
inch  of  ground  with  them,  Vv'ith  no  lefs  bravery  than  was  difplayed 
bv  colonel  Moultrie  aird  his  men  in  tlie  fort  ;  ftill  however,  it  is  quef- 
ti'oitable  whether  i heir  oppofitioii  would  ha\e  been  eifecftual.  Gene- 
ral Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  war,  written  a  few  davs  after  the 
engagement,  fays,  *'  Charlefton  and  its  dependencies  had  certainly 
been  loft,  if  the  enemy  had  afted  with  that  vigour  and  expedition  we 
had  reafon  to  expect ;  but  a  moft  unaccountable  languor  and  inert- 
uefs  on  their  parts  have  faved  uk." 

A  few  davs  after  this  unfjcccfsful  attack  the  troops  reimbarfced,  and 
the  whole  armament  failed  for  New-York,  leaving  the  Southern  colo- 
nies for  a  confiderable  time  free  from  thole  ravages  of  war,  which 
were  feverely  experienced  in  alnioft  every  otlier  part  of  the  continent. 

The  Indians  had  early  been  tampered  with  by  Britifli  agents.  A 
plan  Avas  formed  for  landing  an  army  in  Florida,  which  fiiould  pro- 
ceed to  the  v/eftern  frontiers  of  the  fouthei'n  colonies,  to  join  the  In- 
dians and  tories,  and  ravage  the  country  ;  but,  towards  the  clofe  of 
1  775,  a  veflel  was  captured  by  the  Americans,  on  board  of  which  was 
found  a  Mr.  Kirldand,  con^dential  agent  for  fettling  the  propofcd 
plan  with  the  Britiih  commander-in-chief  at  Bofton.  The  letters 
found  in  his  pofleffion  were  publifiied  ;  and  thus  this  barbarous  fcheme 
was  divulged  ;  and  in  a  great  meafure  fruftrated. 

The  Britifh  agents,  however,  continued  to  make  prefents  to  the  In- 
dians ;  and  although  commiilioners,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
had  been  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  yet  they  had  not  the  means 
to  furnifli  them  with  fuch  prefents  as  they  were  conftantly  receiving 
from  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  therefore  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Cherokees  began  their  maffacres  on  the  frontiers,  at  the  very 
time  Sir  I'eter  Parlcer  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifiand.  The 
fpeedy  departure  of  his  armament  gave  the  Southern  colonies  an  op- 
portunity of  checking  the  depredations  of  the  barbarians  ;  by  mak^ 
ing  a  joint  attack  on  their  fettlements  over  the  mountains. 

Colonel  Williamfon,  with  a  few  Provincial  troops  and  a  large  body 
of  militia,  marched  againft  the  Cherokees,  from  South  Carolina.  A- 
bout  the  fame  time,  general  Rutherford,  with  upwards  of  1900  North-^ 
Carolinians,  crofled  the  Apalachian  mountains,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  fettlements  of  the  Southern  Indians  were  alfo  invaded  by  colonel 
Jack,  with  a  body  of  Georgia  militia;  and  thofe  of  the  more  nor- 
thern Indians,  by  a  party  of  Virginia  militia,  commanded  by  colo- 
nel Chriftee. 

Great  hardfhips  were  fuftained  in  thefe  expeditions  ;  and  they  were 
alfo  attended  with  uncommon  danger.     Col.  Williamfon  was  two  or 
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three  times  attacked  by  the' Indians,  with  gi'eat  fjry  ;  but  he  always 
repulfed  them.  The  Americans  on  this  occalion  traverfed  the  Indian 
country  to  a  great  extent^  carrying  devaftation  every  where  along 
with  them. — Upwards  of  500  Cherokees  were  obliged,  for  want  of 
provilions,  to  take  refuge  in  Weft  Florida,  where  they  were  fupport- 
ed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  15ritifh  government. 

This  v>'as  the  nioft  eireAual  expedition  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
dertaken agaiuft  the  Indians.  In  lefs  than  three  months  the  objeft  of 
the  Americans  was  completed  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Cherokees  fo  ^ 
far  fubdued,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  annoying  the  fettlements 
for  a  conhderable  time  after.  The  whole  lofs  of  the  Americans  did 
not  exceed  fifty  men.  (to  be  coiiUnued,) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUAf. 
S  I  R, 

THE  folloiu'ing  beautiftd  portraH  of  a  great  man  h  tranjlated  from  a. 
late  Frjnch  author ;  by  giving  It  a  place  hi  the  Uuiverfal  Afylum,  you 
"wiH  sbtige  Tours j  ire. 

S. 

Sketch  of  the  Celebrated  FENELON. 

THIS  prelate  was  a  large  man,  thin,  well  made,  with  a  large  nofe, 
eyes  whole  lire  and  fpirit  darted  like  a  torrent ;  and  features 
fdch  as  I  never  faw  before,  and  which  thofe  who  had  once  feen  them 
could  never  forget.  His  countenance  feemed  to  exprefs  everything  j 
yet  the  oppofite  qualities  were  well  blended  :  it  difplayed  gravity, 
complacency;  ferioufnefs,  and  gaiety;  it  equally fuited  the  doclor,  the 
hi/hop,  and  the  nobleman.  The  prevailing  charafter  of  his  face'and 
his  perfon  was  refinement,  genius,  grace,  decorum,  and  above  all  no- 
bility. It  required  fome  effort  to  turn  the  eyes  from  him.  All  his 
portraits  were  fpeaking  ones,  without  being  able  always  to  exprefs 
the  jiiltnefs  of  the  harmony  which  was  fo  flriking  in  the  original,  and 
the  delicacy  of  each  characfter  which  was  united  in  the  countenance. 
His  manners  anfwered  to  his  appearance  ;  with  an  eafe  which  ren- 
dered others  eafy  ;  with  an  air  and  tafte  which  are  only  learnt  in  the 
bed  company,  and  from  the  greateft  men,  with  whom  he  was  conftant- 
ly  furrounded,  in  all  his  converfations  :  with  thefe  accomplifhments 
he  poflefled  a  natural  eloquence,  mild  and  florid  ;  an  infmuating  po- 
litenefs,  but  noble  and  well  regulated  ;  an  eafy,  clear,  and  agreeable 
elocution ;  a  perfpicuity  and  neatnefs,  which  rendered  his  difcourfe 
intelligible  on  the  mod'  abftradled  and  intricate  fubjefts.  He  was  a 
man  too  who  did  not  aim  at  difplaying  more  genius  than-thofe  with 
■whom  he  converfed  ;  who  put  himfelf  on  a  level  with  every  one  with- 
out fiiewinghimfelf  tobe  the  foundation  of  the  little  conftraint  which 
they  felt;  and  who  feemed  to  fafcinatehis  company  fo  much,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  leave  him,  keep  themfelves  from  him^  or  avoid  re- 
turning to  him. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 
Sir, 

SHOULD  you  apprehend  the  inclofed  little  production  of  a  fe- 
male pen,  might  have  any  tendency  to  promote  the  love  of  truth 
in  the  minds  of  your  young  readers,  it  is,  through  the  channel  of 
your  entertaining  mifcellany,  at  their  fervice.  It  was  written  a  few 
years  ago,  (though  never  publiflied)  with  fome  others  of  a  like  kind, 
for  the  anmfement  of  a  young  perfon,  who  is  no  more,  whofe  native 
candour  did  not  ftand  iu  need  of  fuch  a  picture  as  the  youth  in  the 
Allegory.  A  few,  and  but  a  few  alterations  have  been  made  by  its 
writer  at  this  time.  The  tendency  and  moral  of  the  Fable  need  no 
explanation:  if  they  do,  it  cannot  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  I  fliall 
conclude  this  with  a  little  anecdote,  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  my  tale. 

**  It  is  authentically  aflerted,  that  the  famous  Joh?i  Wilkes,  Efq.,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  ftudied  divinity  under  the  excellent  and  truly 
pious  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  kept  a  private  academy  for  a  few  felect 
young  gentlemen,  and  with  fuch  caution  did  he  conduct  himfelf  in  the 
eve  of  his  Mentor,  that  he  honoured  his  young  Eieve  with  the  epithet 
of  *'  The  beauty  of  hoitnefs"  What  ufe  Mr.  Wilkes  made  of  his  theolo- 
gical fcience  in  a  mature  feafon,  would  be  indelicate  to  point  out,  but 
is  too  well  known,  with  horror,  by  the  decent,  to  need  further  illuf- 
tration.  Like  the  pupil  in  the  Allegory,  he  perverted  the  choicefl: 
gifts  to  the  word  of  purpofes;  as  the  ilrongeft  wine  makes  the  fliarpeft 
vinegar. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient, 

P  U  L  C  H  E  R  1  A. 

Mofitgemery  County ^   'January  25,   1791. 

^i  Allegory,  particularly  compofed  for  the  ufe  and  mt- 
tention  of  young  people;  to  imprefs  on  their  minds  a  nice 
regard  to  Wifdom  and  Truth. 

"  Ye  groves  and  flowery  vales  in  you  we  find 
"  The  firft  unblemifhed  joys  for  man  deCgned; 
"  Your  charming  fcenes  th'  attentive  mind  fupply 
"  With  pleafure  in  its  nice  variety." 

Eliza  Rowe. 

A  FEW  evenings  paft  I  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic 
Schuylkill,  and  recollecting  that  1  was  not  very  diftant  from  the 
place  of  my  friend  Menander's  refidence,  I  called  to  pafs  a  focial  hour 
with  him  :  I  found  him,  as  ufual,  furrounded  with  papers  and  books; 
one  little  piece  feemed  more  immediately  the  objecl  of  his  attention  : 
I  faw  it  was  in  his  own  hand-writing.  How  he  came  by  it,  whether  an 
original  or  a  tran/lation  he  did  not  inform  me.  But  if  the  latter  I  appre- 
hend it  to  be  a  pretty  free  one.  The  turn  of  thought  and  invention 
pleafed  me,  and  if  thofe  who  may  condefcend  to  perufe  it,  read  it  with 
a  fhare  of  that  partiality  I  have  for  the  works  of  my  friend,  they  will 
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derive  half  an  hour  of  innocent  amufement  from  it,  although  I  aRi 
fenfible,  that  having  an  intimacy  with  the  author  of  a  piece  (unlefs  a 
rival  in  the  pen)  preditpofes  us  to  be  pleafed  v/ith  his  perrormance. 

"\Vi  s  D  oM  and  T  R  u  T  H  J  ^r/  A  l  l  e  g  o  r  y  ,  m  Hvo  Parts . 

Pan  Ihc  Firft. 

I  N  thofe  primeval  &\\.yn,  when  gods  and  demi-gods,  trode  theblifs- 
ful  plains  of  favoured  mankind,  and  the  Avorld  was  yet  new  from  the 
hands  of  its  great  Creator,  teeniing  with  fruits  and  foliage,  and  linetl 
herbage,  and  every  native  delicacy,  which  proved  that  it  wasbieftwith 
the  propitious  fmiles  of  the  parent  of  the  univerfe. 

When  war  and  llaughter  had  not  yet  tinged  the  rivers  Avith  a  pur- 
ple current,  nor  polluted  their  banks  with  mangled  limbs  of  defpair- 
ing  men  in  torture,  v/ho  with -their  laft  breaths  curie  ambition  and  all 
its  direfal  train  ;  when  every  breeze  Vi'afted  odours  and  Sabean  fweets  ; 
an  age,  which  after  poets  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  goldi 
en.  in  this  early  ilate  of  creation,  in  a  iblemn  fequeftered  vale,  IV ij- 
doni  fpent  fome  delightful  hours  on  the  earth,  vdth  his  chaile  fpoufe 
Truth,  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  grand  empyrean.  She 
was  the  firft-born  of  Jove,  fhe  had  a  daughter  by  Wifdom,  whom  flic 
named  Gontcjnplation,  who  alfo  accompanied  them  from  the  celeftial  a- 
bodes :  This  lovely  maid  had  health  and  innocence  blended  with  a 
mild  ferenity  on  her  countenance,  fhe  delighted  by  turns  to  liilen  to 
the  inftruftions  of  her  parents.  She  pofleHed  a  clear  head  and  warm 
heart,  vv^ith  a  retentive  memory  ;  yet  before  fhe  admitted  anything  to 
fix  on  her  mind,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  manners,  fhe  weighed  it  in  her  fa- 
ther's fcales,  which  were  poifed  with  the  utmoft  exaCtncfs,  or  viewed 
it  through  the  mirror  of  her  mother,  a  glafs  which,  for  juft  reprefen- 
tation,  had  no  equal :  it  was  a  pure  fubjlancs,  and  tempered  by  the 
hands  of  J'.^ve  himfelf.  In  thofe  days  Wifdom  poffefled  an  art  which4s 
quite  loO:  to  the  world  now,  namely,  that  of  bringing  words  to  a  vi- 
fible  criterion,  and  they  were  light  or  heavy  in  the  fcales,  beautiful  or 
deformed  in  the  glafs,  in  proportion  as  they  accorded  ordifagreed  with 
the  heart  of  the  fpeakers.  The  neighbouring  nymphs  and  fliepherds 
took  all  opportunities  to  engage  Conteml>lation  in  their  innocent  fports 
and  pallimes.  But  though  a  fweet  difpofition  and  delire  of  obliging 
led  her  fomctimes  to  partake  of  thefe  recreations,  yet  fhe  never  was 
fo  happy  as  when  w^ith  her  parents,  fettled  in  the  Placid  Grovs,  for 
that  was  tlie  name  of  the  vale  where  Wifdom  and  Truth  had  taken  their 
abode  below. 

But  how  fliort-lived  are  all  earthly  pleafures  !  The  content  of  this 
amiable  little  family  was  difcompofed  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  neigh- 
bour to  the  Placid  Grove. 

She  was  a  gay  and  airy  beauty,  fent,  as  one  would  think,  for  fome 
myfterious  end,  to  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  thwart  even  the 
plans  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Her  name  was  Faljhood.  She  pitched 
her  tent  on  the  Moiifit  of  Vanity,  which  commmanded  a  ^iftant  view  of 
the  Placid  Grove,  which  embellifhed,  with  a  beautiful  variety,  the  fce- 
nery  of  her  hill,  with  a  contrafted  fliade. 
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She  madt;  ipicndld  entertainments  for  all  the  neighbounng  fwains, 
■which  had  more  the  appearance  of  oftentation,  than  of  that  elegant 
fimplicity  and  true  tafte,  which  prevailed  in  the  dwelling  of  Wijdont 
and  Truth. 

The  happy  pair  had  a  high  fenfe  of  focial  politeneft;  fo  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Fmjhboj  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  feuL  verbal  compliments 
by  their  head  fervant,  Sincerity,  (for  meflage  cards  were  not  then  in 
vogue)  to  tell  her^  they  intended  her  an  early  vifit,  to  welcome  her  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  Fa!JJ]cod  received  this  piece  of  attention  with 
the  wannefl:  exprefiions  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  intended  her. 
Indeed  a  fine  flow  of  v/ords,  and  a  redundancy  of  well  afforted  phrafes, 
were  among  her  peculiar  excellencies,  and  continue  to  be  fo,  to  the 
prefent  time,  with  all  who  are  her  adopted  children- 
She  ornamented  her  houfe  Vv^ith  the  utmoft  neatnefs  and  elegance, 
on  the  day  Ilie  expected  to  fee  the  noble  pair :  She  removed  ieveral 
pieces  of  furniture  out  of  fight,  though  favourites  of  her  own,  that 
Ihe  knew  would  offend  the  i'everity  of  WifJom  and  the  delicacy  of 
Truth.  Amongft  the  removed  paintings  vv-ere  *^  Fi-v/r/j  rifmg  from  the 
fea."  "  Sejnels  waiting  the  defcent  of  Jov:  in  all  his  glory."  *'  Mars 
and  VeJiiis  in  the  net  of  Vulcan,"  "  Fluio  Healing  FrofirpiJie,'*  '^  Europa 
and  the  Bull,"  with  many  others,  celebrated  in  later  days  by  Ovid. 
In  this  reform  fhe  was  ailifLed,  with  great  alertnefs,  by  her  nymphs, 
IVit  3.nd  Fa /I  cj,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  employ  of/F^6;aand 
Truth;  but  fc**  fome  indifcretions  were  difmifled  their  fervice.  They 
Immediately  lifted  themfelves  under  the  banners  oi  Fulfhood,  and  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  tafte  of  their  old  patrons. 

JVifdof/i  and  his  Confort  left  their  young  daughter  Conte7nplation  at 
home,  on  the  day  they  went  to  the  Mount  oj  Vanity ;  for  they  were  ex- 
tremely careful  how  they  introduced  her  into  ftrange  company.  She 
palled  the  day  very  tranquil  by  the  fide  of  a  clear  ri^'ulet,  under  the 
Ihade  of  a  fpreading  fycamore,  with  her  favourite  attendant  Content, 
who  joined  with  Sincerity  to  amufe  her.  Among  her  favourite  enter- 
tainments was  that  of  looking  over  fine  paintings,  feme  drawn  by  the 
hands  of  her  mother,  and  others  by  the  pencil  of  Apollo,  who  had  a 
prophetical  knowledge  of  events  that  v/ould,  ages  after,  be  the  theme 
of  the/c/^f  liadi  painter :  And  as  he  infpired  each,  they  followed  intui- 
tively thofe  firft  archetypes,  coftiained  &i\cr  in  their  noble  works  :  There 
were  reprefented  the  happy  fpirits  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  after  the  toil 
of  life  was  pad,  reaping  the  rev/'ards  of  conflicting  virtue.  ''  In  one 
picture  was  Secrates,  in  his  laft  moments,  pouring  a  libation  to  the 
gods,  of  the  poifoned  draught  he  was  on  the  point  of  fwallowing;" 
"-Cato  with  the yiyer^ and  hook,  as  defcribed  by  Addifon."  The  noble 
Leonidas  at  the  Streights  of  Thermopylae  with  his  band,  and  the  Bri' 
tijh  Epaviinondas,  Wolfe,  xa.  his  laft  moments,  as  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
JVeft,  whom  Apollo  afterward  infpired,  as  alfo  the  American  Epavii' 
Hondas,  Warren,  as  touched  by  the  hand  of  Tru??ibull,  glowed  in  the  a- 
bodes  of  Wifdo?n.  and  Truth,  from  the  cele^isX  prefcience  of  Apollo. 

Among  the  female  worthies  that  Conte77iplation  delighted  to  gaze  on 
■were  Portia  with  the  wound  on  her  thigh.  Lucretia  accufing  Tarquin, 
The  noble  ^^rri^prefenting  the  dagger  to  P^/7i'.f,fmiling  in  death,  and 
auimating  her  huiband.    In  another  fcene  Ihor.e,  with  all  the  pathetic 
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grace  of  filial  afFecir-in,  "  the  Roman  daughter  fuckling  her  ancient  fa- 
ther inprifon,  when  fentcnced  to  be  ftarvedfor  a  ftate  crime."  And  of 
later  days,  the  poet's  theme,  as  fung  by  Tho/nfon,  the  lovely  Lav':- 
7;/:z,  contrafted  with  her  '^feeble  widowed  mother  ;"  and  fhining  in 
another  part,  in  rural  fimplicity,  in  the  waving  fertile  fields  of  the 
Orcadian  Pai^??ion; 

*'  His  form  was  frefher  than  the  morning  rofe 

*'  When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves,  unflained  and  pure 

*'  As  is  the  lilly  and  the  mountain  fnow." 

Then  towered  above  her  fex,  as  told  by  the  immortal  Rkhardfun,  Cla- 
rijfa  witli  the  pen-knife  turned  towards  her  own  breaft  !  With  the  con- 
temptible Lovelace,  and  the  female  crew,  fneaking  off,  abafhed  and 
frightened  with  confcious  guilt.  And  laft,  though  not  meaneft  of  the 
collection,  you  faw  the  lovely,  to  appearance  dying  Maniac,  Cecilia,  her 
bed  fide  adorned  with  the  kneeling,  heart-foftened  mifanthropijl ;  and 
the  little  children,  whom  her  bounty  in  happier  days  had  cloathed 
and  fchooled,  lifting  up  their  innocent  hands  and  voices  to  the  God 
of  all  mercy,  for  the  reftoration  of  her  life  and  fenfes.  Such  was  the 
furniture  of  the  Placid  Grove  ! 

Faljhood  was  that  day  drefled  in  a  mod  becoming  negligee,  and  with 
iefs  profufion  of  finery  than  common  about  her  own  perfon.  Her 
whole  manner  and  deportment  had  fuch  an  air  of  integrity,  that 
Truth,  artlefs  Truth,  was  delighted  with  her  neighbour,  and  venerable 
Wifdem  "was  more  pleafed  than  ufual,  in  fo  early  an  acquaintance  :  her 
captivating  behaviour  dripped  him  of  all  aufterity;  and  Truth  was 
rejoiced  to  fee  him  enjoy  the  company  of  this  engaging  female  ;  for 
her  generous  heart  always  expanded  in  proportion  as  flie  faw  Wifdom 
happy.  They  did  not  take  that  day  the  Glafs  nor  Scales  with  them,  as 
Contejjiplatioji  begged  to  have  them  in  their  abfence. 

Faljhood  did  not  take  all  this  pains  to  make  herfelf  agreeable  to  her 
new  guefts  from  any  real  pleafure  flie  had  in  their  fociety,  but  fliehad 
a  great  fhare  of  pride,  though  not  of  the  right  kind,  in  her  compo- 
fition ;  and  flie  wifhed  for  the  countenance  of  Wifdom  and  Truth,  to 
give  her  confequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  countiy  around. 

The  day  was  fpent  in  the  moft  entertaining  and  improving  conver- 
fation,  and  the  evening  enlivened  with  fprightly  fallies  from  Wit  and 
Fancy,  but  the  utmoft  decency  was  preferved  on  all  fides. 

The  company  parted,  with  mutual  congratulations  on  the  nearnefs 
of  their  fituations,  which  would  give  them  fuch  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  feeing  one  another.  On  taking  leave.  Truth  made  an  apology 
to  Faljhood,  that  fhe  could  not  aflc  her  fo  foon  to  the  Placid  Grove  as 
fhe  could  wifh  ;  for  fhe  was  engaged  to  pals  fome  days  in  the  celef- 
tial  regions  on  a  vifit  to  her  father  Jove,  but  fo  foon  as  fhe  returned, 
ihe  hoped  flie  fhould  be  favoured  with  an  early  acknowledgment  of 
the  vifit  fhe  had  made  to  Vanity -Mount.  Faljhood  diredtly  alked  if 
WiCdovi  was  to  accompany  her  on  this  agreeable  tour  I  Truth  replied 
**  No  ;  for  Wifdofn  had  engaged  to  inltruct  hige?iuity  in  fbme  ufeful  arts, 
for  the  forwarding  of  agriculture  among  the  honeft  rufticks  that  lived 
about  the  Placid  Grove;  aad  that  fhe  only  took  her  daughter. 6'o«/t'w 
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plat'ion  with  her,  to  viilt  her  grand-father,  who  delighted  in  the 
maiden." 

The  treble  pair  returned  home,  and  fpent  one  more  happy  night  in 
the  Placid  Grove,  when  early  the  next  morning,  Truth  and  her  daugh- 
ter afcended  their  eagle-drawn'  car,  which  prefently  whirled  them, 
(fupcrior  to  any  Balloon)  with  a  fmooth  but  rapid  flight,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  celeftial  abodes.  The  doors  of  jafper  flew  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  fluit  with  impetuous  recoil,  as  confcious  they  Avere 
the  regions  which  were  doomed  to  contain  their  native  inhabitants, 
who  had  returned  to  their  own  abodes,  as  their  proper  afylum. 

Here,  for  a  feafon,  we  fhall  leave  them,  and  return  to  a  lefs  happy 
fpot. 

On  the  evening  of  one  long  fummer's  day,  Wljdom  had  returned 
fatigued,  after  paffing  many  hours  in  the  woods,  teaching  his  pupil 
Jngemuty  fome  mechanic  arts :  in  this  employ  he  took  much  pleafure, 
as  his  pupil  was  uncommonly  quick  of  apprehenfion,  and  very  docile. 
Ke  was  about  to  tafte  what  a  celebrated  author  called,  many  ages 
after, 

'^  Tired  nature's  fweet  refl:orer  balmy  fleep," 

when  he  was  faddenly  roufed  by  the  found  of  a  female  voice  in  diflrefs. 
He  immediately  flew  to  her  affiftance,  and  met  at  his  A.00X  Faljhoodf 
with  difhevelled  locks,  and  trembling  fleps,  all  frightened  and  difor- 
dered.  With  a  happy  afliimed  dignity  flie  attempted  to  recompofe  her 
flying  robes,  which  feemed  as  though  they  had  fuffered  violence  in 
fome  late  rencounter. 

"  Oh  Wifdom  cried  ihe,  almoft  breathlefs,  good  Wifdom,  is  this 
your  happy  afylam  !"  Then  down  on  her  bended  knees  flie  fell  in  low 
proftrations  to  Diana  the  goddefs  of  chaftity. 

"  Here,  faid  flie,  let  me  firfl:,  in  humble  adoration,  bow  to  the  di- 
vine patronefs  of  injured  innocence,  who  has  fo  lately  condefcended 
to  fave  my  decent  limbs  from  yon  vile  ruffians,  elfe  my  virgin  honour 
had  been  foiled  and  polluted,  and  1  fliould  have  off"ended  againii  the 
gods,  by  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  being,  hurt  with  the 
recolleftion  of  paft  irrevocable  indecencies." 

After  flie  had,  with  much  vehemence,  pronounced  this  theatrical 
harangue,  flie  flung  herfelf  down,  in  a  carelefs  captivating  attitude, 
on  a  green  bench  in  the  chamber  of  Wifdom.  **  Be  calm,  madam,  re- 
plied lVifdo77i,  thefe  outrages  are  new  in  the  Placid  Grove  :  Before  next 
fetting  fun,  depend  upon  it,  we  will  find  means  to  rid  you  of  any  future 
fears  from  thefe  lawlefs  invaders  :  In  the  mean  time,  be  pleafed  to  take 
a  draught  of  an  excellent  wine,  made  by  the  direction  of  my  amiable 
wife,  and  it  will  refl:ore  your  fainting  fpirits,  which  1  fee  are  greatly 
agitated  by  your  late  alarm." 

"  Thanks  to  my  good  neighbour,  replied  Falfliood,  for  his  kind  at- 
tention to  me  ;  I  am  indeed  much  fluttered,  but  of  fo  delicate  a  tone  are 
my  nerves  and  the  texture  of  my  brain,  that  they  can  bear  nothing, 
in  common,  but  the  pure  element,  and  on  extraordinary  occafions,  a 
particular  liquor,  a  family  reftorative,  which  at  parting  my  dear  mo- 
ther Subtlety  gave  me,  and  charged  me  to  ufe  on  cafes  of  emergency, 
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Now  I  pay  fo  high  a  regrad  to  the  commands  of  a  parent  that  I  dare 
not  difobey  her ;  bat  if  vou  will  allow  one  of  your  domeftics  to  go 
and  fetch  it  from  the  Mount  of  Vanity,  I  will  drink  a  little  of  it, 
which  will  enable  me  to  return  homej  and  leave  you  to  your  repofe, 
which  I  blufii  to  think  1  have  fo  long  invaded."  Old  Houejly,  a  faith- 
f  j1  fervant  of  IVifJom,  was  difpatched  Avith  fpeed  for  the  bottle,  and 
though  he  dared  not  difobey  the  commands  of  liis  niafter,  he  mutter- 
ed as  he  went  out,  "  that  he  thought  the  Placid  Grove  had  as  good  li- 
quor in  it  as  the  I\Io:!Ht  of  Vaji'itj.'" 

The  Cordial  however  was  quickly  brought,  and  Faljhood  drank 
largely  of  it,  and  preffed  Wifdom^  with  the  mo(t  endearing  fmiles,  to 
follow  her  example.  He  at  iirft  declined  it,  and  looked  about  for 
\i\%fcalcs  to  prove  its  virtues  :  But  Faljljcod  having  heai'd  much  of  thefe 
famous  fcales,  on  her  firft  entering  the  chamber, flyly  hid  them,  as  they 
lay  on  the  table  by  the  bed-fide  of  Wifdovi,  where  they  were  each  night 
depolited. 

Wifdom^  at  length,  overcome  by  her  perfwafion,  tailed  the  liquor : 
it  was  highly  flavoured  ;  he  took  a  fecond  and  a  third  draught,  each 
larger  than  the  former,  and  atlaft  became  intoxicated.  Faljhood  then 
flung  iierfelf  on  the  couch  of  Truth.  W'tfdovi  thought  he  had  his  dear 
fpoufe  Truth  by  his  fide,  and  he  took  her  to  his  bofom  with  an  ardent 
embrace  ;  but  when  reafon  and  the  morning  broke  in  on  his  bewil- 
dered mind,  how  was  he  fhocked  to  find  the  miftake  he  had  made  :  He 
ilew  from  tlie  arms  of  Faljhood,  the  alluring  Syren,  in  a  tranfport  of 
grief  and  rage,  as  though  flie  had  been  a  deformed  hag.  In  vain  he 
called  on  Truth,  diftant  injured  Truth,  to  forgive  ;  fhe  was  too  far  off 
to  hear  his  vehement  lamentations. 

Fcdfhood  wdiS  confcious  that  fo  foon  as  known  fhe  muft  lofe  all  her 
influence  ;  therefore  ftie  haftened  back  as  quick  as  poflible  to  the 
Moint  of  Vauity,  to  draw  after  her  frefli  votaries  to  vice. 

IViJdom  pafled  fome  days  in  the  mofl:  heart-rending  anxiety, and  what 
fc-itimeuts  revolved  in  his  mind  would  be  much  too  tedious  to  attempt 
to  give  a  detail  of  here  ;  but  after  fluctuating  what  courfe  was  beft  to 
take,  he  was  determined  by  a  maxim  he  often  had  in  his  mouth  ; 
namely,  "■  Honepy  is  the  bcjl  policy."  And  he  purfued  this  plain  road 
in  the  matter. 

He  wrote  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  late  unhappy  affair;  and  dif- 
patched it  to  Truth  by  the  hands  of  Sincerity  ;  he  earneftly  urged  her 
forgivenefs  and  a  fpcf;dy  return.  Truth  received  this  letter  with  a  calm 
find  confcious  dignity,  which  they  only  know  who  have  never  devi- 
ated from  the  paths   of  reftitude  and  honour. 

She  was  grieved  at  the  foul  for  the  fall  of  Wifdo^n,  flie  loved  him 
with  a  rational  afiFeclion,  fhe  pitied  him,  but  it  was  incompatible 
v/lth  her  awful  and  celeftial  nature  to  return  to  his  embrace,  after  he 
jjad  been  contaminated  with  the  touch  of  Faljhood. 

She  returned  for  anfwer,  "  That  flie  was  much  aflifted  for  what 
had  pifled  ;  but  recriminations  were  vain,  and  ufelefs ;  that  for  his 
fake  more,  than  for  her  own,  flie  hoped  that  he  would  defift  from  any- 
farther  commerce  with  Faljhood,  that  flie  would  be  ever  ready  to  affift 
him  vv'ith  her  advice,  and  grant  all  his  reafonable  requefts,  when 
brought  her  by  the  hands  of  Sincerity  ,  and  by  that  nymph^fhe  would 
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fend  down  his  daughter  Cmtemplat'mi  to  amufe  him  ;  that  fhe  herfelf 
would  perhaps  deign  to  pay  him  a  flying  vifit,  but  never  return  to 
live  on  earth  as  his  fpoufe  ;  and  this  flie  fealed  with  her  Father's  ada- 
mantine fignet,  in  which  was  engraven  IVIount  Jl/as,  witli  a  flaming 
torch,  lighted  by  her  own  fteady  hand  from  a  Sim-beain,  The  motto 
of  the  feal  was,    '■^  Immoveable .'' 

It  was  with  grief  that  IVifdom  read  her  refolution,  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  repine,  for  he  knew  that  no  intreaties  whatever  could  change 
a  decree  thus  fealed  :  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  fubmit  to  his  fate, 
for  it  was  an  eflential  part  of  his  charafter,  not  to  lament  for  thin^^s 
irremediable,  but  to  take  warning  from  his  parent  Experience  not  to 
repeat  his  error.  But  now  we  fiiall  for  a  feafon  leave  the  Grove,  and 
give  a  peep  at  the  Mount,  where  Falfbood,  in  nine  months  after  her  vi- 
iit  to  Wifdom,  (whom  flie  faw  no  more)  is  now  very  much  engaged  with 
her  goflips,  which  ended  in  the  birth  of  a  fon,  to  whom  flie  gave  the 
name  of  Cunning. 

(End  of  the  Firft  Part.) 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    AYSLUM. 

^  New  Dialog  u  e  <?/  //z^  Dead  ;  between  Major 
^    of  the   late  Continental  Army,    and 

C  u  D  J  o  E,  formerly  an  A  frican  Slave. 

Major . 

SO,  old  man,  where  are  you  running  in  fo  much  liafte  ?  Stop — ■ 
tell  me  your  name  and  your  buflnefs. 

Cudjoe.~\  My  name  is  Cudjoe  —  I  am  going  to  requcft  permiflion  to 
return,  for  a  few  hours,  to  the  Potter's-field,  in  Philadelphia,  to  have 
my  aflies  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  yours.  I  have  not  en- 
joyed a  moment's  peace  fmce  your  duft  came  fo  near  mine. 

Major  — — .]  What  have  1  done,  my  friend,  to  make  you  fo  much 
afraid  of  my  duft  ? 

Cudjoe.']  You  have  imbrued  your  hands  in  your  own  blood.  No  mef- 
fenger  of  death  was  fent  to  convey  you  to  your  grave.  You  rufhed 
into  the  prefence  of  your  maker,  without  being  called  for  ! 

Major .]  I  had  outlived  my  ufefulnefs  to  my  friends  and  coun- 
try, and  therefore  1  thought  death  preferable  to  an  ufelefs  life. 

Cudjoe.']  No — no  ;  no  fuch  thing. — Wlio  made  you  a  judge  of  that  ? 
. — Your  life  belonged  to  God,  and  to  the  Congrefs,  and  to  General 
Wafliington. — When  you  killed  yourfelf,  you  rebelled  againft  God, 
turned  traitor  to  your  country,  and  deferted  your  poft.  You  muft  ex- 
pe£l,  therefore,  to  be  tried  here,  not  only  for  murder,  but  for  treafon 
and  defertion. 

Major .]  But  you  forget  the  caufe  that  led  me  to  take  away 

my  life. — You  do  not  make  proper  allowance  for  the  anguifli  of  dis- 
appointed love. 

Cudjoe.']  Love !    difappointed  love !    no,    no :    it  is  impofiible.    A 
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Frenchman  has  too  much  rcnlc-  to  die  for  luve.  He  keeps  his  life  for 
his  king ;  and  thinks  it  enough  to  confer  his  fame,  his  aftedtions,  and 
his  compliments  upon  his  niiih-eis. 

Major .]   But  yo\i  forget,  my  friend,  that  your  countrymen, 

the  Africans,  often  put  an  end.  to  their  lives,  in  the  Well-Indies. 

CHdjoe.~]  True  !  this  is  the  cafe  ;  and  if  any  thing  could  juftify  felf- 
murder,  it  would  be  the  extreme  mifery  to  which  my  countrymen 
have  been  doomed  in  tlie  Well-Indies,  by  the  white  people.  What 
are  all  the  pangs  of  an  unfuccefsful  courtiliip,  compared  with  the  mi- 
fery of  being  torn  from  one's  family,  friends,  and  country  ;  and  being 
compelled  to  fpend  a  long  life  in  labour,  want,  and  captivity.  But 
even  this  complicated  wretchednefs  does  not  jullify  a  man's  putting  an 
end  to  his  life ;  and  the  Haves  who  fubmit  with  refignation  to  their 
fate,  refufe  to  keep  company  with  thofe  flaves  who  attempt  to  deliver 
themfelves  in  that  way.  Befides,  the  reafon  why  a  poor  negro  cuts 
his  throat,  is  the  very  reafon  why  a  Frenchman  fhould  not  do  it.  It 
is  the  defperate  refource  of  ignorance  and  (lupidity.  A  Frenchman, 
educated  in  the  fchool  of  philofophy  and  chriftianity,  fhould  know 
how  to  fupport  himfelf  under  any  misfortune. 

Major .]   Enough,  my  friend,  of  your  grave  ledure.  Fray  Ihew 

me  my  apartment  in  this  new  world. 

Cudiob\~\  There  is  none  provided  for  you.  You  mull  wander  here 
for  ever.  Your  company  will  infpire  horror,  wherever  you  go.  E- 
ven  Cain  himfelf,  who  murdered  his  brother,  thinks  himfelf  lefs  guilty 
than  the  man  who  murdered  himfelf.     Your  punllhment  will  be,  to 

love  without  hope,  and  to  repent  without But  I  mull  haflen  to  fe- 

cure  my  alhes  from  pollution.      .    , 

<^5^,<*^^^<*^^^^^^^,<^j, 

On  the  Properties    imparted  to  Vinous  Liq,uors 
by    FIXED    AIR. 

■(Fro7n.  P  E  N I  N  G  T  o  n's  EQ'ay  on  Fermentation.) 

FIXED  air  is  the  caufe  of  the  brilknefs,  pmigent  tafte,  and 
fparkling  appearance  of  vinous  liquors  j  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  In  equal  circmnj}ance:,  the  colder  they  are,  the  more  air  they  con- 
tain. It  is  alfo  a  curious  fad,  that  the  fixed  air  in  liquors  muft  be  in  a 
peculiar  (late,  otherwife  they  do  not  poflefs  that  brilknefs  or  pungency 
we  fpoke  of:  in  fadt  it  rmifl  be  on  the  point  of  afliiming  its  elaili.c 
form  :  hence  liquors  are  not  fo  brilk  in  cold  as  in  warm  weather,  and 
a  connoilleur  in  porter  for  inllance  will  tell  you,  that  a  bottle  fliall  o- 
pen  very  brilk  in  a  w^arm  day,  and  upon  the  coming  on  of  cold  wea- 
ther, all  the  red  fhall  be  fiat  and  dead ;  but  let  them  be  corked  up, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  days,  they  will  all  recover  their 
brilknefs,  nay,  I  have  feen  a  bottle  opened  in  a  cold  day  that  has  been 
<}uite  vapid,  which  was  made  brilk  and  lively  by  corking  it  up  tight 
again,  and  fetting  it,  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes^  in  a  bafou  of  water 
Jittie  more  than  railk-warra. 


(      10'      ) 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

IMPARTIAL     REVIEW 

O  F     L  A  T  E 

xjlmerican    S^uS^lcatiand . 

An  Explanation  of  the  M  A  g  ii  s.  t  i  c    A  t  l  a  s ,  or 
Variation    Chart: 

Projc^ed  <,«  a  pla?t  entirely  rieiv,  by  which  the  Magnetic  Varia- 
tion 071  any  fart  of  the  globe  7?iay  be  preclfely  detennmed,  jor  any 
time,  pajiy  prefetit,  or  fiture ;  and  the  Varlatim  and  Latitude  beifig 
accurately  known y  the  Longitude  is  of  confec^uence  truly  dtter77iined. 
By  John  Churchman.  [Philadelphia.  Price,  with  the  chart, 
three  dollars.] 

IF  this  little  tradl  does  not  give  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Churchman's  abilities,  as  a  mathematician,  it  will  convince  him 
that  he  has  confidered  his  fubjeft  with  great  attention,  and  that  his 
inquiries  have  not  been  altogether  unfuccefsfiil. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  has  long  appeared  fuffici- 
ently  interefting  to  the  curious-,  and  the  refpedable  lilt  of  fubfcribers 
prefixed  to  this  publication  ftiews  how  acceptable  a  work  on  this 
fubjedl,  containing  real  information,  would  be  to  the  public.  But 
the  want  of  materials,  that  is,  of  accurate  obfervations,  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  one  from  attempting  a  complete  theory  of  the  variation. 
Indeed  little  has  been  done  in  this  matter  fmce  Dr.  Halley's  time. 
Mr.  Churchman,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  great  number  of  mag- 
netical  obfervations  which  have  been  made  public  within  a  few  years 
paft,  and  particularly  in  the  accounts  of  Capt.  Cook's  voyages,  has 
ventured  to  encounter  "the  Sarcajms  of  ignora7ice  and 7?ialevolence,  a?id 
the  world's  dread  laugh"  as  he  exprefles  it  in  his  preface,  by  publifh- 
ing,  if  not  a  complete  theory  of  the  variation,  what  will  be  found, 
if  it  bears  the  teft  of  experiment,  to  be  a  good  foundation  for  fuch 
a  theory. 

The  firft  chapter  is  entitled.  Elements  of  Magnetiftn.  It  contains 
upwards  of  fifty  Propofitions,  Definitions,  Axioms,  Poftulates  and 
Corollaries.  Thefe  give  the  work  a  fcientific  appearance,  but  few 
of  them  are  of  much  importance,  excepting  the  2d.  3d.  8th.  and  9th. 
propofitions  ;  in  the  two  former  he  determines  the  fituatlons  of  the 
two  magnetic  points,  and  in  the  two  latter  afcertaius  their  velocities, 
with  too  great  an  affectation  of  accuracy. 

Dr  Halley,  by  placing  the  magnetic  pole,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
govern  the  needle  in  Europe,  between  the  Iflands  of  Britain  and 
the  north  pole,  found  it  neceflary  to  allow  that  pole  a  progreffivc 
motion  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  order  to  account  for  the  dire(3;ion  of  the 
needle  becoming  more  wefterly.     And  finding  the  variation  wcfterly 
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in  North  America,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  another  magne- 
tic pole,  lituated  Ibnie  where  in  the  northern  part  of  that  continent. 
He  lilcewiie  fuppoi'ed  two  other  magnetic  poles,  in  the  Ibuthern  he- 
mifphere.  Our  author,  by  placing  the  magnetic  point  beyond  the 
pole  of  the  world,  with  relpedl  to  Britain,  during  the  laft  century, 
determines  the  motion  of  that  point,  or  pole,  to  be  the  contrary 
way,  that  is,  from  weft  to  eall,  and  very  happily  gets  rid  of  Dr. 
Halley's  fecond  magnetic  pole,  becaufe  the  firit,  in  the  fituation  our 
author  places  it,  may  be  fuppofed  to  govern  the  needle  in  North  A- 
merica  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  very  fagacious  Dr.  Halley  would  have  encumbered  his  fyftem 
with  four  magnetic  poles,  if  he  could  poffibly  have  reconciled  the 
eifeds  of  only  two  with  obfervation.  If  Mr  Churchman  can  recon- 
cile fome  accounts  of  variation,  which  have  been  publifhed,  with  his 
theory,  there  are  others  which  he  muft  rejed  as  grofsly  erroneous, 
or  confefs  the  theory  to  be  very  imperfeft. 

Our  author  has  no  where  determined  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
magnetic  points,  nor  the  proportion  in  which  the  force  decreafes, 
as  the  points  become  more  remote.  And  yet  until  this  is  done,  as 
Dr.  Halley  judicioufly  obferves,  "  it  were  a  vain  attempt  to  go  about 
to  calculate."  There  are  neverthelefs  many  cafes  in  which  our  au- 
thor's theory  cannot  be  reconciled  to  obfervation,  by  taking  the  re- 
lative forces  of  the  two  points  in  any  proportion  whatever.  We 
Ihall  give  two  or  three  inftances. 

In  T766  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  our  author's 
theory,  the  north  magnetic  point  would  caufe  a  variation  of  15°  56' 
weft,  and  the  fouth  magnetic  point  a  variation  of  16°  30'  the  fame 
way.  The  variation  of  the  needle  ought  therefore  to  have  been  fome 
where  between  thofe  two  quantities,  let  the  forces  of  the  two  poles 
be  what  they  may.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Dunn  tells  us,  that  at  that  time 
the  variation  at  the  Cape  was  19°  40',  and  it  was  ftill  more  by  other 
accounts.  Again,  in  1670,  atthe  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  fouth  magnetic  point  would  caufe  a  variation  of  1 2°  50'  Eaft,  and 
the  north  pole  25°  13'  weft.  So  that  if  any  force  whatever  be  al- 
lowed to  the  northern  point,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  varia- 
tion, if  eaft,  ought  to  be  lefs  than  12°  So'-  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Halley,  the  variation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  was  at  that  time 
I  7"^  eaft.  There  is  another  inftance  recorded  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  which 
the  error  is  ftill  much  greater.  In  1716,  in  lat.  78°  N.  and  long.  80" 
weft,  according  to  the  theory,  the  north  magnetic  point  would  give 
a  variation  of  18°  11'  weft,  and  the  fouth  point  about  88°^  eaft.  In 
this  cafe,  if  the  fouth  point  has  any  eft'ed  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
it  muft  have  diminiihed  the  weft  variation  of  the  northern  point ;  but 
by  obfervation  the  variation  was  found  to  be  57°  weft. 

We  will  neverthelefs  admit,  that  there  may  be  a  very  general  a- 
greement  between  the  theory  and  obfervation,  efpecially  in  France, 
England,  and  this  part  of  North  America.  June  ift.  1781^',  at  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  at  Paris,  the  variation  was  obferved  to  be  2i°  27' 
v/eft.  By  our  author's  theory  the  north  magnetic  point  gave  a  va- 
riation of  21°  2'  weft,  and  the  fouth  point  24°  47'  the  fame  way. 
But  on  account  of  the  great  diftance  of  that  pointy  its  influence  may 
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be  fuppofed  only  fafficUnt  to  add  about  25'  to  the  variation  of  the 
northern  point.  A  very  few'-  years  will  in  fome  meafure  confirm  or 
fet  afide  this  theory  ;  for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Paris,  muft  increafe  its  variation  but  very  little  more,  be- 
fore it  ftops,  and  then  begins  to  diminifh.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  take 
the  pains  of  comparing  the  numerous  obfervations  of  the  variation,  to 
be  found  in  modern  voyages,  with  this  theory,  will  judge  for  them- 
felves. 

One  of  our  author's  corollaries  is  as  follows,  "  If  the  influence  of 
each  magnetic  point  were  equal,  the  magnetic  meridians  would  be 
all  circular  curves."  And  another,  "  Hence  as,  by  the  prefent  me- 
thod, lefler  circles  of  the  fphere  are  calculated,  as  well  as  great  circles, 
a  new  branch  of  fcience  is  obtained."  From  thefe,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  paffages  in  the  work,  the  author  feeras  to  think  that  his  mag. 
netic  meridians  may  all  be  either  great  or  lefler  circles  of  the  fphere. 
There  is  indeed  one  cafe,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  and  we  wifli  our 
author  had  pointed  it  out,  wherein  all  the  magnetic  meridians  would 
really  be  circles.  If  the  magnetic  points  are  placed  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  and  their  forces  are  equal  at  equal  diftances,  attd  every 
•where  inverfely  as  the  lineal  diftances  of  the  point  from  the  needle  ■  then 
will  the  magnetic  meridians  be  true  circles,  (fetting  afide  the  ellipti- 
cal figure  of  the  earth)  and  the  circles  will  be  the  fedlions  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  by  planes  pafllng  through  the  magnetic  points  and 
the  needle.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  cafe  aftually  takes  place 
in  nature.  The  phenomena  of  the  dipping  needle  feem  to  fhew  that 
the  magnetic  points  are  far  below  the  furface,  and  their  forces  proba- 
bly vary  much  falter  than  in  a  fimple  inverfe  proportion  of  the  dif- 
tance. 

Chap.  II.  is  entitled,  ''  Solution  of  feveral  problems."  The  fe- 
cond  problem  is,  "  Glveiiy  the  Variation  of  the  Compafs  and  Latitude,  re- 
quired the  Longitude." 

As  our  author  is  not  the  firfl:  who  has  fuppofed  two  magnetical 
points  fufficient  to  explain  thedireftion  of  the  needle,  fo  neither  is  he 
the  firft  who  has  propofed  to  determine  the  longitude  by  the  varia- 
tion. It  has  been  done  repeatedly  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Dunn  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  But  it  will  be  acknowledged,  we 
believe,  by  thofe  who  underftand  the  fubjecl,  that  the  philolbphy  of 
magnetifm  is,  as  yet,  much  too  imperfedt  for  this  purpofe.  We  fmcere- 
ly  wifli  our  author  fuccefs,  in  his  further  endeavours  to  improve  it, 
nor  do  we  regret  that  the  fubjeft  is  not  in  other  hands.  Obfl:inate 
perfeverance  may  perhaps  fucceed,  when  philofophical  knowledge 
would  only  difcourage. 

Chap.  III.  '' The  obje6iion  of  falfe  Variation' reinoved."  Our  author 
fays,  "  The  principal  caufe  of  falfe  variation  has  been,  with  great 
reafon,  attributed  to  the  influence  which  the  iron  on  board  the  fliip 
has  over  the  magnetic  needle  :  it  was,  therefore,  natural  to  confidcr, 
how  this  main  objeftion  might  be  overcome.  The  following  method 
has  been  found,  by  a6lual  obfervation  and  experiment,  to  have  the  de- 
lired  efreft : 

It  is  nothing  more  than  fixing  a  true  meridian  on  the  fhore,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  attraftion  of  iron:  here  the  variation   is  taken 
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by  different  compaffes  on  this  meridian ;  and  if  they  are  a)l  true, 
they  give  the  f  me  variation  at  the  fame  time  and  place ;  then, 
before  the  fhip  fails,  the  variation  is  taken  on  board,  having  the  fliip 
turned,  if  occafion  fhould  require,  on  every  point  of  the  compafs ; 
and,  by  noting  the  difference  between  the  true  variation  on  the  true 
meridian,  and  the  fulfe  variation  on  board,  a  table  of  difference  may 
be  conftruded,  which  perhaps  will  always  give  the  allowance  necef'ary 
to  be  made  for  falfe  variation,  throughout  any  voyage." 

Chap.  IV,  V,  and  VI.  relate  to  theconftrudionof  the  Magndtc  Atlas y 
or  Chart  for  th;  Northern  He7mfphere,   which  accompanies  the  pamphlet. 

CHAr.  VII.  The  author  promifes  us  a  chart  of  the  Southern  Hemif- 
phere,  and  "  a  new  work  to  be  entitled,  The  Magnetic  Almanac, 
containing  an  univerfal  fet  of  tables,  {hewing  what  latitude  and  varia- 
tion correfpond  with  any  part  of  any  meridian,  &c.  This  work  has 
been  fome  time  preparing  for  the  prefs;  and  will  be  the  refalt  of  tens 
of  thoufands  of  calculations."  We  are  very  apprehenfive  that  the 
principal  data  from  which  tliefe  calculations  ought  to  be  made  are 
yet  entirely  unknown. 

Chap.  Vill,  is  entitled,  "  Hints  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  Magnetic 
Variation."  The  only  hint  concerning  this  caufe,  which  we  meet 
with  in  this  chapter,  is  contained  in  the  following  words.  ^'  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Halley  fuppofed  the  caufe  to  be  below  the  furface,  and 
communicated  by  the  earth ; — but  the  northern  magnetic  point  is 
found  to  move  fafter  than  the  earth,  from  weft  to  eaft,  as  will  appear 
by  the  tables.  And  as  it  is  an  axiom  long  eftablilhed,  that"  No 
caufe  can  give  what  it  has  not  itfelf,"— it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  whether,  or  not,  the  earth  can  give  a  fwifter  motion  than  it 
it  has  itfelf,  to  a  nucleus  therein  contained." 

"  With  a  view  to  experiment,"  fays  our  author,  '' \  have  made 
feveral  trials  to  embark  on  a  voyage  to  that  part  of  Baffin's  bay, 
where  the  north  point  of  the  needle  is  attracted  ;  hoping  that  fome 
obfervations  might  be  made,  as  well  to  determine  how  nearly  the 
variation  could  be  afcertained,  as  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  myfteri- 
ous  principle."  The  expenfes  attending  experiments  of  this  kind 
are  ill  faited  to  the  private  purfe  of  an  Individual,  and  if  we  confider 
the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  to  navigation  from  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  variation,  independent  of  finding  the  longitude, 
the  encouragement  of  the  public  feems  highly  proper,  to  every  ra- 
tional attempt  to  obtain  fuch  a  theory. 

Chap.  IX,  is  entitled.  The  juethod  of  proving^  the  Revolutions  of  {the 
i-:vo  M.^gneiic  Foinis.  In  this  chapter  the  author  determines  the  peri- 
ods of  the  revolution  of  the  magnetic  points,  from  his  own  theory 
and  tables  ;  and  Ihews  the  agreement  of  thefe  with  a  few  obfervations. 

Chap.  X.  On  the  Magnetic  Tides.  In  this  chapter  our  au- 
thor afcribes  all  the  principal  inundations  which  have  defolated  the 
world,  frcm  Noah's  flood  to  the  prcfenttime,  to  the  effefts  of  the  two 
magnetic  points.  He  feems  to  think  that  thefe  two  points  influence 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth,  fo  that  when  they  are  both  on  the 
lame  fide  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  center  of  gravity  is  likewife  removed, 
from  the  earth's  center,  towardsthatfi.de  ;  hence  a  partial  inundation 
muft  take  place  in  countries  fituated  between  thofe  two  points.  The 
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fame  effect,  in  a  fmaller  degree,  will  be  produced  by  one  poinf,  iri 
places  fituated  under  the  fame  meridian  with  it.  On  thefe  principles 
he  threatens  the  people  of  Holland,  iii  the  next  century,  with  an  in- 
undation hmilarto  that  they  experienced  in  1446. 

We  conceive  it  would  not  have  been  inconfiftent  with  our  author's 
views,  to  have  given  his  readers,  amongft  his  numerous  propofitions, 
the  following  theorem.  Our  mathematical  readers  will  not  be  dif^ 
pleafed  that  we  fupply  the  deficiency. 

To  determine  the  direction  of  the  magnetical  needle  at  any  partic-s 
lar  place  ;  the  fituation  of  the  two  magnetic  points,  their  relative 
forces  at  equal  diftances,  and  tlie  law  by  which  thofe  forces  decreafe 
when  the  diftances  increafe,  being  known. 


Let  N  and  S  be  the  two  magnetic  points,  in  theii* 
proper  direction  from  the  given  place  P.  Let  N  P  and 
S  P  be  two  perpendiculars,  falling  from  the  points  N 
and  S,  on  a  diameter  of  the  earth  pafting  through  P. 
Let  X  and  j  be  the  direct  lineal  diftances  of  the  points 
N  and  S  from  P,  and  let  the  forces  of  the  points  be  in 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  any  power  '"  of  the  direct  dif« 
tance.  On  P  S,  produced  if  neceflay,  take  P  E  to  P  S 
as  -v  "^  +  '  to  ^  '"  +  ',  and  take  P  Z  to  P  E  as  the  force 
of  S  to  the  force  of  N  at  equal  diftances,  then  fhall  7, 
N  (or  its  parallel  P  K,  if  you  pleafe)  be  the  direftion 
of  the  needle.  And  this  will  be  true,  whether  the 
magnetic  points  are  placed  below  or  above  the  earth'3 
farface,  at  any  dift^nce  whatever. 
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-<^;z  Indian  tale  ;  In  four  Ca  n  t  o  s.  ^_y  P  h  i^ 
L  E  N  I  A,  a  Lady  of  Bo  s  ton.  [Printed  at  Boflor* 
Price  three  eighths  of  a  dollar. J 

*"  i  "HE  manners  of  the  onginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent  have  at 
-^  different  times  been  the  theme  of  commendation.  At  firft  view' 
there  is  fomething  in  them  v/nich  powerfully  excites  our  admiration. 
Undaunted  courage,  ardent  patriotifni,  hofpitality  toftrangers,  grati- 
tude to  friends,  refpect  to  the  lieroes  of  their  nation,  and  conjugal  £>■ 
delity,  form  an  exceedingly  interefting  picture.  The  abfence  of  an 
hoft  of  vices  refulting  from  fociety  renders  this  ftill  more  attractive  # 
A  vivid  imagination  will  readily  add  to  this,  until  we  at  length  ccn- 
ceive  the  poetical  defcriptions  of  the  golden  age  to  be  realized.  Po- 
ets and  philofophers  have  joined  in  defcribing  the  excellencies  yfthis 
ftate  of  fociety,  and  contrafting  it  with  the  miferies  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  regard  v.'ith  furprizc  the  ftrange  iriTataatUin  of  man* 
kind,  who  v/ill  not  break  tlie  fhackles  impofed  upon  them  by  fociety^ 
and  fly  to  this  happy  ftat«.  But  upon  a  nearer  inveftigation,  we  arS 
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mortified  to  find,  that  the  picture  has  enchanted  us  only  from  its  dif- 
tance,  and  from  the  obfcure  light  in  which  we  had  viewed  it.  We 
then  difcover,  that  moft  of  the  good  qualities  Avhich  had  excited  our 
admiration,  are  produced  from  the  lituation  in  which  this  people  is 
placed  ;  and  that  what  appeared  to  us  virtue  is  often  times  the  efFe£t 
of  apathy.  If  the  vices  of  civilized  life  are  abfent,  its  virtues  are  e- 
qnally  unknown.  Revenge,  cruelty,  treachery,  indolence,  drunken- 
nefs,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  black  vices,  convince  us  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  ftate  exifted  only  in  our  imagination ;  and  that  a  civil  go- 
vernment, with  all  its  ills  and  inconveniencies,  is  ftill  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  favage  ftate. 

The  fair  author  of  the  little  poem  before  us,  has,  in  a  pleafmg  man- 
ner, uainted  fome  of  the  virtues  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Amei'ica. 

The  ftory  upon  which  her  tale,  with  fome  variation,  is  founded, 
may  be  feen  in  the  American  Mufeum  for  September  i  789  ;  and  was, 
we  believe,  originally  written  in  French.  It  appears  well  calculated 
for  poety,  aud  affords  ample  room  for  tender  and  animated  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  highly  coloured  reprefentation  of  the  vices  of 
civilized  life. 

OFT  the  ai5live  chafe  they  dare. 

Oft  they  join  the  glorious  war, 

'Tis  at  home  their  vices  grow. 

There  they  yield  to  ev'ry  foe; 

There  unnumber'J  demons  reign, 

Led  by  Terror,  Guilt  and  Pain  ; 

Rafli  Revenge,  with  eye-balls  rolling. 

Hateful  Malice,  always  fcowling, 

Bafe  Duplicity  deceiving, 

Cruel  Slander,  ftill  believing-, 

Infolence  to  wealth  allied, 

Rude,  Unfeelinn^,  Trampling  Pride, 

Prudifli  Envy's  ready  fneer, 

Bafe  Neglea  and  daftard  Fear, 

Jealoufy  with  bitter  figh, 

Low  Sufpicioii's  jaundic'd  eye. 

Lying  Fraud,  wirh  treath'rous  fmil<r. 

Hard  Reproach,  and  Meannefs  vile, 

Affecftation's  fick'ning  form, 

PalT.on,  always  in  a  ftorm  ; 

Thefe  are  foes  I  leave  behind, 

Thefe  the  Traitors  of  the  mind. 

Dreadful  as  the  battle's  roar, 

Fearful  as  the  conq'ror's  pow'r. 
The  following  defcription  of  the\irtues  of  the  favage  {late,   is  a 
pleafmg  contrail  to  it.     How  far  either  is  juftit  is  not  dilhcuit  to  per- 
ceive. 

Native  Reafon's  piercing  eye. 
Melting  Pity's  tender  figh, 
Changelefs  Virtue's  living  flame. 
Meek  Contentment,  free  from  blame, 
Open  Fritndlhip's  gen'nms  care, 
E-vry  boon  of  life  is  here  ! 

The  following  flanzas  are  not  devoid  of  merit. 
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«'  Now  for  the  war-feafl.  all  the  chiefs  prepare, 
The  Jetty  draui^ht  exhaufts  the  gen'roiis  bowl, 
And  the  Fierce  dance,*  fit  embl  em  of  the  war, 
Swells  the  great  mind,  and  fires  the  kindling  foul- 

Tho*  fongs  of  vengeance  ev'ry  breafl  infpire. 
The  peaceful  Calumet  fucceeds  the  feaft, 
Till  livid  glimmerings  mark  the  finking  fire, 
And  the  gcm'd  Ikies  proclaim  the  hour  of  reft. 

Ere  the  firft  blufh  of  day  illumes  the  morn. 
The  chiefs,  impatient  for  the  battle,  rife ; 
With  warlike  arms  their  colour'd  limbs  adorn. 
While  glowing  valour  fparkles  in  their  eyes. 

Now  the  ftrong  hatchet  hews  whole  nations  down, 
Now  deathful  fliowers  of  mifijve  darts  defcend, 
The  echoing  war-whoop  drowns  the  dying  groan. 
And  fliouts  of  vivSl'ry  ev  ry  bofom  rend." 

"  The  death  fong  echo'd  thro'  the  hollow  wood, 
Juft  when  Celario  led  his  warrior-train, 
Th'  affrighted  foe  difcard  the  work  of  blooJ, 
And  fly  impetuous  o'er  the  arid  plain. 

Thus  when  a  carcafe  clogs  the  op'ningvale. 
And  birds  of  prey  in  prowling  circles  throng, 
]f  fome  fierce  hound  approach  the  tainted  gale. 
He  drives  the  wild  relentlefs  brood  along. 

Pale  horror  ftalks,  and  fvvlft  deflruclioH  reigns, 
Carnage  and  death  pollute  the  ruin'd  glade, 
'Till  nature's  wearied  arm  a  refpite  gains, 
"When  night  pacific  fpreads  her  fable  fhade. 
The  following  lines  are  truly  beautiful. 
No  daring  vice  could  e'er  control 
Azakia's  unpolluted  foul. 
Born  amidft  virtues  favor'd  race. 
Her  mind  as  faultlefs  as  her  face. 
Vain  muft  each  daring  effort  pfove. 
That  uncorrupted  breaft  to  move  ; 
For  on  the  pure  tranflucid  ftream 
In  vain  the  midnight  lightnings  beam; 
It  lifts  its  bofom  to  the  day, 
Unfullied  as  the  folar  ray. 
We  cannot   conceive   what  can  have  induced   our  author  to  make 
choice  of  the  awkward  meafure  which  has  long  been  appropriated  to 
elegies  ;    nor  why  £he  has   changed    her  meafure  when  flie    intro- 
duces dialogue.     We  conceive,  uniformity  would  have   Lad  a  better 
effeft,  and  that  the  common  Englifli  heroic  meafure  would  have  been 
infinitely  preferable. 

*   7he  dance  is  rather  an  aa  of  devoiion,  than  of  recreation,  end  conjlitutes  a  part  of  all  their 
fublic  ceremonies. 

Sk  William  Pern's  L.-tfers. 
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C  H  E  M  I  c  A  L  rtwr/  E  C  O  N  O  M  I  C  A  L   ESSAYS, 

(kjigned  to  illiijirate  the  Connexion  betiveen  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Chetnijiry,  and  the  application  of 
that  Science  to  fonie  of  the  Arts  and  IVIanufaCiures 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  John 
PINING  TON.      [Philadelphia.    Price  one  dollar.] 

OUR  author's  principal  objeft  being  the  improvement  of  thofe  ma- 
nufactures M'hich  are  dependent  on  chemiftry,  iiis  eflays  are  ge- 
nerally written  in  a  plain  ftyle,  diverted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  thofe 
technical  terms  which  none  but  adepts  in  ihe  fcience  underftand. 
Tiiis  renders  the  work  eafy  to  be  underftood  by  the  artift  or  mere 
pradicai  chemift.  Some  of  the  eiiays,  however,  are  of  a  theoretical 
nature,  and  many  of  them  contain  new  and  ingenious  fpeculations, 
vvhi':h  may  not  be  unintereiling  even  to  the  man  of  fcience.  Though 
fonie  of  tliefe  eflays  made  their  original  appearance  in  the  Columbi- 
^\i  Magazine,  yet  3,3  many  of  our  prefent  fuhfcribers  may  not  have 
feen  tkem,  we  fhall,  on  their  account,  briefly  take  notice  of  the  feve- 
ral  eiiays,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the   w^ork. 

Ellay  \  contains  fome  obfervations  on  the  apparatus  necefTary  for  a 
cbemilL  The  furnace  is  particularly  enlarged  on,  and  engra- 
vings are  given  of  Dr.  Black's  portable  furnace,  and  of  an  improved 
one  by  our  author.  Inftead  of  a  cylindrical  he  recommends  a  coni- 
cal fhape,  and  makes  his  furnace  of  thin  plate-iron,  hence  it  is  more 
portable  than  Dr.  Black's.  He  alfo  ufes  two  grates,  one  placed  high- 
er up  and  the  other  lower  down  in  the  furnace,  the  former  to  be 
ufed  when  a  moderate,  the  latter  when  an  intenfe  heat  is  required; 
f.vo  dcortiare  made  iuthe  lide  of  the  furnace,  contiguousto  the  grates, 
for  the  convenience  of  putting  in  the  fuel,  and  of  putting  in  and  ta- 
king out  the  fubftances  to  be  aded  upon  by  the  fire  ;  and  the  alhhole 
door,  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  ad- 
in'.filon  of  £iir,  to  fupport  the  combultion.  Dr.  Black's  furnace  has  but 
one  grate,  and  is  without  any  other  opening  than  a  hole  at  top,  for 
p  itting  in  fuel,  &c.  hence  it  v/ould  feem  better  calculated  than  the 
e  her  to  confine  heat,  an  important  advantage  to  the  chemift,  In- 
Itead  of  an  afh-hole  door  for  the  admiilion  of  air.  Dr.  Black's  fur-r 
iiace  has  leveral  Imall  holes,  any  number  of  which  may  be  left  opeUj, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  that  n;ay  be  required  ;  this  plan  we 
ihould  think  preferable  to  the  oi^e  propqfed-  Upon  the  whole,  we 
1  ?ave  it  wtih  the  pradical  chemift  to  determine,  whether  a  furnace 
ihaped  like  our  author's,  but  in  every  other  refpecl  fimilar  to  Dr. 
JJlack's,  might  not  be  preferable  to  cither. 

An  account  of  the  iimple  earths  concludes  Eflay  I ;  and  directions 
for  analyzing  earths  are  given  in  Eflay  11.  Thefe  particularly  merit 
tae  attention  of  tlie  poiter. 

Eflay  HI  contains  foine  obfervations  on  falts  in  general,  many  cu-. 
rious  fa^ts  refpeCLing  x\\e  chemical  phenomenon  of  chryftallization  j 
gnd  a  particular  account  of  lea  fait,  epfom  fait,  and  magnelia. 

gCfi-falt  which  is  a  cjieap  article^  is  Icnp-wn  bv  chcmiits  to  contaiij 
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a  large  quantity  of  foffil  alkali^  or  kelp^,  whkh^  if  it  could  be  fepara- 
ted  from  the  marine  acid  of  thefea-falt,  might  be  fold,  in  this  country, 
for  eight  times  the  value  of  the  fea  fait  from  which  it  was  obtain- 
ed. A  cheap  procefs  for  eif'eccing  this  would  be  a  valuable  difcovery. 
We  are  forry  to  find  that  our  author's  experiments,  for  this  purpofe, 
have  not  been  more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of  others  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

One  ufeful  difcovery,  however,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a- 
pothecaries,  is  comm.unicated  in  this  ellay.  Our  author  lays  down 
a  fimple  and  cheap  procefs  for  preparing  the  magnefia  of  the  fhops . 
He  took  6  5  pounds  of  pure  epfom  fait,  and  five  pounds  of  the  bed 
coarfe  fait,  diflblved  them  in  four  gallons  of  boiling  Nvater,  and  let 
them  remain  in  a  ihallow  tub  for  twenty  four  hours,  when  he  obtained 
about  nine  pounds  of  chryftallized  Glauber's  fait.  To  the  liquor 
which  remained  he  added  ftx  pounds  of  pure  pot-alh,  diflblved  in  pure 
water,  and  by  conducling  the  reft  of  the  procefs  agreeably  to  the 
diredtions  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  his  epfom  fait  yielded  as 
large  a  quantity  of  magneiia  as  if  no  Glauber's  fait  had  been  obtain- 
ed from  it.  The  Glauber's  fait  was  equal  in  value  to  all  the  epfom- 
falt  ufed  ;  fo  that  the  cofi  of  the  magnefia  was  only  the  price  of  the 
Iix  pounds  of  pot  afh. 

This  fhows  the  importance  of  theoretical  knowledge.  The  idea 
of  obtaining  magnefia,  by  the  above  procefs,  was  fi.rft  fuggefiied,  our 
author  tells  us,  by  his  knowledge  of  chemical  attrattions. 

Eflays  IV  and  V,  on  the  chemical  attractions,  and  the  analyfis  and 
diftinguifhing  charafterifticks  of  the  difterent  falts,  are  pretty  full 
and  ingenious.  Thcfe  two  ellays  will  furnifli  the  medical  fludent 
with  much  ufeful  information  refpectJng  the  falts  ;  an  objed  of  che- 
miftry  to  him  peculiarly  interefting. 

Eflay  VI  contains  diredtions  for  purifying  the  nitrous  acid,  or  a- 
qua-foriis,  by  means  of  a  folution  of  lead.  This  our  author  thinks 
preferable  to  a  folution  of  iilver,  which  has  been  the  purifying  ingre- 
dient hitherto  in  ufe. 

In  Eflay  VII  the  pig- nut  is  defcribed  as  an  excellent  aftringent ;  and 
the  impropriety  of  uling  any  other  m-enftruum  than  cold  water,  to 
extract  the  virtue  of  the  vegetable  aftringents,  is  mentioned.  Hav- 
ing obferved,  that  the  yellownefs  which  ink  acquires  by  age  is  owing 
to  an  excefs  of  copperas,  he  recommends  the  following  procefs  for 
making  a  durable  ink. 

To  make  the  moft  durable  ink,  therefore,  we  muft  ftudy  to  find  out  the  exaft 
quantity  of  copperas  necclTary  to  make  it,  fo  that  none  ftiali  remain  which  has  rot 
been  aded  upon  by  the  aftringent  matter  :  This  is,  in  many  cafes,  diiEeult,  and 
without  fome  knowledge  of  chemiftry,  impoffiblc,  I  therefare  think  that  I  have 
fallen  Hpon  a  method  of  making  an  ink,  that  fhail  be  as  unalterable  as  it  is  poffiblc 
to  make  it  by  any  aftringent  vegetable  whatever  ;  I  difiolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
copperas  in  eight  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  add  it  to  about  four  ounces  of  the  cold 
iniufion  of  pig-nut  (or  the  galh  would  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner)  but  without 
having  any  gum  diffolved  in  it  at  firft  ;  the  black  infolublc  m.atter  fwims  about  like 
curds,  for  a  while,  and  at  length  fubfides  ;  after  ftanding  two  or  three  hours,  I  find 
a  quantity  of  cnlourlefs  water  above  the  black  matter;  this  I  pour  gently  oft,  and 
throw  away,  but  without  letting  any  of  the  fediment  pafs  off  with  it ;  1  then  pour 
into  it  eight  ounces  m'ore  of  hot  watsr,  and  Kaving  let  it  fiEnd,  I  draw  it  off  as  before  ; 
SC(i  this  wafhiag  of  the  fedinicnt  1  repeat  three  or  four  times,  and  in  the  lafl  wafhing 
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I  contrive  to  pour  off  fa  much  of  the  clear  liquor,  that  only  four  ounces  rcma'n  in 
my  bottle,  fediment  and  all  :  and  then  adding  about  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  gum  i 
arable  to  It,  my  ink  is  made,  which  from  theory  I  fay  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  unal- 
terable ;  I  only  fuppole  fo  from  theory,  for  it  will  require  a  trial  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  at  lead,  to  pro-ve  its  goodnefs:  but  it  appears  probable  to  me,  becaufe  the  fu- 
perfluous  copperas,  which  I  am  fure  z\\  eormnon  ink  contains  unaltered,  is  in  this  ink 
entirely  waflied  out  by  the  repeated  afFufions  of  frelli  water. 

Allum,  when  uled  in  dying,  our  author  fays  muft  operate  either  as 
an  alh-ingent  or  an  acid.  He  think  ir  is  feldom  ufeful  as  an  aftringent, 
and,  if  it  be,  that  the  pig-nut,  or  any  other  cheap  aftringent,  may  be 
employed  in  its  ftead  ;  prefuming  that  its  ufe  generally  depends  on  its 
redundant  acid,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  vitriolic  acid  might  fafely 
be  fubftituted  for  it. 

(To  bs  concluded  next  month,) 

POLITICAL  INQUIRIES:  To  which  is  added 
^  P  L  A  N  for  the  General  Eftablifliment  of  Schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  -ffj/ Robert  Coram. 
[Printed  at  Wilmington.  Price  one  fourth  of  a  dollar.] 

TH  E  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  mofl:  violent  declaimer 
againft  the  inftirution  of  civil  government  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  property,  which  he  thinks  have  given  rife  to  mod  of  the  vices 
and  mi{"eries  of  mankind.  He  fpeaks  of  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of 
the  American  Indians  in  ftrcng  terms  ;  and  heightens  the  pidture,  by 
exhibiting  a  ftriking  contrail  of  European  wretchednefs  and  vice. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  gives  a  large  collection  of  extrafts  from  various 
authors,  vvrhofe  works  are  calculated  to  give  a  favourable  view  of  fa- 
vage  life  and  a  frightful  one  of  civilized  fociety.  The  Abbe  Raynal 
feems  to  be  one  of  his  greatcft  favourites . 

The  following  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  idea  of 
our  author's  fcntimcnts  and  manner. 

l^ook  around  your  cities,  ye  who  hoafl  of  having  eftablifhed  the  civilization  and 
happinefs  ef  man  :  See,  at  every  corner  of  your  ftreets,  fome  wretched  ohjedl,  with 
tattered  garments,  fqualid  look,  and  hopelefs  eye,  publifliing  your  lies  in  folio  to  the 
world.  Hedged  in  the  rarr-^w  Ibait,  between  your  fan,  uinary  laws,  andthe  prefTmg 
calls  of  hunger,  he  has  no  retrcvt;  but,  like  an  abortive  being,  created  tone  manner 
of  purpofe,  his  only  wifn  is  death.  For  of  what  ufe  can  life  be,  but  to  augment  his 
fufferings,  by  a  coniparifon  of  his  defperati;  lot  with  yours  ? 

In  reply  to  fuch  declamation  as  this,  it  might  be  faid,  with  much 
propriety,  ''  Behold  the  men  who  exhibit  fuch  an  unfavourable  view 
of  fociety,  and  who  afFefii;  to  admire  the  charms  of  uncivilized  life, 
**  publifliing  their  lies  in  folio  to  the  world,"  by  ftill  continuing  in  that 
fociety  of  v/'hich  they  give  fucli  a  hideous  piAure,  when  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  completely  happy,  by  taking  refuge  among  thole 
Avhofe  virtues  and  enjoyments  they  fo  warmly  extol !" 

Our  author  attempts  a  refutation  of  Blackft'one's  doftrinc  of  the  ori- 
gin of  property  ;  but  not  in  that  cool  and  candid  manner  which  fliould 
ever  accompany  the  iuveftigation  of  truth. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Coram's  obfervatious  are  calculated  to  expofe  the  er- 
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rors  and  defefts  of  the  European  fyftems  of  government,  they  may  be 
uleful,  by  ferving  as  a  caution  to  the  people  of  America,  to  avoid  thofe 
forms  of  education  and  government,  which  have  had  fuch  fatal  etFefts  in 
other  nations.  In  thofe  countries  it  has  unfoi-tunately  been  the  praftice 
of  government^  to  negleft  to  inform  the  fubjecc  of  his  duty  to  fociety, 
by  means  of  a  proper  education,  and  yet  to  put  him  to  death  for  a  vio- 
lation of  that  duty.  Of  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Europe  our  author  fays, 

Europeans  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  mankind  have  fomething  of  the  Devil 
Ingrafted  in  their  nature,  that  they  are  naturally  ferocious,  vicious,  revengeful,  and  as 
void  of  reafoiJ  as  brutes,  &c.  &c.  Hence  their  fanguinary  laws,  which  fli-ing  a  man  to 
a  gibbet,  for  the  value  of  twenty  pence.  They  firft  frame  an  hypothefis,  by  which  they 
prove  men  to  be  wolves,  and  then  treat  them  as  if  they  really  were  fuch. 

And  in  another  place. 

It  is  a  melancholy  refiedion,  that  in  almoft  all  ages  and  countries,  men  have  been  cru- 
elly butchered,  for  crimes  occafioned  by  the  laws  ;  and  which  they  never  would  have 
committed,  had  they  not  been  deprived  of  their  natural  means  of  fubfiflence.  But  the 
governors  of  mankind feem  never  to  have  made  any  allowance  for  poverty;  but  like 
the  flupid  phyfician  who  prefcribed  bleeding  for  every  diforder,  they  feem  ever  to  have 
been  diftinguifbed  by  an  infatiable  thirft  for  human  blood. 

Though  we  do  not  much  admire  fome  of  the  premifes  laid  down 
by  our  author,  which  would  apply  Hill  more  forcibly  to  the  difiblu- 
tionof  all  civilized  fociety  than  to  the  eftablifhment  of  apian  of  educa- 
tion ;  yet  we  heartily  join  with  him  in  the  conclufion,  that  education 
ought,  in  a  free  country,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  government,  and 
rendered  equally  eafy  to  be  obtained  by  every  part  of  the  community, 
by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

If  in  adverting  from  a  flate  of  nature,  to  a  fcate  of  civil  fociety,  men  gave  up  their 
natural  liberty,  and  their  common  right  to  property,  it  is  but  juft  that  they  fbould  be 
proteAed  in  their  civil  liberty,  and  furniflied  with  means  of  gaining  exclufive  property, 
in  lieu  of  that  natural  liberty,  and  common  right  of  property,  which  they  had  givea 
up  in  exchange  for  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  civil  fociety;  otherwife  the  change  is 
for  the  worfe,  and  the  general  happinefs  is  facrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  all 
contradlp,  fay  civilians,  there  fliould  be  a  guiJ  pre  quo.  If  civil  fociety  therefore  de- 
prives a  man  of  his  natural  means  of  fubfiftence,  it  Ihould  find  him  other  means  ;  other- 
wife  civil  fociety  is  not  a  contrail,  but  a  felf-robbery,  a  robbery  of  the  bafcft  kind. 

Education  then  ought  to  be  fecured  by  government  to  every  clafs  of  citizens,  to  every 
child  in  the  flate.  The  citizens  fliould  be  infl:ru(5led  in  fciences  by  public  fchools;  and 
in  arts,  by  laws  ena(5led  for  that  purpofe ;  by  which  parents  and  others,  havin<T  au- 
thority over  children,  Ihould  be  compelled  to  bind  them  out,  to  certain  trades  or  pro- 
felTions,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  with  becoming  independency, 
when  they  Ihall  arrive  to  years  of  maturity.  Education  fhouldnt;::  be  left  to  the  caprice, 
ornegligence  of  parents,  to  chance,  or  confined  to  the  children  of  wealthy  citizens  : 
it  is  a  Ihame,  a  fcandal  to  civilized  fociety,  that  part  only  of  the  citizens  fhould  be  fent 
to  colleges  and  univerfities  to  learn  to  cheat  the  reft  of  their  liberties.  Are  ye  aware, 
legiflators,  that  in  making  knowledge  neceffary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  your  fubjedts,  ye 
are  in  duty  bound  to  fecare  to  them  the  means  of  acquiring  it  ?  Elfe  what  is  the  bond 
of  fociety, but  a  rope  of  fand,  incapable  of  fupporting  its  own  weight'  A  heterogeneous 
jumble  of  contradiction  and  abfurdity,from  which  the  fubjed  knows  not  how  to  ex- 
tricate himfelf,  but  often  falls  a  vicSim  to  his  natural  wants,  or  to  cruel  and  inexorable 
laws — flarves  or  is  hanged. 

Mr.  Coram  has  dealt  fo  largely  in  quotations,  that  we  prefume  he 
has  not  feen  Apian  j\r  the  Ejlahiljhment  oj  public  fchools  &c.  written  by 
Dr.  Rufli,  and  published  in  1786,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  taken 
to  Mr.  Webfter  and  himfelf,  the  merit  of  originality  on  this  fubjecl,  if 
a  writer  can  claim  originality  in  recommending  what  has  been  long 
pradifed,  in  a  certain  degree^  in  Scotland  and  in  the  New-England 
States. 
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Having  defcribed  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  country  fchools  in 
the  United  States,  he  recommends  changing  them  into  public  Ichools, 
to  be  fupported  by  a  general  tax ;  and  Ihows  that  a  land  tax  of  three 
pence  or  four-pence  on  every  acre  would  be  fuihcient  to  defray  all 
the  expcnfes  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment. 

After  a  fchool  education  has  been  acquired,  he  thinks  every  perfon 
(he  makes  no  exception)  ihoald  be  obliged  to  learn  fome  art  or  trade. 

The  other  branch  of  education,  I  mean  inftru  ion  in  arts,  ought  alfo  to  be  fecured 
to  every  individual,  by  laws  enatiled  for  that  purpofe,  by  v/hich,  parents  and  others 
having  authority  over  youth,  fhould  be  compelled  to  Uii/d  them  out  at  certain  ages, 
and  for  a  limited  time  to  perfons  profefTuig  mechanical  or  other  branches. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  infill  on  the  neceflity  of  tr  idcs — their  ufe  is  obvious.  I  Ciall 
only  remark,  that  confidering  the  traniitory  nature  of  all  human  advantages,  how  foort 
a  manmay  be  difpoffeffed  of  a  very  confiderabk  property — how  many  avenues  there 
are  to  misfortunes;  a  good  trade  i'ccmsto  be  the  only  fheet  anchor  on  which  we  may 
firmly  rely  for  fafety,  in  the  general  llorms  of  human  adverfity.  How  much  then  is  it 
to  be  lamented,  that  ever  the  tyranny  of  falhion,  or  pride  of  birth,  gave  an  idea  of  dif- 
grace  to  thofe  virtuous  and  ufeful  occupations. 

FOREIGN     LITERATURE. 

PHILOSOPEYof    AIR. 

IT  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  moft  of  the  dodrines  refpecllng  air 
which  have  been  pubiifaed  to  the  world  as  modern  difcoveries, 
within  a  few  years  paft,  were  well  known  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 
From  the  Journal  de  Fhyfique  &c.  for  Auguft  1790,  publiflied  at  Paris, 
we  learn,  that  Dr.  Mayow^  who  wrote  in  1674,  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  dephloglfticated  air,  the  proportion  of  it  in  our  at- 
mofphere,  and  its  ufes  in  fupporting  combuftion  and  animal  life. 
From  its  ufe  in  combuftion  he  gave  it  the  epithet  of  igneo-aerial  ,•  and 
from  its  being  contained  in  great  quantity  in  nitre,  nitro-acrial. 
To  the  abforption  of  this  air  he  attributed  the  increafe  in  the  weight 
of  metals,  after  having  undergone  the  procefs  of  calcination.  And 
he  alfo  relates  proceiles  for  obtaining  nitrous  and  inflammable  airs. 
All  thefe  difcoveries  were  known  to  him  from  actual  experiments, 
which  are  related  very  particularly  in  his  book,  and  illuftrated  by  a 
number  of  plates, 

Thefe  curiaus  and  in tereflingfadls  are  taken,  by  Dr.  de  la  Metherie, 
from  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mayow's  works,  depofited  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  ;  where  they  had  probably  remained  unnoticed  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Few  men  have  ever  been  allowed  an  undivided  claim  to  originality 
in  great  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  fclence  ;  and  although  Dr.  Prieftly, 
M.  Lavoi'iier  &c.  may  not  have  read  the  works  of  Dr  Mayow,  pre- 
viouily  to  their  having  made  and  publifiied  their  experiments,  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  vriil  doubtlefs  entertain  flrong  fufpicions  of  the 
contrary. 


(     "3     ) 

THE 


Columbian  Parnaffiad. 


■^  FAIR  Correfpondenl  has  fa-vourei  us  loith  a  number  of  poems  in  manufcrift,  fiitnei 
Sylvia,  -ivritttn  by  a  young  lady,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  ivbo  died  fame  years  egt.  "iVe 
hive  rcafan  to  believe  that  one  or  tiito  of  them  ivere  publijhed  about  the  time  they  luere  luritlen  ; 
but  as  lue  think  thim  po^Jfed  of  a  ^onfiderable  fhare  of  merit,  lue  Jhall  infert  the  ivhole  of  than, 
in  monthly  portions,  beginning  -with  the  foHoiving  Ode,  ■wbieh  appears  to  have  been  luriitcn 
*"  1 7  75 1  •wJ'en  the  lady  looj  no  more  than  eighteen. 


H 


ODE    TO    LIBERTY. 

AIL  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  bright! 
Grand  fource  of  every  pure  delight 
The  virtuous  heart  defires. 


To  thse  my  ardent  vows  I'll  pay; 
Vouclifafe  t'  accept  the  votive  lay, 
Which  love  of  thee  infpires ! 

To  thee  we  owe,  benignant  power, 
The  fertile  field,  the  fragrant  bower, 

With  each  gay  fmiling  fccne  ! 
Where  e'er  thou  deign'ft  a  cheering  ray. 
With  brighter  luftre  Ihines  the  day, 


And  fairer  blooms  the 


green. 


From  thee  the  foclal  joys  of  life— » 
The  tender  joys  of  child  and  •w/fe. 

Acquire  their  fofteft  charms. 
With  double  blifs  we  view  them  (lill. 
When  fure  no  lordly  tyrant's  will 

Can  wreft  them  from  our  arms. 

To  thee  pertains  pure  truth  untaught, 
Bold  eltcution,  ftrength  of  thought. 

And  dignity  of  mind; 
UnfuUied  honour,  public  zeal. 
Devotion  to  our  country  s  -weal ; 

And  love  to  all  mankind. 

For  thee  what  battles  have  been  won, 
For  thee  what  deathlefs  deeds  been  done. 

Let  each  pafl;  age  proclaim. 
For  thee  our  fathers  oft  have  bled  ! 
Infpiredby  thee  they  hither  fled; 

To  this  new  world  they  came  ! 

Thefe  untrod  regions  to  explore, 
For  thee  they  left  their  native  Ihore, 

Beneath  thy  favouring  fmile  ; 
While,  happy  in  thy  gentle  fvvay. 
Thy  prefence  cheered  the  gloomy  way, 

And  recompenfed  their  toil. 

While  here  thy  radiant /^irw  was  feen. 
The  arts  attendant  hailed  thee  queen, 
And  flrove  at  thy  command  : 
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They  bade  the  cottage  grace  the  plain, 
And  fcattered  round  the  goldjn  grain, 
To  clothe  the  favage  land. 

Then  pure  Religion  foon  appeared, 
Her  ^ezcciuX  fiandard  mild  flie  rearcid. 

And  filed  hsr  brighteft  ray. 
Defcending  angels  fung  around  ; 
Attentive  Science  caught  the  found, 

And  joined  the  choral  lay  ! 

The  temple  rofe,  the  city  fmiled. 
The  garden  bloomed  amid  the  wild, 

And  culture  ruled  the  plain. 
Bold  Commerce  fpread  her  whitening  fails; 
Her  ftreamers  waved  with  breezy  gales. 

And  dancsd  along  the  main. 

The  circling  year,  as  it  went  round. 
Thy  happy  children  always  found 

Of  every  good  pofTeffed. 
While  crowned  with  induftry  zx\A  peace ^ 
Each  year  beheld  our  joys  increafe, 

In  thy  proteftion  bleft. 

But  now,  alas,  how  changed  the  fcene! 
What  blading  horrors  intervene 

To  cloud  the  cheerlefs  day  ! 
Around  behold  the  gathering  ftorni 
With  lowry  brow  the  iky  deform. 

And  intercept  thy  ray. 

O   deign    ones    more,   mild    queen,    to 

fhine  ! 
Vouchfafe  again  thy  light  divine, 

To  blefs  the  coming  year  ; 
Let  Difcord  ceafe  her  jarring  {trains; 
Let  Feace  and  Mercy  glad  thefe  plain*, 

Our  drooping  hearts  to  cheer  ! 

Bid  Britain's  better  genius  rife, 
And  tf'ach  her  to  be  truly  wife. 

And  leave  her  children  free. 
For  her,  content  we'll  turn  the  foil. 
And  foiidly  bear  to  her  each  toil, 

If  not  bereft  of  thee  I 
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But  if  refolved,  determined  ftill, 
To  bend  us  to  her  lordly  will, 

And  tear  tice  from  our  arms, 
She  fends  opprefiioii's  martial  band, 
To  fpread  dellruAion  o'er  th;;  land. 

And  rob  us  of  thy  charms, 

From    each   rude   blaft  thy  form   we'll 

fliieid. 
Nor  e'er  thy  count'.efs  ble .Tings  yield, 

But  with  departing  Ule  ! 
With  patriot  zeal  we'll  tend  thy  fire; 
And  cheerful  in  thy  caufe  expire, 

Amidft  the  glorious  ftrifc  ! 

Where  e'er  thou  deign' fl  bur  ftcps  tolead, 
Through  thickcft  foes  we'll  fearlefs  tread, 

Or  pleafcd  refign  our  breath. 
For  thee  we  II  conquer,  or  we'll  die  ; 
For  thee  we'll  Jiain  and  want  defy. 

And  grufp  thee  e'en  in  death  I 
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FOR  THE  UNIVErvSALASYLU>f. 

GOOD-NATURED     W  T  T; 

AJJrefeJ  to  a  yoanr  female  friend.      By  the 
yuuHg  IdJy  ivbo  -wrote  the  fraeding  OD£a 

To  Miss  Charlotte   S****. 

ACCEPT,  dear  girl,  an  artlefs  mufe 
Who  tunes  to  thee  her  by; 
Nor  thou  the  humble  ;jift  refufe, 
V/hich  gratitude  would  pay. 

Thanks,  charming    maid,  for   thefe  gay 
hours 

You  taught  to  dance  along. 
While  -wit  and  fancy  join  d  their  pov/ers; 

Our  pleafurc  to  prolong. 

While  ivar  breath'd  tempeil;  all  around, 

'  :  was  harmony  within; 
No  clafning  harfii  internal  found 

Re-echoed  its  {hrill  din. 

How  oft  when  loit  like  thine  we  find. 

Keen  Satire  points  the  dart  ; 
Which  poifons  more  the  more  refin'd. 

And  fellers  in  the  heart ! 

Trembling  at  diflancewe  admire 
And  dread  its  painful  wound  \ 

Nor  mirth,  nor  joy  Itf^Jb^fts  infplrc, 
Sut  fcatter  terrors  round! 


Juftiy  wc  fay  fuch  ■ry/i' Isliks 

The  diamond^ s  radiant  rays  ; 
Which  fparkle  moil  in  act  to  ilrikf. 

And  wound  amidll  tha  blu-e. 

But  thine  like  yonder  potent fun^ 
Which  forms  \.\\A\.^en,  refin'd, 

EnVightcm,  charms^  and  luarms  in  one. 
Nor  leaves  a  fling  behind. 

Still  fhall  its  plcafing  influence  cheer, 
\^\\\\c  judgment  bounds  the  line  ; 

While  !xtld good-nature  po'mti  Itsfpherc, 
And  fhows  it  where  to  fhine. 

Then  let  it,  fprightly  Churhne,  blaze, 

In  allitsluftre  bright; 
To  ijild  the  gloom  of  thefe  fad  days 

With  innocent  delight : 

While  gathering  oft  in  circles  gay 

Around  the  focial  fire; 
Thy  ivit  fhall  charm  our  cares  away. 

And  life  and  joy  infpirt. 

Sweet  fmiling  pe->ce  fhall  guard  the  doir, 
Within  fhall  friendfiip  reign  : 

Then  let  tiie  hodo  ^  murm.ur  roar. 
While  we  that  peace  maintain. 

SYLVIA. 
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FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Horate,  Llh.  IF,   C*rm.    VIL—Tranjlatcd 

by  a  youth  in  his  ffteentb  year;  fudent  in 
the  Reverend  Mr.  AU'fon  s  Academy, 
Bordentoiun. 

To    T  O  R  C!.IJ  A  T  IT   S, 

TH  E  fnow  is  gone,  the  winter's  fled, 
The  fields  with  verdure    arc   o'er- 
fpread. 
And  leaves  the  trees  adorn. — 
Earth  her  lod  beauty  now  regains ; 
Each  bank  its  fallen  ftream  retains 
And  Neptune's  forces  fcorn. 

The  graces  and  the  nymphs  now  dare 
To  come  abroad  and  take  the  air, 

Or  naked  lead  the  dance. 
The  rolling  year — each  hour  declares, 
That  cruel  death  no  fuppliant  fpares. 

Nor  e'er  a  pardon  grants. 

Mild  zephyrs  now  difpel  the  cold, 
Spring's  changed  to  fummer;  when  bC' 
hoid 
I'he  plenteous  autumn  come. 
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Then  icy  ^T*ntcr  frowns  again — 
No  aiore  the  farmer  toils  with  puin, 
But  takes  his  reil  at  honi;;. 

Scarce  the  fwifc  moon  fills  up  her  horns. 
With  filvcr  radiance  earth  adorns, 

When  quick  we  muft  depart, 
To  the  rich  Tullus,  Ancus  good, 
jEneas,  born  of  Trojan  blood-^ 

O  man,  how  frail  thou  art ! 

What  mortal  is  there  here  on  earth 
Who's  certain  of  to-morrow's  birth — 

How  long  the  fates  decree  ? 
That  weaJth  which  you  amafs  with  care, 
Will  but  enrich  fome  greedy  heir, 

Nor  long  remain  to  thee. 

When  thou  art  gone  and  judgment  come, 
Wijen  Minos  gives  your  final  doom 

For  happinefs  or  pain; 
Then,  O  rorquatus,anccftry, 
Nur  grace  of  fpeech,  nor  piety, 

Can  e'er  a  ranfom  gain. 

Diana's  felf,  cekftial  maid  ! 
Freed  not  Hippohtusfrom  Ihade 

Of  everlafting  night. 
And  Thefeus  tried  his  power  in  vain 
To  break  Pirithous'  Lethean  chain. 

And  bring  him  back  to  light. 

JSorJentoivn,  Feb.   1 79 1. 


TOR    THE    UNIVERSAL   ASYLUM, 

LINES  ivritien  on  a  blank- leaf  of  Dr. 
Ynungs  Night  Th  .ughts;  and,  tvith  the 
hook,  prejenitd  to  a  gsntleman  by  bis  "wife., 
the  night  before  he  und-rtaok  m  long  -voy- 
age;  January,  1 7 79. 

IF  e'er  thy  L***a  to  thy  foul  was  near ; 
If  e'er  her  forrows  claim'd  one  manly 
tear  ; 

H  e'er  amidft  her  numerous  errors  you 

One  latent  virtue  fondly  could  purfue  ; 

If  e'er  fhe  pleafed,  if  e'er  her  form  ap- 
pear'd 

But  one  foft  moment  to  thine  eye  en- 
deared ! 

If  e'er  congenial  tranfports  warmed  thy 
mind, 

And  londiy  whifper'd  that  our  fouls  were 
joined, 

Perufe  this  bbok,  with  candour  fcan  the 

And  flian  the  vices  of  a  fallen  age  ! 
Here  truths  importaat —  l-eavsn  and  hell 
are  fhcwn; 


Life,  death,  eternity,  are  all  made  known  ; 
In  wamieft  colours  to  the  mind  of  man. 
The   fleeting  pleafure    of    this  bounded 

fpan 
Finely  centrafted  with  that  deathlcfs  day 
Which  joins  our  fpiriti,  when  we   drop 
this  clay! 

So  fang  tht  preacher,  fo  the  poets  feign. 
As  fvians   fmg  fweetefl  in  their    dying 

ftrain  ! 
Sounds  mild,  mellifucut,  ardent,  clear,  divine^ 
Breathe  forth  and  radiate  each  feraphic 

line! 
Whilft  here  I  read,  earth  from  my  foot- 

ftep  flies. 
On  angels'  v/ings  I'm  wafted  to  the  Ccies; 
The   heavenly  hoft    to  fancy  feem  dif- 

played, 
And  pureft  tranfports  all  my  mind  per* 

vade  : 
All  fublunary  cbjedls  fink  to  view. 
Fortune,  ambition,  nay,  my  Henry — you  ! 
If  right  we  weigh  time's  worth  whilft.  htre 

below, 
If  right  we  meafure  our  lafl;  tveal  or  woe. 
We  yet  Ihall  meet  where  neither  joy  nor 

pain 
In  ebbs  or    flows  fhall  fliort  admiflion 

gain ! 
One  calm,  perpetual,  equal,  happy  round, 
In  thefe  unfading  manfions  fhali  be  found. 
No  fpriiig  to  flatter — fummer  to  mature, 
Ko  fruits  autumnal  pierity  ta  enfure, 
No  fnow — roiled  fields  to  meliorate  th* 

earth, 
For  renovation  cii  pirennial\A'C^. 
Death  life  fucceedsin  this  imperfeft  ftate : 
Not  fo  when  entered  heaven's  triumphant 

gate; 
Then  fixed  duration  fliall  enhance  each  joy, 
And  ri'pjtitioii  there  Ihall  never  cloy  ; 
E'en  h»p:,  bright  hope,  although  lift's  cardial 

drop. 
Is  no  ingredient  in  the  heavenly  cup  ; 
Though  the  grand  foftener  of  our  for-"J 

rows  here  j 

She'll  far  be  banifhed  when  we  enter  i 

there,  J 

Nor  fmiiing  cheat  us  with  her  partner  j 

Fear.  J 

Although  contrafied  they  are  neaj-  allied. 
And  fmall  partitions  do  their  bounds  di- 
vide, 
Here  hope  und  fear  are  ever  in  one  train, 
Linked  to  each  other  in  life's  motley  chain, 
Sufpenfe  their  parent  flings  them  fhaJe  and 

light, 
Himfelf  the  offspring  of  bnght  day  and 

Pight; 

The  parent's  features  ftamped  upon  the 
thild; 
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One  moment  fearful,  of  all  joy  beguiled. 
The  rest  all  fanguine  and  difdaining  "] 


fears 


Till  the   pale  tiv'tn  before  his  view  ap-  1 

pears,  f 

Surroun  Jed  by  his  doubts,  his  glooms,  ' 

and  fears.  J 

Uut  i\x\\  fruition  fliall  fuch  guefts  difmifs, 
Gwefts  too  uncertain  for  abodes  of  blifs. 
No    parting   there,  or  elfc  no  njore   be 

known, 
All  ties  diffolved  before  EmanucVs  throne, 
I'hat    fount  ccleilial  leffer  fprings  ftiall 

drown. 
Each  llrcam  concentered  in  that  ftream 

profound. 

Y.    Z. 


FOJl  THE  UXI  VERSAL    ASYLUM. 
ANODE; 

On    the    ejlablijhrmnt    of    Sunday- Schools    in 

Fhiladdpbia. 

WHEN  firfl  the  Saviour  at  his  birth 
Angels    announced   from  heaven 
to  earth. 
This  was  the  mufick  of  the  Iky, 
"  Peace  be  tr<  man,  and  praife  to  God  on 
high." 

Each  cherub  caught  the  glowing  flraln; 
Each  feraph  chanted  it  again  ; 
And  fliephcrds  thus  were  heard  to  Cng, 
"  Peace  be  to  man,  and  prail'e  to  Ifraei's 
King." 

fudda  firft:  the  voice  obey'd  ; 

To  0  NE  file  homage  always  paid  ; 
But  to  tn:e  chriftians  'tis  allow'd  alone. 
To  worfuip  the  Almighty  thrss  in  o«rf. 

Hail,  holy  TrinHy  !  to  thee 
T  evermore  Hiall,  bend  the  knee. 
And  Ihali  proclaim,  e'en  to  remoteft  plains, 
A  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ever  reigns. 

C)  EAToa  !  to  thy  power  I  bend; 

Thou  art  my  lather,  and  my  friend. 
ThoU  God  !   thou  juu  of  Cod  I — thy  fup- 

pliant  hear! 
As  God  I  worfliip  thee  ;  as  man  revere. 

Tliou  SriRiT  !  with  celeftial  fire 
'1  he  erring  fons  of  man  infplrc  ; 

Till  ail  Ihall  own  (and  Truth  the  flrains 
apj.laud) 

Futijcr,  So.i,  Spirit — but  one  only  God. 


Ye  ftars!  repeat  it  as  ye  rife  ; 
Spread  it,  thou  fun,  through  all  theflcie?; 
That  education  mufl;  our  I'ouls  improve. 
Guide  us  on  earth,  and  lead  to  heavenly 
love. 

And  hark!  the  facred  founds  are  heard! 

The  fabbath  truly  is  rever'd  ; 
On  earth  'tisgrantedtothegood  and  wife, 
To  blefs  mankind,  and  guide  them  to  the 
Ikies. 

Such  benefaflors  claim  my  praife; 

They  guide  our  youth  through  virtue'* 
ways  — 
Ah  !  could  I  point  them  mut  a  fettled  rule. 
To  form  a  well-eftablifli'd  Sunday-School. 

Much  is  intended  ;  much  is  done ; 
The  rifing  and  the  fetting  fun 
Shall  fiievv,  that  they  commence  fuch  wor- 
thy rules 
As  favour  youth,    by   forming    Sunday 
Schools. 


VERSES   on    APATHY. 

UPON  that  clime  where  froft's  eter- 
nal chain 

Holds  th'  iron  earth,  and  adamantine 
main ; 

And  walle  and  winter ceafelefsvigilskeep, 

M'^hile  nature's  power  is  lock'd  in  endlels 
fleep  ; 

A  rocky  hill  its  glift'ning  fummit  rears, 

Incruited  with  the  fnows  of  thoufand 
years; 

Here,  on  the  midw.7y  fleep,  a  cavern 
yawns. 

Upon  whofc  gloom  no  morning  ever 
dawns  ; 

Whoie  winding  fides  the  howling  blalls 
affuult. 

While  icicles  depend  from  ev'ry  vault. 

This  feat  has  heaven  to  apathy  affigned  : 

The  lluggilh  monfter,  en  the  rock  re- 
clined, 

Scarce  knows  to  move.  Along  her  rigid 
veins 

Life's  current  a  laborious  paffage  gains. 

Senfation  llruggles  through  her  nerves 
to  rife, 

And,  at  the  head  arriving,  gafps  and  dies. 

No  fpark  of  pafiion  can  her  bi-eai1  con- 
ceive, 

V/ith  rage  to  kindle,  or  with  grief  to 
heave. 

In  torpor  fiyed,  her  eyes  forget  to  roll. 

And  murk  the  petrefailion  of  her  foul. 
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Her  motive  faculty  alone  revives 

When  within  Cancer's    bound  the    fun 

arrives ; 
Draws  from  the  fnowy  heap  the  trick- 
ling rill ; 
And  flowly  makes  the  iccle  dillil : 
Then,  as  if  thawed,  ftie  takes  her  tardy 

way 
T'  extend  o'er  human  hearts  her  torpid 

fway ; 
Thofe  fluggifhbofoms,  in  which  never  rife 
The  precious  feeds  that  nature's  hand 

fupplies — 
The  feeds  from  which  each  foft  affedion 

grow?, 
Each  generous  paffion,  each  refultof  thofe; 
The  tender  bands'  which  clinging  round 

the  foul, 
Hold  it  in  ftrong,  yet  lenient,  control ; 
The  glorious  ardour  which  the  heart  in- 

fpires, 
When   public  good  impels,  and  honour 

fires —  ' 

Thefe  callous  fouls  fhe  feizes  as  her  own. 
And,  like  Medufa's  head,  transforms  to 

Aonc. 


T»  the  KING   of  ENGLAND. 

(Written  November  X\th,  17787 

TH  E  rain  pours  down  —  the  city 
looks  forlorn — 

And  gloomy  fubjeds  fuit  the  howling 
marn. 

Clofe  by  my  fire,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows fall, 

And  fweetly  flieltered  from  the  driving 
blaft. 

To  gayer  thoughts,  I  bid  a  day's  adieu, 

'l"o  fpcnd  a  fcene  of  folitude  with  you. 

So  oft  has  black  reyenge  eHgroffed  the 

care 
Of  all  the  leifure  hours  man  finds  to  fparc; 
So  oft  has  guilt  in  all  its  thoufand  dens 
Called  forth  the  vengeance  of  challifing 

pens ; 
That  when  I  fain  would  eafe  my  heart  on 

you. 
No  thought  is  left  untold-^no   paffion 

new. 
From  flight  to  flight  the  mental  pith  ap- 
pears 
Worn  with  the  ftcps  of  near  fix  thoufand 

years. 
And  filled  throughout  with  every  fcene 

of  pain, 
From  Caim  to  Georg?,  and  back  from 

George  to  Cain. 


Alike  in  cruelty,  alike  in  hate. 
In  guilt  alike,  and  more  alike  in  fate  ; 
Both  curs'd  fupremely  (for  the  blood  they 

drew) 
Each  from  the  rifing  world,  while  each 
was  new. 

Go,  fecond  Cain,  true  likenefsof  the 

firft, 
And  Ilrew  thy  blafted  head  with  homely 

dufl— 
Inaftiesfit — in  wretched  fackcleth  weep — . 
And  with  unpitied  forrows  ceafe  to  fleep. 
Go,  haunt  the  tombs,  and  fingle  out  the 

place 
Where  «arth  itfelf  fiiall  fufFer  a  difgrace. 
Go,  fpell  the  letters  on  fome  mouldering 

urn, 
And  alk  if  he  who  fleeps  there  can  return*. 
Go,  count  the  numbers  that  in  filcnce  lie, 
And  learn  by  ftudy  what  it  is  to  die. 

For  fure  that  heart — if  any  heart  you 

own — 
Conceits   that   man    expires    without   % 

groan  ; 
That  he  who  lives,  receives  from  you  a 

grace, 
Or  death  is  nothing  but  a  change  of  place; 
That  peace  is  dull;  that  joy  from  forrow 

fprings, 
And  war's  the  royal  raree-fliow  of  kings. 

Elfe  why  thefe  fcenes  that  wound  the 
feeling  mind. 
This  fport  of  death — this  cockpit  of  man- 
kind. 
Why  fobs  the  widow  in  perpetual  pain; 
Wily  cries  tlie  orphan — "   Oh  my  father's 

Jlain  r 
Why  hangs  the  fire  his  paralytic  head, 
And  nods  with  manly  grief — "  My  fen 

is  JeaJ." 

Why  flirieks  the  maiden,  (robbed  of  eafc 

and  fenfe,) 
"    He's  gone — He's  k  lied —  Oh  !    Heavens, 

take  me  hence.''' 
Why  drops  the  tear  from  off  the  fifier's 

cheek,  '    • - 

And  fadly   tells  the    forrows  flie  would 

fpeak. 
Why  lifps  the  infant  on  its  mother's  lap. 
And  looking  round  the  parlour — "  Where 

is  pap." 
Why  weeps  the   mother  when  the  quef- 

tion'saik'd, 
Kiffing  an  anfwer  as  the  eafieil  talk ; 
Or   why  with  lonely  fteps  does  penfive 

John 
To  all  the  neitjhbour's  till — "  Poor  maHer's 
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Oh !  could  I   paint   the  paffions  I  can 
feel. 
Or  point  a  horror  that  would  wound  like 

fteel. 
To  thy  unfeeling,  unrelenting  mind, 
I'd  lend  a  torture  and  relieve  mankind. 

Thou,  that  art  hufband,  father,  bro- 
ther, all 

The  tender  names  that  kindred  learn  to 
call, 

Yet  like  an  image,  carv'd  in  maffy  flone, 

Thoubear'ft  the  Ihape.but  fcntiment  hail 
none  ; 

Allied  by  dull  and  figure,  not  by  mind, 

Ihou  only  herd'Il,  but  hv'ft  not  with 
mankind. 

And  prone  to  love  like  fome  outrageous 
ape 

Thou  know' ft  each  clafs  of  beings  by 
tl^.eir  fhape. 

Since  then  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain, 
And  all  petitions  have    gone  forth  in 

vain. 
One  prayer  is  left,  which  dreads  no  proud 

reply, 
%hat  He  "zuho  made  you  bnathe,  would  BID 
VOU  DIE. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadel^iia. 


FOR.  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 
A      REBUS. 

TWO  fixths  of  a  ftate  where  a  fair  one 
rcfides. 
Two  fevenths  of  an  empire  far-fam*d. 
Where  potent    and  warlike  a  monarch 
pre  fides. 
Two  eighths  of  a  tribe  Indian  nam'd. 
To  thefe  add  a  term  that  we  ufe  to  ex- 
prefs 
The  nolic  of  a  favourite  bird, 
A  Ihort  prepofition.in  latin,  confefs 
That  fair  one  I'll  give  you  my  word. 


rOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  A  SYLUM. 

A  Paraphrafe  on  Augur's  Prayer. 

Pro-u.  XXX.    7,  8,  and  9.  <uirfes. 

'T"^  W  O  ihirgs^   my  God,  my  foul  of 

JL     thte  demands. 
And  humbly  begs  them  from  thy  heaven- 
ly hands; 


O  gracious  Lord  do  not  my  fuit  deny ; 
But  thei'e  defircs  indulge  before  I  die! 

Remove  far  frcm  mc  vanity  and  lie.", 
And  grant  me  nccciiui  food  for  life's  fup- 

plies  : 
But  let  not  riches  wr.rp  my  fteady  fcale, 
Nor  poverty  s  keen  MaiU  my  mind  affail. 
Lell    I    be  full,  and  fay,  who  is  the 
Lord  ? 
By  •wealth  forgetful  of  his  facred  word. 
Or  left   black  luant  with   all  his   horrid 

train. 
Tempt  me  to  Heal,  or  take  God's  name 
in  vaiii. 

LAURA. 


EPITOME   tf  Sundry  VIRTUES. 

SAY,    what  is  tem.p'rance?    but   the 
power  to  fight 
And  fubjugate  infurgent  appetite. 
What  jullice?  but  the  faculty  to  rein 
Ambition,  en«y,  anger,  love  of  gain. 
What  prudence  ?  but  the  happy  care  to 

look. 
Ere  blind  expectance  take  the  baited  hook. 
What  courage  ?  but    a  parley  held  with 

fear, 
Till  evil  it  repel  or  learn  to  bear. 
What  piety  ?  .but  gratitude  and  love 
Exalted  to  perfedion'siburce  above. 
What  patriotifm?  but  fcifillinefslubdued, 
Andturn'd  to  wilh  and  >^ork  a  country's 

good. 
What  every  virtue  ?  but  the  power  that 

bends 
The  nobleft  paflion  to  the  nobleft  ends. 


To  Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  vfon  learning  that  he 
bad  genern.'ijly  offered  to  deliver  t-wt  lec- 
tures onphilofopby  in  the  College  hall,  for 
the  benejil  of  a  public  riifpenfury,  then  about 
to  be  eflablifked,  for  the  medical  relief  of  the 
poor,  in   Philadelphia. 

IN  vain  the  earth's  tremendous  throes. 
By  ilcel  condu-.'ors  you  oppofe  ;* 
Your  work  of  charity  and  love, 
Shall  beft  the  wrath  of  heaven  remove. 

*  The  DoSior  very  ingcnisufly  propofcJ,  in 
one  ff  his  UBures,  to  defend  cities  from  earth- 
quakes, ivhhh  he  fuppofcs  are  occafened  by  e- 
leB'-icity,  by  rt:eans  ^f  feci  coiidu£:ers  piaied 
in  the  earth,  and  conveyed  raundihe  ciiia. 


Parnaffiad, 
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A   FAVOURITE    SONG. 


SHIELD. 


liii0|piiiii?p 

TIenderly. 

JiiiEiiliiglil 
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T:utti 


i^i^^E^Eifetgl 


Eafloon 


elmllt 


Ere  bright  Ro — fina  met  my  eyes,     how  peaceful 


:igiliiiii 


pafl  the  joyous     day  ;       In     rural  fports  I  gain'd  the         prize. 
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Parnajjiad. 


Vr^-g — T-ls± 1 — ^-T- 

£=ti::i:fzf?£=3:=^:|:qz^= 


1  Each  virgin    lift'ned     to     my     lay:  But  now  no  more  I  touch  the 


tz: 


■^- 


iiii 


-^-f 


ii 


lyre,        No  more  the  riiftic  Ipor:  can  pleafe,        I  live  the     flave  of 


fond  de — fire,       Loll  to       mylelf  to  mirth  and  eafe. 


i 


[giiiliiliiiiiEii 


The  tree  which  in  a  happier  hour 
Its  boughs  extended  o'er  the  plain. 

When  blalled  by  the  lightning's  power. 
Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  fhadcs  the  fwaln. 

The  tree  which,  &c. 


(  '"  ) 

rhe      C  H  R  O  N  I  C  L  E 


S    K   E    T    C    H    0/  the  Prefent  S  TATE  of  the 
AMERICAN      NATION. 

Population  of  the  United  States, 

Wlite:   3,300,000     Bhcls,     700.OCO 
*  Reprefentatives  to  the  general  government,  -  -  -         65 

Number  of  fouls  to  each  reprefentative,  .  ■  -  .  61,5381 

Number  of  malesbetween  16  and  60, 

Whites,  825,000,      Blach,   175,000, 
Number  of  perfons  exempted  from  militia  fervice,  about       -  -  100,000 

Number  of  fighting  men,  from  18  to  45,  about  -         -         -         -  6oo,zcii 

Grofs  amount  '>/  diit'us,  impojt,  and  taxes,  collcSied  in  the  year   I79O. 
For  fupport  of  the  general  government,  payment  of  foreign  intereft,  and 

to  create  a  finking  fund,  _  .  _  .  -  2, 500,00® 

For  fupport  of  the  State  governments,  .  -  -  -         1,500,000 

4poo,ooo 
Each  foul  pays  i  dollar — Each  male  between  16  and  60,  pays  4  dollars. 
The  amount  to  be  colledled  in  the  prefent  year  will  be  greater,  becaufe  provifion 
mull;  be  made  for  paying  the  interefl  oh  the  national  debt. — The  whole  grofs  amount 
that  will  be  ncceffary,  may  be  computed  at  6,ooo,coo  dollars  f — out  of  which  the 
United  States  may  have  a  finking  fund,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Weftern  lands,  may 
reduce  the  debt,  in  a  period  of  time  not  very  long,  to  a  trifle.  Each  foul  will  then 
pay  I  i  dollar.  Each  man,  between  16  and  60,  would  pay  6  dollars  ;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  chiefly  colleded  by  duties  oa 

*  Tliis  number,  in  all  probability',  at  the  rext  general  elcilian,  will  be  increafed  to  one  hundred. 


+  Fo:m:d  as  fellov.'s,  rfz. 

For  the  geneia!  government, 
Annvial  expences  of  government,  about  -  »  &v>.<ii(i 

To  pa)  foreign  and  liomeiHc  intereft,  about  -  »  3,2011,000 

Fur  a  unking  fund,  about  2oa.r>.rt 

4,ooo,o<x> 
For  ike  (late  go\-ernrnent5. 
Annual  espenre  of  civil  li!l  in  each  ftate  ;  intereft  on  debts  nor  afTum- 
ed  ;  improvemeiito  irt  inland  navi'.;at!on  and  roa-U  ;  poor  rates  ;    city 
taxes  ;  contributions  to  clergy,  and  public  buUdiirgs,  2.000,0 on 


0,000,0.0 
Wliich  maybe  raifed  in  the  follnwing  manner,  viz. 
Fur  the  general  foverntnent. 
Inipofl,  including  the  additional  dnttes  and  tonnage,  _  3,20o,ooe 

Excile,  or  riutv  on  rum  and  other  fp  hits  imported,  or  diftUled  nitliin  the 
Uisited  Slates,  -  -  -  800,001 

4,000,'.J9 

Far  the  Jiate  government;. 

Tax  on  carrinres, 

T?.x  on  fl.iveC 

Tax  on  horlf «,  rattle,  fneep,  and  other  animals, 

Tax  on  nionie.^at  iiuert-it. 

Tax  on  jirof e!hor: :  an d  {tock  in  trade. 

Tax  on  hor.Ies  and  town  lots. 

Tax  on  land. 

Tax  on  law  proreeding.s. 

Tax  on  collateral  legacies. 
And  the  Trates  may  devile  many  otlieVs,  if  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  do  not  fult  t1i°ir  pnvpofe.  Ojt« 
advantage  may  arile  from  this  divided  mo<3e  of  taxation,  viz.  an  equalizing  of  the  hai  then  of  ail  tlitf 
people  of  the  State  ;  for  if  the  fyltem  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  genera!  government  lltould  full  parii» 
ally  on  any  defcription  of  perC'ins,  th.e  (late  legiflatnre  mav  collcft  the  ueceliai  y  revenue  &X  f,a;£  ptti> 
pofes,  from  thofe  on  whom  tlie  peneral  revenue  does  not  fall, 
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confiimption,  and  that  the  rich  confume  more  than  the  poor,  it  is  prohaLle  that  the 
jjoorer  clal's  of  citizens  will  not  pay  half  a  cio'ilar  a  year. 

The  debt  of  the  United  State;  divides  itfelf  into  foreign  and  domeftic. 
The  foreign  debt,  the  interelt  of  which  is  payable  in  Europe,  including  the 

lafl  2,000,003  loan,  may  be  comj^uted  at  -  -  -  l4,ooo,ooo 

This  part  of  the  debt  is  liable  to  an  augmentatioH,  as  there  is  power  to  borrow 
12,000,000  to  difcharge  arrearages  of  intcreft,  aad  to  efTecl  fomc  changes  in  the  debt, 
beneficial  to  the  Union. 

The  domeftic  debt  may  be  as  follows — on  the  idea  of  the  whole  being  fubfcribed— 
6  per  cents,  bearing  interefl:  from  tPl.  January,  1791,  about  -  19,000,000 

6  per  cents,  bearing  interefl  from  ill.  January,  I792,  lo,coc,000 

29,000,000 
6  per  cents,  bearing  interefl  from  ifl  January,  iSoi,  -  -  13,000,000 

3  per  ctnts,  bearing  interefl  from  ift.  January,  1791,         -         -  14,000,000 

3  per  cents  bearing  interefl  from  ifl.  January,  I792,  -  -  7,000,000 

a  1, 000,000 

Inter efl  to   be  provided  !/i    I79I 
On  foreign  debt,  with  ncctffary  charges,  -  -  -  600,000 

Domeftic  debt, 
19,000.000     6  per  cents.  ..  .  _  1,140.000 

14,000,000     3  per  cents.        ....  420,000 

2,i6o,coo 

For  1792. 

Foreign  debt,  ...         -  600,000 

29,000,0' o     6  per  cents.  _  -  -  .  1,740,000 

ai,ooo,oco     3  per  cents.         -         -  -  -        -  630,000 

Total  annual  interefl  unt. I  iSoi,         ...  -  2,970,000 

Some  part  of  the  domeflic  debt  lias  been  difcharged  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year, 

perliaps  as  much  as  300,000  dollars,  the  annual  intereft  of  which,  and  the  intereft 

en    all  other  fums  which  may  be  hereafter  difcharged,  becomes  an  augmentation  to 

the  finking  fund. 

The  whole  debt  of  the  United  States  is  about         ...  75,000,000 

What  the  debts  due  by  the  feveral  Statss  will  be,  after  the  affumption, 

is  difficult  to  fay,  but  at  moil  cannot  exceed         -         -         -         .  ic, 000,000 

85,000,000 

Th«  whole  teritory  of  the  United  States  ;.<;  i,cco,oco  fquare  miles. 

That  part  which  is  granted  to  individuals,  or  which  the  United  States,  or  parti- 
cular States,  have  a  right  to  grant,  may  be  computed  at  about  j©o,ooo  fquare  miles, 
or  320,0©o,ooo  acres — which  is  So  acres  to  each  foul. 

On  the  idea  that  the  land  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  every  fquare  acre  is 
mortgaged  for  about  14  cents  ;  but  if  only  that  part  which  is  already  in  the  pofTcflioa 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  States,  be  taken  into  view,  then  every  fquare  a- 
cre  will  be  mortgaged  for  about  7.8  cents,  and  admitting  that  every  acre  of  land,  on  an 
avt;rao-e,  is  worth  fivedollars,  it  will  then  Ve  pledgedfAr  one  eighteenth  partof  its  value. 

If  we  look  among  the  European  governments  for  fuch  as  are  ncareft  in  extent  to 
our  own,  we  fnall  find  France  and  Germany,  together  with  Spain,  nearly  equal  to 
our  prefent  territory  in  poffefiion;  but  when  we  contemplate  the  whole  extent  of  our 
territory,  wefhall  find  it  nearly  equal  to  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  .Spain,  Great-Britain,  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  I'urkey  in 
Europe. 

It  is  faid  that  the  debt  of  Great-Britain  is  nearly  equal  to  one  half  the  value  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  people — whether  in  land,  cafh,  Ihips,  flock  on  lands,  produce, 
manufaiflures,  plate,  jewels,  furniture,  or  the  royal  navy  and  impliments  of  war. 

Tf  we  compute  the  value  of  the  feveral  heads  as  they  refpedl  the  United  St-tes,  per* 
haps  the  following  may  be  nearly  the  truth,  viz. 
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Dollart 
300,000,000  acres  land,  at  5  dollars  on  an  averjige  (including  all 

the  cities)                 -                 ...                 -  I,50c,ooo,oco 

Cafti  of  the  United  States,                  .                  -                  -              -  io.ooo,cgo 

Merchant  (hips  of  the  United  States,  including  coallers,  20,o:o,oco 
Stock  on  tlie  lands,   and   necelTary  impliments  of  hufbandry,  boats, 

waggons,  and  geers,                  -                  -             -                  -         -  5,000,000 
Value  of  produce  and  manufadures  exported  and  for  home  confump- 

tion,                 .....  65,000,000 

Plate,  Jewels,  and  furniture,                            -                 -             -  5,000,000 

700,000  fiaves  may  be  valued  at         -                 -                 -  75,000^000 


i,68o,coc,coo 


Befides  which  is  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  land  in  pcnefTion  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  veffels  and  warlike  ftores  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  t'r;c  feveral  States. 

Say  the  debt  of  the  United  States  and  the  feveral  States,  foreign  and  domeftic,  is 
85,00  ,000,  then  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  the  whole  property  and  the 
debt  will  be  about  twenty  to  one,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  their  debt,  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain. 

CONGRESS  of  the  UNITED    STATES. 

An  KcT  to  Incorpoate  the  Suhfcnhirs  to  the  Bank  o/'  //-^  U  n  i  t  e  d 
States. 

WHEREAS  it  is  conceived  that  the  eflabliihment  of  abaHk  for  the  United  States, 
upon  a  foundation  fufficiently  extenfive  to  anfwerthe  purpofes  intended  there- 
by, and  at  tlie  fame  time  upon  tlie  principles  which  afford  adequate  fecurity  for  an 
uprigitt  and  prudent  adminiftration  thereof,  will  be  very  conducive  to  the  fuccefsful 
coridu(51:ing  of  the  national  finances  ;  will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of 
loans,  for  the  ufe  of  the  government,  in  fudden  emergencies ;  and  will  be  productive 
of  confiderabU  advantages  to  trade  and  induftry  in  general ;  Therefore, 

I.  Be  it  ena<^ed  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  State* 
of  America,  in  Congrefs  alTembled,  That  a  bank  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  eftab- 
lillied;  the  capital  ftock  whereof  flial!  not  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
twenty-five  thoufand  flxares,  each  fiiare  being  four  hundred  dollars;  and  that  Aibfcrip- 
tions,  towards  conftituting  the  faid  flock,  flaall,  on  the  firll  Monday  of  April  next, 
be  opened  at  the  city  of  I«iiiladelphia,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  fuch  perfons,  not 
lefs  than  three,  as  Ihall  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States  (who  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  the  faid  perfons  accordingly)  which  fub-  ' 
fcriptions  fliall  continue  open  until  the  whole  of  the  faid  flock  Ihall  have  Leen  fubfcribed. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enadled.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  co-partner- 
fhip,  or  body  politic,  to  fubfcribe  for  fuch  or  fo  many  fhares,  as  he,  ihe,  or  they  fliall 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  one  thoufand,  except  as  fhall  be  hereafter  direfted  relatively 
to  the  United  States;  and  that  tha  fums,  refpediively  fubfcribed,  except  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  fnall  be  payable  one  fourth  in  gold  and  filver,  and  three  fourths  in 
that  part  of  the  public  debt,  which,  according  to  the  loan  jiropofed  in  the  fourth  and 
fifteenth  fections  of  the  ad,  entitled,  "  An  Adl  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  U- 
nited  States,"  Ihall  bear  an  accruing  interell,  at  the  time  of  payment,  of  fix  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  fliall  alfo  be  payable  in  four  equal  parts,  in  the  aforefaid  ratio  of  ipecie 
to  debt,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  calendar  months'froni  each  other;  the  firfl  whereof  ftiail 
be  paid  at  the  Lime  of  fubfcription 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  all  thofc  who  fnall  become  fubfcribers  to  the' 
faid  bank,  their  fucceffbrs  and  affigns,  fnall  be,  and  are  hereby  created  and  made  a 
corporation  and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  ilyle  of  Tue  rrcj'iJent,  Dlreiiors  and 
Compuny,  of  the  Bjnk  of  the  United  States;  and  fhall  fo  continue,  until  the  4th  day  c.f 
March  one  tlionfand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  :  And  by  that  name,  Ihall  be,  and  are 
hereby  made  abls  and  capable  in  law,  to  have,  purchafc,  receive,  poliefs,  enjoy,  and  ■ 
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retain  to  them  anJ  tluir  fuccrfTors,  lands,  rent?,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods, 
chatri-'is  and  cfteds  of  what  kind,  nature  or  quality  foever,  to  an  amount,  not  e^.ceed- 
in^j  in  the  whole  liiiceii  niiUiuns  of  fr'oUais,  including  the  amount  of  tl.e  capi- 
tal ftock  aforefaid ;  and  the  fame  to  fell,  grant,  demife,  aliene  ordifpofeof;  to  fue 
and  be  fued,  plead  and  he  impleaded,  anfwer  and  be  anfwered,  defend  and  be  de- 
fended, in  courts  of  record,  or  any  other  place  whatfoever:  And  alfo  to  rokc,  have, 
l.ad  ufe  a  common  feal,  and  the  fame  to  break,  alter  and  renew,  at  their  plcafure ; 
and  alfo  to  ordain,  eftablilh,  and  put  in  execution,  luch  bye-laws,  ordinances  and  re- 
gulations, as  fh  U  feem  neceffary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of  the  faid 
cerporaticn,  not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  conftitution  thereof  (for  which  pur- 
pofc,  general  meetings  of  the  Itockholders  fhall  and  may  be  called  by  the  diredors, 
and  in  the  manner  herein  after  fpecified)  and  generally  to  do  and  execute  all  and  fin- 
gd'.i  r  avSis,  matters  and  things,  which  to  them  it  fliall  or  may  appertain  to  do ;  fub- 
yil  i.tverthckfs  to  the  rules,  regulations,  rellridions,  limitations,  andprovifions,  here- 
?.fter  prelcribed  and  declared. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enailed,  That,  for  the  well  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
fiiid  corporation,  there  {hall  he  twenty-five  directors;  of  whom  there  Ihall  be  an  e- 
Icclirn,  on  the  firll  Monday  of  January  in  eacli  year,  by  the  flockholdcrs  or  propri- 
ftJis  of  the  capital  flock  of  tl:e  laid  corporation,  and  by  plurality  of  the  votes  adlually 
given  ;  and  thofe,  who  fliall  be  duly  chofen  at  any  tiecflion,  fhall  be  capable  of  ferving 
E3  directors,  by  virtue  of  fuch  choice,  until  tke  end  or  expiration  of  the  ?»ionday  in 
January  next  ewfuing  the  time  of  fuch  eledlioB,  and  no  longer.  And  tiie  faid  direiSlors, 
;.t  their  liifl  meeting  after  each  eledion,  IhaJl  choofe  one  of  their  number  as  Prefident. 

V.  Provided  al\\'^ays,  and  be  it  further  enadled.  That,  as  foon  as  the  fiim  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  dollars,  in  gold  and  filver,  fhail  have  been  actually  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  fubfcriptions  to  the  faid  flock,  notice  thereof  iliall  be  given,  by  the  per- 
finis  under  whole  fuperinttndance  the  fame  fhall  have  been  made,  in  at  leafl  two  pub- 
lic gazettes  printed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  faid  perfons  fliall,  at  the  faxne 
tiine  in  like  manner,  notify  a  time  and  place  within  the  laid  city,  at  the  diflance  of 
ninety  days  from  the  time  of  fuch  notification,  for  proceeding  to  the  elcdlion  of  di- 
re&ors;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  elccSlion  ta  be  then  and  there  made;  and  the 
perfdns,  v^ho  fhall  then  and  there  be  chofen,  fhall  be  the  firfl  direiilors,  and  fliall  be 
capable  of  ferving,  by  virtue  of  fuch  choice,  until  the  end  or  espir;ition  of  the  Mon- 
day in  January  next  enfuing  the  time  of  making  the  fame,  and  fhaH  forthwith  there- 
fifter  commence  the  operations  of  the  faid  bank,  at  the  faid  city  of  Philadelphia. 
And  provided  further,  'rhar,  in  cafe  it  fhould  at  times  happen,  that  an  eledlion  of  di- 
reilors  fliould  not  be  made  upon  any  day  when  purfuar.t  to  this  ad  it  ought  to  have 
been  m.iide,  the  faid  corporation  fliall  not  for  that  caufe,  be  deemed  to  be  difTolved; 
but  it  Hiall  be  lawful,  on  uny  other  day,  to  hold  and  make  an  eledion  of  diredors,  ia 
fuch  manner  as  fhall  have  been  regulated  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  faid  Cor- 
poration, And  provided,  laflly,  That,  in  cafe  of  the  death,  reCgnation,  abfence  from 
ihe  v'nited  States,  or  removal  of  a  Diredor  by  the  Stockliolders,  his  place  maybe 
in\fA  up,  by  a  new  choice,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Vi.  And  be  it  further  enaded,  That  the  Diredors  fur  the  time  being  fhall  have 
power  to  appoint  fuch  officen?,  clerks,  and  fervants  under  them,  as  fTiail  be  neceffary, 
for  executing  the  bufinefs  of  the  faid  Corporation,  and  to  allow  them  fuch  compenfa- 
tion,  for  their  fervices  refpedively,  a?  fliall  be  rcalbnable  ,  and  fhall  be  capable  of  ex- 
ereifing  fuch  other  powers  and  authorities,  for  the  well  governing  and  ordering  of  the 
a.Tairs  of  the  I'lid  Corporation,  as  fuall  be  defcribcd,  fixed,  and  determined  by  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  ordinances  of  the  fame. 

VH.  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  the  following  rules,  reftridions,  limitations, 
and  proviiions.  fhall  form  and  be  fundamental  articles  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  faid 
Corpt  ration,  viz. 

I.  The  number  of  votes,  to  which  each  flockliolder  fliall  be  entitled,  fhall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  fhares  he  fhall  hold,  in  the  proportions  following  :  That  is 
to  fay, for  one  lliare,  and  not  more  than  two  fliarcs,  one  vote:  For  every  two  fhares 
i»hi>ve  two,  and  not  exceeding  ten,  one  vote :  For  every  four  fhares  above  ten,  and 
not  exceeding  thirty,  one  vote  i  For  every  fix  fhares  above  thirty,  and  not  exceeding 
flxty,  one  vote  :  For  every  eight  fhares  above  fixty,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred, 
eue  vote  ;  And  for  every  ten  fhares  above  one  hundred,  one  vote  ; — But  no  perfi  u 
ct'i  arwcrfliip,  or  bgdy  politic  ihaJi  be  €Otitlcd  to  a  greater  number  than  thirty  vutts. 
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And  after  the  firft  eleftion,  no  fhare  or  Ihares  ftiall  confer  a  right  of  fufiragc,  which 
Jhall  not  have  been  holden  three  calendar  months  previou*  to  the  day  of  cledion. 
Stockholders  ndually  refident  witliin  the  United  States,  and  none  other,  may  vote  in 
clcdlions  by  proxy. 

3.  Nat  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  Directors  in  ofSce,  exclulive  of  the  PreSdent, 
fliall  be  eligible  for  the  next  fucceeding  year  :  But  the  Director,  who  fhall  be  Prefident 
at  the  time  of  an  eieolion,  may  always  be  re-elcdltd. 

3.  None  but  a  Stockholder,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  eligible 
as  a  Director.  , 

i).  No  Dircflor  Ihall  be  entitled  to  any  emolument,  unkfs  the  fame  fhall  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Stockhol  lers  at  a  general  meeting.  The  Stockholders  fliali  make  fuch 
compenfittion  to  the  Preiident,  for  his  extraordinary  attendance  at  the  bank,  as  ihall 
appear  to  them  reafonable. 

5.  Notlefs  thanfeven  Dire flors  fhall  conftitute  a  board  for  the  traafaftion  of  bufi- 
nefs,  of  whom  the  PreQdent  fhall  always  be  one,  except  in  cafe  of  fickntfs,  or  neceffa- 
ry  abfence  ;  in  which  cafe,  his  place  may  be  fupplied  by  any  other  diredor,  whom  he, 
by  v.Titing  under  his  hand,  fliall  nominate  for  the  purpofe. 

6.  Any  number  of  Stockholders,  notlefs  than  fixty,  who  together  fhall  be  propri- 
etors of  two  hundred  Ihares  or  upwards,  ftiall  have  power  at  any  time  to  call  a  gene- 
ral meeting  cf  the  Stockholders,  tor  p.rpofcsrelative  to  the  inflitutioii,  giving  at  kill 
ten  weeks  notice,  in  two  public  gazettes  of  the  place  where  the  bank  is  kept,  and  fpe- 
cifying,  in  fuch  notice,  the  obje-t  or  obje^Sls  of  fuch  meeting. 

7.  Every  Cafhicr  or  Treai'urer,  before  \n  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  fhall 
be  required  to  give  boni,  with  two  or  more  fureties,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  Direc- 
tors, ia  a  fam  not  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  with  condition  for  his  good  behaviour. 

8-  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
Corporation  to  hold,  fliall  be  only  fuch,  as  ftiall  be  requifite  for  its  immediate  accom- 
modation in  relation  to  the  convenient  trat)fa(£iin^  of  it-s  Lufinefs,  and  fuch  as  Ihall 
have  been  LonafJ;  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of  lecurity,  or  conveyed  to  it  in  fatisfadtion 
of  debts  previoufly  contrailed  in  the  courfe  of  its  dealings,  or  purchafed  at  fales  upon 
judgments  which  fliall  have  been  obtained  for  fuch  debts. 

9.  The  total  amount  of  the  debts,  which  the  faid  Corporation  (hall  at  any  time  owe, 
whether  by  bond,  bill,  note,  or  other  contract,  fnall  not  exceed  the  fum  of  tea  niilliong 
of  dollars,  over  and  above  the  monies  then  acrually..depoiited  in  the  bank  for  fafe  keep- 
ingjUnlefs  thecontraCcing  of  any  greater  debt  fiiall  have  been  previoufly  authorized  by 
a  law  of  the  United  States.*  In  cafe  of  exoefs,  the  directors,  under  whofe  adminiftration 
it  fliall  happen,  fliall  be  liable  for  the  fame,  in  their  natural  acid  private  capacities  : 
and  an  action  of  debt,  may  in  fuch  cafe,  be  brought  againft  them,  cr  any  of  them, 
thair  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors  or  adminiftrators,  in  any  court  of  record  of  the 
United  States,  or  ef  either  of  them,  by  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  the  faid  corpora- 
tion, and  may  be  profecutcd  to  judgment  and  execution  ;  any  contlition,  covenant,  or 
agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithflianding.  But  this  fhall  not  be  conHrued  to  ex- 
empt the  faid  corporation,  or  the  lands,  tenements,  goods  or  chattels  of  the  |fame, 
from  being  alfo  liable  for,  and  chargeable  with  the  faid  excef«.  Such  of  thffaid  di- 
rectors, who  may  have  been  abfent  wh.n  the  faid  excefs  was  contradted  or  created,  or 
who  may  have  diifented  from  the  rcfoluticn  or  ait  whereby  the  fame  was  fo  contrac- 
ted or  created,  may  refpectively  exonerate  themfelvcs  from  being  fo  liable,  by  forth- 
with giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  '«f  their  abfence  or  diflent,  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  otates,  and  to  the  Stockholders,  at  a  general  meeting,  which  they  (hall  have 
power  to  call  i^-c  that  purpofe. 

10.  The  faid  corporation  may  fell  any  part  of  the  public  debt  whereof  its  flock  fliall 
be  compofed,but  (hall  not  be  at  liberty  to  purchafe  any  public  debt  v>'hatfoever  ;  nor 
fhall  direflly  or  indirectly  deal  or  trade  in  any  thing,  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or 
iilver  buUioil,  or  in  the  fale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent  and  not 
redeemed  in  due  time  ;  or  of  goods  v/hich  (hall  be  the  produce  of  its  lands.  Neitlier 
fliail  the  faid  corporation  take  more  than  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  centum  per  annum, 
for  or  upon  its  loans  or  flifcsunts. 

11.  No  loan  (hall  be  made  by  the  faid  corporation,  for  the  ufe  or  on  account  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
Iats,  or  of  any  particular  (tate,  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  or  of  any 
foreign  pruice  or  Hate,  uukfs  previoufly  authorized  by  3.  law  of  the  United  States, 
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12.  The  {lock  of  the  fald  corporation  {hall  be  a{rignable  and  transferable,  according 
to  fuch  rules  as  Ihall  be  in{luuted  in  that  behalf,  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
fame. 

13.  The  bills  obligatory  and  of  credit,  under  the  feal  of  the  faid  corporation,  which 
fliall  be  made  to  any  perfon  or  pcrfons,  fhall  be  alhgnable  by  iiidorl'cment  thereupon, 
under  the  hand  or  hands  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfous,  and  of  his,  her,  or  thein  afligtice 
or  aHi^nees,  and  fo  as  abfolutely  to  transfer  and  vcft  the  property  thereof  in  each  and 
every  alTignee  or  aflignees  fuccefTively,  and  to  enable  fuch  afTigiiee  or  afTigneei  to 
bring  and  maintain  an  aflion  thereupon  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  name  or  names. — 
And  bills  or  notes,  which  may  be  iffucd  by  order  of  the  faid  corporation,  figned  by  the 
prefident.and  counterfigned  by  the  principal  ca{hier  or  treafurcr,  promifing  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  or  to  bearer,  though 
not  under  the  feal  of  the  faid  corporation,  fliall  be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the 
fame,  in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the  like  force  and  effect,  as  upon  any  private  per- 
fon or  perfons,  if  iffued  by  him  or  them,  in  his,  her,  or  their  private  or  natural  capacity 
or  capacities;  and  ill  all  be  affignable  and  negociable,  in  like  manner,  as  if  they  were 
fo  iffued  by  fuch  private  perfon  or  perfons, — That  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  fhall  be  pay- 
able to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  fhall  be  afllgnable  by  indorfc- 
ment,  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  like  eficdl,  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange  now  are;  and 
thofe  which  are  payable  to  bearer,  fhall  be  negociable  and  afTignable  by  delivery  only. 

14.  Halt  yearly  (Jiviuends  ftiiU  be  ma.le  of  fo  mucli  ottlie  profits  or' the  b.inl;,  as  fliall  ajjpear  to  tlie 
directors  advifable  ;  aud  ones  in  every  three  years,  the  dirtdtors  fhall  lay  beiore  the  Uockliolders,  at  a 
general  meeting,  for  their  ir.formarior!,  an  exact  and  particular  ilatenien:  of  the  debts,  whidi  (hall 
have  remained  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the  term  of  that 
credit;  and  of  the  iUrplus  of  profit,  if  any,  aiun-  deducting  loflesand  dividen<l<;.  If  there  flia'.l  be  afailure 
in  the  jiayraent  of  any  part  of  any  liini,  fabfcribed  by  any  perfon,  co-partneraiip,  or  body  politic,  the 
party  failing  fhall  lofe  the  benefit  of  any  dividend,  whichmay  have  acaucd,  prior  to  Jic  time  for  mak- 
ing hich  payment,  and  during  the  deia  v  ofthe  fame. 

15.  It  ihall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  aforefaid,  to  eClablifli  officers  wberefoever  tliey  fliall  think  fit, 
within  the  United  States,  thv  tlie  purpnfes  uf  c'ifcount  and  depofit  only,  aiul  iipun  the  fame  terms,  ami 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  (hall  be  pra't'ild  at  the  bank  ;  aid  to  commit  the  manaciement  of  the  faid  of- 
fices, and  the  making  of  the  faid  Jifcuunts,  to  fuch  perfons,  aud  under  fuch  agreements,  and  lubject 
to  fuch  regulations  as  they  fliall  deem  proper, — not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  conditiitiou  of 
tlie  bank. 

16.  The  officer,  at  the  head  ofthe  treafury  department  ofthe  United  States,  lliall  be  furnifhed,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  require,  not  exceeding  once  a  week,  with  llatements  of  the  amount  of 
the  capital  flock  of  the  k.iid  corporation,  and  of  the  debts  due  to  the  fame  ;  of  the  monies  ilepofited 
therein  ;  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  the  calh  in  hand  ;  and  fnall  have  a  right  to  infpeCt  fucU 
gener.ll  accounts  in  the  books  ofthe  bank,  as  fhall  relate  to  the  Ciid  flatements  ;  Provided  that  this  fiiall 
not  be  conflrued  to  imply  a  right  of  infpecting  the  account  of  any  private  iiidiviiiual  or  individuals 
with  the  bank. 

VI II.  And  be  it  further  enacled.  That,  if  die  faid  Corporation  or  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  or  to 
the  ufe  of  tlie  lame,  fhall  deal  or  trade  in  buying  or  felling  any  goods,,  wares,  merchandilc,  or  com- 
modities whatfoever,  conuarv  to  the  proviiioiis  i«f  this  act,  all  and  every  perfon  and  perlons,  by  wlioiu 
an V  order  or  direction  f>r  fo  dealing  or  trading  fhall  have  been  given,  and  jail  and  every  pei  (on  and 
pei  fbns  who  fhall  have  been  concerned  as  parties  01  agents  therein,  fliall  forfeit  and  lole  treble  the  va- 
lue of  the  goods,  wares,  nurchandifes,  and  commodities,  in^  which  fudi  dealing  and  trade  fliall  have 
been  ;  one  half  thereof  to  the  ufe  ofthe  informer,  and  tlie  other  lialf  there*f  to  the  ufe  of  the  Uniieil 
States,  to  ht  recovered  with  cofts  of"  fuit. 

IX.  Ant!  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  the  faid  corporation  lliaii  advance  or  lend  any  fnm,  for  the 
ufe  or  on  account  of  the  go.  irn.ment  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amoiuit  exceeding  one  liundred  thou- 
fand  dollars  ;  or  of  an-.  -'  i  '. .;  rate  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifty  thonfand  riollars ;  or  of  any  fo- 
reign pruice  or  flatc,  i  i  .-.  auJiurjfed  thereto  by  a  law  of  the  United  States)  all  and  every 
perfon  and  perfons,  hv  ;  le  order,  agreement,  confent,  approbation,  or  connivance,  fuch 
unlawful  advance  or  1  a.  ,  ;.  j  nv  =  ■■■en  nnHe.  upnn  conviiflion  thereof,  fliall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  t- 
very  Aicli  offence,  treble  tlie  vah;e  or  -n  •  :  ,'  ■:!  :  nn  or  funis,  which  ftiall  have  been  fo  unlawfully 
advanced  or  lent ;  one  fifth  thereof  to  t'l  -  i  i  mer,  and  the  reC.lue  thereof  to  the  ufe  of  the 
United  States;  to  be  dilpofed  of  by  1,.--                           1   vife. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enaCtcd.  That  tiie  i,  .'  1  i.  >  of  me  fa'd  Corp'iration,  originally  matle  paya- 
ble, or  which  fhall  have  become  payable  on  ucinaaiU  in  gold  aud  lilver  coin,  fhall  be  i-eceivabic  in  all 
payments  to  the  United  States. 

XI .  Antl  br  it  further  enaifted,  Tliat  it  fhall  be  H'v  fn!  for  the  Prcfldenf  ofthe  United  States,  at  any  time 
er  limes,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  Hrfl  Dav  cS  April  next,  to  raufr  a  iiibfrripti'iN  to  be  made 
to  tlie  ftock  of  the  fiia  Corporation,  ns  part  of  the  aforelaid  capital  Cork  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  on 
behalf  of  the  Unired  States,  to  an  amount  not  e:u-ceding  Two  Millions  of  Dollars  ;  to  be  naid  out  of  the 
monies  which  Ihrill  he  borrowed  by  virtue  of  cither  of  tire  acts,  the  one  entitled,  "  An  Act  making  pro- 
vilion  tor  the  debi  ofthe  United  State.^  ,"  and  the  oihtr  entitled, ''  An  Ait  making  provifion  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  r.eljr  ;"  borrowing  of  the  Hank  an  equ.-\l  fum,  to  be  applied  to  the  ptirpofes,  for 
which  the  laid  monies  fliall  have  been  procurtd;  reiiv.biirlable  in  ten  yeajs.  by  equal  annual  inflai- 
jiienrs;  or  at  any  time  liiOFier,  or  in  anv  s^'^'ater  proportions,  that  the  government  mav  think  fir. 

XU.  And  beit  finths-  enacted.  That  nootlur  Bai.k  Ihall  be  eltabfUhed  by  any  future  l-iw.t)f  the 
United  Slates,  durii.g  tiie  continuance  ofthe  Corporation  hereby  created;  for  which  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  pl-dsed . 

J-'re  Urirk  Aui'ujliis  MuhUnber?,  i8peaker  of  the  HouCe  of  Reprc ^ritatives. 
JF../11  Atiiim.  Vii-r-Prelideut  0}  the  United  States,  aod  Prelidciii  of  the  Stiiatc, 
Approved  Fc'.marv  the  2 ?tli,  1 7  j  1 . 

Ceor^e  li\tjl)ip.^iun,  Pief;aciit  ofthe  Unictil  S;atti. 


S^Madetuma    S^7^lcej=^GurTe7it, 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

HISTORY   of  the  Li  F  E  and  Character  0/ 
Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Co?itmued  from  page   fo.) 

ALTHOUGH  Dr.  Franklin  was  now  principally  occupied  with 
political  purfuits,  he  found  time  for  philofophical  ftudies.  He 
extended  his  eletlrical  refearches,  and  made  a  variety  of  experiments, 
pai;ticularly  on  the  tourmalin.  The  fmgular  properties  which  this 
llone  poflefles  of  being  electrified  on  one  fide  pofitively  and  on  the  o- 
ther  negatively,  by  heat  alone,  without  friction,  had  been  but  lately 
obferved. 

Some  experiments  on  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  made  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  had  been  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  Profefibr 
Simpfon  of  Glafgow.  Thefe  he  repeated,  and  found,  that,  by  the 
evaporation  of  ether  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  fo 
great  a  degree  of  cold  was  produced  in  a  fummer's  day,  that  water 
was  converted  into  ice.  This  difcovery  he  applied  to  the  folation 
of  a  number  of  phenomena,  particularly  a  fmgular  fatt,  wliich  phi- 
lofophers  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  account  for,  viz.  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  v/hen  in  health,  never  exceeds  96  de- 
grees of  E'ahrenheit's  thermometer,  although  the  atmofphere  which 
furrounds  it  may  be  heated  to  a  much  greater  degree.  This  he  at- 
tributed to  the  increafed  perfpiratioH,  and  confequent  e\  aporation, 
produced  by  the  heat. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Small  of  London,  dated  in  May  1760,  Dr. 
Franklin  makes  a  number  of  obfervations,  tending  to  fhew  that  in 
North  America,  north  eaft  ftorms  begin  in  the  fouthAveft  parts.  It 
appears,  from  actual  obfervation,  that  a  north  eaft  ftorm,  which  ex- 
tended a  confiderable  diftance,  commenced  in  Philadelphia  nearly 
four  hours  before  it  was  felt  in  Bofton.  He  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this,  by  fuppofing  that,  from  heat,  foine  great  rarefattion  takes 


1^2  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

place  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  the  air  further  north  being  cool- 
er rallies  in,  and  is  fuccecded  by  the  cooler  and  denfer  air  ftill  fur- 
ther north,  and  that  thus  a  continued  current  is  at  length  produced. 

The  tone  produced  by  rubbing  the  brim  of  a  drinking  glafs  with  a 
wet  finger  had  been  generally  known.  A  Mr.  Puckeridge,  an  Irilli- 
man,  by  placing  on  a  table  a  number  of  glafles  of  different  lizes,  and 
tuning  them  by  partly  filling  them  with  water,  endeavoured  to  form 
an  inlirument,  capable  of  playing  tunes.  ?Ie  was  prevented  by  an  un- 
timely end,  from  bringing  his  invention  to  any  degree  of  perfedion. 
After  his  death  fome  improvements  were  made  upon  his  plan.  The 
fweetnefs  of  the  tones  induced  Yjy.  Franklin  to  make  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments ;  and  he  at  length  formed  that  elegant  inftrument,  which 
he  has  called  the  j^nnoHica. 

In  the  fummer  of  1762  he  returned  to  America.  On  his  paflage,  he 
obferved  the  Angular  effed  produced  by  the  agitation  of  a  veflel,  con- 
taining oil  floating  on  water.  The-farface  of  the  oil  remains  fmooth 
and  undifturbed,  whilft  the  water  is  agitated  with  the  utmoft  commo- 
tion. No  fatisfactory  explanation  of  this  appearance  has,  we  believe, 
ever  been  given. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  the  thanks  of  the  Aflembly  of  Fennfylvania, 
*'  as  well  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty,  to  that  province  in 
particular,  as  for  the  many  and  important  fervices  done  to  America 
in  general,  during  his  relidence  in  Great  Britain."  A  compenfation 
o'i  (,'jooo  Pennfylvania  currency  was  alfo  decreed  him  for  his  fervices 
during  fix  yeqrs. 

During  his  abfence  he  had  been  annually  elefted  member  of  the 
Aflembly,  On  his  return  to  Pennfylvania  he  again  took  his  feat  in 
this  body,  and  continued  a  fteady  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 

In  December  1762,  a  circumftance  which  caufed  great  alarm  in  the 
province,  took  place.  A  number  of  Indians  had  refided  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancafter,  and  conducted  themfelves  uniformly,  as  friends  to 
the  white  inhabitants.  Repeated  depredations  on  the  frontiers  had 
cxafperated  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  determined  on 
revenge  upon  every  Indian.  A  number  of  perfons,  to  the  amount  of 
about  120,  principally  inhabitants  of  Donnegal  and  Peckftang  or 
Paxton  toM'^nfhips;  in  the  county  of  York,  afiembled  ;  and,  mounted 
on  horfcback,  proceeded  to  tlie  fettlemcnt  of  thefe  hannlefs  and  de- 
fencelefs  Indians,  whole  number  had  now  been  reduced  to  about  tweu- 
ty.  The  Indians  received  intelligence  of  the  attack  which  was  in- 
tended againsl:  thein,  but  difbelieved  it.  Confidering  the  white  peo- 
ple as  their  friends,  they  apprehended  no  danger  from  them.  When 
the  party  arrived  at  the  Indian  fettlement,  they  found  only  fome  wo- 
men and  children,  and  a  few  old  men,  the  reft  being  abfeht  at  work. 
They  murdered  all  whom  they  found,  and  amongft  others  the  chief 
Shahaes,  who  had  been  always  diltinguiihed  for  his  friendfliip  to  the 
whites.  This  bloody  deed  excited  much  indignation  in  the  well 
difpofed  part  of  the  community. 

The  remainder  of  thefe  unfortsnate  Indians,  who,  by  abfence,  had 
efcaped  the  mafl'acre,  were  conduced  to  Lancafter,  and  lodged  in  the 
jail  as  a  place  of  fecurlty.    The  Governor  iffued  a  proclamation  ex* 
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pTefling  the  ftrongeft  difapprobation  of  the  aftion,  offering  a  reward 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  perpertators  of  the  deed,  and  prohibiting  all 
injuries  to  the  peaceable  Indians  in  future.  But,  notwithftanding 
this,  a  party  of  die  fame  men  fhortly  after  marched  to  Lancatter, 
broke  open  the  jail,  and  inhumanly  butchered  the  innocent  Indians 
who  had  been  placed  there  for  (ecurity.  Another  proclamation  was 
ifl'ued,  but  it  had  no  effetl.  A  detachment  marched  down  to  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  murdering  fome  friendly  Indians, 
who  had  been  removed  to  the  city  for  fafety.  A  number  of  the  citi- 
zens armed  in  their  defence.  The  Quakers,  whofe  principles  are  op- 
pofed  to  fighting,  even  in  their  own  defence,  were  mofl:  adlive  upon 
this  occafion.  The  rioters  came  to  Germantown.  Tlie  governor 
fled  for  fafety  to  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  with  fome  others, 
advanced  to  meet  the  Paxton  boys,  as  they  were  called,  and  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  prevail  upon  them  to  relinquilh  their  undertak- 
ing, and  return  to  their  homes. 

The  difputes  between  the  Proprietaries  and  the  Aflembly,  which, 
for  a  time,  had  fubfidcd,  were  again  revived.  The  Proprietaries 
were  diflatisfied  with  the  couceflions  made  in  favour  of  the  people, 
and  made  great  (Iriiggles  to  recover  the  privilege  of  exempting  their 
eftatesfrom  taxation,  which  they  had  been  induced  to  give  up. 

In  1 763  the  Aflembly  pafled  a  militia  bill,  to  which  the  governor  re- 
fufed  to  give  his  aflent,  unlefs  the  Aflembly  would  agree  to  certain  a- 
mendments  which  he  propofed.  Thefe  conhfted  in  increafmg  the 
fines,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  fubftituting  death  for  fines.  He  wiftied  too 
that  the  officers  fliould  be  appointed  altogether  by  himfelf,  and  not 
be  nominated  by  the  people,  as  the  bill  had  propofed.  Thefe  a- 
mendments  the  aflembly  coixfidered  as  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of 
liberty.  They  would  not  adopt  them,  the  governor  was  obftinate, 
and  the  bill  was  loft. 

Thefe,  and  various  other  circumftances,  encreafed  the  uneafinefs 
which  fubfifted  between  the  Proprietaries  and  the  Aflembly,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that,  in  1764,  a  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to  by  the 
houfe,  praying  an  alteration  from  a  Proprietary  to  a  Regal  govern- 
ment. Great  oppofition  was  made  to  this  meaftire,  not  only  in  the 
houfe  but  in  the  public  prints.  A  fpeech  of  Mr.  Dickenfon,  on  the 
fabject,  was  publiftied,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  great 
pains  were  taken  to  fliew  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. A  fpeech  of  Mr.  Galloway,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickenfon, 
was  publiflied,  accompanied  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which 
he  ably  oppofed  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dic- 
kenfon's  fpeech.  This  application  to  the  throne  produced  no  efi^eA. 
The  proprietary  government  was  ftill  continued. 

At  the  elettien  for  a  new  Aflembly,  in  the  fall  of  i  764,  the  friends 
of  the  proprietaries  made  great  exertions  to  exclude  thofe  of  the 
adverfe  party,  and  they  obtained  a  fmall  majority  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Franklin  now  loft  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  which  he  had  held 
for  fourteen  years.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Aflembly,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  ftill  a  decided  majority  of  Franklin's  friends.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  provincial  agent,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  his 
enemies,  who  made  a  folemn  proteft  againft  his  appointment,  which 
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refiifed  admiffioii  upon  the  minutes,  as  being  unprecedented.     It 
was,  however,  piibliihed   in  the  papers,  and  produced  a  fpiritcd  re- 
ply from  him,  juit  before  his  departure  for  England. 
(To  be  continued.) 

TRANSLATED    FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Extracts  frotn  the  correjpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  ^Sweden,  zvhen  a  young  man,  with 
the  fuperintendents  oj  his  education. 

Count  Scheffer  to  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

MODESTY,  my  prince,  is  a  virtue  fo  graceful,  and  yet  fo  rare,' 
that  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we  ought  to  collect,  nay> 
engrave  on  brafs,  and  fculp  in  marble,  the  monuments  which  prove 
that  fhe  yet  exills,  and  which,  in  the  cafe  of  her  total  extinction, 
might  prove  to  pofterity,  that  flie  once  exifted.  I  have  lately  been 
informed  of  an  example  of  this  virtue  that  well  merits  your  notice.* 
— Field-marilial  L;aun  offered  to  one  of  his  general  officers,  the  com- 
mand of  a  ieleft  corps  deftined  for  an  important  expedition.  This 
general  defired  to  be  excul'ed  from  this  honourable  diftindlion,  candid- 
ly declaring,  that  he  thought  himfelf  unworthy  of  it :  that  he  could 
promife  a  faithful  difcharge  of  duty  on  wliatever  occafion,  and  in 
whatever  danger,  provided  he  was  placed  in  a  fubordinate  ftation ; 
but  that  a  fupreme  command  was  be)'ond  his  abilities.  The  marfhal, 
ftruck  with  admiration  of  this  noble  diffidence,  theught,  very  ju- 
dicioufly,  that  a  perfon  who  pollefled  fuch  a  felf-command,  was  alfo 
capable  of  executing  the  intended  truft  ;  and  therefore  did  not  fcruple 
to  give  him  pofitive  orders  for  the  purpofe  :  alluring  him  at  the  fame 
time  of  prompt  afllftance  in  cafe  of  need.  The  event  proved  that  the 
marfhal  was  right ;  the  general  having  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour, 
and  fhown  that  his  modelty  was  not  a  confcioufnefs  of  ignorance,  but 
a  delicate  fenfe  of  duty. 

This,  my  prince,  will  no  doubt  fnggeft  to  your  reflection,  that  mo- 
defty,  though  not  generally  numbered  among  the  civil  virtues,  is  yet 
one  of  the  mofi:  effential  to  the  public  good.  If  it  were  more  general, 
■w^e  iTiould  fee  many  renounce  public  employments  which  they  fo  ea- 
gerly pur  fue,  and  fo  badly  adminifter.  Princes  who  difpofe  of  thefe 
offices,  would  alfo  be  diffident  of  their  own  judgment,  and  confult  the 
beft^counfellors  in  a  choice  fo  important  to  the  State.  When  Lewis 
the'XIV.  would  place  Chamillon  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
war,  and  was  told  that  this  minifter,  though  otherwife  a  man  of  me- 
rit, was  not  qualified  for  this  place,  this  proud  monarch  replied,  I  will 
qualify  Mm;  and  in  this  conceit  he  chofe  a  man  who  fpoiled  his  affairs, 
and  whom  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  difplace,  after  an  experience  ru- 
inous to  France.    We  cannot,  therefore,  too  warmly  recommend  mo- 

*  This  was  written  in  1759. 
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defty  ;  to  iildividuals  in  general,  that  they  may  be  the  niol-e  agreea- 
ble m  focial  life  ;  to  men  that  run  the  career  of  ambition,  that  they 
may  not  diflionour  themfelves  in  employs  for  which  they  have  no  ta- 
lents ;  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  they  may  not  depend  too 
much  on  their  own  light,  efpecially  in  choofing  perfons  of  whom  they 
cannot  have  a  competent  knowledge. 

/Infwer  froju  the  Pr'mce, 
I  Perfectly  agree  with  you,  on  the  beauty  and  utility  of  modefty. 
The  general  whom  you  mention,  acted  in  a  manner  very  laudable. 
But,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  whether  a  young  officer,  whofe  charader  is 
not  yet  eftablifhed,  would  not  hazard  too  much  by  fuch  a  refufal  of. 
a  poll  of  honour  ?  whether  he  might  not  thereby  incur  the  fufpicion  of 
cowardice  ?  It  is  true,  even  fuch  unmerited  difgrace  he  ought  to  bear 
from  principles  of  honour  and  confcience  j  but  can  we  exped  fo  much 
from  the  weaknei's  of  human  nature  ? 

The  Count'!  reply. 
■  I  CANNOT  fee,  why  a  young  officer  fhould  fuffer  in  his  reputation, 
by  his  modeft  refufal  of  a  fuperior  command,  when  he  offers  his  fervi- 
ces  in  any  trial,  under  the  conduct  of  another,  as  the  Auftrian  general 
did.  Military  fervice  requires  bravery,  but  it  alfo  demands  genius 
and  experience.  He  that  refufes  to  ferve,  may  be  deemed  a  coward ; 
but  to  decline  a  high  ftation  can  proceed  only  from  amiable  modefty. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUAT. 

Account  of  the  Man  ufactories  o/ Cot  ton  and 
^VooL  CARDS,  m  the  City  of  PHILADELPHIA. 

THERE  are  few  manufadiories  fo  completely  eftablifhed  in  the 
United  States  as  that  of  cotton  and  wool  cards.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  difficulties  to  which  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  thene- 
ceflity  of  importing  the  wire  gave  rife  ;  yet  the  mechanical  ingenui- 
ty and  laudable  exertions  of  our  artifts  have  gradually  furmounted 
thofe  obftacles,  and  the  cotton  and  wool  cards,  made  in  the  United 
States,  are  now  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  that  could  be  imported,  and 
can  be  fold  fo  much  cheaper,  that  the  importation  of  this  article  has 
entirely  ceafed,  Confiderable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
machines  ufed  for  cutting  the  teeth  ;  and,  in  tliis  way,  the  expence 
of  labour  has  been  greatly  diminifhed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  prefent  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  the  c-ard-manufad:ories,  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  could  be  obtained.  In  Bofton,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia 
they  are  extenfive.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  manufactured 
in  Philadelphia  is  about  half  that  of  Bofton  and  double  that  of  New- 
York.  It  is  computed  that  not  lefs  than  twe/ve  dozens. of  ]^zirs  are  made 
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daily,  m  th  ce  manufacloiies  in  Philadelphia,  one  carried  on  by  the 
mellrs  Sellers,  another  by  mellrs  Weftcott  and  Adgate,  and  the  third 
by  Mr.  Perkins.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity,  refpecting  wliich  I  am  not  fo  well  informed  ;  but,  1  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  that  they  manufacture  at  leaft  Jour  dozens  of  pairs  daily, 
making  in  all  fixteen  dozens  per  day,  or  4992  dozens  annually. 
Thefe  are  fold  at  various  prices,  from  four  to  eight  dollars  per  doz.  ; 
but,  they  will  fcarcely  average  more  than  forty  fliillings  or  five  dol- 
lars and  one  third /er  dox.  as  a  greater  part  of  them  are  fold  under 
that  price.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  true  average  price,  the  grofs 
amount  will  be  26.624  dollars  ;  from  which  dedut^l;  one  dollar  per 
dozen,  for  the  wire,  which  is  pretty  near  the  average  coft  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  there  will  be  a  net  produce  of  21.632  dollars,  ariling  en- 
tirely from  the  manufadlure  of  American  materials.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  fo  valuable  a  branch  of  manufafture  cannot  be  fupplied  with 
wire,  in  any  other  way    than  by  importing  it   from  abroad. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  very  important  advantage  derived  to  the 
community  from  this  manufadure,  exclufive  of  the  money  which  it 
retains  in  the  country.  It  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  poor 
children,  who,  inllead  of  being  a  public  burthen,  asdoubtlefs  many  of 
them  would  otherwife  be,  or  of  being  fufFered  to  grow  up  in  habits 
©f  indolence  and  vice,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  and  are  early  habituated  to  induftry  ;  the  beft  foundation  for 
rendering  them  ufeful,  tlirough  life,  both  to  themfelves  and  their 
country.  The  teeth  are  generally  fet  by  children  of  this  defcription, 
forae  of  whem  are  not  more  than  eight  years  old  j  and  a  gentleman, 
of  confiderable  experience  in  the  bufmefs,  informs  me,  that  for  this 
they  receive,  upon  an  average,  two  fliillings  and  fix  pence  per  doz. 
This  allowance  upon  4992  dozens,  the  number  fuppofed  to  be  manu- 
factured annually  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  makes  1664  dollars, 
which  afford  a  confiderable  relief  to  the  poor  perfons  thus  employed  ; 
and  are  fo  much  added  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  nation. 

A  friend  to  Auurkan  MamifaBures. 
Phllad.   1 5th  March,  1 79 1  • 

LUDICROUS..    SIMILE. 

By  Mr.  Eurke. 

T  F  a  member  of  the  French  national  aflembly  afts  improperly  at  the 
\^  end  of  his  two  years  leafe,  it  does  not  concern  him  for  two  years 
more.  By  the- new  Frenclr  conftitution,  the  beft  and  the  wifeft  repre- 
fentatLves  go  equally  with  the  worft  into  this  Linibus  Patruvi.  Their 
bottoms  are  fuppofed  foul,  and-  they  muft  go  into  dock  to  be  refitted. 
Every  man  who  has  ferved  in  an  aflembly  is  ineligible  for  two  years 
after.  Juftasthefemagiftrates  begin  to  know  their  trade,  like- chimney- 
fweepers,  they  are  difcjualifiedi  for  cxercifing  it. 
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FOR  THE  UNI  VERS  AL  AS  YLUM. 

^KT  K  ACT  from  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilson's  conclud- 
ing Lecture,  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Munici- 
pal Law   a7id  Legislative  Authority. 

IH  O  P  E  I  have  now  performed  my  engagement :  I  hope  I  have  e- . 
vinced,  from  authority  and  from  reafon,  that  Consent  is  the  fole 
obligatory  principle  of  human  government  and  human  laws.  To 
trace  the  varying  but  powerful  energies  of  this  animating  principle, 
through  the  formation  and  adminiftration  of  every  part  of  our  beau- 
tiful iyftem  of  law  and  government^  will  be  my  pleafmg  taik,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  lectures.  Can  any  talk  be  more  delightful,  than  to 
purfue  the  circulation  of  liberty  through  every  limb  and  member  of  the 
political  body  ?  This  kind  of  aiiatmny  has  a  peculiar  advantage  :  It 
traces,  without  dejlroying,  the  principle  of  life. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  concife  view  of  the 
confequences  necefFarily  refulting  from  the  doftrine,  that  the  legiilative 
power  muft  be  "  abfolute,  uncontrolled,  and  fupreme." 

1.  The  power  which  makes  the  laws^  cannot  be  accountable  for 
its  condutl  :  It  cannot  be  fubmitted  either  to  hnm^n  judg7nent,  or  to 
hnm?iXi  pu}iijhmii?2t ;  for  both  thefe,  fays  PufFendorJBF,  fuppofe  ^./iiperior  ; 
but  a  fuperior  to  the  fupreme,  in  the  fame  order  of  men,  and  the  feme 
notion  of  government,  is  a  contradlftion. 

2.  If  to  every  human  law  a  fuperior  is  neceffary  ;  and  if  the  pow- 
er, which  makes  a  human  law,  muft  he  fupreme  ;  the  confequence  un- 
queftlonably  is,  that  that  power  cannot  be  bound  by  the  laws  which 
It  makes  :  For  where  fliall  we  find  a  fuperior  to  that,  which  is  fu- 
preme ?  "  When  a  civil  power,  fays  PuifendorfF,  is  conftituted  fu- 
preme, it  muft,  on  this  very  fcore,  be  fuppofcd  exempt  from  human 
laws,  or.  to  fpeak  more  properly,  above  them.  Human  laws  are  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  defires  of  the  fupreme  power,  concerning  matters 
to  be  obferved  by  the  fubjedls,  for  the  public  good  of  the  State.  That 
no  fuch  edicts  can  diretlly  oblige  the  fovereign  is  manifeft ;  becaufe 
his  very  ?iame  or  title  fuppofeth  that  no  bond  or  engagement  can  be 
laid  on  him  by  any  other  mortal  hand  :  And  for  a  perfon  to  oblige 
himfelf,  under  the  notion  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  fuperior,  is  an  impoffi- 
bility." 

3.  If  the  legiflativc  power  be  abfolute,  uncontrolled,  and  fupreme, 
all  oppofition  to  its  a6ts  muft  be  unlawful.  This,  indeed,  is  not  fo 
much  a  confequeuce  as  a  part  of  the  doftrine.  In  the  language  of  the 
Commentaries,  this  power  is  ''.irrefiftible." 

Many  recoUeft  the  numerous  and  the  extravagant  inferences, 
which,  at  a  former  period,  were  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  abfolute, 
irrefiftable,  uncontrolled,  and  fupreme  power  of  the  Britifli  Parlia- 
ment. They  will  fall  under  our  notice,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  principles,  the  rife,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  American  conftituti- 
ons  and  governments. 

I  have  ah-eady  mentioned,  that,  though  Sir  William  Elackftone 
was  the/;//,  he  has  not  been  the  lajl,  who  defined  municipal  law,  as 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  VL  No.  3.  S 
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applied  to  the  law  of  England,  upon  unfound  and  dangerous  princi- 
ples. His  doctrine  has  been  adopted,  though  with  fome  apparent  de- 
gree of  hefitation,  by  his  fucceflbr  in  the  yimrian  chair.  "  Every 
State  muft,  like  individuals,  be  fubjed  to  certain  rules.  The  necefli- 
ty  of  rules  infers  the  neceffity  of  polittcal  fuperiors.  The  giving  of 
laws  to  a  people  forms  the  moll  exalted  degree  of  human  fovereign- 
ty  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  in  ejfcB,  or  in  ftrict  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  *«/)■ 
truly  ////Tc/wf  power  of  the  State." 

The  fenlible  and  decided  Mr.  Paley,  in  his  Principles  of  moral  and 
political  philolbphy,  has  propagated  the  fame  docTtrine,  without  limi- 
tation and  without  referve.  "  As  a  feries  of  appeals  mult  be  finite  ; 
there  neceflarily  exifts  in  every  government  a  power,  from  which  the 
conftitution  has  provided  no  appeal ;  and  which  power,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  may  be  termed  abfolate,  ojnnipotent,  uncontrollable,  arbitrary, 
defpotic  ;  and  is  alike  fo  in  all  countries.  The  perfon  or  aflembly, 
in  whom  this  power  refides,  is  called  the  fovire'igti  or  fuprcvn  power 
of  the  State.  Since  to  \\\^ftvne  power  univerfally  appertains  the  of- 
fice of  eftabli/ljhig  public  la'ws  ,-  it  is  alfo  called  the  Ugtjlatun  of  the 
State." 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  doctrine  is  difleminated  wherever  the 
Commentaries  are  generally  received  as  authority. 

There  is  a  period  in  our  lives,  when  we  receive  i?}ipUcitly  whatever 
we  are  taught,  efpecij.lly  by  thofe,  in  whom,  we  think,  we  can  con- 
hde.  At  this  very  period,  the  Commentaries,  as  a  book  of  authority, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  young  gentlemen,  to  form  the  bafis  of  their 
law  education.  Is  it  furprifing  that  the  reception  of  its  doctrines 
ihould  be  indifcrtj/miate,  as  well  as  implicit  ?  Indeed  the  Jormer  is  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  the  latter. 

But  doclrines  received  implicitly  at  this  period  of  life,  are  not  ea- 
fily  difinilled  in  its  fubfequent  itages. 

Thefe  obfervations  explaiii,  and,  while  they  explain,  they  jufi'fy  my 
conduct  in  examining,  fo  fully  and  lb  minutely,  the  definitions  oi law 
in  general,  and  o'i  municipal  laiv,  given  in  the  Commentaries  on  the  laws 
of  England.  This  full  and  minute  examination  has,  at  the  fame  time, 
given  me  a  fit  opportunity  of  difcovering,  of  illuftrating,  and,  I  hope, 
of  eftablilhing  very  different  principles,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fci- 
ence  of  law.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  fcience,  it  is  all-important 
that  the  foundation  be  properly  and  furely  laid. 

Permit  me  to  clofe  this  fubjed  with  the  fentiments  of  a  very  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  judge,  on  an  occafion  fomewhat  fnnilar  to  this. 

The  principles  of  the  revolution  in  England  have  been  dear  to 
the  luhigs  :  They  have  been  oppofed,  in\  eterately  and  pertinaciouf- 
ly,  by  tories.  Some  pailages  in  the  law-performances  of  the  great 
and  good  Lord  chief  juilice  Kale  were  conceived,  on  both  fides,  and 
jaftly,  to  militate  againlt  tlie  principles  of  that  revolution.  Thefo 
pailages  were  cited  with  uncommon  exultation  ;  and  were,  no  doubt, 
diffeminated,  by  the  votaries  of  the  abdicated  family,  with  extraor- 
dinary zeal.  Seventy  years  after  the  revolution,  and  fixteen  years 
after  the  laft  rebellion,  which  was  raifed  in  order  to  overturn  its  hap- 
py eftabliftimcnt,  Mr.  Juftice  Foster  thought  it  his  duty  to  publifh 
fgrne  obfervation;  on  thofe  pafTages,  with  a  view  to  detect  and  expofc 
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thelv  mlftakes,  which  were  great  ;  and  to  defend  the  principles  on 
which  the  revolution  an-d  the  fubfequent  eftablifhment  were  founded. 
Concerning  thefe  obfervations^  and  the  publication  of  them^  he  thus 
fpeaks 

^'  The  caufe  of  the  Pretends}-  feems  noAV  to  be  abfolutely  given  up. 
I  hope  in  God  it  is  fo.  But  whether  the  root  of  bitternefs,  the  prin- 
ciples, which  gave  birth,  and  growth,  and  ftrength  to  it,  and  have 
been  twice  within  our  memory  made  a  pretence  for  rebellion,  whe- 
ther thofe  principles  be  totally  eradicated  I  know  not.  Thefe  I  en- 
counter, by  fhewing  that  certain  hiftorical  fadls,  which  the  learned 
judge  hath  appealed  to  in  fupport  of  them,  either  have  no  foundation 
in  truth  ;  or,  were  they  true,  do  not  warrant  the  conclufions  drawn 
from  them." 

''  The  paflag€S  I  animadvert  upon  have  been  cited  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  triumph,  by  thofe,  who,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them,  from 
the  dictates  of  mifguided  confcience,  have  treated  the  revolution  and 
prefent  eftablifliment,  as  founded  in  ufurpation  and  rebellion  ;  a7id 
they  are  in  every  Jlude?it's  hand.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  a  good  fub- 
jeft,  be  it  in  feafon  or  out  of  feafon,  caution  the  younger  part  oj  the  pro- 
fefion  againft  the  prejudices,  which  the  name  of  the  Lord  chief  jullice 
Hale,  a  name  ever  honoured  and  efteemed,  may  otherwifc  beget  in 
them  ?  I,  for  my  part,  make  no  apology  for  the  freedom  I  have  taken 
•with  the  fentiments  of  an  author,  whofe  memory  I  can  love  and  ho- 
nour, without-adopting  any  of  his.  miilakes  on  the  fubject  of  govern- 
Bient." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

SIR, 

THE  following  curious  fa<S:  throws  fo  mnch  Tight  on  the  ci- 
vil polity  af  an  Indian  nation,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accep- 
table to  your  philofophical  and  political  readers.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  report  laid  before  the  Coventor  of  Pennfylvania,  by  Timothy 
Matlack,  Samuel  Mac/ay  and  "John  Adlmn,  commiffioners  fent  out,  laft 
fummer,  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  the  weftern  waters.  Finding 
that  paxt  of  the  territory  of  the  Seiieca  Indians  lay  in  the  way,  fhould 
the  government  of  Pennfylvania  be  inclined  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  weftern  country,  by  the  route  which  they  w^ere  appoint- 
ed to  explore,  they  vilited  thofe  Indians,  and  found  them  fully  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  interefl;  in  tlie  pi-opofed  communication  ;  and  defirous 
that  it  fhould  be  fpeedily  opened.  What  follows  is  iit  the  commif- 
fioners' own  words. 

*^  On  the  commiflioners  arrival  at  the  town,  in  which-  the  Corn- 
planter  ufually  refides,  they  communicated  to- him,  and  the  men  of 
that  town,  the  errand  on  w^hich  they  came.  After  receiving  a  wel- 
come, and  an  approbation  of  their  bulinefs,  the  commiiEoners  retired, 
and  w^ere  about  to  proceed  forward,  when  they  were  again  called 
to  the  Council-houfe,  where  an  elderly  Indian  woman,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  CornplaJiter,  and  his  council,  ga-ve  in  charge  to  the  cam- 
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miffioners  to  Inform  your  Excellency,  "  That,  in  the  Seneca  nation, 
the  women,  have  as  much  to  fay  in  council  as  the  men  have,  and  in 
all  important  bufmefs  have  equal  authority:  that  all  affairs  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  are  under  the  {ole  direction  of  the  women :  That 
having  learned  from  their  wife  m.en,  that  the  bufmefs  they  came  on 
was  a  feai-ch  after  a  better  road  into  their  country,  than  the  ufuaj 
trading  path,  the  women  had  judged  it  proper  to  exprefs  their  ap- 
probation of  that  meafure,  which  they  law  was  equally  advantage- 
ous to  the  Senecas,  by  lelfening  the  expence  of  carriage,  as  to  the 
white  people  :  that  they  were  fenftble,  that  fince  the  game  was  go- 
ing from  among  them,  their  men  had  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in  hunting 
than  formerly  ;  yet  they  hoped  their  ti-pde  was  well  worth  their  at- 
tention :  that  the  propofal  made  lait  fpring  by  the  chiefs  of  their  na- 
tion, for  introducing  the  plough  amongft  them,  had  been  confidered 
and  approved  by  the  women ;  who  had  the  greateil  intereft  in  it,  as 
the  labour  fell  wholly  on  them :  That  they  had,  alfo,  approved  of 
the  requefl:  for  teachers  to  be  fent  among  them,  to  inftruft  their 
young  people  :  That  if  this  were  done,  they  hoped  that  their  nation 
might  become  one  people  with  the  Americans  ;  and  the  Senecas  would 
then  enjoy  the  advantages  which  they  perceived  the  white  people  de- 
rived from  their  fuperior  wifdom." 

B, 

AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

IN  the  year  i  7S0,  Deacon  Paul  Crowel,  of  Chatham,  (Cape  Cod) 
obferved  that,  on  his  lands,  the  rains  had  gullied  a  deep  place,  in 
a  Hoping  ground,  and  as  the  earth  caved  down  into  the  gulley,  it  o- 
pened  to  view,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
an  human  fkeleton.  As  the  ground  had  never  been  ufed,  as  a  bury- 
ing place,  fuice  the  Englifh  fettled  here,  the  perfon  buried  muft  have 
been  a  native.  From  the  hze  of  the  bones,  the  peiTon  appeared  to 
have  been  about  fix  feet  in  height.  Around  the  bones,  were  found 
fome  fmall  remains  of  wood,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  diflnlution  ;  and  the 
s^ppearance  was,  as  ifM^ome  crib,  or  box,  had  been  made  round  the 
body,  when  depofited  there. 

With  the  bones,  was  alfo  found  a  quantity  of  fea-weed,  fome  of  it 
entire,  in  a  natural  ftate,  and  fome  diflblving  and  mouldering  awayi, 
This  was,  no  doabt,  placed  in  the  grave,  as  a  bed  and  covering  to 
the  dead.  .  There  were  alfo  found  in  the  grave,  a  ftone  pipe,  and  an 
axe  or  hatchet,  and  an  inftrument  called  a  pipe  picker,  of  a  different 
fubllance,  apparently  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  part  of  fome  fifli.iNo 
doubt,  thefe  inftruments  were  depofited  with  the  dead,  under  that  i- 
dea  which  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  Indian  tribes,  that  thefe 
things  would  be  of  ufe  in  a  future  {tate.  Although  a  perfon  enligh- 
tened bv  chriflianity,  may  fmile  at  thefe  grofs  ideas  of  the  favage, 
they  were  fuch  as  his  circumftances  taught ;  and  their  ideas  and  cuf- 
toms  upon  this  fubjeft,  ferve  to  eftablilh  one  tx-uth,  viz.  that  they, 
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Jike  other  nations  of  the  earth,  believed  tlie  mmortality  of  the  foul. 
From  thefe  circumftanceS;,  it  appears,  that  this  perfon  muft  have  been 
buried  more  than  a  century  and  an  half;  and  that  any  of  the  feaweed! 
fhould  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  prefervation,  was  probably  owing  to 
the  faline  particles  with  which  it  was  impregnated. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Extract   of  a  Letter  from  a  Lady  in  Jamaica,  to  her 
Friend /w  Pennsyltanja  ;  0«  Novel  Reading. 

Mount  EdgecQvih^  1789. 
My  dear  cousin, 

BOTH  you  and  I  have  experienced  a  woful  change.    We  feen\ 
to   have    been  born  to  know  great  trials  ;  and  appear  to  be  fi;- 
milar  in  our  fentiments  and  feelings. 

Your  obfervation  of  time's  blunting  the  acute  edge  of  our  fenfibili- 
ty,  I  own  juft  ;  for  if  a  fair  ftate  of  the  trials  which  we  have  to  un- 
dergo, was  to  be  drawn  up,  and  laid  before  us,  we  fhould  tremble 
and  fmk  as  unable  for  the  talk.  But,  from  hope  and  ignorance,  they 
come  on  one  after  another,  and  we  look  back  with  amazement, 
and  almoft  doubt  whether  we  have  undergone  them  in  reality; 
But  we  muft  be  inwardly  fupported  by  that  fnpreme  poM'er  we  exiff 
in,  and  depend  on ;  or  our  feeble  nature  muft  often  fmk  under  the 
weight,  efpecially  when  it  falls  on  a  perfon  of  quick  fenfibility.  I 
perfedly  agree  with  you,  in  thinking  our  fex  is  much  and  tenderly 
indebted  to  the  great  novelift  Richardfon,  for  painting  virtue  in  fo 
pleafmg  a  garb,  in  his  various  performances.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
is  not  the  mind  fo  foftened,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  fo  ele- 
vated, by  the  frequent  perufal  of  fuch  delicate,  pathetic,  high  wrought 
ftrokes  of  fuperior  virtue  ;  as  to  give  the  attentive  reader  a  difrelifli 
for  the  more  common  enjoyments  of  life  ?  A  mind  by  nature  much 
prone  to  fenfibility,  and  inclined  to  the  fentimenta/^  imperceptibly  re- 
ceives impreflions  which  may  fo  far  fublime  the  ideas  and  fubtilize 
the  tone  of  the  nerves,  as  to  ftiarpen  the  thorns  and  roughen  the  rug- 
ged paths  of  life,  through  which  it  may  be  our  lot  to  pafs,  and  which 
might  be  much  lefs  felt  by  a  mind  that  was  only  filled  with  the  com- 
mon opinions  of  happinefs  and  mediocrity  :  To  minds  of  the  latter  caft' 
not  only  trifles  are  an  amufement  ;  but  difapointments,  in  many  ca- 
fes, feem  not  to  be  felt  with  that  poignancy  of  diftrels  which  the  more 
tender  and  irritable  experience,  that  have  read  much  of  the  aftecting 
Ipecies  of  compofition  ;  yet  I  will  allow,  the  latter  have  their  advan- 
tages, infome  points,  over  the  former,  and  perhaps  fuch  as  may,  in  fpite 
of  all  I  have  advanced,  turn  the  fcale,  for  if  they  apply  their  refined 
and  moral  novels  to  their  proper  ufe,  they  can  call  in  the  aid  oi  rea- 
fon  and  religion  to  their  affiftance,  by  examples  fet  before  them.  And, 
in  fome  nieafure,  reconcile  themfclves  to  think,  that  all  thofe  evils 
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muft,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  terminate  in  final  reft  ;  and  that  as  we 
are  at  beft  only  fliort  Sojourners  here,  the  more  patiently  we  bear 
our  journey,  the  lighter  and  more  pleafmg  every  Itep  will  become, 
as  being  nearer  its  end. 

1  am  now  fixty  three,  yet  I  can  enjoy  a  good  7iovel,  as  I  never  ex- 
clude any  fpccies  of  reading  that  I  can  comprehend,  and  which  has 
a  moral  tendency  ;  Therefore,  I  would  recommend  the  excellent 
novel  of  Cecilia  to  my  young  friends. 

D.     S. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

History    0/  PHILANDER    FLASHAWAY; 

or  the  Misfort lines  of  a  SCRIBBLER. 

BEFORE!  attempt  to  give  a  fketch  of  Mr.  Flafhaway's  talents 
and  hiftory,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  defcribe,  in  fome  degree,  the 
charadteriftics  of  his  immediate  predeceflbrs. 

Mr.  John  Flafliaway,  the  grand -father  of  our  hero,  was  born  In 
London,  in  the  year  1670.  \ou  may  therefore  prefume,  that  in  1688 
(the  epocha  of  the  Englifh  revolution)  he  was  equally  capable  of 
handling  a  pen  and  a  firelock.  He  was  a  companion  of  the  moft 
celebrated  authors  in  thofe  days  ;  perfedlly  underftood  the  art  of  ma- 
nufafturing  paragraphs  ;  and,  in  conjun£tion  with  a  Temple,  a  Swift, 
a  Locke,  and  a  number  of  fabaltern  writers,  obliged  the  public  with 
various  eflays  on  government ;  on  the  ftate  of  the  then  exiiting  poli- 
ticks ;  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ;  the  beft  means  of  preferving 
credit,  and  inculcating  religion  and  morality,  ^c.  He  was  a  friend 
of  toleration,  having  been  expelled  from  all  religious  focieties,  of 
which,  at  various  times,  he  had  become  a  member  ;  and  was  a  true 
patriot,  inafmuch  as  his  opinions  ever  coincided  with  thofe  of  the 
ruling  party  ;  for  in  Britain,  (which  has  been  fometimes  Ililed  a  re- 
public) the  majority  ought  to  govern. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  account,  I  fhall  barely  tranfcribe  Mr. 
Flafhaway's  words,  as  lately  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter. 

"  My  grand-father,  after  having  buifeted  the  waves  of  party  for 
many  years,  began  to  lead  a  retired  life  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fixty, 
died — in  a  jail — having  long  furvived  tlie  iiliie  of  his  Brahi.  My  fa- 
ther was  his  fole  begotten  in  the  flefh ;  the  heu-  of  his  poverty  and 
pride.  Educated  on  the  lap  of  party,  he  was  extremely  inquifitive, 
and  fometimes  querulous.  He  imbibed  the  love  of  religious  difputa- 
tion  from  the  nipple  of  his  nurfe,  and  was  known  to  articulate  high- 
church  and  low-church,  before  he  could  pronounce  bread  and  butter.. 
In  the  tenets  of  whiggifm  and  toryifm,  according  to  the  acceptation 
of  thefe  words,  in  thofe  days,  he  became  more  fully  verfed,  as  he  ad-, 
vanced  in  years,  than  in  his  catechifm.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
have  received  more  than  one  bow  from  Walpole  ;  to  have  Hiaken 
hands  witli  Gay  ;  to  have  travelled,  like  a  pilgrim,  to  Pope's  grott> 
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at  Twickenham  ;  and  to  have  dined  at  a  chop-houfe  with  Swift  and 
Steel.  Thus  qualified  and  honoured,  what  prevented  him  from  rifmg 
in  the  world,  with  refpeft  to  property  r  It  was  envy,  bafe  envy.  The 
great  were  alhamed  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him,  becaufe 
TO  reward  him  adequately  was  out  of  their  power  ;  and  at  an  advanc- 
ed age  Ke  married  his  landlady,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
jail. 

Although  by  this  union  a  mutual  obligation  was  conferred,  (as 
Ihe  procured  a  hufband  by  it,  and  he  was  preferved  from  imprifon- 
ment,)  yet  it  is  ftrange,  that  they  aever  lived  in  harmony.  He  ex- 
celled at  the  pen,  and  ilie  in  the  powers  of  the  tongue.  Knowing 
him  to  be  a  writer,  Ihe  imputed  to  him  thofe  farcafms,  in  the  public 
prints,  which  had  reference  to  women  ;  and  accufed  him  of  lazinefs, 
even  when  exhauftedby  ftudy  ;  often  lamenting,  that  fhe  had  not  mar- 
ried a  cobler,  in  preference  to  a  fcribbler.  He,  in  turn,  complained, 
that  his  meals  were  always  at  too  late,  or  too  early  an  hour  ;  that  domef- 
tic  difputes  prevented  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  ;  that  lier  extravagance  diverted  his  mind  from 
the  national  debt  ;  and  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  write  like. 
Plato,  when  tormented  like  Socrates.  At  length,  gentle  reader,  her 
firft  child  died,  and  I  rulhed  into  the  world  ;  the  heir  of  poverty  and 
of  petulance  ;  the  fport  of  fortune,  and,  more  tlian  probably,  the  fu- 
ture victim  of  want. 

After  having  endured  exiftence  for  nearly  three  years  after  my 
birth,  both  parents  expired  about  the  fame  time.  In  nothing  did  they 
ever  feem  to  agree,  but  in  the  period  of  their  diffolution. 

I  was  now  left  an  orphan,  without  property,  expectations,  or 
a  friend.  The  country,  however,  in  which  I  was  born,  was,  like 
this,  remarkable  for  humanity.  I  was  taken  to  a  charitable  infti- 
tution ;  there  decently  attended  to  ;  and  in  due  feafon  received  thole 
rudiments  of  education,  which  I  have  afliduoufly  laboured  to  im- 
prove. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  (I  mean  in 
books)  with  Drake,  Dampier,  and  others ;  and  was  particularly 
-attached  to  works  of  fancy.  At  eighteen,  having  been  for  fome  time 
apprenticed  to  a  haberdafher,  I  commenced  my  career  in  politicks. 
What  obligations  have  I  not  conferred  on  a  North,  and  a  Fox ;  on  a 
Eurke  and  a  Clive  I  But  I  have  been  ever  treated  with  ingratitude — 
except  by  printers,  bookfellers,  and  ballad-fmgers.  They  have  oft- 
en, to  their  credit  be  it  fpoken,  preferved  me  from  famine,  that  moft 
«ruel  fcourge  of  genius. 

Determined  at  length  on  quitting  England,  I  embarked  foon  after 
the  peace  for  America.  My  genius  has  by  no  means  drooped,  nor 
has  my  pen  been  idle  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  write  the  heads  of  a  bill 
for  alegiflator,  commencement  orations  for  young  gentlemen,  or  the 
items  of  an  account  for  a  tavern-keeper. 

Should  this  fketch  of  my  life  attract  the  notice  of  fuch  as  are  wil- 
ling and  able  to  encourage  literary  talents,  I  fhall  devote  myfelf  in- 
tirely  to  the  pen  and  the  prefs  ;  and,  after  having  been  half-ilarved 
in  Europe,  humbly  hope,  that  I  fliall  not  be  fuffered  to  perifli  by 
buDger  in  Araerica," 
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Such  is  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  who,  had  he  perfevered  in  his  o- 
riginal  occupation,  might  have  refle(fted  credit  on  fociety  ;  and 
experience  evinces,  that  there  are  many  miferable  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  who  might  have  been  rich  and  happy,  had  they  per- 
fevered in  their  original  vocations.  To  fuch,  the  hiftory  of  Philan- 
der Flalhaway  affords  an  ufeful  leflbn. 

A.  W. 
Philadelphia^      1 791- 

On  the  Fallacy  of  the  PoliticalDoctrine, 
that  Civil  Liberty  can  only  exiji  in  a  Small 
Territory.* 

WHATEVER  be  the  fize  of  the  territory,  the  celerity  of 
all  motions  would  be  greater  in  free  conftitutions,  judici- 
ouily  conftrufted,  than  in  communities  confiding  only  of  multitudes 
-without  arrangement,  and  actuated  by  the  caprices  of  tyranny. 
Fear  has  never  proved,  nor  can  it  ever  be  rendered,  a  motive  fo 
powerful  and  certain,  as  intereft  well  defined,  and  generating  pub- 
lic affeftion.  That  defpots  fliould  be  more  competent  to  the  tafk  of 
fuiting  particular  laws  to  particular  occafions,  as  they  may  rife  m 
an  extenfive  empire,  than  magiftrates  entrufted  with  power,  in  con- 
fideration  of  virtue  aud  talents,  is  too  abfurd  to  deferve  confideration. 
That  political  liberty  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  occupy  only 
fmall  fpots  ;  and  that  when  nations  extend  their  borders,  and  be- 
come populous  and  opulent,  theyneceflarilylofe  their  liberty,  is  a  per- 
nicious opinion  of  Montefquieu  ;  and  is  owing  to  an  error  into  which 
he  has  frequently  fallen,  of  not  diftinguifhing  political  and  fcientific 
truth  from  hiftorical  fa£t.  If  he  had  faid,  the  talents  ncceflary  to 
form  political  conftitutions  are  fo  uncommon,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tendino-  the  exercife  of  them  fo  great,  that  they  feldom  advance  be- 
yond experiments  and  models,  in  contracted  fpaces  ;  that  when  thofe 
fpaces  are  enlarged,  and  particularly  by  fudden  or  violent  accidents, 
the  greateft  men  are  apt  to  fhrink  from  the  tafk  of  extending  their 
plans  ;  and  that  defperate  adventurers  feize  the  diredion  of  tumul- 
tuous torrents,  under  the  denomination  of  generals  or  monarchs, 
this  would  have  been  ftating  truths,  and  alledging  reafons  ;  but  it 
would  not  have  proved  the  author's  opinion — that  the  evil  is  in  the 
form  of  government ;  and  that  nothing  can  redrefs  it. 

*  This  is  an  extradl  from  Ledlures  on  Political  Principles,  by  Mr.  Williams,  who 
has  examined  many  of  the  opinions  of  Montefquieu,  with  a  manly  freedom.  This 
extrad:,  we  hope,  will  induce  fome  able  American  politician  to  take  up  the  fubjecfl, 
on  more  extenfive  ^'rounds;  for  there  is  probably  no  opinion  of  Montefquieu,  from 
the  refutation  of  which  fo  much  fatisfacftion  would  arife  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  they  have,  at  this  moment,  an  experimental  proof 
vi  its  fallacy  ;  hut  it  is  to  be  feared,  notwithftanding,  that  yowf  are  apprehenfive  left 
this  ihould  not  continue,  without  any  better  reafon  for  their  fears  than  Montcfquiea's 
opinion. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL   ASYLUM. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  petition  of  Svi^dky  Horses  in  the  faid  city 
humbly  Jheweth, 

THAT  your  petitioners  are  confcious  of  the  humble  rank  af- 
figned  to  them  by  their  creator,  and  that  they  cheerfully  fub- 
mitto  the  pre-eminence  of  man  in  the  fcale  of  animal  beings,  by  yield- 
ing the  labour  of  their  lives  for  his  benefit. 

That  in  return  for  this  fubmiffion  to  the  firft  of  animals  which  in- 
habits our  globe,  they  expeft  to  be  treated  with  juftice  and  humanity. 

That  thefe  two  cardinal  virtues,  which  are  of  univerfal  obligation 
from  m«n  to  beall,  as  well  as  from  man  to  man,  have  been  violated 
towards  your  petitioners  in  many  particulars,  of  which  they  beg 
leave  to  lay  a  detail  before  your  honourable  board. 

Many  of  us,  after  having  ferved  as  coach-horfes,  for  15  or  20  years, 
are  fold  to  carters,  and  compelled  to  drag  loads  of  wood  beyond  our 
ftrength. — Our  failure  is  feverely  punilhed  by  being  beaten  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner,  not  only  on  our  bodies  and  limbs,  but  on  our 
heads,  by  which  means  many  of  us  have  loft  the  ufe  of  our  eyes.  The 
food  we  receive,  while  in  the  hands  of  thefe  our  new  mafters,  is  fcan^ 
ty  in  quantity,  and  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  our  teeth,  which 
are  both  decayed  and  leflened  in  number,  by  the  effects  of  age  upon 
them. 

Many  of  your  petitioners  are  compelled  to  work  all  the  week,  and, 
inftead  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  reft  on  the  fabbath  day,  which  tlie 
creator  of  the  world  intended  equally  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  beaft, 
we  are  hired  out  to  failors  and  others,  who  know  nothing  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  fpecies,  and  who,  by  hard  I'iding,  and  ftarvingus, 
greatly  impair  our  ftrength,  and  thereby  render  us  unfit  for  the  la- 
bour of  the  enfuing  week. 

Many  of  us,  who  are  the  property  of  citizens  and  kept  in  livei  ^  fta- 
bles,  are  deprived  of  the  allowance  of  grain  paid  for,  by  our  mafters, 
by  the  fervants  of  the  faid  livery-ftables,  and  thereby  we  are  fo  much 
injured  in  our  ftrength,  as  to  difappoint  the  expectations  of  our  maf- 
ters, when  we  are  called  into  their  fervice. 

Many  of  us  are  kept  idle  during  the  week,  and  ridden  only  on  fua- 
days,  by  which  means  we  lofe  our  health,  for  want  of  exercife  ;  and 
afterwards  are  obliged,  unwallingly,  to  fhare  with  our  mafters  in  the 
profanation  of  a  day  allotted  to  the  beafts  for  reft,  and  to  man  for 
the  public  worfliip  of  his  maker. 

Many  of  us,  who  are  ufed  only  as  carriage-horfes,  are  taken  out 
of  warm  ftables,  and  expofed,  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  the  doors 
of  gentlemen's  houfes,  at  all  hours  of  the  evening  and  night,  in  cold 
and  wet  weather,  waiting  uritil  young  ladies  have  fitted  their  craws 
and  biftiops,  or  till  young  mafters  have  fitted  their  collars,  and 
fixed  their  ihoe-ftraps,  by  which  means  we  have  caught  colds,  and 
have  afterwards  faftered  a  great  decay  in  our  health  and  ftrength. 
Your  petitioners  having  briefly  ftated  their  grievances^  humbly  r«* 
Uni.  Asyl.  Fo/.  VL  No.  3.  T 
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(jueft  that  the  corporation  would  redrels  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
their  wlfdom  fhall  dlrecl.  They  Ihall  trefpafs  upon  the  time  of  the 
corporation  only  while  they  luggert  to  them  the  following  reflexions. 
That,  as  the  enjoyment  of  your  petitioners  in  life  are  few,  compar- 
ed with  thpfe  of  man,  their  wants  and  fufFerings  fhould  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  That  food,  rell,  health,  and  warmth  conftitute 
the  principal  part  of  their  happlnefs.  That  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
them  of  thefe  comforts  is  enhanced,  by  their  not  being  fupplied  with  a 
hundred  enjoyments  which  are  peculiar  to  man.  That  they  are, 
notwithftanding,  connected  with  him  by  many  common  ties.  They 
were  called  to  partake  with  him  of  the  bleffings  of  exiftence,  by  the 
fame  Almighty  and  benevolent  Being  ;  they  enjoy  with  him  the 
fruits  of  the  divine  goodnefs.  In  air,  light,  water,  and  food  ;  and  they 
fliare  with  him  in  the  daily  protedion  of  the  fame  kind  and  bountiful 
parent  of  the  unlverfe. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  all  the  horfes  in  Philadelphia,  by 

Bay.      1 

Black, 

Sorrel. 

Grey 


A    committe,    for    the 
purpofe  of  petitioning  the 


Star.       \       'corporation. 
Roan.    J 

FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Wisdom  and  Truth  ;  An  Allegory,  in  Hvo  Parts, 
Part  the  Second."^ 

Count  all  the  joys  which  profperous  vice  attains, 
'  *Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from,  and  difdains. 

Pope. 

NO  fooner  was  the  little  ftranger  introduced  into  our  regions, 
than  his  mamma,  who  did  not  chufe  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
fuckling  him,  fought  out,  with  indefatigable  pains,  for  a  female  to 
fupply  her  place.  After  many  eflays  and  enquiries,  {he  met  with  one, 
who  by  many  was  thought  to  refemble  herfelf ;  but  fne  was  milder  in 
her  afped;,  and  had  a  fofter  tone  of  voice,  which  on  fome  occafions 
dwindled  into  a  whiniKg  accent.  The  tattling  neighbourhood  whifper- 
ed,  that,  by  the  mother's  fide,  Ihe  was  fifter  to  Faljhood\\^xit\i;  for 
Falfhood  was  not  bafe  born,  but  was  the  child  of  Self-love  and  Subtlety  ; 
and  Tn/th  faid  that  Subtlety  had  cn?Ji.  con.  with  Hypocrify,  and  that  Dlf 
fimulation  was  the  child  of  that  affair.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  I  do  not 
aflert  for  truth  this  piece  of  fecret  hiftory,  Dijfunul  ition  was  educated 
at  a  polite  court,  far  from  the  rural  fcenes  of  the  Placid  Grove  ;  fhe, 
with  all  her  refinements,  could  not  keep  clear  of  Lothario,  and  he  left 
her  in  a  fituation  to  difcharge  the  office  of  fofter-mother  to  Cunning. 
She  was  allowed  to  bring  her  young  fon,  who  was  called  Stratagem, 

*  For  Part  Firft  fee  the  Afylum  for  laft  month,  page  93. 
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to  the  mount,  where  h©was  the  conftant  companion  and  play-mate  of 
luafter  Cunning.  The  latter  throve  amazingly  under  the  managemeng 
of  the  two  ladies.  On  a  tranfient  furvey  he  appeared  to  refemble  his 
father  ;  but  thofe  who  were  intimate  with  Wt/do-m,  and  ikilled  in  Phy. 
fiognotny,  faw  he  had  much  more  of  his  mother  in  his  countenance  :  Kq 
was  near-iighted,  and  had  a  /ly  fquint,  whereas  Wijdojn  had  an  open 
front,  full  eye,  and  much  fire.  Although  there  was  a  great  fmiilitude 
between  the  voice  of  Cunning  and  that  of  his  father,  yet  there  was  in 
the  latter  a  manly  note  which  the  other,  with  all  his  art,  could  never 
imitate,  though  he  was  an  excellent  mimick. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  all  the  tricks  and  contrivances  of  this 
little  urchin,  his  temper  appearing  to  be  what  is  faid  of  the  Channiiony 
to  take  a  tin&ure  from  whatever  it  was  near  ;  yet,  though  to  appearance 
variable,  his  grand-father,  (by  his  mother's  fide)  Self-iove,  was  always 
the  predominant  feature  of  his  character.  He  appeared  fonder  of 
Stratagd-m  than  of  any  thing,  yet  if  he  could  out-wit  him  by  any  turn 
or  quirk,  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  though  he  had  been  the  greateft 
ftranger.  Straiagivi  was  two  years  older  than  Cunning,  and,  as  he 
grew  up,  affifted  him  in  all  intrigues,  not  attended  with  perfonal  danr 
ger  ;  they  both  on  all  occr.fions  took  care  to  ihun  that,  as  they  ha4 
much  natural  timidity.  Thefe  children  had  an  amazing  knack  of  putT 
ting  bigger  boys  on  any  enterprifc  of  danger,  and  then  reaping  the 
larger  part  of  the  fpoil  the  others  had  ventured  hard  to  obtain. 

They  fpent  many  days  in  the  woods,  making  gins  and  decoys  for 
fquirrels  ;  they  had  the  honour  to  be  among  the  hrft  who  thought  of 
the  happy  invention  to  take  a  live  worm,  and  place  it  writhing  on  a 
b2ard<:d-hock,vi\\v:)a.  jags 2i\\  its  fenfible /^r/j, and  re-produces  torture  oix 
the  gills  and  throat  of  the  poor  filh,  who,  fnappiug  at  its  food,  is 
drawn  up  by  the  triumphant  angler.  One  of  his  molty?/«//>'  ihi7igs  (as 
he  termed  it)  was  to  iliin  frogs  alive,  and  fee  how  far  they  would  fkip 
and  leap  after  their  fkins  were  off.  His  mamma  and  nurfe,  when  he 
was  but  a  year  old,  ufed  to  thread  hull-finches  and  other  infects,  like 
teads  on  a  ftring,  alive,  and  divert  him  with  their  torn  wings  and 
maftied  bodies  ;  and  as,  like  all  children,  he  foon  was  tired  of  one 
object,  little  land-tortoifes  were  brought  and  coals  of  fire  put  on  their 
hacks,  to  make  them  run  faft,  contrary  to  their  nature. 

As  Stratagem  and  he  grew  older,  if  any  difficulty  occurred,  they 
would  Ileal  the  neighbours  tools  and  utenfils,  to  forward  their  defigns ; 
and  that,  info  artful  a  manner  as  to  elude  all  danger  of  being  caught 
in  the  fad:,  or  punifhed,  for  his  mamma  and  nurfe  told  him,  none  but 
fools  were  ever  <letected.  As  he  grew  older,  and  the  powers  of  his 
mind  expanded,  he,  with  Stratagem,  made  many  iraprovements  too 
tedious  to  relate.  They  contrived  a  walking  cane,  which  appeared  lik? 
a  common  cane  ;  but  being  hollow  within,  on  the  leaft  touch,  a  fpring 
would  produce  a  fharp  dagger,  and  furprize  the  uniufpecling  and  often 
innocent  traveller  with  its  point.  Of  all  aaiuials  an  ape  was  that 
which  Cunning  moft  delighted  in  ;  but  he  could  not  abide  a  dog,  he 
faid  they  were  fuch  fools  as  to  flarve  rather  than  leave  their  owners, 
and  they  were  always  fmelling  out  every  thing  one  did.  His  mamma 
indulged  him  with  a  monkey  ;  iudced  they  appeared  very  congenial 
characters. 
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At  length  iVifdont,  who  lived  a  very  retired  ■life  in  the  grove,  with 
his  daughter  <^0/'//£'CT/>/^//o/;,  who  came  down  to  ftay  with  him,  frequent- 
ly heard  of  the  forward  genius  of  mafter  Cunnivg,  and  that  he  per- 
formed exploits,  which  were  looked  on  as  very  extraordinary  at  fo 
early  a  period  of  life. 

Wifdovi  by  jio  means  approved  of  the  education  which  he  knew  the 
boy  muft  receive  at  the  Mmnt,  fo  he  fent  his  old  fervant  Honefly  with 
his  compliments  to  Faljhood,  and  dehred  fhe  would  permit  her  fon  to 
come  and  take  his  refidence  fome  years  at  the  Placid  Grove,  as  he 
was  now  of  an  age  to  receive  fome  ieilbns  which  did  not  immediate- 
ly fall  under  the  compafs  of  female  government. 

Fatjhood  was  much  gratified  by  this  piece  of  attention  from  Wifdoviy 
as  flie  never  had  been  honoured  with  the  lead  notice  from  him  fmce 
her  important  vifit  to  the  Placid  Grove.  She  cheerfully  difpatched 
her  fon,  after  giving  him  a  few  private  inftruftions  how  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  IVi/doTu  ;  flie  wilhed  to  fend  Stratagem  to  be  his  com- 
panion, but  that  old  Honefty  firmly  refufed,  faying  "he  forefaw  he 
fhouid  have  plague  enough  with  one  of  the  brats,  without  being 
worried  with  a  brace  ;  and  added,  that  he  believed,  before  they  part- 
ed, he  fhouid  have  reafon  to  remember  the  cordial  M'ater  he  had  to 
amble  after  one  dark  night,  ten  years  ago."  Since  Faifhood  could  not 
obtain  the  requeft  for  Stratagem  to  attend  her  fon,  ihe  begged  that 
he  might  be  accompanied  by  the  next  objeft  of  his  regard,  namely, 
the  ape  ;  and  this  HoneJIy  granted  by  way  of  compromife. 

Cunning  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  young  companion  ;  and 
though  he  appeared  to  grieve  at  the  feparation,  he  did  not  think  ten 
minutes  about  it,  for  old  Honefty  told  him  that  his  mafter  would  not 
approve  of  Stratagem's  coming  by  any  means  :  tliis  flexibility  of  tem- 
per did  not  proceed  from,  any  fenfe  of  duty,  for  that  he  had  no  notion 
of,  but  art  of  felf-intereft,  which  was  the  leading  clue  to  all  his  adtions. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Placid  Gxost,  Cunning  was  ftruckwith  an 
awe  and  reverence,  on  the  general  face  of  things,  which  appeared 
gloomy  to  him,  and  not  near  fo  agreeable  as  the  gay  and  airy  tafte 
which  prevailed  in  the  Mount  of  Vanity.  Wtfdom  received  him  with 
a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  gravity,  fuitable  to  his  charafter  ;  and 
Contemplation  with  a  compofed  politenefs  :  but  he  conceived  an  irre- 
concilable averfion  to  her,  which  he  concealed  under  the  moft  per- 
fect appearance  of  refpeft  and  attention. 

IVtfdojn  obferved  all  his  movements,  with  the  moft  exadl  fcrutiny  : 
he  faw  he  had  a  prodigious  ftiare  of  his  mother  in  his  compofition, 
but  he  was  in  hopes  that  time,  good  examples,  and  daily  inftruftions 
would  eradicate  his  natural  bent.  But  wifdom  knew  not  half  his 
cuirks  and  turns.  Befides,  his  paternal  afFeftion  a  little  biaft'ed  him 
in  favour  of  the  boy  ;  and  Contemplation  was  too  good-natured  to 
tell  tales.  IVifdom  endeavoured  to  make  his  fon  admire  the  pifture  of 
Tru'.h,  which  hung  in  the  bower  of  Contemplation.  This  was  among 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education,  in  order  to  try  his  difpofition. 

Cunning  wowlA  appear  all  attention,  and  would  often  break  out  in- 
to exclamations  of  admiration  at  his  father's  inftruftions.  "  Ah, 
cried  he,  I  faw  nothing  like  this  !  I  heard  nothing  like  this  at  the 
ralnce  of  my  mamma  !  to  be  fure,  fhe  is  my  mother,  and  it  does  not 
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become  me "     Here  he  would  flop,  and  bend  his  head,  as  if  h« 

meant  to  fupprefs  a  figh  ;  and  by  that  mearts  fcreen  a  fmile,  to  liiink 
how  he  was  deceiving  old  Grey-Beard,  for  that  was  the  appellation 
he  beftowed  on  JVifdoin,  in  places  where  he  apprehended  it  would  not 
be  mentioned.  He  was  an  excellent  mimick,  and  his  favourite  a- 
mufement  was,  to  take  off  any  little  oddity  that  appeared  in  amiable 
characlers;,  and  place  it  in  a  moft  ridiculous  point  of  view,  to  divert 
his  little  circle.  Old  Honefty  never  could  be  brought  to  like  him  ; 
but  in  all  their  bickerings,  he  fo  far  got  the  better  of  that  faithful 
domeftick,  that  the  latter  never  made  complaint  to  his  mailer  about 
him. 

A  few  inftances  of  his  ready  knack  ftiall  be  given,  to  fliew  that  he 
knew  how  to  fubftitute  an  excufe  for  a  reafon,  according  to  the  tem- 
per he  had  to  deal  with.  As  was  above  mentioned,  he  was  void  of 
qompaflion  to  any  thing  he  had  in  his  power.  Wifdc?n  came  unawares 
on  him  at  one  time,  and  found  him  fending  an  unfortunate  cat  up  in 
the  air  on  a  bladder.  His  father  reproved  him,  m.ade  him  releafe  the 
animal,  and  alked  how  fuch  a  barbarous  acftion  could  enter  his  mind. 
He  directly  anfwered,  that  '^the  barbarity  of  it  never  occurred  to 
him,  he  was  fo  totally  engrofled  with  the  experiment  of  the  effects  of 
air,  and  preflure  and  counter-prefTure,  which  he  had  heard  lVifdo7n 
lecture  on  to  fome  of  the  bigger  boys  of  the  neighbourhood."  On 
another  occafion,  his  father  caught  him  inhumanly  cutting  and  hack- 
ing a  turtle-dove,  the  fame  remonflrance  was  given  by  lVifdo?u  as  in 
the  affair  of  the  cat ;  and  dmnhig  replied,  "His  lectures  on  the  won- 
ders of  animal  life  had  excited  a  curiofity  in  him  to  mark  the  pipes 
and  channels  that  it  pafled  through." 

Wifdotu  charged  him,  for  the  future,  not  to  attempt  any  experi- 
ments of  the  kind,  unlefs  when  fome  one  was  with  him,  who  knew 
how  to  direct  the  operation  to  his  benefit ;  and  he  promifed  to  give 
up  thefe  experiments  for  the  future. 

Wifdovi  was  one  day  writing  very  intently  on  an  abflrufe  fubject, 
which  required  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  pupil  in  the  room, 
and  no  third  perfon  :  Wifdcm  was  haflily  called  out,  on  fome  bufinefs,  he 
locked  the  door,  left  Cunning  in  the  room,  and  all  the  writing  appara- 
tus on  the  table.  He  fpon  returned,  and  found  the  pen  mangled^  and 
chips  of  it  on  the  floor.  He  reproved  the  boy  for  attempting  to  mend 
the  pen ;  the  child  denied  it :  upon  which  his  father  remonflrated  with 
him  on  the  folly  of  fuch  conduct,  when  the  proof  was  fo  plain,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  chips  on  the  flpor,  and  no  foul  elfe  having  been 
in  the  room.  He  was  about  to  correct  him,  for  his  pbftinate  perfeve- 
rance  in  an  untruth,  when  the  boy,  in  tears,  and  with  the  mofl  folemn 
afleverations,  vowed  he  was  clear  of  the  charge.  /f^//]^/o«2  looked  on  this 
as  a  ferious  tranfaction  ;  and  as  he  was  fometimes  liable  to  reveries, 
and  abflraftions  of  thought,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  might  have 
taken  the  knife,  and  forgot  that  he  had  done  it,  from  his  deep  thought 
on  the  fubject  which  engaged  his  attention.  Sufpicion  was  no  part  of 
the  character  of  Wifdovi ;  he  felt  hurt  that  he  had  accufed  his  fon,  and 
for  fome  time  after  treated  him  with  uncommon  affection,  to  make  a- 
mends  for  his  late  unkindnefs.  A  fhort  time  after,  Cuntihig  boafted, 
among  his  play-mates^  how  he  bad  flung  old  Grey-Beard  iji  the  affair 
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of  the  pen.  A  blunt  boy  of  the  groupe  faid,  ''  And  were  you  not 
afliamed  to  tell  fach  a  lie  i"  "  1  told  no  lie/'  replied  Cunn'mg,  ''my 
father  charged  me  with  mending  his  pen  ;  whereas  I  did  not  mend, 
but  fpoiled  it."  S^arious  were  the  evahons,  and  flimfy  fubterfuges  of 
this  little  genius,  to  elude  detection  and  puniOiment,  in  which  art  he 
made  every  day  greater  proficiency,  as  a  moral  poet  applies  to  a- 
nother  ocaiion. 

^'^Grows  with  our  growth,  and  flrengthens  with  our  ftrength.  " 

(To  he  concluded  In  our  next.) 

Account  of  the  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT. 

(Tran/Iated  from  the  Abate  Toderini's*  hiftoiy  of  Turkijh  Literature, 
publijhsd  at  Venice  in  1787.) 

AS  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difcern,  fays  the  author,  to  colour 
e-jcf'-j'  thing  with  the  appearance  of  religion  and  jitjlice — to  make  'a. 
trapc  of  public  offices,  and  change  thein  often — and  to  punijh  -with  death  the 
fmaheji  fruits — are  the  chief  engines  of  the  Ottoman  policy. 

A  blind  obedience  to  the  fovereign's  will  is  inculcated  on  youth, 
more  as  a  matter  of  religion  than  of  ftate.  Fourteen  of  his  fubjeds  the 
tyrant  may  every  day  put  to  death,  without  affigning  any  other  mo- 
tive than  fecret  infplration.  The  Mufti's  acquiefcence  is  fjfficient  to 
give  force  and  authority  to  the  moft  abfurd  ordinance.  The  moftdif- 
hcult  enterprizes  are  held  forth  as  willed  by  heaven,  and  written  in 
the  combination  of  the  ftars,  as  feen  by  the  imperial  Aftrologer. 
War  with  chriftian  princes  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  religious  one  ;  and 
they  who  die  in  the  held  of  battle  are  accounted  Martyrs, 

The  fadden  and  frequent  changes  in  the  public  offices  keep  in  con- 
tinual awe  and  depreffion  tlie  molt  powerful  perfons  in  the  empire  ; 
and  the  fear  of  being  in  a  moment  reduced  from  the  height  of  prof- 
perlty  to  the  loweft  gulpli  of  mifery  prevents  them  from  amafling 
great  riches,  or  forming  dangerous  cabals.  True  it  is,  that  during 
their  lliort  adminiftration  they  fqueeze  from  the  wretched  people  as 
much  money  as  they  can,  by  every  fraudful  artifice,  and  defpotic  vio- 
lence. The  injured  vaflals  murmur  and  complain ;  but  government 
winks  at  the  oppreffion,  with  a  view  to  feize  at  length  the  colledled 
fpoils.  Under  the  fpecious  veil  of  equity  the  cruel  peculator  is  ftran- 
gled,  and  the  whole  fruits  of  his  rapine  carried  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury. 

Such  is  the  difmal  piAure  of  the  Turkifh  polity — a  polity  altoge- 
thgr  Machiavelian — before  a  Machiavel  appeared ;  though  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  none  of  their  political  writings  are  fo  deteftable  as  thofe 
oiths  Prince  of  Machiavel. 

*  This  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  information  refpefting 
the  Turks,  from  a  rcfidence  of  fevcral  years  at  Conilantinople. 
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On  the  CAUSES    -which  produce   Famine    in  China, 
and  the  Means  ufed  for  Preventing  it, 

(Trajijlatsd  fro7}i  the  Abbe  Gkoh-Ek's  Defcript'mi  oj  China  J 

WHAT  prevents  famines  in  Europe  is  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  the  facility  with  which  one  country  may  be  fupplied  from 
another  :  China  is  deftitute  of  this  advantage. — Placed  by  itfelf  in 
the  extremity  of  Afia,  and  furrounded  by  barbarous  nations,  it  muft 
nourifh  itfelf,  and  procure  from  its  own  foil  whatever  is  neceflary 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  that  immenfe  number  of  inhabitants  which  is  con- 
tained in  its  provinces.  This,  therefore,  at  all  times,  has  been  the 
grand  objeft  of  the  care  of  the  publick  minifters.  China  has  always 
had  granaries  and  magazines  erefted  in  every  province,  and  in  mofl 
of  the  principal  cities,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  in  times  of  fear- 
city.  We  ftill  read  orders  and  edidts  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  which 
are  full  of  the  tendered  expreffions  towards  their  fuifering  fubjeds. 
We  call,  fay  they,  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  enjoy  refofe,  until  lue  have  re- 
lieved the  publick   inifery. 

Thefe  fatherly  expreffions,  if  taken  literally,  muft  be  underftood 
as  refpefting  the  time  when  the  Chinefe  were  governed  by  Empe- 
rors of  their  own  nation,  who  confidered  their  fubjefts  as  their  chil- 
dren. At  prefent,  the  theory  is  ftill  the  fame  ;  orders  are  ifliied  in 
the  like  manner ;  and,  in  the  provinces,  they  eafily  impofe  upon 
thofe  who  hear  them  publifhed ;  but,  at  court,  all  thefe  fine  words, 
which  praftice  belies,  are  reduced  to  their  proper  value.  The  Em- 
peror perhaps  may  ftill  have  the  fame  affediion  for  his  fubjedts  ;  but 
the  officers  who  are  entrufted  with  his  orders,  are  far  from  executing 
them  with  equal  zeal.  The  delays  and  impediments  that  keep  back 
fuccour,  for  the  moft  part  prevent  it  from  arriving  feafonably.  When 
the  crop  has  failed  in  any  of  the  provinces,  before  the  mandarins, 
who  have  the  government  of  it,  can  fend  their  memorials  to  court  ; 
before  thefe  memorials  have  palled  through  all  the  hands  neceflary' 
to  convey  them  to  the  Emperor  ;  before  this  prince  has  aflembled  the 
grandees  and  different  tribunals  ;  and  before  commiflaries  are  ap- 
pointed and  fent  out,  the  fuffering  people  are  reduced  to  the  greateft 
extremities,  and  a  thoufand  unhappy  wretclies  periffi  before  any  affift- 
ance  arives. 

Another  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain  in  China,  is  the  prodigious 
confumption  which  is  occafioned  daily  by  the  compofition  of  wines, 
and  of  a  kind  of  fpirituous  liquor  called  rack.  This  is  one  of  the 
grand  fources  of  the  evil,  both  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  pro- 
vinces ;  government  is  not  ignorant  of  it  ;  but  it  employs  too  weak 
means  to  prevent  it.  Proclamations  have  often  been  publilhed,  for- 
bidding the  diftillation  of  rack.  The  orders  of  the  court  are  every 
where  pofted  up,  and  announced  in  all  the  cities  by  the  governors. 
Officers,  appointed  for  th^  purpofe,  vifit  the  ftill-houies,  and  deftroy 
the  furnaces,  if  nothing  is  given  them  ;  but  if  the  owner  flips  into 
their  hand  a  few  pieces  of  iilver,  they  fhut  their  eyes,  and  go  fome- 
where  elfe  to  ad  the  fa;me  farce.     The  mandarin  fometimes  goes 
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round  himfelf ;  the  workmen  are  then  felzed  and  thrown  into  prlfon ; 
after  which,  they  are  condemned  to  be  whipped,  or  to  carry  what  is 
called  the  cangue  ;  but  they  are  never  punifhed  with  death.  The  ma- 
kers of  wine  then  change  their  habitations,  conceal  themfelves  for  a 
iliort  while,  and  again  begin  their  operations. 

FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

On  the  Happy  Influence  of  the  Female  Sex  in 
Society,  and  the  Absvrd  pradice  of  feparating  the 
Sexes  immediately  after  Dinner. 

SO  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  that  little  lord  of  this  infe- 
rior world,  is  his  counter-part,  the  woman,  that  flie  conftitutes 
the  mod  eflential  portion  of  his  felicity,  abftrafted  from  every  idea  of 
a  fenliial  nature  ;  and  although  we  know  one  end  of  her  creation  was, 
that  fhe  might  be  the  mother  of  mankind  ;  yet  that  flie  might  alfo  be 
a  rational  companion  for  the  other  fex,  was  not  the  leaft  confidera- 
ble. 

Who,  that  confiders  the  amiable  qualifications  of  the  fair  fex, 
but  muft  feel  an  animation  of  foul,  fuperior  to  what  any  other  terref- 
trial  objeft  is  capable  of  giving. — The  beauteous  form,  the  exquifite 
fenfibility,  the  enchanting  animation,  the  pleafing  fallies  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  aftonifhing  quicknefs  of  perception,  by  which  the  fe- 
male mind  is  capable  of  the  moft  fublime  elevations,  together  with 
that  foftnefs,  delicacy,  and  refinednefs  of  manner,  with  which  heaven 
has  endued  her,  all,  all,  confpire  to  captivate  and  charm  the  foul  of 
man  1 

From  thefe  excellencies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  how  fuitable  a  com- 
panion for  man  !  Man,  the  rougher  fex,  who  though  perhaps  more  ca- 
pable of  deep  ftudy,  and  the  inveftigation  of  abflrufe  fubjedls,  yet 
wants  that  enlivening  vivacity — How  fitly  qualified  to  footh  his  cares 
and  give  a  more  excellent  ^&;//  to  his  pleafures  I  We  may  juftly  adopt 
the  poet's  drains. 

^'  Man  was  at  firft  a  rude  unpolifti'd  mafs, 

Till  nature  fram'd  that  charming  creature  woman. 

All  kind  and  foft,  all  tender  and  divine, 

To  mend  our  faults  and  mould  us  into  virtue. 

And  by  the  fweets  of  her  refrefliing  goodnefs. 

Prepare  our  taftes  for  never  ending  joys." 

Otway. 

I  atn  well  aware  that,  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  others,  we  may  allow 
there  is  no  general  rule  without  exception. — Certain  it  is  there  are 
fome,  even  amongfl:  the  ladies,  who  have  not  united  thefe  amiable  qua- 
lities in  them;  but  in  general  it  is  the  cafe,  and  thefe  various  charms 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  mind  has  been 
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cultivated  by  education.  Even  the  exterior  beauties  are  connderably 
dependent  on  a  due  cultivation  of  the  mind.  What  attention  then  is 
neceflary  to  female  education  !  and  1  muft  fay,  with  the  moft  pleafmg 
fenfations,  that  I  have  obfervedan  increafing  regard  paid  to  this  Iburce 
of  fecial  happinefs,  within  a  few  years  pail;,  in  tliele  States.  Kow 
are  thofe  nations  to  be  pitied  and  defpifed,  who  coniider  the  female 
part  of  the  fpecies  as  far  inferior  to  the  male,  and  in  confequence, 
entirely  difregard,  and  totally  neglect  to  inftrurt,  their  daughters,  con- 
lidering  them  only  as  the  future  (laves  of  feme  rightful  lords  and  maf- 
ters,  who  fhall  bid  higheft  for  them  in  their  purchafe.*  Amongft 
thofe  defpicable,  narrow  mind^ed  wretches,  are  to  be  numbered  thofe 
who,  from  a  pretended  efteem  and  value  for  the  women,  keep  them 
fliut  up  at  home,  or  only  permit  them  to  walk  out  veiled  and  attended, 
and  by  this  means  deprive  fociety  of  lb  invaluable  a  bleiling  as  the 
company  and  converfation  of  the  ladies. 

I  doubt  not  but  every  citizen  of  America  will,  at  once,  join  with 
me  in  reprobating  fuch  conduft,  without  imagining  they  are  in  any 
meaiiire  tainted  with  a  fimilar  vice,  viz.  banifhing  the  Isdies  from  fo- 
ciety. But  ^vhat  will  they  fay,  when  I  tell  numbers  of  the  moil:  po- 
lite and  falliionable  gentlemen  of  the  prefent  day  ;  and  Americans 
too,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ."  and  ''thou  art  the  man  !"  I  amfure  their 
bofoms  would  glow  with  refentment,and  they  would  fpurn  at  the  very 
idea,  and  perhaps  demand  fatisfaction.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  give 
them  the  fatisfadtion  of  proving  the  fa6t — I  will  not  undertake  to 
prove  that  they  run  the  length  of  the  Chinefe,  Turks,  and  even  fome 
Europeans  ;  that  is,  they  don't  entirely  exclude  them  from  the  fociety 
of  the  gentlemen  ;  but  are  fo  cruel  to  the  ladies  of  their  own  families, 
unjuft  to  themfelves,  and  uncivil  to  their  vifitors,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  company  and  converfation  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  for  acon- 
liderable  portion  of  that  time  their  friends  or  acquaintance  fpend  with 
them  !  In  fhort,  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  mean  that  odious  cullom  of  banifh- 
ing the  ladies  from  the  table  immediately  after  they  dine,  from  a  fup- 
polition,  either  that  they  are  difqualified  to  partake  in  the  converfa- 
tion, or  that  a  loofe  is  to  be  given  to  converfation  upon  fuch  vulgar 
or  indecent  fubjefts,  as  would  be  difguding  to  a  delicate  and  refined 
mind.  I  cannot  help  faying  that  I  am  always  heartily  vexed,  when 
invited  to  take  a  dinner  with  an  acquaintance,  at  my  holVs  paying  me 
fo  poor  compliment,  as  to  fuppofe  me  pleafed  at  the  expulfion  of  the 
mod  agreeable  and  charming  part  of  the  company  ;  with  the  difmif- 
fion  of  the  moft  delightful  part  of  the  entertainment — But  why  Ihould 
I  refent  his  fuppofing  my  tafte  fimilar  to  his  own  ?  Becaufe  I  know 
that  he  is  indeed  influenced  by  cuftom,  in  a  conduft  which  his  own 
judgment  condemns  ;  and  therefore  muft  fuppofe  that  his  guefts  would 
be  beft  pleafed  with  a  difpenfation  of  tyrannic  cuftom,  fincethey  were 
likely  to  be  fo  much  the  gainers  by  it,  in  exhilirating  their  fpirits 
with  the  delicious  potation  of  a  mental  neftar,  inftead  of  ftupifying 
their  fenfes  with  the  foporifick  quality  of  the  grape-juice.  He  who 
forms  other  ideas  of  the  tafte  of  his  company,  neceflarily  fmks  them, 

*  Tt  is  a  well  known  fatSl  that  feveral  of  the  eaftcrn  nations,  at  this  day,  fell  their 
daughters  to  be  the  wives  of  the  purchafers ;  and  polygamy  being  allowed,  the  more 
■wives  a  man  has  tlie  richer  he  is,  they  being  confidered  a$  fo  many  Saves. 

UN  I,  As  Yi.  To/,  r/.  No.  3.  U 
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in  his  own  mind,  fome  degrees  nearer  the  level  of  brutes,  by  fuppof- 
ing  they  prefer  the  feniiial  gratiiication  of  drinking,  to  the  plealing 
and  relined  one  of  an  accompliflied  woman's  converfation. — 1  know 
the  fons  of  Bacchus,  who  are  wedded  to  the  bottle,  will  condemn  fuch 
fentiments ;  and  would  rather  part  with  one  half  their  mental  fa- 
culties than  part  with  this  jovial  ruddy  companion.  This  is  evident  by 
their  fo  frequently  bartering  their  reafon  for  their  bottle. 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  fee  a  company  of  rational,  and  fometimes  fen- 
fible,  and  in  other  refpects  polite  men,  difcarding  the  mod  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation,  merely  to  intoxicate  themfelves,  degrade  their 
natures,  and  engage  in  the  mod  vulgar  and  indecent  difcourfe  ?  Sure- 
ly it  is.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  it  is  not  for  this  purpofe  the  ladies 
are  difmiiled.  If  not,  why  are  they  obliged  to  withdraw  ?  you  an- 
fwer,  it  is  of  choice.  This  may  be  tlie  cafe,  for  wlien  men  are  de- 
termined to  become  brutes,  angels  will  unqueftionably  forfake  them. 
— I  doubt  not  but  there  are  fome  families  where  the  ladies  withdraw' 
from  ]nere  cuftom  ;  nor  do  the  gentlemen  always  become  inebriated, 
in  confequence  ;  but  they  are  deprived  of  a  blefling.  Why  do  we 
not  follow  the  worthy  example  of  our  allies,  the  French  ?  They 
would  think  it  the  higheft  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  their  guefts,  to 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  preferring  the  liquor  to  the  ladies — They  too 
well  know  the  pleafure  of  their  conversation ;  therefore  they  fay, 
hes  De?fio'!/elles  anhnent  la  cojiverfatioti.  Which  is  literally  true  ;  for 
the  fubjedls  which  are  generally  difcufled  at  fuch  feafons  are  not  the 
intricate  mazes  of  politicks,  the  perplexing  theorems  of  mathemati- 
cal inveftigation,  nor  the  dull  calculations  of  the  counting-houfe  ;  but 
that  familiar  flow  of  difcourfe,  on  common  fubjefts,  generally  called 
fmall  talk,  which  requires  an  eafe  of  exprellion  and  quicknefs  of 
thought,  and  we  may  add,  genuine  wit,  to  fupport  it  with  fpirit. 
Thefe  we  fhail  find  more  generally  united  in  the  ladies  :  and  as  more 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  their  education,  we  find 
them,  for  the  moft  part,  qualified  to  converfe  upon  almoft  every  im- 
proving, as  well  as  pleafmg,  topic  of  converfation. — I  am  no  enemy 
to  a  cheerful  glafs  of  wine,  but  then  I  would  have  it  «  la  Framoife, 
have  my  tumbler,  and  drink  during  the  meal,  or  when  I  am  dry,  and 
that  either  mixed  or  pure,  as  I  like. — When  the  cloth  is  removed,  let 
the  wine  be  removed  ;  and  if  there  is  any  charm  in  fitting  round  the 
table  for  an  hour  longer,  let  the  coffee  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
ladies  will  partake  with  us — I  am  furprifed  this  cuftom  is  not  more 
generally  adopted,  efpecially  among  the  families  who  do  not  make  a 
point  of  debauching  every  gentleman  that  dines  with  them.  Some 
there  are  who  will  pufli  about  tiie  bottle  briMy,  with  the  exprefsde- 
fign  of  knocking  down  their  company;  and,  indeed,  unlefs  a  gentle- 
man has  virtue  enough  to  endure  the  ftigma  of  clowniflinefs,  or  the 
appellation  of  a  milk-fop,  he  muft  become  a  downright  brute — This 
is  a  fcandal  to  a  virtuous  people,  and  an  infringement  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  a  free  citizen — When  1  have  made  propofitions  for  reforming 
this  abufe,  by  the  example  of  fome  of  our  leading  charafters,  it  has 
been  objecled,  that,  whatever  their  motives  may  be  in  difmifllng  the 
bottle  inflead  of  the  ladies,  they  will  be  branded  with  the  imputation 
of  covetoufnefs ;  and  that  they,  are  more  defirous  of  preferving  the 
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wine  than  partaking  of  the  converfation  of  the  women  !  I  might  juftly 
reply  to  this,  that  none  but  the  invidpus  and  illiberal,  or  the  toper  and 
fpunger,  would  or  could  di-aw  fuch  conclufions,  and  they  are  not 
worth  regarding. 

But  as  I  really  am  ferioufly  in  earned  to  promote  this  reformation, 
I  would  propofe  a  method  by  which  every  afperfion  of  that  kind  may 
be  obviated,  the  defign  accomplifhed,  and  another  valuable  end  an- 
fwered  at  the  fame  time — Let  fome  of  our  dilUnguiihed  characters, 
whole  example  will  have  an  effed  upon  the  minds  of  others ;  or 
thofe  who  are  from  their  ftations  entitled  to  lead  the  falhion  ;  or 
fome  whofe  fortune  will  give  them  pretenfions  to  lead,  adopt  the 
mode  recommended  above,  viz,  let  the  wine  be  removed  with  the 
cloth,  the  coffee  introduced,  and  the  ladies'  company  folicited  ;  but 
previous  to  the  party's  breaking  up,  or  the  company's  retiring,  let 
the  mailer  of  the  houfe  calculate  the  quantity  of  wine  ufually  drunk 
upon  fuch  occalions,  with  the  coft,  call  in  a  fervant,  deliver  the  mo- 
ney to  him,  and  direct  him  to  go  and  put  it  into  the  charity-box,  or 
bellow  it  on  fome  worthy  objeft.  This  would  entirely  exculpate 
him,  bani&  a  mod  pernicious  faftiion  out  of  his  houfe,  fet  a  worthy 
example  for  others,  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  poor,  and  enfuie 
their  prayers  and  bleflings. — There  would  be  a  kind  of  merit  in  fuch 
charities,  for  when  we  give  without  denying  ourfelves  fome  fuperflui- 
ty,  it  is  only  like  throwing  away  that  for  which  we  have  no  ufe.  It  is 
faid  of  Dean  Swift,  that  when  he  dined  without  company,  he  ufually 
drank  a  pint  of  fmall  beer,  and  gave  to  fome  needy  perion  the  price 
pf  a  pint  of  wine. 

In  reprobating  this  irrational  and  odious  praftice  of  fitting  to 
drink  after  dinner,  I  have  never  fo  much  as  hinted  at  the  immorality, 
not  to  fay  impiety  of  fuch  a  practice,  well  knowing  that  this  conli- 
deration  would  have  hut  little  weight  with  people  of  fafhion,  or 
thofe  who  are  the  dupes  of  the  polite  practices  that  have  been  enu-r 
merated,  andareflaves  to  Bacchus  ! — I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
draw  my  arguments  from  fuch  circumflances  as  are  calculated  to 
ftrike  their  fenfes. — Let  us  farther  reflect  what  the  ladies  themfelves 
mull  think  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  votaries  at  a  ilirine  where 
no  female  is  admitted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  tacitly  inform  them, 
they  exped  a  joyous  companion  in  the  decanter,  wliich  they  prefer 
to  ail  their  fmiles,  their  charms,  or  their  converfation  ! — — Often, 
when  I  have  feen  the  ladies  withdraw  upon  the  removal  of  the  doth, 
and  introduction  of  the  wine,  I  have  thought  of  the  very  civil  mode 
in  which  the  Turks  difmifs  their  vifitors,  when  tired  of  their  com- 
pany. A  fervant  enters  with  a  chaiRng-dilh  of  coals,  upon  which  is 
ftrewed  Ibme  odoriferous  gums,  and  the  cenfer  of  fmoaking  incenfe 
is  carried  round  to  eachperfou  v/hofe  company  is  to  bedifpenfed  with) 
Vrhich  is  a  concife  method  of  bidding  him  depart,  and  is  well  underflood 
by  the  gueft,  who  cordially  withdraws,  without  the  lead  refentment, 
xuftom  having  eftablifhed  the  mode. — Therefore,  if  the  ladies,  upon 
fight  of  our  polite  chaffing-dilh,  move  oif  without  feeming  refent- 
snent,  and  appear  tolerably  pleafedwhen  you  fee  them  next,  yet  aflur- 
edly  they  are  vexed  at  heart,  when  they  refleft  upon  the  bafe  prefer- 
ence; ^nd  the  contemptible  ideas  we  mud  entertain  of  them 
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Befides,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan,  there  -would  arlfe 
advantages,  both    of  a  phyfical  and   political  nature,  to  individuals, 

as  well  as  to  the  publick  at  large. Our  conftitutions  would  be 

lefs  injured  by  excefs  in  drinking,  our  circumftanccs  lefs  embarrafled 
by  the  expence,  and  our  manners  more  refined — The  publick  would 
aifo  reap  tl>e  advantage,  as  the  lefs  wine  there  is  drunk,  the  lefs  will 
be  i;nporred,  which  will  throw  fo  much  of  the  balance  of  trade  in 
cJur  favour,  in  the  political  fcale. 

PHILOKOINONEAS. 

O'ri  the  Useless  NESS    and  Folly    of   attempting   to 
dev elope  the  Origin  o/' Civil  Society. 

(Frovi   Williavis's  LeClures   on  Political  Principles.) 

THE  principles  of  civil  fociety  are,  like  thofe  of  the  fciences, 
to  be  deduced  from  experience,  obfervation,  and  refle<Stion  ; 
not  from  the  fables  of  tradition,  nor  the  reveries  of  imagination.  How 
the  firft  houfe  was  conftrudled,  or  what  were  the  precife  motives  for 
erecting  it,  would  not  be  a  more  fruitlefs  inquiry,  than  the  exaft 
paifion,  or  fentiment,  which  collected  the  firft  community.  The  ar- 
chitect, the  moralift,  and  the  politician,  muft  be  governed  by  final 
caufes  ;  the  greateft  poffible  utility  and  pleafure  to  be  derived  both 
from  the  ingenious  conftru6lion  of  the  habitation,  and  the  wife  infti- 
tution  of  the  fociety. 

^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^»^ 

Population,  luithont  refped  to  Property,  ought  to 
be  Represented   in  a  Free  Government, 

(From  the  Jame.) 

N  free  ft-ites,  the  befl:  inheritance  of  every  man  Ihould  be  the  laws 
and  the  conftitution  ;  not  his  eftate  or  his  chattels  :  and  the  beft 
property  of  the  ftate  is  the  induftry,  talents,  and  attachment  of  the 
people ;  not  the  lands  they  poflefs.  The  feudal  idea  of  regulating 
political  meafures,  by  portions  of  land,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  only  appendages,  is  not  yet  difcarded.  Grave  fenators  utter 
the  abfiirdiries,  that  forefts,  fields,  and  blades  of  grafs  may  be  repre- 
lented  by  men.  When  the  grafs  is  confumed  by  cattle  ;  and  thofe 
cattle  by  men — muft  not  men  be  reprefented  i"  Perhaps  they  may,  as 
containing  the  grafs.  The  poficffion  of  property,  is  of  itfelf  a  fuf- 
ficient  advantage  ;  and  it  is  unjuft  and  impolitic  to  add  to  the  advan- 
tage, at  the  expenfe  of  labour,  induftry,  and  talents  ;  which  are  the 
beft  and  moit  valuable  refources  of  every  community  !  Nothing  but 
a  civil  oifence  or  crime,  lliould  exclude  a  citizen  the  privilege  of  fufr 
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frage  in  the  appointment  of  legiflators  and  magiftrates,  who  are  to 
determine  on  his  happinefs  and  life.  It  is  this  circumftance  which 
gives  attacliment  and  public  fpirit  to  a  whole  people  :  the  lands  and 
riches  of  the  country  may  be  divided  among  a  few  of  its  inhabitants. 
Siiffrages  and  property  have  no  more  connedion,  than  fuffrages  and 
nobility,  or  fuffrages  and  military  rank. 

The  power  of  appointing  governors  by  fuiFrg.ge_,  does  not  imply 
or  require  an  equality  in  perfonal  confideration,  or  in  property.  It 
is  founded  in  the  reafonablenefs  of  having  a  choice,  where  appoint- 
ments may  reftrain  our  public  anions,  and  difpoie  of  our  property 
and  lives.  All  men,  on  fuch  occafions,  Ihould  be  confidered  as  equal, 
and  entitled  ftriftly  to  equal  confideration  ;  for  all  commit  all  into 
the  hands  of  government.  The  property  and  talents  of  individuals 
may  be  unequal,  and  private  advantages  or  difadvantages  arife  from 
them  ;  but  in  all  intercourfes  of  the  community  v/ith  government, 
every  citizen  is  equally  an  unit  ;  and  every  violation  of  this  equali- 
ty, whatever  the  ftate  be  denominated^  is  an  approach  to  defpo- 
tifm. 

ANECDOTE  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

IN  the  days  of  Peter  the  Third  of  Caftile,  a  canon  of  the  cathed- 
ral of  Seville,  afFefted  in  his  drefs,  and  particularly  in  his  flioes, 
could  not  find  a  workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoemaker, 
to  whom  he  applied,  after  quitting  many  others,  having  brought  him 
a  pair  of  fhoes,  not  made  to  pleafe  his  tafte,  the  canon  became  furi- 
ous, and  feizing  one  of  the  tools  of  the  Ihoemaker,  gave  him  with  it 
fo  many  blows  upon  the  head,  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  j 
unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  a  fon  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  eldeft  of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  com- 
plaints to  the  chapter  :  the  canon  was  profecuted,  and  condemned 
not  to  appear  In  the  cheir  for  a  year.  The  young  fhoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a  livelihood,  and, 
overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat  down,  on  the  day  of  a  procef- 
lion.  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  in  the  moment  the  pro- 
ceffion  pafled  by.  Amongft  the  other  canons,  he  perceived  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial  affection,  rage, 
and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of  his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly 
upon  the  prieft,  and  flabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was 
feized,  convifted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned  to  be 
quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruel,  and  whom  the 
Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call  the  Lover  of  Juftice,  was  then  at 
Seville.  The  affair  came  to  his  knowledge  ;  and,  after  learning  the 
particulars,  he  determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the  young 
ihoemaker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he  firft  annulled 
ihe  fentence,  juft  pronounced  by  the  clergy ;  and  after  afking  the 
young  man  of  what  profeflion  he  was,  "  I  forbid  you,  faid  he,  to  make 
ihoes  for  a  year  to  come." 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

INTRODUCTION  /o  a  Charge  Delivered  to  a 
Grand  ]vKYfor  the  county  q/"  Philadelphia,  March 
'jth.  1 79 1.  By  Enoch  Edwards  Efq.  Prefident  of 
the  Court  of  ^arter-SeJfwns, 

Gentlemen   of  the  Grand  Jury, 

AS  mankind  became  civilized,  it  was  found  neceflary,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  every  Government,  to  eftablifli  a  fyftem  of  Laws  ; 
and  on  the  chafte  and  upright  adminiftration  of  thofe  laws  muft,  in  a 
great  meafure,  depend  the  profperity  of  the  citizens  ©f  any  communi- 
ty. Ev^ry  individual  of  a  commonweahh,  as  he  has  a  natural  right 
to  claim,  fo  he  ought  to  enjoy,  the  undifturbed  right  of  purfuing  and 
obtaining  happinefs  ;  for  unl^fs  the  aid  of  civil  government  be  conve- 
niently placed,  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  feeble  and  indigent  inha- 
bitant, the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that  no  obligations  a- 
rifing  from  a  fenfe  of  religion,  from  the  ties  of  honour,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  confcience  will  ever  prove  fufhcient  barriers,  to  defend  the 
weak  againft  oppreffion  of  the  more  powerful. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fecure  the  advantages  which  the  municipal 
law  of  any  country  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  avoid  that  perpetual 
anarchy  which  the  want  of  proper  regulations,  founded  on  juftice 
and  wifdom,  muft  daily  produce,  Punishments  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Punifhments,  as  generally  exercifed  throughout  the  civilized  part 
of  the  world  at  this  time,  clearly  evince,  that  in  no  part  of  the  ju- 
rifprudence  of  any  country  has  there  been  lefs  attention  paid  to 
principles  of  juftice  or  humanity  ;  even  in  England,  where  they  boaft 
of  the  equity  and  mildnefs  of  their  legal  inftitutions,  and  where 
they  alledge  that  neither  racks,  tortures,  nor  extorted  confeflions 
were  ever  acknowledged  to  be  any  part  of  their  laws,  yet  their  books 
are  crowded  with  penal  ftatutes,  which  appear  to  have  refulted  more 
from  the  barbarous  dictates  of  revenge,  than  from  any  ferious  and 
humane  defire  to  reform  offenders.  To  inflidl  the  punifhment  of  death 
alike  on  perfons  guilty  of  treafon,  of  murder,  or  of  larceny,  in  ftealing 
a  trifle  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  argues  a  great  want  of  wif- 
dom, juftice,  or  power  in  any  government. 

The  early  fettlers  of  this  country,  influenced  and  guided  by  th« 
■wifdom  of  their  benevolent  patron,  William  Penn,  that  lover  of  juf- 
tice— who  was  near  a  century  before  many  of  his  wifeft  countrymen, 
in  fuggefting  ideas  of  religious,  civil,  and  political  liberty,  and  in  car- 
rying thofe  ideas  into  effett,  viewed  with  horror  the  penal  laws  of 
the  country  from  which  he  fprang. 

In  the  grant  which  he  received  from  Kifig  Charles  the  fecond,  thd 
penal  as  well  as  civil  laws  were  extended  to  this  country,  but  that 
charter  of  privileges  which  he  gave  the  people,  and  all  the  afts  re- 
fpefting  punifhments,  to  which  he  ever  gave  his  fandion,  are  fo  ma- 
ny immediate  inroads  on  that  fyftematic  rigour,  violence,  and  injuftic* 
which  were  difplayed  in  the  laws  of  his  native  country. 
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To  the  mild  and  juft  principles  introduced  at  that  time,  we  may 
in  a  great  meafure  afcribe  the  rapid  growth  of  his  province,  in  num- 
bers and  reputation;  for  while  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
colonies,  who  had  emancipated  themfelves,  by  emigration  from  Bri- 
tiih  tyranny,  impofed  ftill  greater  feverities  on  thofe  who  differed 
from  them  in  religious  fenthnents  ;  and  while  the  fouthern  colonies 
were  torn  by  diftradions  arifing  from  the  like,  and  other  caufes, 
Pennfylvania  opened  a  peaceful  afylum  to  all  men,  on  no  harder  con- 
ditions than  that  they  fhould  be  orderly  members  of  fociety.  Our  firfl 
founder  and  great  legiflator  did  not,  like  the  celebrated  Locke,  weave 
together  a  fyftem  of  laws  too  finely  fpun  to  bear  its  own  weight  ; 
nor,  like  many  others,  attempt  to  form  a  conftitution  for  men,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but,  like  the  immortal  Solon,  he  made  a  government  for 
men  as  they  really  are.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conftitution  fram- 
ed by  Mr.  Locke  for  South-Carolina,  with  all  its  laboured  accuracies 
and  nice  diftindtions,  was  only  calculated  to  create  diflentions,  from 
the  imprafticability  of  its  execution,  while  the  folid  materials  of  the 
conftitution  framed  by  our  immortal  Penn  have  remained,  and  now 
form  a  part  of  the  ever  durable  ftamina,  which  have  entered  into, 
and  compofe  the  free  conftitutions  of  this  great  empire.  The  feeds  of 
liberty,  then  planted  in  the  foil  of  Pennfylvania,  equally  a  ftranger 
to  civilization  and  oppreffion,  grew  with  luxuriance,  andfpread  their 
towering  braijches  in  every  direftion.  They  contained  thofe  very 
principles  on  which  were  founded  the  late  memorable  revolution. 
This  ftate  was  happily  fituated  to  be  a  grand  auxiliary  in  that  great 
event.  Her  wealth,  her  ftrength,  her  wifdom  gave  that  energy  with- 
out which  America  might  at  laft  have  bowed  down  under  the  foot  of 
the  powerful  tyrant  who  aflailed  her  liberties,  and  before  France, 
our  good  ally,  had  caught  that  facred  flame  which  now  blazes  in 
Europe,  and  forbode^  the  deftruftion  of  defpotifm  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

Permit  me  here  to  indulge  a  hope,  that,  to  the  leglflature  of  Penn- 
fylvania may  be  refervedthe  glory  of  bringing  to  perfe&ion  that  hap- 
py reform  of  the  code  of  penal  laws,  which  her  fuccefsful  attempts 
hitherto,  have  difcovered  her  wifli  to  accomplifh — a  noble  and  magna- 
nimous work  !  which  I  hope  will  yet  be  brought  to  fuch  admirable  ex- 
aftnefs,  as  to  form  fomethinglike  a  fcale,  on  which,  confpicuous  as  the 
different  coloursof  the  rain-bow,  fhall  be  marked  every  Jfhade  of  guilt, 
from  the  fmalleft  publick  vice  to  crimes  of  the  deepeft  die,  together 
■with  a  correfponding  table  of  punifhments  ;  and  that,  by  proportion- 
ing punilhments  to  crimes,  and  making  the  reformation  of  criminals 
the  objed  of  puniftiment,  we  Ihall  introduce  a  new  mode  of  thinking 
and  ading  upon  this  fubjedl.* 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  charge,  the  author  has  had  the  pleafure  of  hoth  hear- 
ing and  ohferving,  that  crimes  of  all  kinds  have  fenfibly  diminiflied  in  Pennfylvania, 
fince  folitude  and  labour  have  been  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  publick  and  capital  pu- 
nilhments. The  reafon  is  obvious,  imprifonment,  labour,  and  folitude  are  confider- 
cd  as  greater  evils  than  certain  death.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe  has  been  illuftrated 
by  a  recent  inftancc  in  New- Spain.  A  captain  of  a  vefTel,  who  had  been  convided 
of  fmuggling,  was  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Peru  for  life.  As  foon  as  this 
fentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  he  dropped  down  in  the  prefence  of  his  judge, 
and  inftantly  expired.     Nq  effetft  of  a  fimikr  kind,  from  the  fentence  of  death  being 
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It  is  only  in  a  country  like  this,  where  we  are  all  equally  free,  thaC 
fo  great  an  entcrprize  can  be  attempted,  with  any  profpett  of  fucceft. 
Here  the  mind  is  at  fall  liberty,  not  only  to  inveftigate  knowledge  in' 
every  fcience,  but  to  improve  fuchfyltems,  as  appear  to  have  already- 
arrived  at  a  fceming  degree  of  perfection. 

Here  are  no  different  orders  of  men,  no  ancient  prejudices,  no  ar- 
bitrary prerogatives,  no  ridiculous  or  flavi/h  habits  to  fhackle  the 
human  underlbnding.  In  contemplating  the  eifedts  of  evil  habits,- 
we  may  difcover  a  hngular  inftance  of  its  baneful  effeds,  in  no  lefs  a 
man  than  the  late  Sir  William  Blackftone,  who,  in  writing  upon  the 
law  of  retaliation  fays,  "  If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a  peafant,  all  mankind 
will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  jullice  awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  will" 
be  more  than  a  juft  c-mpenfation" — Afentiment  this  which  difgraces 
the  page  on  which  it  is  written — All  mankind,  thank  God,  have  not 
yet  felt  fach  pernicious  etfefts  of  a  bad  habit  of  thinking — the  citizens 
of  a  free  commonwealth  muft  be  excufed,  if  they  cannot,  like  Sir 
William  and  the  fubjeds  of  a  monarch,  tamely  confent  to  exalt  one 
rank  of  fellow-men  at  the  humiliating  expence  of  debafing  thenifelves.' 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  a  country  where  enlightened 
minds,  like  this  great  judge,  ftiould  be  confined,  that  a  revifion  of  the 
penal  laws  (which  he  feems  to  regret,)  cannot  be  obtained  once  in  an 
hundred  years. 

Engliflimen,  therefore,  who  afcribe  their  advantages  to  the  mild- 
nefs  and  lenity  of  their  laws  in  general,  miftake  the  caufe  of  their  own" 
happineft.  I'hey  muft  look  to  another  fource  for  the  privileges  they 
boaft  of,  I  mean  the  trial  by  jury.  Here  too  much  cannot  be  faid  to 
the  honour  of  the  memory  of  thofe  Engllfti  patriots,  who,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  blood  and  treafufe,  have,  through  every  difficulty, 
brought  to  perfedlon,  and  delivered  over  to~  their  pofterity,  a  right 
which  forms  a  ftrong  bulwark  of  defence  againft  bad  kings  or  bad  laws. 
By  this  mode  of  trial  no  man  can  ever  be  declared  guilty  of  any  offence, 
until,  on  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  at  leaft  twelve  of  his  equals,  he 
ftands  charged  of  a  particular  crime  or  mifdemeanour,  he  is  then  al- 
lowed afpeedy  trial,  as  well  as  fufficient  time  to  make  all  the  defence  in 
his  power.  He  has  the  fame  advantage  of  witnefles  that  his  profecu- 
torhas,  (and  in  this  country  council  too)  all  which  folemn  proceedings 
are  carried  on,  and  conducted  under  the  impartial  eye  of  an  independ- 
ent court,  Avhich  takes  care  to  affign  the  prifoner  a  council,  if  pover- 
ty has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  employ  one  ;  and  before  he  can  be 
convifted,  twelve  more  of  his  neighbours,  againft  whom  he  cannot 
have  the  leaft  objeftion,  or  flighteft  fufpicion,  on  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing in  open  court,  muft  declare  him  guilty. 

Thus  is  this  wonderful  inftitution  ingenioufly  calculated  to  deteft 
guilt,  and  proted  innocence.  It  fteps  in  between  an  injured  country- 
pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  has  ever,  I  believe,  been  known  in  any  country.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  likewife  obvious.  There  are  few  men  who  are  condemned  to  die, 
that  do  not  cherifh  hopes  of  a  pardon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  txpeneiice  will  foon  correct  the  vulgar  errors  upon  the  fub- 
\tGt  of  penal  laws,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  ariftocratic  and  monarchical 
laws  of  Great-Britain,  and,  in  a  little  while,  banifli  the  abfurd  and  unchriftian  puniih- 
jBicnt  of  death  from  the  criminal  jurifprudencc  of  the  United  States. 
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And   X  bold  offender,  between  arbitrary  power  and  the  right  of  ^n- 
individual,  and,  on  each  fide,  equally  confounds  every  attempt  at  in-  ■ 
julHce  ;  and  thereby  makes  an  Lngliihman  freer  than  his  neighbours, 
and  an  American  the  freeft  man  on  the  globe. 

The  particular  part  of  duty  aifigued  ro  you,  as  a  grand  jury,  is 
to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  every  charge  exhibited  againft  any 
perfon,for  offences  committed,  within  the  body  of  this  county,  againft 
the  commonwealth. 

In  performing  this,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  fay,  that  no  man 
ihall  be  put  to  the  pain,  rifque,  and  expence  of  a  publick  trial,  uijt 
lefs  there  are  tlie  moft  probable  grounds  of  hisgTiilt  ;  as  well  as  the 
power  to  fay,  that  no  perfon,  whofe  guilt  may  come  to  your  know- 
ledge, fhall  go  unprefented,  though  he  may  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
Hiagiftrate  to  bind  him  over,  or  commit  him  for  trial. — And,  in  doing 
this,  nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  appearance  of  criminality  can  juftify 
the  finding  a  bill  ;  for,  although  you  eflentially  ferve  the  State,  by 
bring  the  moft  flagitious  offender  to  a  publick  trial,  yet,  you  as  eilen- 
tially  ferve  her  by  faving  the  reputation  of  any  one  of  her  innocent 
citizens,   who  may  be  unjuftly  pi-ofecuted. 

But  great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  tofuffcr  this  idea  to  go  fo  far,'  as 
unwarily  to  have  an  improper  effeft ;  for  a  mifapplied  humanity,  in 
the  adrainiftration  of  juftice,  may  be  as  mifchievous,  as  an  ill-directed 
confcience  in  religion,  by  defeating  the  very  end  of  its  application. 
An  improper  bias  on  the  minds  of  .a  jury,  though  the  particular  fitu- 
ation  of  the  accufed  renders  him  a  real  objed  of  compaffion,  may  be 
attended  with  the  worft  of  confequences.  When  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  a  jury  may  fafely  lean  to  his  fide,  but  when  the  facts  are 
clear,  their  integrity  calls  on  them,  amidft  every  emotion  of  compaf- 
fion, to  find  the  bill.  Juftice,  not  mercy,  is  the  province  of  a  jury. 
The  government  has  wifely  referved  the  latter  to  be  exercifed  (after 
all  circumftances  are  fully  afcertained)  by  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  in 
whofe  breaft  is  lodged  a  conftitutional  ftore  of  mercy,  with  an  un- 
bounded power  of  extending  it  to  all  thofe,  who  may,  or  even  who 
may  not,  be  entitled  to  this  laft  ad  of  grace  ;  and  certainly  it  is  better 
that  all  offenders  fhould  receive  pardon  from  him,  than  that,  by  the 
miftaken  tendernefs  of  a  jury,  the  operations  of  the  laws  fliould  be 
ftifled,  on  their  road  to  juftice.      _ 

4..j.|.^.i.^4.^.i..!..j..i.^4.4..j.4..i..j,4,<,4.4.4 

Account  of  an  extraordinary  Family,  rejiding  in  the 
Town  of  Y A KMov Til f   (Cape  Cod.) 

JN  this  place  there  is  a  man,  by  the  aame  of  Homer,  wlio  has  nine 
fons  :  Seven  of  them  are  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  and  the  fliorteft 
of  the  feven  is  fix  feet  and  four  inches  in  height.  The  other  two  are 
young,  but  appear  to  be  conftinided  on  the  fame  fcale  with  their  bre- 
thren, and  promife  to  rife  to  the  fame  magnitud^e.  Thefc  brethren 
are  all  ftjU  habited  men,  and  conftantly  employed  at  fea.  There  are- 
alfotwo  fifters,  more  moderate  infize.  Qucre — Does  not  this  parent 
deferve  a  penfion  ?  "^ 
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acre,  over  the  field,  except  the  -width  of  twenty-feet,  through  the 
middle  of  the  field.  St.  John's-wort  and  mullein,  with  other  weeds, 
had  taken  fuch  pofleflion  of  the  ground,  that,  although  this  ma- 
nure produced  a  great  luxuriancy  of  grafs,  yet,  being  full  of  weeds, 
it  did  not  anfwcr  for  hay,  and  therefore,  was  paftured  until  Oc- 
tober, I  738  ;  the  field  was  then  ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  with 
a  ftrong  three-horfe  Dutch  plough,  for  a  winter  fallow.  In  April, 
1 789,  it  was  well  harrowed,  and  crofs-plowed  four  inches  deep  with 
a  light  two-horfe  plough,  leaving  the  fod  at  the  bottom,  and  fowed 
with  fpring  barley.  Where  the  gypfum  had  been  put,  and  in  fome 
places  where  the  ground  was  ftrong,  the  crop  was  fo  rank  as  to  lodge: 
immediately  after  harveft  the  ftubble  was  ploughed  under,  and  early 
in  September  was  ploughed  a  fecond  time,  and  fown  with  wheat  ;  die 
clover  fod  being perfedtly  rotted,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil, 
afforded  a  ftrong  nourifhment  to  the  crdp — produce  twenty-five  bufli- 
els  to  the  acre. 

Experiment  2. 
Field,  fix  acres  ;  foil,  a  light  loam,  perfedlly  exhaufted,  and  full  of 
garlick.  In  this  experiment,  a  fmall  quantity  ot  timothy  feed  was 
mixed  with  the  clover,  and  fown  with  the  fpring  barley. — After  the 
fecond  year,  the  clover  being  almoft  deftroyed,  the  timothy  fupplied 
its  place,  and  afforded  a  great  addition  to  the  hay  and  pafture.  In 
September,  1 789,  the  clover  lea  was  ploughed  eight  inches  deep  ; 
the  ground  being  very  mellow,  it  was  harrowed  along  the  furrow, 
with  a  large  brake  harrow  of  thirty  teeth  ;  winter  barley  was  then 
fowed  and  harrowed  in.  The  laft  winter  was  wet  and  open,  and 
therefore  fevere  on  the  grain,  and  yet  this  field  turned  out  better  than 
moft  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  my  obfervations  on  this  crop,  I 
believe  that  it  is  better  hufbandry  to  crofs  plough,  as  in  experiment 
No.  I.  than  to  truft  to  the  harrow  alone.  To  continue  clover  more 
than  three  years  is  not  profitable — the  fourth  year,  the  clover  was 
full  of  weeds. 

Experiment  3 . 
Field,  eight  acres  ;  foil,  cold  clay,  and  wet — 'Corn,  rye,  corn,  buck- 
wheat, is  bad  hufbandry,  except,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  intended  merely 
to  make  manure—Coming  in  pofleffion  of  a  large  farm,  every  part  of 
which  was  exhaufted,  I ,  could  only  manure  a  part  of  it  at  one  time, 
and  therefore  it  was  good  management  to  procure  any  produce  for 
the  fake  of  wintering  of  cattle  to  make  manure.  November  17S7, 
the  buckwheat  ftubble  was  ploughed,  and  in  April  i  788,  the  field  v/as 
covered  with  fifteen  loads  of  dung  to  the  acre,  and  fown  with  fpring 
barley-^-the  crop  twenty  bufhels  to  the  acre.  After  two  ploughings, 
winter  barley  was  fown,  which  did  not  produce  more  thsin  ten  bulh- 
els  to  the  acre.  Immediately  after  haiveft,  put  in  buckwheat,  clo- 
ver, and  timothy  ;  in  April  laft,  fix  bufhels  of  gypfum  per  acre  were 
ftrewed  over  the  young  clover — at  harveft,  the  produce  three  tons 
of  good  hay  to  the  acre. 

Experiment    4. 
Field,  fix  acres  ;  foil,  clay,  with  a  fmall  quai^tity  of  gravel.     In  A- 
pril  1790,  this  field  was  fown  >yith  clover  feed  and  ftrewed  with  fix 
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bufhcls  of  gjpfuui  to  the  acre^ontUe  young  wheat-— the  clover  at  pre- 
fent  looks  well. 

Esperiweni     5,   6,    and   7, 
Were  made  on  a  light  loam,  to  difcover  the  bell  preparatory  crop 
to  grain.      The  refak  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  potatoes. 

Ey:p£ru«ent  8. 
Pield,  two  acres  ;  foil,  loam  with  fome  clay. — .in  Noveml>er,  1787> 
the  cloA  er  lea  wa,s  ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  in  April  1788,  it  was 
well  harrowed,  and  fown  with  fpring  barley,  the  crop  very  poor, 
evidontlv  owing  to  the  want  of  foil.  Winter-fallowed,  and  in  1789, 
it  v>  AS  planted  with  potat-oes.  This  year  it  produced  two  valuable 
crops,  one  of  flax^  and  the  otJier  turnips. 

Experiment  9. 
Field,  ohe  acre  ;  foil,  loam,  with  fome  clay  .-"In  May,  i  7S8,  tke 
clover  lea  was  covered  with  ftable  manare,  and  ploughed  under  five 
inches  deep  -,  planted  potatoes  under  every  tliird  furrow  ;  the  crop  at 
firft  appeared  promifmg,  but  afterwards  grafs  took  place,  a«d  the  fod, 
not  bciug  rotted,  the  plough  could  not  be  afed,befides,  the  grafs  came 
np  in  the  interltices  between  the  potatoes  in  the  rows— at  hai-vcft  th« 
potatoes  were  numerous,  but  fofmall,  as  not  in  general  to  be  mer- 
chantable. I  am  perfectly  Citisfied,  .that,  to  have  a  good  crop  of  any 
vegetable,  it  is  meceflary  to  have  the  ground  in  tlie  moll  jueliorated 
'Hate  polfible. 

Experiment  10. 
f''ield,  ten  acres  ;  foil,  light  loam,  in  1 799,  after  having  fecured 
the  tops  aud  blades  of  die  corn,  and  the  corn  being  talcen  to  tbe 
bam  in  the  hafks,  the  ftalks  were  cut  at  the  ground,  and  taken  into 
the  barn-yard  to  make  manure.  The  field  was  ploughed  the -firll 
week-rn  ]>ecember,  and,  in  May,  1790,  plonghed  afecond  time,  and 
eight  acres  planted  v/ith  potatoes.  In  October,  the  potatoes  were 
gathered,  and  the  vines  being  collected  with  a  light  harrow  were 
hauled  -into  the  barn-yard — the  ground  was  then  ploughed  and  fown 
with  wheat,  which  at  prefent  looks  well.  The  i-emainlngtwo  acres 
Avere  covered  with  dung,  and  ploughed  twice  during  the  fummerto 
prepare  it  for  wheat,  which  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
.potatoe  ground.  This  experiment  was  intended  to  difcover  whether 
potatoes,  or  a  clean  fummer  fallow,  was  die  beft  preparative  to  a 
grain  crop.  At  this  time,  the  potatoe  ground  lias  the  beft  appear- 
ance. I  examined  fome  of  the  plants  of  w-iieat,  while  intlie  feed  leaf, 
and  found  their  roots  toex-tend  fix  and  eight  inches  ;  an  evident  mark 
of  the  adv:.ntages  of  deep  ploughing,  and  having  your^0Ji».d_|ji 
good  tilth. 

Exferment.  i  r  - 
i'^ield,  fix  acres  ;  foil, Tight  loam.  The  clover,  in  1787,  produced 
two  good  crops;  in  1738,  one  crop  and  patture  ;  in  1789,  excellent 
pafturc  for  cattle,  fiieep,  and  hogs,  until  September,  when  it  was 
ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  a»d,  after  being  well  harrowed,  it  was 
|bwn  with  winter  barley-r-the  crop,  tweIlty-fi^  e  bufUels  to  the  acre. 
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JmBKedi»t«ly  ,after  harv  eft,  the  ft*bble  was  ploughed  under,  and,  ip 
Odlober,  was  again  ploughed,  sud  fown  ^vjth  wheat— the  crop  has  a 
-v^y  promiiiog  appeaj-»ncf . 

Experiment  12. 
Field,  one  acre ;  foil,  loam,  a  little  wet,  "vvith  a  cjay  bottom.  Ip 
1 788,  prodaced  two  excellent  crops  of  hay,  and  nearly  as  good  thp 
year  following.  In  October,  the  clover  lea  was  ploughed  four  inches 
deep,  the  fod  crumbling  tp  pieces  before  the  plough  ;  after  being  well 
harrowed  it  was  fown  with  winter  barley  ;  a  wet,  open  winter,  def- 
troyed  fo  much  of  tlie  crop,  tliat  I  was  induced  to  plough  the  ground 
in  April,  and  to  fow  fpring  barley  and  clover — the  barley  as  ^opd  as 
moft  this  feafon- — the  clover  looks  "welj. 

Expirimtnt  1 3 . 
A  field  of  the  fize  and  quantity  of  the  iaft  experiment,  and  treated 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  except  that  it  w»s  fown  with  wheat — the  crop 
was  not  injured  by  the  winter,  and  produced  twenty  buflieis  to -the 
«cre.  Ttyfeeat  a-ppears  a  hardier  grain  than  barley,  and,  tlierefore, 
fhouidhave  a  preference  where  a  farmer  is  under  the  neceflity  of  low- 
ing late. 

Experinunt     14. 

field,  fix  acres  ;  foil,  vet  loain.  ^fter  removing  the  coroQ.-fl;all^s  into 
tlae  barU'Vard,  winter-^ajjlpwed  the  ground^  and  in  April  i  789,  plough- 
ed in  twenty  loads  of  d,ung  to  the  acre,  for  fpring  barley.  During 
Jthe  fiKumer  I  added  three  acres  «f  frefh  land  taken  in  from  aja  adjoia- 
i»g  >vpgid,  and  which  had  been  Cleared  the  preceding  winter.  Soil^ 
the  rfame  as  the  above  fix  acres,  covered  with  a  rich  Ulack  mould  ; 
ploughed  tlus  new  ground  three  times.  In  September,  the  old  and 
new  ground  were  fown  the  fame  day,  with  wheat  ;  during  the  au- 
tumn both  crops  appeared  promlfmg ;  the  following  fpring  the  three 
acres  were  almoft  totally  dellroyed  by  a  long  wet  winter.  At  harved 
4iie  old  .ground  produced  twenty-five  buihels  to  the  acje  i  the  new 
ground  not  fix.  This  field  having  an  wnder  ftratum  of  flay,  and  the 
vspots  of  the  trees  preventing  a  proper  depth  of  ploughing,  pccafioned 
the  water  to  ftagnate  about  the  roots  of  the  wheat — \sx  the  old  ifieid 
9.  depth  of  plpugliing  of  ejght  inches  prevented  this  mifchief.  The 
5)rincj:paJ  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  difoover,  whether  old  ex- 
iiau&ed  fields,  under  proper  management,  would  not  produce  equal 
-tp  the  beli  new  ground.  In  this  inftance  the  wet  feafon  was  a-gainft 
jDlie  experiment. 

We  may  obferve,  with  great  truth,  that  the  uncertainty  of  thefea- 
fons,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  agricultural  experi- 
ments, renders  it  difficult  to  make  them  with  accuracj^  In  adopting 
and  purfuing  the  rotation  of  crops  founded  upon  the  experiments  now 
recited,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attend  ftriftly  to  fonr»e  points  on  which 
the  fuccefs  of  the  rotation  depends. 

ift.  To  winter-fallow  for  the  fpring  crops,  ploughing  at  leaft  eight 
inches  deep. 

2d7  To  cover  your  pptatpe  and  flax  ground  with  twenty  loads  of 
yoqrrbsfi:  manure  to  she  acre^  tp  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  in  A- 
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pril,  and  on  planting  your  potatoes,  to  put  your  half  decayed  corn- 
ftalks,  or  anv  other  trafh,  in  the  furrows. 

3d.  In  breaking  up  your  clover  lea,  to  be  attentive  to  turning  the 
grafs  fod  as  much  as  poflible  on  its  back.  This  is  belt  effetled  by 
trench  ploughing,  one  plough  following  another  in  the  fame  track  ; 
by  this  method  there  is  fuflicient  nourifhment  provided  for  the  pre- 
fent  crop,  and  the  fod  becomes  rotten  before  next  feafon,  for  the  fu- 
ture crop. 

As  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  foil  is  exhaufted,  by  conftant  crop- 
ping, without  manure,  and  as  the  horfes,  cows,  and  other  ftock, 
which  any  farm  can  maintain  within  itfelf,  will  not  afford  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  manure  for  an  annual  fupply  to  the  whole  farm.  We  have 
therefore  been  induced  to  confider  the  propofition  of  your  very  ufe- 
ful  fociety,  in  its  mofl:  extenfxve  fenfe,  as  intended  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  a  rotation  of  crops  calculated  to  afford — 

ift.  The  greateft  number  of  profitable  crops — 

2d.  The  greatefl  quantity  of  fodder  to  winter  cattle — 

3d.  The  greatefl:  length  of  time  between  two  manurings  of  the 
fame  field  ;  and — 

4th.  Such  a  variety  of  crops  as  may  not  interfere  with  one  ano- 
ther, but,  by  coming  in  regular  fuccefiion,  may  afford  the  farmer  and 
his  family  the  moft  conftant  employ. 

No  one  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  wliich  I  have  mentioned,  will  an- 
fwer  thefe  objei5ls,  and  therefore  cannot  merit  the  attention  of  the 
fociety. — Uninformed,  and  deftitute  of  proper  guides,  I  made  thefe 
experiments  to  difcover  the  truth  ;  and  as  they  have  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  is  perfectly  fatisfaftory  to  myfelf, 
I  thought  it  neceflary  to  fubmit  the  whole  to  your  confideration,  to 
enable  you  to  judge  of  the  foundation  of  that  rotation  which  I  now 
offer. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 
I,  Indian  com  ;   2,  potatoes  and  flax  ;    3,  wheat ;   4,  winter  barley, 
and  after  the  barley,  buckwheat,  with  clover  and  timothy  ;   5,  clover, 
two  crops  for  hay  ;  6,  clover,  one  crop  for  hay  and   pafiure  ;    7,  paf- 
ture  ;   8,  wheat ;   9,  winter  barley. 

This  plan  conftitutes  my  prefent  mode  of  farming  ;  and  the  fuccefs 
attending  it,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  fuperior  advantage.  To 
purfue  it  to  the  greateft  poflible  profit,  within  the  ability  of  one  fa- 
mily— the  farm  fhould  confift  of  I  So  acres  of  land,  fubjed  to  this  ro- 
tation, befides  woodland,  orchard,  &c.  &c.  A  farm  thus  regulated 
would  produce  annually — 

20  acres  of  Indian  corn. 

10  acres  of  potatoes. 

10  acres  of  flax. 

40  acres  of  wheat. 

40  acres  of  winter  barley. 

20  acres  of  clover,  two  crops. 

20  acres  of  clover,  one  crop,  and  pafture  until  November;       "^ 

20  acres  of  clover,  paftufe  until  September. 

20  acres  of  buckwheat^  with  clover  on  the  barley  ftubble. 
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•  ■  Indian  corn  is  a  valuable  crop  on  account  of  its  grain :  it  is'  alfo 
valuable  on  account  of  the  very  nourifliing  food  afforded  by  its  tops, 
cut  as  rye-draw,  and  mixed  with  potatoes.  I  have  long  been  in  the 
practice  of  making  potatoes  a  principal  food  for  my  horfes  and  cat- 
tle. Our  flieep  and  hogs  will  fatten  rapidly  on  them  ;  for  the  latter 
they  fhould  be  boiled.  Flax  conftitutes  a  valuable  article,  too  much 
neglected  in  our  country.  An  annual  produce  of  eighty  acres  of 
■wheat  and  barley,  and  forty  acres  of  the  beft  clover  and  timothy  hay, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  under  cultivation,  muft  be  ef- 
teemed  good  farming.  This  produce  would  enable  a  farmer  to  win- 
ter fifty  head  of  (lock,  befides  Iheep  ;  by  which,  and  a  proper  fyftem 
of  barn-yard  management,  he  might  every  year  make  five  hundred 
loads  of  good  manure.  I  have  found  great  advantage  in  keeping  ,the 
milch  cows,  hogs,  and  fheep,  in  the  yard,  during  the  fumrher  ;  fome- 
times  giving  them  clover,  cut  green ;  and  at  all  times,  during  the 
year,  bringing  home  every  kind  of  trafh  which  will  make  manure  ; 
on  this  account,  the  corn-ftalks  and  potatoe-vines  are  very  ufeful. 
Leaving  a  large  furface  of  thcfe  fubftances  expofed,  during  the  win- 
ter, in  the  barn-yard,  the  cold  would  prevent  them  from  becoming 
manure  ;  therefore,  the  firft  week  in  December,  or  earlier,  if  necef- 
fary,  the  yards  fliould  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  half  decayed  weeds  and 
tralh,  of  every  kind,  put  in  a  heap  near  the  field  you  intend  to  ma- 
nure. I  have  been  particular  on  the  fubject  of  manure,  becaufe  the 
liiccefs  of  the  rotation  depends  on  a  full  fupply  of  it. 

Turnips,  rye,  and  oats,  are  not  mentioned,  becaufe  the  fe verity 
of  our  winters  renders  the  firft  an  improper  crop  for  the  farmer  ;  be- 
fides, they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  potatoe,  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  Rye  and  oats  are  not  of  equal  value  with  wheat  and  corn,  and 
therefore  a  preference  is  given  to  the  latter. 

One  objeft  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is,  to  give  conftant  and  fteady  em- 
ploy to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  without  fuffering  one  bufinefs  tp 
interfere  with  another.  The  rotation  propofed  will  anfwer  this  in- 
tention. Flax,  corn,  and  potatoes,  will  occupy  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  The  firft  hay-harveft,  the  month  of  June ;  barley  and 
wheat  in  July.  Barley  is  naturally  earlier  than  wheat,  and  being 
fown  earlier,  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  harveft  field  before  the  wheat 
is  fit  to  be  cut.  After  harveft,  comes  the  feeding  for  buckwheat  and 
grafs  ;  the  fecond  hay  harveft  ;  feeding  for  barley  and  wheat  ;  winter 
fallowing,  and,  during  the  feverity  of  winter,  thrafhing  out  grain. 

On  account  of  the  time  and  ft.ock  required  to  condutt  a  farm,  fub- 
jedl  to  the  rotation  of.  crops  now  propofed,  it  muft  appear  evident, 
that  it  is  not  calculated  for  a  poor  tenantry,  but  for  an  independent 
yeomanry — " 

''  The  improved  fyftem  of  Engllfh  hufbandry,  folely  confifts  in  fub- 
ftituting  a  crop  of  clover,  in  the  place  of  an  unprodudive  fallow. 

As  frequent  manuring  is  a  very  expenfive  operation  in  agriculture, 
the  farmers  in  England  were  formerly  in  the  pradtice,  after  taking 
two  or  three  crops  from  a  field,  to  leave  it  wafte  for  feveral  years  ; 
by  which  a  poor  pafture  was  furniftied  for  their  cattle,  and  the  vigour 
,of  the  foil  was,  in  a  fmall  4egtfep,.  renewed  Jt>y  an  ajinual  decay  of 
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ifftt^.  This  is,  at  prefent,  the  plan  of  conducing  the  farms  in  itia- 
rty  parts  of  that  country,  and  is  univerfally  the  cafe  iu  this. 

By  fabftituting  clover  for  an  iinproduttive  fallow,  the  farmer  pro- 
cares  a  valuable  crop  of  hay,  alid  the  moft  luxuriant  pafture,  befides 
Which,  the  ground  becomes  meliorated  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  The 
foundation  ot  the  improved  Englifti  method  of  hufbandry,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  rotation  of  crops  r-eccommended  to  the  fociety,  is 
th«  fame. 

If  the  objedl  of  the  fociety  was  merely  to  have  it  afcertained,  by 
a  Gourfe  of  experiments,  whether  an  exaft  imitation  of  the  Englifh 
mode  of  farming  would  be  fuccefsful  in  this  country,  the  experiment 
Is  a  coniplete  anfwfir  in  favor  of  fuch  queftion — Potatoes,  barley,  clo- 
Vef,  clover^  wheat,  is  one  of  the  moft  approved  courfes  of  crops,  in 
th;*t  country.  The  rotation  of  crops  which  I  have  recommended  to 
fbg  patronage  of  the  fociety,  I  think  fuperior  to  any  hitherto  prac- 
tifed,  and  that  on  two  accounts  ; — 

<ft.  Becaufe,  upon  breaking  up  the  clover  lea,  in  the  method  pro- 
pofed,  tM/o  equally  valuable  crops  of  winter  grain  are  procured,  in 
the  place  of  one,  according  to  the  Englifh  mode  of  farming  ;   and 

2dly.  Becaufe,  by  the  plan  propofed,  a  greater  number  of  valuable 
crops  is  procured,  and  alfo  a  greater  length  of  time  is  acquired  be- 
tween the  periods  of  manuring,  which  is  a  very  expenfive>  but  highly 
fleceffary  part  of  farming. 

Seven  years  of  clofe  and  attentive  obfcrvation,  enabled,  me  to  lay 
the  foregoing  experiments  before  the  fociety. 

GEORGE  LOGAN. 

Stenton,  February   28,1791. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

A54ECDOTE    0/ STERNE    flw^nPENN- 

J;:; :         sylvanian  lady. 

WHEN  Mrs.  F was  in  England,  ftie  attended  York  races, 
where  fhe  met  with  the  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne.  He 
rode  up  to  the  fide  of  the  coach,  and  accofted  her,  "  Well,  madam, 
•which  horfe  do  you  bet  upon  ?-*-"  Sir,"  faid  (he,  "  if  you  can  tell 
me  which  is  the  worft  horfe,  I  will  bet  upon  that."---''But  why,  ma- 
dam," faid  Sterne,  "  do  you  make  fo  ftrange  a  choice  ?-.-'<Becaufe" 
replied  the  lady,  "  you  know,  the  race  is  »ot  to  the  Jwift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  flroTig" 

Sterne  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  reply,  that  he  went  home, 
and  wrote,  from  that  text,  his  much  admired  fermon,  entitled, 
"  Time  and  Chance." 
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History  of  the   American    Revolution. 

(Continued  from  page  92  J 

,  "^7^7^-^  ^^^^  fufpend  our  further  account  of  the  military 
77  •  Y  V  operations  of  tliis  campaign,  till  we  have  taken  a 
general  view  of  the  political  fentiments  which  were  at  this  time  pre- 
valent in  America,  and  eventually  produced  that  memorable  decla-  . 
ration  of  Congrefs,  which  totally  changed  the  original  grounds  of 
the  conteil  with  Britain,  and  formed  the  colonies  into  aii  independent 
empire,  by  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although  the  firfl:  fettlers  of  the  American  colonies  had  been  virtu- 
ally exiled  from  their  native  country,  by  being  denied  the  rights  cf 
men  ;  and  had  at  their  own  expence  purchafed,  froi".  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors, an  uncultivated  country,  which  they  afterwards  improved, 
till  it  was  become  fo  great  and  flourifhing,  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
a  ferious  conteft  with  the  mod  powerful  nation  upon  earth  ;  yet  they 
had  hitherto  continued  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  fevcral  provinces  allowed  the  crown  a  negative  on  their 
laws,  permitted  Great  Britain  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
and  granted,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  the  public  feiwice  and  the  common  interefl  of  both 
countries  required.  Thefe  advantages  Britain  claimed  as  an  ec^uiva- 
lent  for  her  fuppofed  protedion  of  the  colonies,  and  they  long  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  juftice  of  the  claim. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  Britilh  parliament  at  length  aflum- 
ed  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  the  right  of  binding  them 
in  all  cafes.  To  obtain  a  redreis  of  thefe  grievances  the  Americans 
had  taken  up  arms,  refolving  to  lay  them  down  whenever  the  parlia- 
ment fhould  relinquifli  its  newly  afiumed  powers,  and  leave  the  co- 
lonies in  their  forfner  fituation,  to  be  taxed  by  their  own  reprefenta- 
tives.  The  vie^vs  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conteft,  were  extended  no  farther.  Some  there  were,  no 
doubt,  whofe  aims  were  directed  to  a  greater  objeft  ;  but  thefe  did 
not  venture  openly  to  avow  their  fentiments,  convinced  that  if  an 
idea  of  independence  were  known  to  be  in  contemplation,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  would  be  decidedly  oppofed  to  the  meafure, 
and,  perhaps,  would  not  even  perfevere  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
redrefs  of  what  were  on  all  hands  allov/ed  to  be  grievances.  Such  ' 
were  the  fentiments  of  the  generality  of  the  Americans  in  1775. 
But  ail  remonftrance  to  the  crown  having  proved  vain,  the  moft 
humble,  dutiful,  and  reafonable  petitions  not  having  obtained  even, 
an  anfwer,  the  Erisirn  parliament  having  determined  to  reduce  the 
colonies  to  unconditional  fabmifiion,  and  10  employ, for  thatpurpoie, 
a  numerous  holl  of  foreign  hirelings,  and  of  blood»thirily  lavages, 
the  feelings  of  the  Americans  were  roufed,  and  a  reconciiiation,  as 
it  became  every  day  more  difficult  to  be  brought  sbout;  fo  it  was  iefs 
eagerly  fought  after. 
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Tlicy  now  recurred  to  firft  principles,  and  freely  examined  the 
relative  duties  fubfifting  between  kings,  or  governors,  and  their  fub- 
jeds.  The  reililt  of  this  enquiry  was,  that  government  is  inftituted 
tor  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  happincls  of  mankind  ;  that  when, 
from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  thci'e  by  whom  it  is  adminiftred,  it 
ceafes  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  people  ; 
and  that  protection  ceafmg,  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  allegiance  from 
the  fubject  is  no  longer  due.  The  promulgation  of  fuch  opinions  as 
theie  prepared  the  people  for  the  reception  of  the  refolve  of  congrefe, 
pail'ed  on  the  1 5th.  of  May,  for  abolifliing  all  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  recommending  the  eftablifliment  of 
^governments,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  people,  in  the  fe- 
veral  colonies.  The  neceflity  of  this  meafure  was  the  more  evident, 
as  the  Britifh  parliament  had,  by  their  prohibitory  act,  declared  the 
colonics  to  be  in  open  rebellion,  and  to  be  no  longer  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  mother  country. 

This  bold  propofal  was  well  received  by  the  aflemblies  of  all  the 
coloiiies,  thofe  of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland  excepted.  The  de- 
legates in  congrefsfrom  both  thofe  colonies  oppofed  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  new  government,  and  the  declaration  of  independeney,  when 
it  was  firft  moved  for  in  congrefs  ;  but  upon  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  through  the  active  zeal  of  a  few  leading  whigs,  the 
oueftion  for  independence  was  carried  in  a  general  convention  of  the 
people  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  delegation  of  that  colony  was  chan- 
CTed.  In  Maryland,  the  delegates  had  been  inftrudted,  by  a  majority  of 
feven  counties  to  four,  to  oppofe  the  queftion  of  independency  in  con- 
crrefs  ;  they  accordingly  gave  their  votes  againft  it,  and  witlidrew  from 
that  aflembly.  But  the  Marylanders  finding  that  a  perfeverance  in  this 
conduct  would  effectually  feparate  them  from  the  other  colonies,  in- 
truded their  delegates  to  refvime  their  feats  in  congrefs,  and  to  ad 
there  in  fach  manner  as  they  fhould  think  moft  conducive  to  the  in- 
tered  of  their  country.     This  completed  the  union  of  the  colonies. 

In  bringing  about  this  extraordinary  revolution  of  fentiment,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the  pen,  the  prefs,  and  the  pulpit  ex- 
erted their  influence,  and  were  of  the  utmoft  fervlcc. 

It  was  contended,  by  thofe  who  were  ftill  attached  to  the  ancient 
forms  of  government,  that  the  colonies  were  too  weak,  and  muft  ul- 
timately be  crufhed  by  the  fuperior  force  of  Britain  ;  that  fuppofing 
independence  attainable,  ftill  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  was  quef- 
tionable.  It  would  evidently  be  attended  with  many  inconvenien- 
cies.  Bcfides  that  many  political  and  commercial  advantages,  arif- 
Ing  from  their  connedion  with  Great  Britain,  would  be  facrifi- 
ced,  the  colonies  would,  in  all  probability,  experience  the  dread- 
ful effeds  of  internal  difcord,  if  the  power  of  the  common  fovereign, 
to  balance  and  regulate  their  various  and  difcordant  interefts,  were 
abolilhed.  Thev  therefore  declared  themfelves  unwilling  to  embark 
in  a  meafure,  calculated  to  cut  off  all  poflibility  of  what  they  had  fo 
much  at  heart,  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
cree of  fpiric,  and  great  force  of  argument,  that  the  colonies  united 
hiid  a  fair  profpcdt  of  fuccefs  ;  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  fe- 
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cure  their  liberties,  and  that  to  lay  them  down  before  that  fecurit^ 
had  been  obtained,  would  be  an  acknowledgement,  either  that  their 
firft  refinance  was  a  caufelefs  rebellion,  or  that  they  were  too  coward- 
ly to  perfevere  in  a  laudable  oppofition  to  arbitrary  meafures.  The 
commercial  advantages  refulting  from  their  connedtion  with  Great 
Britain,  on  which  fome  laid  fo  much  flrefs,  were  not  well  founded; 
on  the  contrary,  that  nation  had  reftridled  and  monopolized  the 
whole  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  thereby  cramped  their  natural 
growth.  A  reconciliation,  on  terms  of  dependence,  would  involve 
America  in  a  continual  fcene  of  domeftic  troubles  ;  Britain  would  a- 
gain  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  they  would  again 
betake  themfelves  to  refiltance,  as  being  the  only  remedy  to  which 
they  coujd  recur.  The  negative  power  veiled  in  the  crown,  inde-- 
pendent  of  the  interference  of  parliament,  would  befufficient  to  bafile 
every  beneficial  fcheme,  tliat  might  be  propofed. 

Nature,  it  was  urged,  never  intended  that  a  vaft  continent,  in 
which  were  combined  every  defirable  variety  of  climate  and  foil,  and 
^vhich  was  rapidly  advancing  to  v^ealth  and  greatnefs,  fhould  be  held 
in  fubjection  by  a  fmall  and  diftant  ifland.  The  abfurdity  of  failing 
three  thoufand  miles,  in  order  to  receive  diredions  from  ftrangers 
for  the  management  of  their  domeftic  concerns,  w^as  obvious  to  all. 
It  would  certainly  be  more  convenient,  more  rational,  and  more  ho- 
nourable, that,  in  a  country  fo  extenfive,  the  feat  of  govermnent 
fhould  be  at  home,  and  that  fhe  people  fliould  be  governed  by  men 
of  their  own  choice,  ading  under  conrtitutions  which  lliould  be  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  community  at  large,  and  which  Ihould  define  the  pow- 
ers of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  fijch  a  manner  ^s 
to  eftablifh  juftice,  harmony,  and  ecjual  liberty. 

It  was  laid  further,  that  Britain  had  employed  foreign  troop?  for 
the  purpofe  of  fubjugating  the  colonies  ;  and,  confequently,  that  A- 
merica  had  a  right  to  look  for  foreign  aid,  wherever  it  could  be  obr 
tained.  But  this  they  could  not  hope  for,  while  their  only  objed  was 
a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  ;  whereas,  if  they  fliould  declare 
themfelves  an  independent  nation,  and  evince  a  difpofitiqn  to  perfe- 
vere ftrenuoufly  in  breaking  off,  for  ever,  their  cqnnedion  with  Bri- 
tain, they  would  undoubtedly  be  fupported,  by  thofe  European  pow-r 
ers,  who  wifhed  to  humble  the  pride  and  ftreng};h  of  a  haughty  and 
formidable  rival.  Thofe  nations  would  moreover  be  intereftediii  ano- 
ther way  in  the  eftablifliment  of  American  independence — They  would 
then  come  in  for  a  fliare  of  that  valuable  commerce  which  had  long 
been  monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  and  which  w^as  jufily  confidered 
as  one  great  fource  of  that  nation's  wealth  and  power. 

Several  writers  placed  the  advantages  of  independence  in  various 
points  of  view.  Among  thefe  Thomas  Paiiie,  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the 
fignat^re  of  Common  Senfe,  held  the  moft  diftinguiflied  rank.  The 
ftile,  manner,  and  language  of  this  performance  were  calculated  to  in- 
tereft  the  paffions,  and  to  roufe  all  the  adive  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  With  the  view  of  operating  on  the  fentiments  of  a  religious 
people,  fcripture  was  prefled  into  his  fervice,  and  the  powers,  and  e- 
vei)  the  name  of  a  king  were  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nu- 
merous colonifts  who  had  read  and  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  as 
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recorded  in  the  Old  Teftament.  The  folly  of  that  people  in  revolt- 
ing froni  a  government,  inftituted  by  heaven  itfelf,  and  the  oppref- 
fions  to  which  they  were  fubjefted  in  confequence  of  their  lulling  af- 
ter kings  to  rale  over  them,  afforded  an  excellent  handle  for  prepof- 
fefling  the  colonifts  in  favour  of  republican  infticuiions,  and  preju- 
dicing them  againft  kingly  government.  Hereditary  fuccellion  was 
turned  into  ridicule.  1  he  abfurdity  of  fubjecting  a  great  continent 
to  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  was  reprefented  in 
fuch  ftriking  language,  as  to  interefl:  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  co- 
lomirts  in  renouncing  the  government  of  Great-Britain.  The  neceffi- 
ty,  the  advantages,  and  prafticability  of  independence,  were  forci- 
bly demonftrated.  Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  perfor- 
mance. It  was  addrefled  to  freemen,  who  had  juft  received  convinc- 
ing proofs  that  Great-Britain  had  thrown  them  out  of  her  proteftion, 
had  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  feri- 
oufly  defigned  to  compel  their  unconditional  fubmilHon  to  her  unli- 
mited power.  It  found  the  colonifts  moft  thoroughly  alarmed  for 
their  liberties,  and  difpofed  to  do  and  fufter  any  thing  that  promifed 
their  eftablifiiment.  in  union  with  the  feelings  and  fentiments  of 
the  people^  it  produced  furprifing  effefts.  Many  thoufauds  were 
convinced,  and  were  led  to  approve  and  long  for  a  feparation  from 
the  mother  country.  Though  that  meafure,  a  few  months  before, 
-v»«as  not  only  foreign  from  their  wifhes,  but  the  objeft  of  their  abhor- 
ence,  the  cuirent  fuddenly  became  fo  ftrong  in  its  favour,  that  it  bore 
down  all  oppofition.  The  multitude  was  hurried  down  the  ftream, 
but  fome  worthy  men  could  not  eafily  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  i- 
dea  of  an  eternal  feparation  from  a  country,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  bound  by  the  moft  endearing  ties.  They  faw  the  fword  drawn, 
but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be  fheathed.  They  feared  that  the 
difperfed  individuals  of  the  feveral  colonies  would  not  be  brought 
to  coalefce  under  an  efficient  government,  and  that,  after  much  anar- 
chy, fome  future  Csfar  -would  gi'afp  their  liberties,  and  confirm 
Mmfelf  in  a  throne  of  defpotifm.  They  doubted  the  perfeverance 
of  their  coantrymen  in  effecting  their  independence,  and  were  alfo 
apprehenfive  that,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  their  future  condition  would 
be  lefs  happy  than  their  paft.  Some  refpeftable  individuals,  wbofe 
principles  were  pure,  but  M-hofe  fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  tex- 
ture which  revolutions  require,  fhrunk  back  from  the  bold  mea- 
furcs  propofed  by  their  more  adventurous  countrymen.  To  fubmit 
without  an  appeal  to  heaven,  though  fecretly  wifhed  for  by  fome, 
was  not  the  avowed  fentiment  of  any.  But  to  perfevere  in  petition- 
ing and  refifting  was  the  fyftem  of  fome  mifguided  honeft  men.  The 
favourers  of  this  opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decifion 
which  grafps  at  great  objefts,  and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy, 
which  does  its  work  by  halves.  Moft  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of 
Britain.  A  fevi',  on  the  fcore  of  intereft  or  an  expedlancy  of  favours 
from  royal  government,  refiifed  to  concur  with  the  general  voice. 
Some  of  the  natives  of  the  parent  ftate  who,  having  lately  fettled  in  the 
colonies,  had  not  yet  exchanged  European  for  American  ideas,  to- 
gether with  a  few  others,  confcientioufiy  oppoled  the  meafures  of 
Congrcfs  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  of  the  fpi- 
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rited  and  independent  part  of  the  community,  came,  with  furprifing 
unanimity,  into  the  projeft  of  independence. 

(To  be  coniinusd.) 

Account   «>/Dr.  HENRY  MOYES,  the  Blind 
PHILOSOPHER. 

Communicated  J  by  Mr.  Bew,  iG  the  Literary  and  Fhilo/ophkal  Society,   at 
Manchester. 

DR.  HENRY  MOYES,  who  cccafionaliy  read  Ledures  on  phi- 
lofophical  chemiftry  at  Manchefter,*  like  Dr.  Saunderfon,  the 
celebrated  profeflbr  of  Cambridge,  'oft  his  fight,  by  the  fmall  pox,  in 
his  early  jnfancy.  Ke  never  recollefted  to  have  feen  :  But  the  firft 
traces  of  memoiy,  I  have  (fays  he)  are,  in  fome  confiifed  ideas  of  the 
folar  fyftem.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  where 
learning  of  every  kind  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  family  devoted  to  learning. 

Pofl'efled  of  native  genius,  and  ardent  in  his  application,  he  made 
rapid  advances  in  various  departments  of  erudition  ;  and  not  only  ac- 
quired the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  mufic,  and  the  lan- 
guages ;  but  likewife,  entered  deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the 
profounder  fciences  ;  difplaying  an  acute  and  general  knowledge  of 
geometry;  ofopticks;  of  algebra;  of  aftronomy ;  chemiftry;  and, 
in  fliort,  of  moftof  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian  pLilofophy. 

Mechanical  exercifes  were  the  favourite  employments  of  his  infant 
years.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  edged  tools  fo  perfedtly,  that,  notwithftanding  his  entire'blind- 
nefs,  he  was  able  to  make  little  wind-mills  ;  and  he  even  conftrufted 
a  loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  ftill  fiiev/  the  cicatrices  of  wounds ' 
lie  received  in  the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  exploits. 

By  a  moft  agreeable  intimacy  and  frequent  intercourfe,  which  I  en- 
joyed with  this  accomplifhed  blind  gentleman,  whilft  he  refided  in 
Manchefter ;  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  obferving  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  he  arranged  his  ideas,  and  procured  his  informa- 
tion. Whenever  he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  remarked,  that 
he  continued  fome  time  filent.  The  found  direded  him  to  judge  of  the 
dimenfions  of  the  room ;  and  the  different  voices,  of  the  number  of 
perfons  that  were  prefent ;  his  diftinftion  in  thefe  refpecls  was  very 
accurate;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive,  that  he  was  feldom  miftaken. 
I  have  known  him  inftantly  recognife  a  perfon,  on  firft  hearing  him 
fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfed  fmce  the  time  of  their 
laft  meeting.  He  determined,  pretty  nearly,  the  ftature  of  thofe  he 
■was  fpeaking  with,  by  the  direction  of  their  voices  ;  and  he  made  to- 
lerable conjeftures  refpecting  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduced  their  converfation. 

*  And, Gncc that  period, in  different pnrts  of  the  United  States, 
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It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  totally 
infenfible  to  intenCe  light.  The  rays  when  refrafted  through  a  prifin, 
and  fufficiently  vivid,  produced  certain  diftinguifhed  cffefts  on  them. 
The  red  gave  him  a  difagreeable  fenfation,  which  he  compared  to 
the  touch  of  a  law.  As  the  colours  declined  in  violence,  the  harfli- 
nefs  leflened,  and  the  green  afforded  a  fenfation,  that  was  highly 
pleafing  to  him  ;  and  which  he  defer ibed,  as  conveying  an  idea,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  he  felt  in  running  his  hand  over  fmoothpolifhed  fur- 
faces.  Polifhed  furfaces,  meandering  ftreams,  and  gentle  declivities, 
were  the  figures  by  which  he  exprefled  his  ideas  of  beauty.  Rugged 
rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boifterous  elements,  furnifhed  him  with 
exprefTions  for  terror  and  difguft.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  con- 
veriation  ;  was  happv  in  his  allufions  to  vifual  objefts  ;  and  difcourf- 
ed  on  the  nature,  beauty,  and  compofition  of  colours,  with  perti- 
nence and  precifion. 

Dr.  Moyes  was  a  ftriking  inflance  of  the  power  the  human  foul  pof- 
fefles,  of  rinding  refources  of  fatisfaftion,  even  under  the  mofl:  rigo- 
rous calamities.  Though  involved  in  ever  during  darknefs,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  charming  views  of  filent  or  animated  nature,  though 
dependant  on  an  undertaking  for  the  means  of  his  fubliftence,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  was  very  precarious  ;  in  Ihort,  though  delliitute  of  o- 
ther  fupport  than  his  genius,  and  under  the  mercenary  protedion  of 
a  perfon  whofe  integrity  he  fufpected,  flill  Dr.  Moyes  was  generally 
cheerful  and  apparently  happy.  Indeed  it  muft  afford  much  pleafure 
to  the  feeling  heart,  to  obferve  this  hilarity  of  temper  prevail,  almoft 
miiverfally,  with  the  blind.  Though  cut  off  from  the  ways  of  men, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  face  divine,  they  have  this  confolation  ; 
they  are  exempt  from  the  difcernment,  and  contagious  influence,  of 
thofe  painful  emotions  of  the  foul,  that  are  vifible  on  the  countenance, 
and  which  hypocrify  itfelf  can  fcarcely  conceal.  This  difpofition 
likewife  may  be  confidered,  as  an  internal  evidence  of  the  native 
worth  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  thus  fupports  its  dignity  and  cheer- 
fulnefs,  under  one  of  the  fevereft  misfortunes  that  can  poflibly  befall 
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(By   the    Earlo/'Dundonald.) 

LET  the  fait  that  is  to  be  purified  be  put  into  a  conical  veflel, 
with  a  fmall  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  heat. 
Pour  a  faturated  folution  of  fait,  boiling  hot,  into  the  veflel,  and  it  will 
gradually  pafs  through  the  hole,  diflblving  and  carrying  with  it  nine 
tenths  of  the  falts  which  rendered  the  common  fait  impure.  Being 
alreaxly  faturated  with  common  fait,  it  cannot  diflblve  any  more  of 
it.  A  frefh  brine  may  be  made,  with  the  purified  fait,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  repeated,  till  the  required  degree  of  purity  be  obtained. 
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Containing  a  Coi?ipendious  Accoimt  of  the  Ways  and  Methods  in 
•which  the  viofi  important  ART  0/  H  U  S  B  A  N  D  R  Y,  in  all 
its  various  branches,  is,  or  may  be,  PraBifed  to  the  Create/}  Advan- 
tage IN  THIS  Country.  Bj>  SAMUEL  DEANE  A.  M- 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
[Printed  at  Worcejler.     Price  one  dollar  and  an  half.] 

THE  author  of  this  work  difcovers  a  confiderable  fhare  of  phi- 
lofophical  information,  an  exteniive  acquaintance  with  the  beft 
■writers  on  agriculture,  and  much  laudable  induftry  in  acquiring  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  his  fubjeft.  His  book  is  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  publick,  by  an  agricultural  committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  whom  we  heartily 
concur  as  to  its  merits,  and  cheerfully  give  it  our  mite  of  recom- 
mendation. From  Mr.  Dean's  Introduftion,  which  is  modeft,  fenfi- 
ble,  and  patriotic,  the  following  extrads  are  taken. 

"  Perhaps,  one  occaflon  of  the  low  efteem  in  •which  hufbandry  has  been  held,  may 
have  been  the  poor  fuccefs  which  has  moft  commonly  attended  the  labours  of  thofe 
■who  have  embraced  the  profcffion,  Not  only  have  moft  of  them  failed  of  rapidly 
increafing  their  eftatesby  it,  but  too  many  have  had  the  mortification  of  makingbutan 
indifferent  figure  in  life,  even  when  they  have  ufed  the  ftrideft  economy,  and  worn 
out  their  conftitutions  by  hard  labour.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  toil  has  been  loft  by  its  mifapplication.  To  prevent  this  evil  in  fu- 
ture is  a  leading  defign  of  the  prefent  publication." 

*'  European  books  on  agriculture  are  fufficiently  plenty  in  the  world,  fome  of  which 
are  extremely  well  written  ;  and  this  country  is  not  wholly  unfurnilhed  with  them. 
But  they  are  not  perfedly  adapted  to  a  region  fo  differently  circumllanced.  Though 
Englifh  writers  may  be  perufed  by  tlie  judicious  to  great  advantage,  it  would  be  un- 
advifable,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  the  methods  of  culture,  in 
grofs,  which  they  recommend  lo  their  countrymen.  Local  circumftances  fo  wide- 
ly differ  in  the  two  countries,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  right  management  in  the  one 
muft  needs  be  wrong  in  the  other.  Britain  being  generally  liable  to  too  much  wet- 
nefs,  the  Englifh  methods  of  culture  muft  in  many  refpefis  be  different  from  thofe 
of  a  regioi)  that  is  moftly  annoyed,  as  ours  is,  with  the  oppofite  extremity  of  drought. 
Difference  of  heat  and  cold  muft  require  a  correfpondent  variation  in  the  fuitable 
crops  and  management.  Difference  of  feafons  and  climates  alter  the  time  for  fowing 
the  fame  kinds  of  feed ;  and  the  manures  that  prove  to  be  moft  profitable  in  one  coun- 
try, cannot  always  be  rationally  expeded  to  prove  fo  in  another,  although  they  were 
equally  obtainable." 

"The  author  attempted  to  arrange  the  parts  of  his  fubjefl  analytically.  But  the  va- 
riety of  the  materials  be  had  soUedsd  was  fo  great,  and  their  hetcrogeneoufnefs  fo 
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obvious,  that  he  found  it  not  eafy  to  do  it  to  his  own  fatisfaftion  ;  which  is  one  of 
the  reafons  why  the  book  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lexicographical  form.  And 
when  he  confiders  that  what  he  is  doing  is  not  principally  for  the  inftruflion  of  cri- 
tical fcholars,  hut  forjhe  dircdtion  of  the  common  people,  it  appears  that  the  want 
of  a  fyftematieal  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  no  great  confequence." 

"1  he  writer  has  had  more  Zealand  courage  in  attempting  to  promote  improvements 
in  agriculture,  fsnce  the  happy  termination  of  the  late  war,  than  before.  Our  hold- 
ing tlie  rank  of  a  free  and  independent  nation  allows  us  to  confider  the  country  as 
jndifputably  our  own,  and  ourfelves  as  monarchs  over  our  farms.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear probable,  that  we  fliall  foon  meet  with  any  thing  that  will  give  us  a  materi- 
al interruption,  in  purfuing  the  arts,  or  enjoying  the  blcffings  of  peace.  If  great 
improvements  were  now  to  be  made,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope  wefhould  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them  through  life,  and  that  pofterity  would  not  be  deprived  of  them. 

But  the  moft  forcible  reafon  for  our  cultivating  this  art,  is  the  indifpenfiblc  necef- 
fity  of  it,  to  enable  us  to  live  as  becomes  an  independent  people.  The  alarming  ef- 
fect of  the  prefcnt  low  ftate  of  hufbandry  is,  that  we  are  neceflitatcd  tollmport  much 
of  our  food  and  clothing,  while  we  are  incapable  of  making  proportionable  remit- 
tances in  the  produce  of  the  foil,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  What  then  could  have  been 
expedfed,  but  that  the  money  we  had  in  circulation  at  the  ead  of  the  war,  would 
fee  fo  diminilhed  in  two  or  three  years,  as  to  reduce  us  to  fuch  a  lamentable  want 
of  it,  as  has  been  generally  complained  of?  And  what  expedient  in  our  power  can 
be  thought  of,  that  is  fufScient  to  deliver  us  from  this  horrible  grievance  .'  As  a 
good  fyftem  of  national  government  is  now  eflabliflied,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  a  fpirited  attention  to  hufb.mdry  and  manufadures,  accompanied  with  a  more 
general  pradice  of  frugality  and  economy,  would  do  it  effediually  ;  fo  that  fuch  a 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  our  increafing  wealth,  that  we  fhould  be  able,  in  a  fliort 
time,  to  cancel  our  public  debts;  and  might  reafonably  hope,  ere  long,  to  become  an 
opulent,  refpediable,  and  very  powerful  nation." 

We  fhall  ^o^v  proceed  to  extraft  a  few  articles  ;  fuch  as  appear  to 
be  the  molt  interefting  to  our  agricultural  readers^  and  bed  calculat- 
ed to  give  a  juft  fpecimen  of  the  work.  In  doing  this,  we  fhall  not 
always  give  the  whole  of  an  article,  but  fhall  occafionally  take  ab- 
ftrads  of  fome,  and  abridge  others,  for  the  fake  of  giving  as  much 
ufeful  information  as  poflible,  in  our  narrow  limits. 

AGRICULTURE,  "  Though  other  emyloyments  are  oftentimes  more  lucrative  to 
individuals  than  hufbandry,  none  can  be  fo  advantageous  to  the  world.  If  it  is  a 
flower  way  of  gaining  wealth  than  fome  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  leaft  hazardous  of 
any.  The  farmer  depends  not  on  winds  and  waves,  like  the  mariner  ;  nor  on  the 
^oed  will  of  his  neighbours  and  the  publick,  for  employment  and  bread,  like  theme- 
chanick.  The  bufmefs  is  highly  adapted  to  promote  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the 
cheerfulnefs  of  the  mind.  And  if  it  were  better  underftood  in  this  country,  and 
more  fplritedly  purfued,  both  the  pleafure  and  the  profit  attending  it  would  be  great- 
er than  we  have  yet  experienced.  It  is  an  employm.pnt  which  affords  a  variety  of  en- 
tertaining fpeculations  to  an  inquilitlve  mind ;  and  is  adapted  to  lead  us  into  a  coHfi- 
derable    acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature." 

"  In  a  philofophic  view,  Agriculture  is  great  and  extenfive.  In  a  political  view,  it 
is  important,  and  perhaps  the  only  firm  and  ftable  foundation  of  greatnefs.  Asa 
profcflion,  it  ftrengthans  the  mind,  without  enervating  the  body.  In  morals,  it 
tends  to  increafe  virtue,  without  introducing  vice.  In  religion,  it  naturally  infpires 
piety,  devotion,  and  a  dependence  on  providence,  without  a  tindure  of  infidelity. 
It  is  a  rational  and  agreeable  amufement  to  the  man  of  leifure,  and  a  boundlefs  fource 
of  contemplation  and  adlivity  to  the  induftrious  " 

ASHES,  "  Afhes  are  commonly  accounted  a  manure  moft  fuitable  for  low  andmoift 
lands.  A  cold  and  four  fpot  ceitainly  needs  them  niore  than  any  other.  But  I  have 
found  them  to  be  good  in  all  forts  of -foil. 

They  are  not  only  a  valuable  manure,  but  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  rapaciouf-. 
ncfs  of  worms  and  infeds.  Therefore  they  are  a  more  proper  manure  for  all  thcfe 
plaiifp  whith  are  liable  to  fuffcr  by  worms  and  infers  ;  fuch  as  cabbages,  turnips,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  peas,  and  other  pulfe.  They  fhould  be  fpread  evenly,  and  not  in 
tuo  great  quantity. 
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Afhes  in  their  full  flrength  are  certainly  beft  for  manure ;  and  they  will  not  be  in 
XhII  ftrength,  unlefs  they  be  kept  dry  ;  nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  I'pread  them  projierly. 
And  they  fhould  not  be  laid  on  lands  long  before  there  are  roots  to  be  nourifhed  by 
them,  left  the  rains  rob  them  of  their  falts.  A  few  bufhels  on  an  acre  are  a  good 
dreffing  for  grafs  lands  that  are  low,  and  inclining  to  be  moffy.  But  afhes  from  which 
ley  has  been  drawn  have  no  fmall  degree  of  virtue  in  them.  The  earthy  particles  arc 
but  little  diminifhed ;  and  fome  of  the  faliixe  particles  remain. 

A  handful  of  aflies,  laid  about  the  roots  of  Indian  corn,  is  good  to  quicken  its  ve- 
getation. But  much  of  it  fliould  not  be  in  conca<Sl:  with  the  ftalks.  Thi'  befl  time 
for  giving  corn  this  drcfling,  is  thought  to  be  juft  before  the  feccnd  or  third  hoe- 
ing :  But  fome  do  it  before  tiie  firft,  and  even  before  the  plants  are  up.  I.,ike  other 
top-dreffings,  it  is  of  moft  fervice  when  applied  at  the  time  when  plants  need 
the  greateit  quantity  of  nouriftiment.  This  happens  in  Indian  corn  when  the  plants 
are  juft  going  to  fend  out  ears  and  fpindles." 

BARLEY,  a  well  known  grain  of  which  malt  is  made.  In  fome  countries  it  is 
alfo  much  ufed  for  bread.  If  it  be  kept  long  before  grinding,  it  will  be  the  better 
for  thisufe,  as  a  certain  bitter  tafte,  which  it  has  when  new,  is  abated  by  age — Bar- 
ley is  accounted  cooling  and  deterfive  ;  a  broth  of  it  is  therefore  given  to  perfons 
m  fevers  :  But  it  muil  be  hulled  before  it  is  fit  for  this  ufc- 

It  is  a  fort  of  corn  very  fuitable  far  this  region,  as  it  feems  liable  to  no  diftemper  in 
our  northerly  part  of  MafTachufetcs  cfpecially ;  bears  the  drought  well,  and  never  fails 
of  yielding  a  crop.  It  will  grow  in  any  foil :  Even  a  foil  fo  clayey  that  it  is  fit  for 
fcarcely  any  other  grain,  will  anfwer  wellf'.)r  this,  as  I  have  found  by  long  experience. 
But  it  does  better  on  fome  other  foils 

It  fhould  be  fowed  as  early  as  the  feafon  and  foil  will  admit.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  is  a  fuitable  time-  The  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  is  two  hufhcls,  if  the 
grain  be  fmall ;  if  larger,  more  in  proportion  The  ground  fliould  have  two  plow- 
ings  at  ieaft.  It  fliould  be  well  harrowed  after  fowing  ;  and  then  a  roller  paffed  over 
it,  to  clofe  the  foil  about  the  corns,  that  they  may  not  fail  of  ve^^etating.  And  roll- 
ing prepares  the  furface  for  mowing  the  crop,  and  raking  it  up  clean,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

"  T  fliould  have  obfcrved,  that  barley  muft  be  fowed  foon  after  plowing,  left  the 
moifture  of  the  foil  be  too  much  evapurated  It  being  a  dry  bulky  g  ain,  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  moifture  is  requifite  to  make  it  vegetate-  If  the  ground  fliould  be  very 
dry  at  fowing  time,  and  the  feafon  late,  fteeping  the  feed  in  ley  would  not  be  amifs." 
•'  Some  have  got  an  epinion,  that  barley  fliould  be  harvefted  befoic  it  is  quite  ripe. 
Though  the  flour  may  be  a  little  whiter,  it  flirinks  fo  much,  that  the  crop  feems  to 
be  greatly  wafted  by  early  cutting.  No  gram,  I  tliink,  requires  more  ripening  than 
this;  audit  is  not  apt  to  fliatter  out  when  it  is  very  ripe.  t  fhould  be  threflied 
foon  after  harvefting  :  and  much  beating,  after  it  is  cleared  from  the  ftraw,  is 
needful  to  get  off  the  beards." 

BURNET,  a  valuable  perennial  plant,  which  has  lately  been  brought  into  ufe  as  a 
grafs  for  feeding  cattle,  by  Mr.  Roque,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Several 
Englifti  farmers  have  teftified  from  their  experience  concerning  it,  that  it  grows  and 
fiourifties  well  even  on  the  pooreft  and  diieft  of  faudy  and  gravelly  foils  ; — that 
an  acre  will  yield  three  loads  of  hay,  by  cutting  it  twice  in  a  year,  or  more  than  for- 
ty bufliels  of  feed ; — that,  the  feed  is  better  for  horl'cs  than  oats,  and  the  ftraw,  af- 
ter it  is  thralhed,  equal  to  the  beO  of  common  hay  ; — that  it  continues  in  p.:rfedl  ver- 
dure, awd  even  grawing  during  the  winter  ; — that  it  affords  excellent  winter  pafturs 
for  cattle  aud  horfcs  ;  and  that  it  makes  cows  give  an  e>;traordinary  quantity  of  the 
befttafted  milk.  ■ 

I  have  have  had  a  bed  of  this  grafs  for  two  years  paft  on  a  hungry  fand.  It  has 
grown  luxuriantly,  the  ftemsrifiiig  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  and  the  feeds  ripen- 
ed the  year  it  was  fowed,  though  it  was  not  fowed  till  the  end  of  May.  The  fecond 
year  the  feeds  ripened,  T  think,  in  June-  The  feverity  of  our  winter  froft  neither  kil- 
led any  of  it,  nor  fo  much  as  altered  the  verdure  of  the  ftenis  or  leaves  Some  of  it  was 
cut  up  and  given  to  cattle,  as  foon  as  the  fnow  was  off,  which  they  eat  very  greedily. 
I  think  this  plant  bids  fair  to  be  a  profitable  grafs  in  this  country,  where  froft  ac- 
cafions  the  confining  our  ftocks  to'dry  fodder  for  fix  or  ievcn  months-  For  on  a  paf- 
ture  of  this  grafs,  cattle  horfes  and  flieep,  may  feed  till  the  grcund  i»  covered  witk 
fuow  ;  and  again  in  the  fpring,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  bare. 
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It  is  alfo  excellent  for  foiling,  or  to  o;ive  green  to  cattle  in  racks;  and  -whcTi  it  i» 
made  into  hay,  the  leaves  are  not  apt  to  crumble,  or  any  part  of  the  hay  to  be  wafted. 
They  who  wilh  to  propagate  this  ^'ral's,  may  be  aflnreil,  that  there  is  n  t  the  Icaft 
diOkulry  in  doing  it  ;  For  it  is  not  only  a  moit  hardy  plant,  bnt  I  have  not  found  it 
to  be  at  all  liable  to  bCfhurt  by  any  kind  of  infeifls  The  Eni;li{h  farmers  recom- 
mend keeping  it  ckar  of  weeds  dviring  the  firft  lummer,  or  till  it  is  fo  large  as  to  co- 
ver the  ground  This  may  be  done  partly  iy  harrowing  .  I'or  as  it  is  a  llrong  tap- 
rooted  plant,  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  will  not  injure  the  roots  at  all. 

Calf,  "  when  calves  are  deligned  for  veal,  they  fhould  be  taken  from  the  cow 
the  next  day  aftr-r  they  are  calved.  Let  them  fuck  only  two  teats  during  the  firfl 
week  ;  three  during  the  fecond  ;  and  let  them  have  the  xvhole  of  the  milk  during  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks;  and  then  kill  them.  If  they  have  all  the  milk  at  firft,  they 
will  grow  fo  fud  that  they  will  foon  need  more  than  all  :  The  natural  confequence 
is,  that  they  will  grow  iean,  and  not  be  fit  for  veal.  Many  kill  them  at  three  weeks 
old  ;  but  the  veal  is  not  commonly  f©  good,  and  the  ficins  of  calves  fo  young,  are 
of  but  little  value." 

C-VNKEB.-WORM,  "  There  are  fevcral  experiments  I  could  wifn  to  have  tried, 
for  fubduingthefe  infeds  :  Such  as  burning  brimftane  under  the  treeo  in  a  calm  time  ; 
— or  piling  dry  alhes  round  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  fpring; — or  throwing  powder- 
ed quick-lime,  or  foot,  over  the  trees  when  they  are  vv-tt  : — or  fprinkling  them  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  with  fea-water,  or  water  in  which  wormwood,  or  walnnt 
leaves,  have  been  boiled  ; — or  with  an  infufion  of  elder,  from  which  1  fhould  enter- 
tain great  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  liquid  may  be  eafily  applied  to  all  the  parts  of  a 
tree  by  a  large  wooden  fyringe." 

"  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  the  heft  time  for  making  trial  of  thefe  methods  would  be 
foon  after  the  worms  arc  hatched  :  For  at  that  flage  of  their  exiftence  they  are  tender, 
and  the  more  eafily  killed." 

"  But  as  tarring  the  trees  is  the  bcft  antidote  we  yet  know  of,  and  as  many  pcr- 
fons  of  experience  believe  it  is  pofTibie  that  the  infedls  may  be  thus  quite  prevented 
pafiing  up  the  trees,  I  fhall  here  give  dire(S:ions  how  to  perform  it  in  the  mofl  ef- 
ledual  manner." 

"  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  necefTary  to  be«;in  the  operation  very  early  in  the  year. 
Not  obferving  this  caution,  has  occafinned  the  want  of  fuccefs  which  many  have  com- 
plained of  :  For  it  is  certain  that  the  bugs  v/ill  begin  to  pafs  up  as  foon  as  the  ground 
is  fo  much  thawed,  that  they  can  extricate  themfelves  ;  which  is  in  fome  years  as  ear- 
ly as  February.  Therefore  to  make  fure  work,  it  is  beft  to  begin  as  foon  as  the 
ground  is  bare  of  fnow  in  that  month,  that  the  firft  thawing  of  the  ground  may  not 
happen  before  the  trees  are  prepared  :  for,  beginning  after  ever  fo  few  of  thfe  iiifefSs 
are  orone  up,  the  labour  will  all  be  loft." 

"  Another  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  fill  the  orevices  of  the  bark  with  clay  mortar, 
before  the  ftrip  oif  canvafs  is  put  on,  that  the  infcds  may  not  find  any  "jkaffages  ier 
them  under  it." 

"  Having  put  on  the  ftrip,  which  ftionld  be  at  leaft  three  inches  wide,  drawn  it 
clofc,  and  ftrongly  fallened  the  ends  together,  a  thumb-rope  of  tr)W  fhould  be  tied 
round  the  tree,  clofe  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  ftrip.  The  defign  of  doing  this  is, 
that  the  tar  may  not  drip, nor  rundown  on  the  bark  of  the  tree, which  would  injure  it." 
'•  When  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  are  thus  prepared,  let  the  ftrips  be  pleinifully 
fmeared  with  cold  tar,  put  on  with  a  brufti.  It  fhould  be  renewed  once  a  day  with- 
out fail.  The  beft  time  is  foon  after  funfet ;  bec;.ufe  the  infeds  are  wont  to  pafs  up 
in  €nz  evening,  and  the  tar  will  not  harden  fo  much  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  be- 
caufe  of  the  dampntfs  of  the  air.  The  daily  talk  muft  be  renewed,  and  performed 
with  the  greateft  care,  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  cr  till  the  time  when  the  hatching 
of  the  worms  is  commonly  over,  which  will  be  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
difference  of  climate." 

"  it  is  not  lefs  than  about  fifty  years,  fince  this  infeA  began  its  depredations  in 
Mevv-Enirland,  in  the  parts  which  had  been  longeft  cultivated.  But  perhaps  there  is 
fome  reafim  to  hope  that  providence  is  about  to  extirpate  them  :  For  a  kind  of  little 
bird  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  which  feeds  upoa 
the  canker-worms.  Should  thcfe  birds  have  a  rapid  increafe,  the  infeds  wUl  be  thin- 
ned, fo  as  to  be  Icfs  formidable,  if  not  wholly  deftroyed." 
(To  he  coHtinucil) 
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CHEMICAL  and  E  C  ONOMI  C  AL   E  SS  A  YS, 

^JohnPenington. 

(Co7icUidcd  from  page   no.) 

ESSAY  VIII,  is  ou  the  calcination  of  metals  and  the  dodrine  of 
phlogifton.  The  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  calcination  of 
metals,  and  in  the  reftoration  of  calces  to  their  metallic  Itate,  have 
long  been  curious  and  dilficuit  objecis  of  inveftigation. — Dr.  Stahl's 
explanation  of  thofe  phenomena  is  \veil  kno^vn.  He  fuppofed  every 
combullible  body  to  contain  a  principle  of  inflammability,  which  he 
named  phlogifton  ;  diat  every  metal  was  compounded  of  a  calx,  or 
earth,  fiii  generis,  and  this  phlogifton  ;  and  that  in  the  procefs  of  cal- 
cination, the  plilogifton,  uniting  with  the  air,  left  the  calx  in  its  limple 
uncombined  Itate.  This  theory  received  a  confiderabie  degree  of 
fupport,  from  the  means  ufed  to  reftore  calces  to  their  metallic  (late. 
Charcoal,  or  other  inflammable  fubftances,  being  iubjeclcd  to 
heat  in  contact  with  a  calx^  produced  a  metv\l,  which  according  to 
this  theory,  was  a  compound  of  the  calx  and  the  phlogifton  of  the  In- 
fiammabie  body. — But  an  infuperable  objection  to  this  doctrine  was, 
that  the  calx  of  a  metal  was  always  found  to  be  heavier  than  the  me- 
tal itfelf.  How  tliis  could  happen  from  the  iofs  of  phlogifton,  was 
not  eafy  to  be  comprehended.  Dr.  Black's  explanation  was  no  left 
incomprehenlible.  He  {ap-pokd  phlogifion  to  be  what  he  called  the 
principle  of  liz'ity^vihich.  diwinijhed  xht  \\e.\^M  of  bodies  to  which  it 
■was  added. 

A  diiFereut  theory,  brought  forward  by  M.  Lavoifier,  but  which 
appears  to  be  of  a  much  more  ancient  date,*  feemed  more  fatisfactory. 
He  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  confiderabie  quantity  of  pure  air 
\vas  abforbed,  during  the  procefs  of  calcination  ;  and  that  the  weight 
of  the  air  abforbed,  correfponded  exactly  with  the  increafe  in  the 
weight  of  the  calx.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  a  metal  was  a  limple 
fubttance,  and  that  a  metallic  calx  was  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  pure 
air.  The  profelytes  to  this  theory  are  numerous.  Dr.  Prieftly  and 
Mr.  Kirwan,  however,  ftill  remain  the  champions  of  phlogifton. 
The  former  published  the  refult  of  an  experiment,  which  feemed,  for 
fome  time,  to  overthrow  M.  Lavoifier's  theory.  He  revived  calx  of 
iead  by  means  oi infianimable  air,  which  it  abforbed  in  paffing  to  a  me- 
tallic  ftate.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Lavoifier's  experunent,  lead 
was  produce^l  by  the  addition  oi pr/re  air  to  its  calx ;  but,  according 
to  that  of  Dr.  Prieftly,  by  combining  the  calx  v/it\v -ir^fiaininable  air. 
This  chemical  paradox  remained  unaccounted  for,  till  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Cavendifti's  experiments,  by  which  water  appeared 
to  be  a  compound  fubftance,  produced  by  the  combination  oi  ifijia7H7!ia- 
hte  with  pure  air.  This  difcovery  enabled  M.  Lavoifier  to  remove 
many  objections  which  had  been  urged  againft  his  theory.  With  re- 
fpecr  to  Dr.  Prieftiy's  experiment  on  calx  of  lead,  which  he  revived 
by  means  of  inflammable  air,   M.  Lavoifier  fuppofed,  that  the  inflam-- 

*  See  an  account  of  Dr.  Alayow's  works,  in  the  Afylum  for  February. 
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mable  air  tjTiitc'cl -with  the  dephlogirticated  air  of  the  calx,  and  thus 
formed  water,  which  had  elcaped  Lr/  Prieftly's  notice. 

The  cont^roverfy  fefpecuing  phlogifton  is  ftill  profecuted  with  great 
eageniefs  }  and  in  the  couric  of  the  numerous  experiments  to  which 
it  has  ^ven  rife,  many  curious  and  ufeful  difcoveries  have  been  made  ; 
"which  ihow  that  difputes  on  experimental  fubjefts  are  favourable  to 
the  promotion  of  philofophical  knowledge.  The  great  quelHon  in 
difpute  however,  remains  Ilill  undetermined. 

Dr.  PrielUy  obtained  fixed  air  from  iron  filings'and  red  precipitate, 
from  which  he  fuppofed  fixed  air  to  be  compofed  of .  pure  :  air  and 
phlogifton  ;  from  a  comparifon  of  this  with  Mr.  Cavendilh's  experi- 
ments our  author  obferves,  that  the  component  parts  of  wafer  and/'.v- 
t-f/ ^?;r  are  the  fame,  differing  only  in  proportion.  He  then  proceeds 
to  eiiabliili  a  theory,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  calcination, 
without  exploding  phlogifton,  or  contradicting  the  experiments  ei- 
ther of  i-rieilly  or  Lavoifier.  Having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the 
probable  exiftence  of  a  principle  analagous  to  the  phlogifton  of 
Stahl/in  all  coiubuftible  bodies,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

We  come  now  to  our  theory,  afftiming  itap  granted,  that  in  every  inflammable  bo- 
dy there  is  a  fubftance  analagous  to  the  phlogilton  of  Stahl ;  and  I  have  feme  reafon 
to  beliirve,  from  foinc  experiments  I  myfelf  have  made  upon  the  fubjed,  that  when 
"united  to  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  it  forms  the  phlogifticatcd  air 
of  Dr.  Priifily ;  with  a  larger  quantity,  I  think  .  ai^r  would  be  produced;  with  a 
ftill  larger  quantity^  it,  is  probable  the  serial  acid  would  be  obtained  ;  and  if  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  inllamniable  air  (the  elements  of  which  1  prefume  are  contained  in 
all  bodies)  is  united  with  a  large  quantity  of  dephlogiflicated  air,  I  am  almoft  convinc- 
ed that  the  nitrous  ijria' \Vould  be  the  producft.  Therefore,  when  a  metal  is  heated  in 
contaCl  with  vital  or  refpirable  air,  the  inflamtnahle  air  contained  in  the  metal  unites 
■■\vitii  this  I'.ir,  and  the  compound  in  this  inftance  is  generally  Jixed  air,  though  fome- 
timcs  t  fuppofe  it  may  be  ivater  ,-  this  acid  may  have  a  very  great  ttndency  to  unite 
"with  the  Metallic  calx,  and  thus  the  weight  may  be  encreafed,  and  1  now  offer  it  as 
an  opinion,  that  no  man  ever  faw  a  pure^ metallic  calx  uncombined  with  any  thing. 

But,  if  we  initlake  not,  Dr.  Prieftly  has  lately  refufed  his  aflent  to 
Mr.  Cavendilh's  docli-ine  refpecling  water.  Should  this  be  over- 
thrown, M.  LavQiher's  doclrine,  an4  our  author's  theory,  will  be  de- 
prived-of  their  chief  fupport.        .  ; 

In  Eilky  Hv,  our  author  ti-eats  of  the  analyfis  of  ores  by  folution. 
'The  mode  of  analyzing  here  laid  down,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcovering  whether  an  ore  contains  metal,  and  for  diftinguifhr 
■  'iVLg  the  ores  of  the  ditfercnt  metals  from  one  another ;  but  experi- 
ments of  a  different  nature  will  be  necefi'ary,  when  the  value  of  an 
ore,  or  the  (quantity  of  metal  y/hich  is  contained  in  a^iven  quantity 
.of  it,  is  tobe  afcertained. 

Eflay  X,  coiit^ains  directions  for  obtaining  the  regulus  of  antimony, 
by  feparatlng  it  from  the  fulphur  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the 
crude  aniimbny. 

Take  any  quantity  6f  coarfely  powdered  antimony,  and  ope  fourth  of  its  weight 
^  of  powdered  hz  filt,  put  them  iii  a  crucible  furnilhed  with  a  cover,  into  a  furnace 
'  that  will  raiff.  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat ;  as  foon  as  the  crucible  appears  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  add  as  much  by  weight  oi  fmall  nai/t  (iron  being  a  fubftance  having  a 
greater  attraction  to  the  fulphur)  as  the  antimony  put  in  ;  cover  up  the  crucible,  and 
jet  it  ft  and  on  the  fire  a  few  minutes  longer;  it  may  be  then  takes  out,  and  ftruck 
gently  white  cooling,  that  the  regulus  may  the  better  get  to  the  bottom,  when  cold, 
the  rcgiiius  wilf  be- found  at-  the  bottom,  and  the  fcoria,  or  drofs,  adhering  above  it, 
fi'oni  which  it  nsay.be.fepaEated  hy  the  ftroke- of. an. hammer.     The  regului  thus 
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obtained  is  pretty  pure.  I  have  made  regulus  equally  good,  by  fuhftitutlng  an  article 
©therwjfe  ufelefs,  for  the  nails,  which  will  much  diminifh  the  price  of  the  regulus,  i 
mean  the  refufe  dippings  of  tin,  univcrfally  thrown  away  by  our  tin-men  in  this  city  ; 
thefe  could  be  obtained  for  a  tr.fle  given  to  their  boys  to  fave  them,  and  the  nails  will 
coft  tcH  pence  or  a  fhillings  per  pound,  which  makes  the  regulus  come  fo  high,  that  it 
will  be  made  by  that  procef^  to  confidcrable  lofs ;  thus,  by  fubftituting  even  half  the 
weight  of  thefe  clippings  of  tin  for  the  iron,  and  condu«5ting  the  procefs  as  laid  down 
above,  we  obtain  a  regulus  equally  pure,  and  nearly  at  one  half  the  expence  I  hav« 
made  it  in  this  way  feveral  times,  and  can  venture  to  aflert  that  there  arc  few  pro« 
celTes  in  chemiftry  more  eafy,  and  in  which  fuccefs  is  more  uniformly  certain. 

T  am  told  that  type-foiraders  in  and  near  this  city  frequently  find  it  very  difficult  t9 
procure  the  regulus  of  antimony  at  any  rate ;  I  would  recommend  thefe  to  make  fomc 
experiment  for  themielvcs ;  for  1  am  confident,  that  in  a  good  large  iron  pot,  well 
lined  with  the  materials  of  which  the  crucibles  are  made  (».  e.  clay  and  fand)  and 
jBrft  made  red  hot,  fixty  or  feventy  pounds  might  be  made  in  the  fpace  of  four  or  five 
hours. 

The  regulus,  wh<m  broken,  Ihews  a  flarlike  appearance  on  its  furface,  and  this  the 
type  founders  and  other  artifts  hold  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of  its  jmrity  ;  but,  I  think 
it  is  erroneous,  for  I  have  feveral  times  had  fpecimens  of  very  pure  regulus,  which  did 
not  fliew  this  llarliks  appearance,  though  upon  being  melted,  aud  fuffered  to  cool  again, 
ft  had  the  ftarry  chryfUilization  ;  and  I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  the  regulus 
would  net  have  this  flarry  appearance,  even  when  ftill  combined  with  a  little  ftjlphur. 
,  In  Eflay  XI,  diredions  are  given  for  manufacluring  Pruffian  blue. 
.^  number  of  experiments  are  related,  and  accompanied  with  obfer- 
vations  on  the  theory  of  the  proceft,  and  of  the  colouring  matter. 

Eflay  XII,  contains  a  procefs  for  making  the  patent  yellow.  Our 
author  tells  us,  that  he  firrt  difcovered  the  component  parts  of  this 
beautiful  pigment  to  be  calx  of  lead  and  marine  acid,  by  analyzing  it. 

We  fear  the  prejudice  complained  of  in  the  following  extraft,  is 
too  generally  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

It  mull  furprize  us  to  find  the  patent  yellow  flill  imported,  when  it  could  be  made 
here  by  any  workman  who  ufes  great  fires,  with  but  little  time  and  attention,  with- 
out negle<fting  any  other  bufinefs.  Whofoever  wiflies  to  make  it  here  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  Englifh  as  much  as  poflible  ;  he  fhould  not  alter  it  in  colour,  even  if 
he  could  improve  it,  for  I  found  that  fuch  of  my  fpecimens  of  the  patent  yellow  on- 
ly, were  admired  by  our  painters,  which  reiembled  the  Englifh,  whilfl  one  in  par- 
ticular, which,  by  unprejudiced  men  of  tafte,  was  thought  far  fuperior  to  the  im- 
ported, they  efteemed  but  litt  e  :  nay,  irpoflible,  I  would  even  caft  it  in  moulds  exaiS* 
ly  like  theirs,  and,  in  fadt,  I  would  conceal  it  from  as  many  as  I  could,  that  it  was 
made  in  America.  I  blufli  for  my  country,  when  I  confefs  that  the  rage  for  imported 
articles  has  not  yet  fubfided  ;  aud  a  rational  chemifl,  efpecially,  will  fmile  when  h? 
fhall  be  informed,  that  many  inlift  upon  it  that  American  Glauber's  fait  wUl  not  o^ 
per  ate  as  powerfully  as  that  made  in  Europe. 

Eflay  XIII,  is  on  the  mannfaduring  of  fulphur,  green  vitriol,  and 
vitriolic  acid. 

The  ore  called  inn  pyrites,  which  is  a  native  combination  of  fill- 
phur  and  iron,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  ;  fo  that  we  are  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  manufac- 
turing both  fulphur  and  green  vitriol,  in  our  own  country.  An  en- 
graving of  a  furnace,  and  other  neceflary  apparatus  for  manufadur- 
ing  fulphur,  was  publifhed  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  September, 
1789.  To  this  our  author  refers.  He  doubts  whether  fulphur  would 
be  a  profitable  article  of  manufafture  in  America.  With  refpeft  to 
the  raanufaftuve  of  green  vitriol,  he  is  more  fanguine.  This,  though 
a  cheap  fubftance,  is  nmch  in  demand  ,  and  will  be  lUll  more  ib  as  our 
woollen  manufactories,  and  confequently  the  bufmefs  of  dying,  increafe, 
Thp  procefs  for  obtaining  it  is  fo  finiple,  that  the moft  ignorant  are 
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adequate  to  the  undertaking.  Nothing  more  than  mere  combuftion 
of  the  ore  is  neceflary.  By  the  application  of  heat,  the  vitriolic  acid 
of  tile  fulplnir  is  detached  from  the  phloglfton,  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined in  .hat  fubftance ;  and,  uniting  widi  the  iron  of  the  pyrites, 
forms  copperas,  or  green  vitriol. 

^  The  great  expence  of  obtaining  vitriolic  acid,  from  the  combuf- 
tion of  lulphur  with  nitre,  has  given  rife  to  numerous  fpeculationsfor 
dif^overing  fame  mode  of  fuppiying  the  falphur  with  air  to  fupport 
combullion,  without  nitre.  Our  author  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
air  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  but  in  vain;  as  the  fumes  of  tiie  falphur 
were  to  be  carried  by  pipes  into  two  jars  filled  with  water,  he  found, 
tliat  the  column  of  water  in  the  jars  formed  too  powerful  a  reliftance 
to  the  working  of  the  bellows.  He  dcfcribes  an  improvement  on  this 
plan,  and  refers  to  a  plate  for  the  improved  apparatus,  bat  there  is 
no  fuch  plate  in  the  whole  book.  We  find  that  he  recommends  the 
application  of  llcam  ;  but  for  want  of  the  plate  we  are  left  in  the 
dark,    as  to  his  manner  of  employing  it. 

Efl'ay  XIV,  contains  fome  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  foap. 

All  uriAuouE  oils  combine  ci-rw/.-a/Zy  with  alkaline  fubfences,  erpecially  the  fixed 
alkali,  and  form  loaps.  I  fay  it  is  a  chemical  combination,  thouiih  perhaps  lefs  perfed 
than  fome  others,  becaufe  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  feufible  properties  of  the  two 
component  parts  of  the  foap,  for  the  alkali,  or  ley,  has  loll  its  corrofive  acrid  tafte, 
and  although  the  oil  iHll  appears  fomewhat  greafy  to  the  feel,  yet  it  is  now  rendered 
foluble  in  water,  and  has  loll  the  property  of  greafmg  linen,  or  other  things  of  that 
kind,  for  it  will  even  take  out  greafe  fpots  from  cbths  very  effcAually. 

The  procefs  of  malcing  foap  is  fufficiently  fimple,  and  well  known.  A  quantity 
of  ley  is  made  from  wood  alhes,  pot-alli,  fo  ia,  or  any  other  fixed  alkaline  fait,  made 
ftroriger  by  quick-lime,  the  unduous  oil  is  added  to  it,  and  they  are  boiled  together 
for  fome  time,  until  the  whole  mixture  appears  of  the  conHftence  of  melted  glue;  if 
it  is  then  taken  off  and  fet  to  cool,  we  have  a  foap  very  different  in  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  the  alkali  made  ufeof;  if  the  ley  was  made  from  wood-alhcs,  fuch  as  the 
afhes  of  oak  and  hickory  wood,  or  from  pot-afh,  which  contain  only  a  vegetable  alkali, 
we  invariably  get  foft  fo^p,  if  foda  was  made  ufe  of,  that  is,  the  alkali  got  from  the 
aflies  «f  plants  growing  near  the  fea  fliore,  called  the  follil  or  mineral  alkali,  we 
fliall  always  get  hard  foap. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  laid  before  the  Medical  Society  of  this  city  a  memoir  on 
the  formation  of  hard  foap,  when  the  vegetable  alkali  is  ufed,  and  there  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  when  jea  fait  was  put  into  the  feftfuap,  a  double  decompofition  adtual- 
ly  toek  place,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  mauy  perfons,  and  even  of  fome  chemifts, 
who  fuppofcd,  that  as  fea  fait  required  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water  for  its  folu- 
tion,  it  took  that  water  from  the  foft  foap,  and  left  it  in  the  Hate  of  hard  foap  ;  this 
idea  I  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  be  entirely  new,  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Nicholfon  in- 
troduced it  into  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Syftem  of  Philofophy,  which  appeared  iu 
this  city  two  months  before  I  read  my  effay  to  the  Medical  Society,  but  I  declare  that 
I  had  not  at  that  time  feen  that  book  :  Mr.  Nicholfon  fuppofes,  that  the  fea  fait  an- 
fwers  both  the  purpofe  of  a  double  decompofition  and  of  drawing  the  water  off  from 
the  foap,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  laft  fuppofition.  When  fea  fait  is  added 
to  foft  foap,  a  double  cle6tive  attraftion,  and  of  courfe  a  double  decompofition, enfues  ; 
the  marine  acid  of  the  fea  fait  combines  with  the  iiegetablc  alkali  of  the  foft  foap,  and 
at  the  fame  inftant  gives  up  the  fojftl  alkali,  which  it  contains,  to  the  unduous  oil, 
which  two  laft  fubftances  form  hard  foap ;  it  is  therefore  the  pradice  to  add  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  fea  fait  to  the  foft  foap  when  boiling,  and  when  cold,  the  hard  foap 
will  form  a  cake,  on  the  top  of  the  kettle,  or  whatever  veflel  it  may  have  been  boiled  in. 

Our  author  adduces  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
decompofition  he  mentions  aftually  takes  place  ;  and  that  the  fait  an- 
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fwers  no  othei-  parpofe  than  that  of  merely  giving  up  its  fo(Gl  alkali 
to  the  oil,  and.  this  forming  hard  foap. 

Every  perfon  knows  tliatiard  water  (as  it  is  commonly  called) 
will  not  anfwer  for  wialhing.  Of  this  we  have  the  foUowiiig  theory, 
in  tlie  eflay  before  us  : 

When  for.p  is  mixed  with  certain  Itinds  of  water,  called  htr3  ivaters,  a  d^compofi- 
tJon  of  it  happens,  and  th«s  oil  or  the  fat  being  difengaged,  it  floats  on  the  water,  and 
is  in  a  condition  to  exert  all  the  properties  it  had  before  combiiiation ;  hence  it  grea- 
fes  any  thing  that  is  waflied  with  it.  The  hardnejs  of  water  is  moft  commonly  ow- 
ing to  two  caufes,  either  Ji^ijed a'r,  or  an  earthly  fait  :  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  this  city,  the  fixed  air  diffolved  in  water,  is  the  moft  common  caufc.  It 
is  unneceffaryto  offer  any  arguments,  in  the  prcfent  improved  ftate  of  chsmical  know- 
ledge, to  fliew  that  fixed  air  is  an  ac'ri,  and  it  is  alfo  equally  well  known  that  all  acids 
have. a  greater  attraftion  to  ail  alkalies  than  oils  havp,  hence  the  fixed  air  is  able  to 
vnit€  with  the  alkali  of  the  foap,  and  to  leave  its  oil  uncombined. 

VVc  would  conclude,  from  theory,  that  whatever  would  deftroy  the  acidity  of  the 
H.-ced  air,  would  purify  the  hard  water,  and  experiment  proves  our  fuppofition  right ; 
for  when  rain,  river,  or  fpring  water,  from  certain  circumftances,  cannot  be  got, 
•  I  have  found  that  pot-ajh,  added  to  common  pump  water,  in  the  fniall  proportion  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  twenty  gallons,  will  nialce  it  as  foft  as  any  water  whatever, 
and  equally  ufefulfor  every  purpofe. 

When  foap  is  deconipofed  bj  fixed  air,  the  alkali  and  tlie  fixed  air 
unite,  forming  a  neutral  fait ;  called  by  chemiiis,  aerated  foffil  aikaii. 
]VIr.  iieaume,  a  French  chemift,  lappofed  that  he  found  borax  formed, 
in  foap  water/which  had  been  expofed  to  the  air  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time.  This  fuppofition  our  author  has  proved,  by  experi- 
ment, to  be  erroneous.  The  fixed  air  of  the  atmofphere  combined 
■with  the  foflil  alkali  of  the  foap,  and  formed  aerated  jofil  alkali,  a  fait 
in  many  refpecls  fimilar  to  borax. 

In  Elfay  XV,  fome  ideas  are  fuggefted  on  the  caufe  of  the  change 
of  colour  in  growing  vegetables. 

Eflay  XVI,  contains  explanations  of  die  chemical  terras  ufed  in  the 
preceding  Eflays. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  elTays  in  this  volume, 
excepting  one  on  Firmsntafion^  a  review  of  which  was  publifiied  in  the 
Afylum  for  June,  1 790.  We  think  that  fome  of  thefe  eflays  merit  the 
attention  of  the  young  chemift  ;  and  that  others  of  them  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  by  the  chemical"  artift. 

Gladly  would  we  clofe  onr  obfervations,  without  one  unfavourable 
remark  ;  but  impartiality  and  candour  demand,  that  where  we  have 
been  defirous  to  praife,  as  far  as  praife  was  due,  we  fhould  cenfure, 
with  freedom,  what  is  glaringly  amifs. — It  were  to  be  wiftied  that 
our  author  had  endeavoured  to  write  more  corre<9:ly  ;  and  that  he- 
had  not  been  fo  much  difpofed  to  claim  the  merit  of  originality.  Soiile 
of  thofe  theories  and  experiments  which  he  calls  original,  and  of 
which  he  fpeaks  in  very  confident  terms,  have  been  long  and  gener- 
ally known.  We  might  here  defccnd  to  particulars,  but  a  fmgle  ih- 
ftance  may  faffice.  In  page  199,  an  experiment  to  afcertain  the  pre- 
fence  of  fugar  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  is  pub- 
lilhed  as  a  difovery  of  our  author.  The  very  fame  kind  of  experi- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Fourcroy,  Tendon  edition,  1788,  vol.  4>  page 
395,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 
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TETANUS. 

IN  the  firft  volume  of  the  TranfaBions  of  the  Ca/arean  atid  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Viertnui,  is  a  diflertation  on  the  tetanus,  by 
M.  Plenk.  The  obfervattons  of  this  author,  and  the  cafes  he  relates, 
ftrongly  confirm  Dr.  Rufh's  theory  of  the  caufe  of  tetanus,  and  efta- 
blllh  the  efficacy  of  his  mode  of  cure.  M.  Plenk  applies  warm  ftimu- 
lant  dreflings,  and  gives  bark  in  large  quantities  internally.  To  the 
bark  he  attributes  the  chief  influence ;  but  opium,  in  his  opinion,  af- 
lifts  its  efficacy.  In  one  or  two  cafes^  he  tells  us,  mercury  appeared  to 
be  ufeful. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  memoirs  of  Londo?t  a  cafe  of  teta- 
nus, which  was  cured  by  ele£tricity,  is  related ;  and  alfo  a  cafe,  in 
which  a  remarkable  fpafmodic  affection,  from  the  punfture  of  a  pin, 
was  cured  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  laudanum,  ( 1 1  70  drops  in  24  hours.) 
It  appeai-s  that  the  ravages  of  the  tetanus  have  been  leflened  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  the  Weft -Indies,  by  a- 
dopting  Dr.  Rufh's  mode  of  treating  that  difeafe. 

FOSSIL  ALKALI. 
Mr.  Keir,  author  of  the  New  Chemical  Diaionary,  it  is  faid,  ob- 
tains the  foffil  alkali,  by  decompoflng  marine  fait  with  a  metallic  calx ; 
and  Mr.  Turner  obtains  it  in  his  manufadory,  of  a  yellowifli  colour, 
by  decompoflng  fea  fait  with  a  calx  of  lead.  M.Scheele  and  others  have 
Ihewn,  that  neutral  falts  which  have  the  fixed  alkali  for  their  bafe  may 
be  decompofed  by  lime,  but  the  decompofition  is  only  a  partial  one. 
The  following  procefs  for  obtaining  this  valuable  article,  in  a  pure 
ftate,  has  lately  been  publifhed  in  Germany,  by  M.  Couret.  "  Take 
of  the  Epfom  fait  of  Lorrain  (a  kind  of  Glauber's  fait)  eight  ounces, 
and  of  purified  alkali  of  tartar  three  ounces  and  an  eighth ;  dilTolve 
thefe  together  in  pure  water,  evaporate  the  folution  to  a  due  degree, 
and  cryftallize ;  beautiful  cryftals  of  mineral  alkali  will  be  obtained, 
and  alio  a  tartar  of  vitriol  which  will  be  ufeful  in  medicine."  This 
mode,  we  fear,  wo-uld  be  too  expenfive.  In  Great  Britain,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  parliament,  fome  years  fince,  for  a  remiffion  of  the 
duty  on  fait.  By  this,  the  applicants  faid  they  would  be  enabled  to 
manufafture  the  foffil  alkali,  fo  as  to  fell  it  at  the  market  price.  The 
Analytical  Reviewers,  who  mention  this  circumfl:ance,  alk  what  has 

been  done  in  this  bufinefs  by    parliament? Thefe  facts  we  have 

eollefted,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  attention  ef  our  American  cliemifts 
to  this  important  fubjed:. 

MECHANlSMoT  SPEECH. 
Mr.  von  Kempelen,  of  Vienna,  after  long  and  diligent  enquiry  in- 
to the  mechanifm  of  fpeech,  has  framed  an  image  capable  of  articulat- 
ing any  founds  that  may  be  required.  Ve  has  publifhed  propofals  for 
printing,  by  fubfr-iiption,  an  account  of  this  curious  piece  of  mechan- 
ifm, and  of  his  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  fpeech. 
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An     ode,    on  the  pr9grefs  of  cnlight 
ed  Fkeedom. 


A  ^v. 


RECITATITE. 


DESPOTS  Tthough  feated  on  your  ra- 
diant thrones, 
Reafon.at  length,  your  tyranny  difowas; 
And  Freedom  her  extended  fway  .ih»ll 

bpaft, 
From  Lapland's  dreary  clime  to  China's 
coaft. 

AIR. 

Hark!  her  voice  is  heard  by  all — 

"  Monarchs  to  your  truft  be  true." 
Art  fhall  never  more  enthral 

Thofe,  who  long  have  bow'd  to  you. 
Splendid  crowns  although  ye  wear. 

Yet  thofe  crowns  the  people  gave. 
Still  the  loyal  fubjed  hear. 

And  dcfpife  the  venal  Have. 

RECITATIVE. 

Tliat  voice,  which  by  the  weftern  world 

was  heard. 
By  the  whole  world  fhall  fhortly  be  re- 

ver'd. 
Defpots  fhall  liften  to  the  glorious  call ; 
Or  from  their  hands  their  ufclefs  fceptres 

fall. 

AIR. 

Nations  to  conqueft  have  afpir'd. 
By  av'rice  or  ambition  fir'd  ; 
And  hiilory's  pages  oft  defcribe 
The  rage  of  many  a  favage  tribe, 
"Who  perpetrated  horrid  crimes, 
IBIafling  with  wrath  the  faireft  climes. 

RECITATIVE. 

But  who  on  war  fhall  madly  now  be  bent, 
Since  induftry  canfurnifh  true  content; 
Commerce  her  fail  with  cheerfulnsfs  ex- 
pands. 
And  fpreads  her  Influence  o'er  remoteft 
lands. 

A  I  k. 
Hail  fcience  !  to  thy  laws  we  bend. 
Thou  truly  univerfal  friend  ! 

Uni.  ASTL.  Vol.  VJ.  No.  5. 


Thou  prejudices  canftdifmifs. 
And  link  the  world  in  bands  of  blifs  ; 
Proving  the  great  Creator's  plan. 
That  man  fhould  aid- his  brother  man. 

RECITATIVE. 

Philanthropy!  thy  cheering  light  be- 
flow ;  '       '  .-  ■  .  - 

With  double  luftre,  mjld  religion,  glow^ 

May  charity,  thy  handmaid,  gladdeii 
earth,  ■'''■\ 

And  prove  to  ev'ry  land  her  heaVcHly 
birth!        •      •  ';    ;    :  t-l?  _ 

Be  the  trumpet  of  war  heard  no  more  ; 

Let  concord  eternally  reign; 
Whilft  commerce  adorns  each  fhore, 

With   peace  and  good  faith  in  her 
train.  '      Vi?- 

The  ftar  brightly  fhines  in  the  v^efl,;  > 

Whofe  luftrefhall  charm  all  mankin^J; 
And  tell  them,  they  all  may  be  blefl, . 

If  truly  to  virtue  indin'd. 

Philad.  1791. 

FOR  THE  UXIVERSAL  ASYLtfSlI* 

Anacreontic  ODE,  on  the  ap^rtach  tf 
SPRI.NG;    1791. 

WINTER!  from  our  plains  retire j. 
Seek  the  regions  of  the  nortJj^ 
And,  combin'd  with  Hecla's  firs,        ,'  _,^  ' 

Let  thy  terrors  fally  forth.  '   ' '' 

Near  the  bleak  and  ftormy  pole 
Be  thy  tempefts  heard  to  roll.  t^; 

Midft  the  glow  of  boreal  flame,* 
Fix  a  while  thy  horrid  throne; 

There  fupreme  dominion  claim  ; 
There,  unrivall'd^rule  alone  ; 

And,  one  fcourge  of  man  defign'd. 

With  thy  chains  the  Baltic  bind. 

Ranging  far,  with  cruel  hafte, 
Greenland  feels  thy  endlefs  frofl; 

And  Siberia's  dreary  wafle 
Now  by  beafts  aloni  is  crofs'd ; 

*  A'-iTira  horealh. 
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Vhllft  th*  appointed  power  of  day 
i?carcely  fliincs,  with  feeble  ray. 

But  thy  fury  now  fuhfides — 
South-ward  as  thy  ftcps  advance, 

Rivers  own  again  their  tides; 
Octan  wakes,  as  from  a  trance. 

Billows,  milder  than  thy  rage. 

With  refounding  fliores  engage. 

Winter  !  we  fliould  fcarcely  mourn. 
Who  thy  terrors  fcldom  feel ;, 

Spring  ajiain  Ihall  foon  return. 
And  unnumbtr'd  joys  reveal. 

Harbin^-ers  of  genial  fpring, 

Birds  again  (hall  fweetly  fing. 

See  the  happy  hours  at  hand ; 

Proniifr.rs  of  cv'ry  blifs; 
Mirth  I  again  our  fmiles  command ; 

induftry  !  thy  fears  difmifs  : 
Gratitude  !  to  echoing  ikies 
Let  thy  loud  Hofannas  rife. 

Delaware!  thy  uavesagain 

Gently  flow  with  ufcful  pride  ; 

Mildly  new  they  feek  the  main  ; 
Mildly  now,  returning  glide. 

Connnerce  too  exulting  fees 

Many  a  fail  invite  the  breeze. 

Hcfbandmen !  for  toil  prepare  ; 

Earth  expec?.s  the  honour'd  plough, 
Ufitful  arts  can  banilh  care  ; 

All  to  ufcful  arts  fliould  bow. 
Whild  each  adtive  bofom  glows, 
Toil  adds  rapture  to  rcpofe. 

All  fliould  hail  returning  fpring, 
Nature's  univerfal  friend —    , 

Thus  whilft  vales  and    mountains  Ting, 
To  the  drains  man  fliould  attend, 

And,-with  grateful  heart  and  voice, 

^n  the  general  peal  rejoice. 


Phi 


1791. 


Alt  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  fht  A  M  E- 
RicAN  Volunteers,  ivhn  fdl  in 
the  ev.gnvcment  at  Lexington,  on  the  iqth, 
April   \11S- 

(By   a  young  Lcidy   of  Eighteen.) 

LET  joy  be  dumb,  let  mirth's  gayca 
rol  ceafe, 
Stc  plaintive  forrow  come  bedcw'd  with 
tears. 


V.'ith  mournful  fieps  retires  the  cherub 
Peace, 

And  horrid  War  with  all  his  train  ap- 
pears. 

He  comes,  and  crimfon  flaughter  marks 
his  way. 

Stern  famine  follows  in.his  vengeful  tread. 

Before  him  pleafurc,  hope,  and  love,  de- 
cay, 

And  meek-cy'd  mercy  hangs  the  droop- 
ing head. 

Fled  like  a  dream  are  thofe  delightful. 

hours, 
When  here  with  innocence  and  peace  we 

rov'd. 
Secure,  and  happy,  in  our  native  Jiowers,, 
Bleft  in   the  prefence  of  the  youths  we 

lov'd. 

The  blow  is  flrack,  which  thro'  each" 

future  age, 
Shall   call  from  Pity's  eye  the  frequent 

tear ; 
Which  gives  the  brother  to  the  brother's 

rage, 
And  dyes  with  Britifh  bleed,  the  Britijh 

fpear. 

Where  e'er  the  barb'rous  flory  fliall  be 
told, 
The  Britifli  cheek  fliall  glow  with  confci- 

ous  fliame, 
This  deed  in  bloody  charadlers  enroll'd. 
Shall  ftdin  the  lullre  of  their  former  name. 

But  you,  ye  brave   defenders  of  our 

caufe, 
The    firfl;  in   this  dire   contcfi:  call'd  to 

bleed, 
Your  .names  hereafter  crown'd  with  juft 

p.pplaufe. 
Each   manly  breaft,  with  jny-mixt  woe, 

fliall  read  ; 

Your  memories  dear  to  every  free-born 

mind, 
Shall  need  no   monument  your  fame  to 

raifc. 
For  ever  in  our  grateful  hearts  enftirin'd  ; 
And     bleft    by    your    united    country's 

praife. 

But  O,  permit  the  mufc,  with  grief  fin- 
cere, 
The  widow's  heart-felt  anguifli  to  bemoan. 
To  join  the  fiftcr's,  and  the  orphan's  tear, 
Whom  this   fad  day  fmni  aH  they  lov'd 
has  t<>rn. ; 
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Bleft  be  this  humble  ftrain  if  it  im- 
parts, 

The  dawn  of  peace,  to  but  one  penfive 
breaft. 

If  it  can  hufli  one  figh  that  rends  your 
hearts. 

Or  lull  your  forrows  to  a  fliort  liv'd  refl. 

But  vain  the  hope,  too  well  this  bofom 

knows 
How  faint  is  glory's  voice  to    nature's 

calls; 
How  weak  the  balm  the  laurel  wreath 

beflows, 
To  heal  our  brealls,  when  love  or  friend- 

fhJp  falls. 

Yet  think  they  in  theii*  country's  caufe 
expir'd. 

While  guardian  angels  watch'd  tlieir  part- 
ing fighs. 

Their  dying  breafls  with  conftancy  in- 
fpir'd, 

And  bade  them  welcome  to  their  native 
ikies. 

Our  future  fate  is  wrapt  in  darkeft 
gloom, 

And  threat'ning  clouds,  frdhi  which  their 
fouls  are  free'd, 

Eer  the  big  tempeft  burlls  they  prefs  the 
tomb, 

Ilot  doom'd  to  fee  their  much-lo  v'd  coun- 
try bleed. 

O  let  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe  affuage 

your  grief, 
And  flop  the  tear  of  forrow-  as  it  flows. 
Till  Time's  all  powerful  hand  fhall  yield 

relief, 
And  fhed  a  kind  oblivion  o'er  your  v/oes 

But  Oh,  thou  Being  infinitely  juft, 
\V~hofe  boundlefs  eye  with  mercy  looks 

On  all. 
On  thee  alone  thy  humble  people  truft. 
On  thee  alone  for  their  dcliv'rance  call. 

Long  did  thy  hand  unnumber'd  blef- 
frngs  fhower, 

And  crown  our  land  with  liberty  and 
■peace. 

Extend,  O  Lord,  again  thy  faving  pow- 
er. 

And  bid  the  horrors  of'  invafion  deafe. 

But  if  thy  awful  wifdom  has  decreed, 
Tliat  we  feverer  evils  yet  ftiall  know, 
By  thy'Almiglity  juftice  doom'd  to  bleed, 
And  deeper  drink  the  bitter  draaghts  of 
Woe, 


O  grant  us.  Heaven,  that  conftancy  of 

mind 
Which  over  adverfe  fortune  rifes  ftill ; 
Unfhaken  faith,  calm  fortitude  refign'd,/ 
And  fuUfubmiffion  to  thy  holy  will. 

To  Thee,  Eternal  'Parent,  we  refign 
Our  bleeding  caafe,  and  on'  th^  wifdom 

rcll, 
With  grateful  hearts  we  blefs  thy  power 

divine,  ■ 

And  ovvn,refii;;n'd,  "  IVhatever  is,  is  bef." 

SYLVIA. 

Philadelphia,  May   1 7  7;. 


FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM 
r/S^  C  R  A  W  e/"  FA  S  H 10  N ;  a  neiv  "Song. 

FASHION!  mayeft  thou  ever  reign 
In  each  city  ;  on  each  plain  ! 
Lying  rouge  we  now  defpife, 
Cufliions  ceafe  to  fcale  the  Ikies  ; 
I'aile  ordains  a  newer  law. 
And  eftabliflies  ihc  Craiv^ 

What  was  beauty's  flowing  hair  ? 
What,  an  eafy  Ihape  and  air  ? 
Beauty,  fliape,  nay  fenfe  mufl  yield 
Eeaten  from  tbe  well-fought  field. 
Even  Cork,  afliam'd,  withdraws. 
And  obeys  fuperior  Craws. 

Beaming  eyes,  and  glowing  lips! 
Fafiiion  muft  your  charms  eclipfe. 
Once  the  advocates  of  love 
Prais'd  the  xlcekuefj  of  the  dove. 
Now  they  more  admire  the  daw, 
And  revere  the  fwelling  Craw. 

We  have  heard  that  belles  had  hearts; 
But,  difguis'd  byfafhion's  arts, 
(So  commands  imperial  ton) 
B'ofoms  foon  they  will  difown. 

Yet  a  moment  let  us  paafe 

Who  will  then  admire  their  Crazvs  ? 

Beauty  !  with  true  luftre  lliine; 

All  will  own  thee  half  divine  : 

If  to  reafon  thou  fticu'.d'ft  bend. 

Truth  wilt  own  thee  reafon's'friend. 

Study  to  preferve  applaufe — 

Maids  have  Bofoms ; — ^Geefc  hsw  Craws. 


P. 


Philadelphia^  March,.l']<)X. 
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FORTHE  UNIVERSAL   ASYLUM.  .^nd  fcoms  her  perfon,  as  he  fcorns  her 

SINCERITY;    A  Foem.  ^^^   ^^^^  \^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   j^_ 

rr           (-  ceiv'd ! 

AJJrrJcd  to   C  t  A  R  A.  ^jjg    itr^tnt     flatter'd,    and    the    d^mc 

,.                   „,  believed, 

nnhc   mufe  no  comphments  to  Clara  ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^    ,^j.^  jj^.^^ 

^          Y'^^'^''       ,         ,r          J      .  f  ,  difgrace, 

The  nia.d  has  fei.fc,  and  fcorns  deceitful  ^^^    ^^/^^,  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

^^'^'        ,     L     J           .    v    r    1,1  race. 

When  the   weak   bard   exerts  his  feeble  j^ 

And"  Angel,""  Go  JJe/s,    glitters  in  each  ^                  '' 

ftrain,  — 

She  ne'er  is  known  the  poem  to  rehearfe. 

And  treats  alike  the   poet,  and  his  verfe.  ^hi  folloivlng  beautiful  extrall  from  a  de- 

When    fops,    who    often  will  to   wit  pre-  fcript'rn  of  Poetry,  by  Delia  Criifca,  ivill 

tgnd,  remind  the    reader    of   Collins's   celebrated 

Her  eafy  Ihape  and  various  charms  com-  Ode  on  the  Pajpons. 

mend,  TTAh  !    as  flie  fwept,  with  wild'ring 

Ktfentment  Clara  fcarcely  can  retain,  JJ.              hand, 

And   either  fmiles  contempt,  or  frowns  Her  charmed  harp,  o'er  fea  and  land] 

difdain.  Fleet  Zephyr  bore  each  melting  tone 

Her  gentle  mind  fuch  moderation  fways,  T^at  Melancholy  thought  her  own, 

That  flie  fcarce  liftens  to  a  friend's  true  -phat  frolic  Pleafure  finiled  to  hear, 

praife.  And  Af^^rfw^/}  welcomed  with  a  tear; 

The  woe,  O  flattery  !  from  thee  which  ^/hile  Valour,  rulhing  at  the  found, 

flows,                                    _        .  Daflied  his  burning  eye-balls  round. 

Let  many  a  maid  in  piteous  flrains  dif-  _And,  as  far  off  his  (hield  he  hurled, 

clofe.  With  naked  breaft  defied  the  world  ! 
From  vanity  unceafing  forrows  rife  ; 

Lothario  flatters,  and  Califta  dies.       _ 

What  various  evils  muft  that  fair  betide,  t  ,       •  .  ■                  -..         n.    .  .- 

Who  harbours  in  her  breaft  the  traitor  'Ty   belo.edfa.rone-..r.ttenaJbort  tune 

*                  ..   J,  bifore  the  author  died  of  a  confumption. 

"             ....       r- i  "^F  in  that  breaft,  fo  good,  fo  pure, 


Caft  from  the  heights  of  innocence  and     TF  m  that  bri 
1  jjj-g  A     Compaffii 


on  ever  loved  to  dwell, 
No  Dcace  ihe  knows,  but  finks  in  fliame's     Pity  the  forrows  I  endure  ; 

^     „■  „r.  I'he  caufe  I  muft  not dare  not  tell. 


ahyf; 

Sin  cerity  !  to  thee  all  praife  is  due, 
rirm  in  thy  paths,  and  in  thy  didates 
true 


The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my 
tongue 


To  praife  the  maiden  juftly  may  lay  claim  ^  ^^^^  ^.j^- ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Who,    venerating     thee.    pr«lerves    her  gut  feel-it  will  not  laft  me  long. 

fame. 
Strait  are  thy  paths,  Sincerity!    From 

pride, 

And  folly's  winding  maze,  our  ftcps  tliey  for  THE   universal  ASYL  iTvi. 

To  Clani  thus,  whom  fenfe  and  truth  en-  On  a  deformed  lady,  ivho  ivore patches  on  her 

dear,  f"""- 

Sincere  herfelf,  e'en  foplings  are  fincere.  "VT Our  homely  face,  dear  Sally,  you  dif- 

Thcn  flattery  be  dumb  I— Henceforth  X       guife, 

jlje  fair  With  patches  numerous  as  Argus'  eyes : 

Shall  learn  of  thee  and  mlfery  to  bevi-are;  I  own  that  patching's  requifitc  for  you  ; 

Sinceritv  Ihail  to  their  bofoms  take  ;  For  more  we're  pleafed,  the  lefs  your  face 

And  Glabra's  condudl  their  example  make.  we  view. 

At  Icaft  fufpicion  flattery  fhould  create  ,  Yet  I  advife.fince  my  advice  you  afk, 

Who  fawns  in  Courtfliip  n:akcs  tlie  ftcin-  Wear  but  one  patch,  and  be  that  patch  a 

eft  mate  ;                         _  nrafk. 

©rows  to  hiscoofort's  real  n-iCrit  blind,  G.  H. 


% 
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The    Chronicle; 


CONGRESS   of  the    UNITED    STATES. 

REPO  RTofthe  SECRETJRTofthe  TREA- 
SU  RT  on  the  Subjea  of  a  M  INT. 

The  SECRETARY  of  the  TREASURY  hauhig  attentively  c;n- 
fidered  the  ftihjefi  referred  to  him,  by  the  order  of  the  House  o/' Re- 
presentatives of  the  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  laft,  relatively  to  the 
Ej\ahlijhi7ie7it  &/  ^  M  I  N  T,  imjl  rcfptCijully  fubmits  the  refttlt  of 
his  e}iquiries  and  reflexions. 

A  PLAN  for  an  eftablifhment  of  this  nature  involves  a  great  variety  of  confider- 
ations,  intricate,  nice,  and  important.  The  general  ftate  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor;  all  the  relations  and  confequences  of  price  ;  the  effential  intersfts  of  trade 
and  induftry ;  the  value  of  all  property ;  the  whole  income  of  the  ftate  and  of  indi- 
viduals, are  liable  to  be  fenfibly  influenced,  beneficially,  or  otherwife,  by  the  judicious, 
or  injudicious  regulation  of  this  interefting  objedl. 

It  is  one  likewife,  not  more  neceffary  than  difficult  to  be  rightly  adjufled ;  one 
•which  has  frequently  occupied  the  reflcdlions  and  refearches  of  politicians,  witheut 
having  harmonifed  their  opinions  on  one  of  the  moft  important  of  the  principles 
■which  enter  inte  its  difcuffion.  Accordingly,  different  fyftems  continue  to  be  advo- 
cated, and  the  fyftems  of  different  nations,  after  much  inveftigation,  continue  to  dif- 
fer from  each  other. 

But  if  a  right  adjuftmcnt  of  the  matter  be  truly  of  fuch  nicety  and  difficulty,  a 
queftion  naturally  arifes,  whether  it  may  not  be  moft  advifeable  to  leave  things,  in 
this  refped:,  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  }  Why,  might  it  be  aflced,  fince  they  have 
fo  long  proceeded  in  a  train,  which  has  caufed  no  general  fenfacion  of  inconvenience, 
fhould  alterations  be  attempted,  the  precife  cffedl  of  which  cannot  with  certainty  be 
calculated  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  not  perplexing — The  immenfe  diforder  which  ac- 
tually reigns  in  fo  delicate  and  important  a  concern,  and  the  ftill  greater  diforder 
which  is  every  moment  poffible,  call  loudly  far  a  reform.  The  dollar,  originally  con- 
templated in  the  money  tranfacftions  of  this  country,  by  fucceffive  diminutions  of  its 
weight  and  finenefs,  has  fufLained  a  depreciation  of  5  per  cent.  And  yet  the  new 
dollar  has  a  currency  in  all  payments  in  place  ef  the  old,  with  fcarcely  any  attention 
to  the  difference  between  them.  The  operation  of  this  in  depreciating  the  value 
of  property,  depending  upon  paft  contrads,  and  (as  far  as  inattention  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  coin  may  be  fuppofed  to  leave  prices  ftationary)  of  all  other  property,  is 
apparent.  Nor  can  it  require  argument  to  prove,  that  a  nation  ought  not  to  fuffer 
the  value  of  the  property  of  its  citizens  to  fluduate  with  the  fluduations  of  a  foreign 
mint,  and  to  change  with  the  changes  in  the  regulations  of  a  foreign  fovereign.  This, 
neverthelefs,  is  the  condition  of  one,  which  having  no  coins  of  its  own,  adopts  with 
implicit  confidence  thofe  of  other  countries. 

The  unequal  values  allowed  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  to  coins  of  the  fame 
intrinfic  worth;  the  defedive  fpecies  of  them,  which  embarraffes  the  circulation  of 
fome  of  the  ftatcs ;  and  the  diffimilarity  in  their  feveral  monies  of  account,  are  incon- 
veniences, which  if  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  want  of  a  national  coinage,  will  at  leaft 
be  moft  effedually  remedied  by  the  eftabliftiment  of  one  ;  a  meafurs  that  will  at  the 
fame  time  give  additional  fecurity  againft  impofitions,  by  counterfeit  as  well  as  by 
hafe  currencies. 
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It  was  with  great  reafon,  therefore,  that  the  sttentlon  of  Congrefs,  under  the  late 
confederation,  W2s  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  eruibiifnment  nf  a  mint;  and  it  is  with 
equal  reafon  that  the  fubjedt  has  been  refumed;  now  that  the  favourable  change 
which  has  uken  place  in  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  admits  of  its  being  carried  in- 
to execution. 

But  though  the  difficulty  of  devifmgr  a  proper  eftablifhment  ought  not  to  deter 
from  undertaking  fo  necelTary  a  work -,  yet  it  cannot  but  infpire  diffidence  in  one, 
whofe  duty  it  is  made,  to  propofe  a  plan  for  the  purpofe,  and  may  perhaps  be  per- 
niitted  to  be  relied  upon  as  fome  excufe  for  any  errors  which  may  be  chargeable  upon 
it,  or  for  any  deviations  from  founder  principles,  which  may  jiave  been  fuggelled 
by  others,  or  even  in  part  adled  upon  by  tl;e  former  government  of  the  United 
.States. 

In  order  to  a  right  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  following  particulars 
require  to  be  difcuffed. 

I.  What  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  money  unit  of  the'  United  States  ? 

II.  What  the  proportion  between  gold  and  lllver,  if  coins  of  both  metals  are  to  be 
eftablilhed  ? 

III.  What  the  proportion  and  compofuion  of  alloy  in    each  kind  ? 

IV.  Whether  the  expence  of  coinage  fliall  be  defrayed  by  the  government,  or  out 
of  the  material  itfelf  ? 

V.  What  fhall  be  the  number,  denominations,  Czes,  and  devices  of  the  coins  .> 

VI.  "Uhether-  foreign  coins  Ihall  be  permitted  to  be  current  of  not;  if  the  former, 
at  what  rate,  and  for  what  period  ? 

A  pre-requifite  to  determining  with  propriety,  what  ought  to  he  the  money  unit  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  as  accurate  an  idea  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
will  admit  of  what  it  adually  is.  The  pound,  though  of  various  value,  is  the  unit 
in  the  money  of  account  of  all  the  flates.  But  it  is  not  equally  eafy  to  pronounce 
what  IS  to  be  conQdered  as  thd  unit  in  the  coins.  There  being  no  formal  regulation 
on  the  point  (the  refolutions  of  Congrefs  of  tha  6th.  of  July,"  1785,  and  8th.  of 
Auguft,  1786,  having  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation)  it  can  only' be  inferred 
from  ufage  or  prafiice.  The  manner  of  adjufting  foreign  exchanges,  would  Teem 
to' indicate  the  dollar  as  bed  entitled  to  that  character.'  In  thefe,  the  old  piafter  of 
Spain  ;  or  old  Seville  piece  of  eight'  r^/j,  of  the  value  of  four  fluUings  and  fix  pence 
ilerling,  is  evidently  contemplated.  The  computed  par  between  Great-Britain  and 
Pennfylvania,  will  ferve  as  an  example.  According  to  that,  one  hundred  pounds 
flerling  is  equal  to  cue  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pounds  and  two  thirds  of  a  pound  Penn- 
.  fylvania  currency  ;  which  correfponds  with  the  proportion  between  four  fliillings  and 
fix  pence  Ilerling,  and  feven  (hillings  and  fix  pence  the  current  value  of  the  dollar  in 
that  fcate,  by  invariable  ufagc.  And,  as  far  as  the  information  of  the  Secretary  goes, 
the  fame  comparifon  holds  in  the  other  flates. 

But  thi.s  circumllance  in  favour  of  the  dollar,  lofes  much  of  its  weight  from  two 
confideraticns.  That  fpecies  of  coin  has  never  had  any  fettled  or  llandard  value,  ac- 
cording to  weight  or  finenefs,  but  has  been  permitted  to  circulate  by  tale,  without 
regard  to  either  ;  very  much  as  a  mere  money  of  convenience;  while  gold  has  had  a 
fixed  price  by  weight ;  and  with  an  eye  to  its  finenefs.  This  greater  flabihty  hi  va- 
lue of  the  gold  coins,  is  an  argument  of  force  for  regarding  the  money  unit  as  having 
been  hitherto  virtually  attached  to  gold,  rather  than  to  Clver. 

Twenty  four  grains  and  fix  eighths  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold,  have  correfponded  with 
the  nominal  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  feveral  flates ;  without  regard  to  the  fucceffive 
diminutions  of  its  ihtrinfic  worth. 

But  if  the  dollar  fhould,  notvvithftanding,  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  befl  titfe  to  be- 
ing confidered  as  the  prefent  unit  in  the  coins,  it  would  remain  to  determine  what 
kind  of  dollar  ought  to  be  underllood,  or,  in  other  words,  what  precile  quantity  of 
"  fiwe  filver. 

The  old  piaftre  of  Spain,  which  appears  to  have  regulated  our  foreign  exchanges, 
•weighed  17  dwt.  la  grains,  and  contained  386  grains  and  ij  mites  of  fine  filver. 
But  this  piece  has  been  long  fince  out  of  circulation.  The  dollars  now  in  common 
currency  are  of  recent  date,  and  much  inferior  to  that,  both  in  weight  and  finenefs. 
The  average  weight  of  them,  upon  different  trials  in  large  maffes,  has  been  found  to 
be  17  dwts.  8  grains.  Their  finenefs  is  lefs  precifely  afcertained  ;  the  rcfults  of  vari- 
ous affays  made  by  different  perfons,  under  the  diredion  of  the  late  fuperintcndant  of 
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the  fifwtices&nd  of  the -Secretary,  being  asvaripus  as  theaffaysthemfelves.  The  differ- 
ence between  thtlr  extremes  is  not  lels  than  24  grains  in  a  dollar,  of  tJie  lame  weight 
and,age;- which  is  too  much  for  any  probable  difierences  in  the  pieces.  Jt  is  rather 
to  be  prefumed  that  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  has  been  occafioned  by  the  want  of  proper 
apparatus,  and  in  general,  of  pra6tice.  The  experiment  which  appears  to  have  the 
belt  pretenfions  to  cxadlnels,  would  make  the  new  dollar  to  contain  370  grains  and 
933  thoufandth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure  hlver. 

According  to  an  authority,  on  which  the  Secretary  places  reliance,  the  fcandard  of 
Spain  for  its  filyer, coin  in  the  year  1761,  was  261  parts  fine  and  27  parts  alloy  ;  at 
which  proportion,  a  dollar  of  17  dwt.  8  grains  would  confift  of  377  grains  of  fine  fil- 
ver,  and  3(j  grains  of  alloy  :  ,But  there, is  no  queflion  that  this  flandard  has  been  fince 
altered  confiderably  for  the  worfe ;  to  what  precife  point  is  not  as  well  afcertained  as 
could  be  wifhed ;  but  from  a  computation  of  the  value  of  dollars  in  the  markets  both 
of  Amflerdam  and  London  (a  criterion  which  cannot  materially  miflead)  the  new  dol- 
lar appears  to  contain  368  grains  of  fine  lilver,  and  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it  about  374  grains. 

In  this  rtate  of  things,  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  defining  the  dollar,  which  is  to  be 
underftood  as  conilituting  the  prefent  money  unit ;  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  . 
moft  applicable  to  that  fpeciss  of  coin.  The  old  Seville  piece  of  386  grains  and  15 
mites  fine,  comports  beft  with  the  computations  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  with  the 
more  ancient  contradts  refpeding  landed  property;  but.  far  the.greater  number  of 
contrails  (till  in  operation,  concerning  that  kind  of  property,  and  all  thole  of  a  mere- 
ly perfpnfl  nature„now.in  force,  mull  be  referred  to  a  dollar  of  a  difierent  kind.  The 
adual  .dollar  at  the  time.pf  contrading  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  intended,  and  it  has  been  feen,.that  as  leng  ago  as  the  year  1761,  there  had  been 
a  material  degradation  of  the  ftandard.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  more  ancient 
contraAs,  no  perftm  has  ever  had  any  idea  of  a  fcruple  about  receiving  the  dollar  of' 
the  day,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  fum,  which  the  dollar  originally  im- 
ported. 

A  recurrence  therefore  to  the  ancient  dollar  would  be,  in  the  gr^atefi  number  of 
cafes,  an  innovation  in  fu6l,  and  in  all,  an  innovation  in  rcfpeA  to  opinion.  The  ac- 
tual doUarj  in  common  circulation,  has  evidently  a  much  better  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  actual jitpney  unit. 

The,  mean  intrinfic  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  known  dollars  has  been  intimated 
as  affording  the  proper  criterion.  But  when  it  is  recolleded,  that  the  more  ancient 
and  more  valuable  ones  are  not  now  to  be:  met  with  ;it  all  in  circulation,  and  that  the 
mafs  of  thofe  generally  current  is  compofed  of  the  neweft  and  moft  infer  or  kinds,  it 
wiU  be  perceived,  that  eyen  an  equation  of  that  nature  would  be  a  confidcrable  inno- 
vation upon  the  real  prefent  flatc  of  things ;  which  it  will  certainly  be  prudent  to  ap- 
proach, as  far  as  may  be  confiflent  with  the  permanent  order,  defigned  to  be  introduc- 
ed. 

An  .additional  reafon  for  confidering  the  prevailing  dollar,  as  the  ftandard  of  tlie 
prefent  money  unit,  rather  than  the  ancient  one  is,  that  it  will  not  only  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  true  exiiling  proportion  between  the  two  metals  in  this  country,  but  will  be 
more,  conformable  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  commercial  world,  generally. 

The  difference  ellablifbed  by  cuftomin  the  United  States  between  coined  gold  and 
coined  filver,  has  been ftated  upon  another  occafion,  t«  be  nearly  as  i  to  15.6.  This, 
if  truly  the  cafe,  would  imply  that  gold  was  extremely  overvalued  in  the  United 
States;  ior  the  higheft  aSiaal propartion  in  any  part  of  Europe,  very  little,if  at  all,  ex- 
ceeds J  to  15  :  and  the  average  proportion  throughout  Europe  is  probably  not  more 
than  about  i  to  14  4-5.  But  that  flatement  has  proceeded  upon  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
dollar.  .One  penny-weight  of  gold  of  22  carrats  fine  at  6s.  8d.  and  the  old  Seville  / 
piece  of  386  grains  and  15  mites  of  pure  fdver  at  7s.  6d,  furnifh  the  exadl  ratio  of  I, 
1015.6262.  But  this  does  not  coincide  with  the  real  difference  between  the  metale, 
in  our  market,  or,  which  is  with  us  the  fame  thing,  in  our  currency.  To  dettimiHe 
this,  the  quantity  of  fine  filver  in  the  general  mafs  of  the  dollars  now  in  circulation, 
muft  affo.rd  the  rule.  Taking  the  rate  of  the  late  dollar  of  374  grains,  the  propor- 
tion, would  be  as  I  to  15. II — Taking  the  rate  of  the  neweft  dollar,  the  proportion 
■would  then  be  as  i  to  14.87.  The  mean  of  the  two  would  give  the  proportion  of  i. 
tja  J  j;,  very  nearly  ;  lels  than  the  legal  proportion  in  the  roins  of  Great  Britain,  v;hioh 
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is  as  I  to  15. 1;  but  fomewhat  more  than  the  acflual  or  market  piwportion,  which  I» 
not  quite  i  to  15. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  fubjciSl  does  not  indeed  affotd  a  prccife  or  certain  de- 
finition of  the  prefent  unit,  in  the  coins,  but  it  furnifhes  data,  which  will  ferve  as  guides 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  invcftigation.  It  afcertains  at  leaft,  that  the  fum  in  the  money 
of  account  of  each  State  correfponding  with  the  nominal  value  of  thp  dollar  in  fuch 
State,  correfponds  alfo  with  24  grains  and  6-8  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold,  and  with  fome- 
thing  between  368  and  374  grains  of  fine  filvcr. 

The  next  enquiry  towards  a  right  determination  of  what  ought  to  be  the  future 
money  unit  of  the  United  States  turns  upon  thefe  queftions — Whether  it  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  attached  to  either  of  the  metals,  in  preference  to  the  other,  or  not  ?  and  if 
to  either,  to  which  of  them  ? 

The  fuggeftions  and  proceedings  hitherto  have  had  for  their  objedl  the  annexing  of  it 
emphatically  to  the  filver  dollar.  A  refolution  of  Congrefs  of  the  6th  of  July,  1785, 
declares  that  the  money  «nit  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  a  dollar;  and  another  refo- 
lution of  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1786,  fixes  that  dollar  at  375  grains  and  54  hundredths  of 
a  grain  of  fine  filver.  The  fame  refolution,  however,  determines,  that  there  ihall  al- 
fo be  two  gold  coins,  one  of  246  grains  and  a68  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  equal 
to  ten  dollars,  and  the  other  of  half  that  quantity  of  pure  gold,  equal  to  five  dollars: 
And  it  is  not  explained,  whether  either  of  the  two  fpecies  of  coins,  of  gold  or  filver, 
{hall  have  any  greater  legality  in  payments,  than  the  other.  Yet  it  would  feem,  that 
a  preference  in  this  particular  is  neceiTary  to  execute  the  idea  of  attaching  the  unit  ex- 
elufively  to  one  kind.  If  each  of  them  be  a*  valid  as  the  other,  in  payments  to  any 
amount,  it  is  not  obvious,  in  what  efFeftual  fenfe  either  of  them  can  be  deemed  the 
money  unit,  rather  than  the  other. 

If  the  general  declaration,  that  the  dollar  Ihallbe  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States, 
could  be  underflood  to  give  it  a  fuperior  legality,  in  payments,  the  inflitutlon  of  coins 
of  gold,  and  the  declaration  that  each  of  them  ftiall  be  egual  to  a  certain  number  of 
dollars,  would  appear  to  deftroy  that  inference  :  And  the  circumftance  of  making . 
the  dollar  the  unit  in  the  money  of  account  feems  to  be  rather  matter  of  form,  than 
of  fubftance. 

.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  in  the  fuggeftions  concern- 
ing a  coinage  of  the  United  States,  though  not  without  much  hefitation,  arifingfrom 
^  deference  for  thofe  ideas,  the  Secretary  is  upon  the  whole  flrongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  neither  of  the  metals  for  the  money 
unit :  Perhaps  if  either  were  to  be  preferred,  it  ought  to  be  gold  rather  than  filver. 
.  The  reafons  are  tliefe 

The  inducement  to  fuch  a  preference  is  to  render  the  unit  as  little  variable  as  pof- 
fible,  becaufe  on  this  depends  the  fleady  value  of  all  contracSs,  and  in  a  certain  fenfc 
of  all  other  property.  And  it  is  truly  obferved,  that  if  the  unit  belong  indifcrimin-  , 
ately  to  both  the  metals,  it  isfubjeiSl  to  all  the  fluiluations,  that  happen  in  the  relative 
value,  which  they  bear  to  each  other  :  But  the  fame  rcafon  would  lead  to  annexing 
it  to  that  particular  one,  which  is  itfelf  the  leaft  liable  to  variation ;  if  there  be,  in 
this  refpedl,  any  difccrnable  difference  between  the  two. 

Gold  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  fenfes,  be  laid  to  have  greater  ftability  than  filver  : 
as  being  of  fuperior  value,  lefs  liberties  have  been  taken  with  it,  in  the  regulations  of 
tlifferent  countries.  Its  ftandard  has  remained  more  uniform,  and  it  has,  in  other  re- 
Ipeds,  undergone  fewer  changes  :  as  being  not  fo  much  an  article  of  merchandize, 
owing  to  the  ufe  made  of  filver  in  the  trade  with  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China,  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  circumftances  of  commercial  demand.  And  if  reafoning  by 
analogy,  it  could  be  aflirmed,  that  there  is  a  phyfical  probability  of  greater  propor- 
tJofial  incrcafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  than  in  that  of  gold,  it  would  afford  as  addi- 
tional reafoH  for  calculating  on  greater  fteadinefs  in  the  value  of  the  latter. 

As  long  as  gold,  either  from  its  intrinfic  fuperiority,  as  a  metal,  from  its  greater  ra- 
rity, or  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  retains  fo  confiderable  a  pre-eminence  in  va- 
lije,  over  filver.  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  a  natural  confequence  of  this  feems  to  be  that 
its  condition  will  be  more  ftatlonary.  The  revolutions,  therefore,  which  may  take 
place,  in  the  comparative  value  of  gold  and  filver,  ivill  be  changes  in  the  flate  of  ths 
latter  rather  than  in  the  ftate  of  the  former. 
,  If  there  fliould  be  an  appearance  of  too  muc^  abftraiJlion  in  any  of  chcfe  ideas,  it 
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may  be  remarked,'  that  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  impreffions  do  not  naturally  incline 
to  giving  a  preference  to  the  inferior  or  lead  valuable  of  the  two  metals. 

It  is  fometimes  obferved,  that  filver  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  gold,  as  be- 
ing more  conducive  to  the  extenfion  of  bank  circulation,  from  the  greater  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  bulk,  compared  with  its  value,  occafions  in  the 
tranfportation  of  it.  But  bank  circulation  is  defirable,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to,  thaa 
as  a  fubflitute  for  that  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  ought  to  be  left  to  its  natural 
courfe — Artificial  expedients  to  extend  it,  by  oppofing  obftacles  to  the  other,  are  at 
lead  not  recommended  by  any  very  obvious  advantages.  And,  in  general,  it  is  the 
fafeft  rule  to  regulate  every  particular  inftitution  or  objed;,  according  to  the  principles 
which  in  relation  to  itfelf,  appear  the  moft  found.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  the  inconvenience  of  tranfporting  either  of  the  metals,  is  fufficiently  great 
to  induce  a  preference  of  bank  paper,  whenever  it  can  be  made  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  equally  well. 

But  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  moft  advifable,  as  has  been  obferved,  not  to  at- 
tach the  unit  exclufively  to  either  of  the  metals;  becaufe  this  cannot  be  done  elfedu- 
ally,  without  deftroying  the  office  and  charader  of  one  of  them  as  money,  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  the  fituation  of  a  mere  mcrchandife  ;  which,  accordingly,  at  different  times 
has  been  propofed  from  different  and  very  refpedable  quarters;  but  which  would 
probably  be  a  greater  evil  than  occafional  variations.in  the  unit,  from  the  fluiftuations 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  regulate  the  propor- 
tion between  them,  with  an  eye  to  their  average  commercial  value. 

To  annul  the  ufe  of  either  of  the  metals,  as  money,  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of 
circulating  medium ;  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objevflions,  which  arife  from  a  comparifon 
of  the  benefits  of  a  full,  with  the  evils  of  a  fcanty  circulation. 

It  is  not  a  fatisfacftory  anfwer  to  fay,  that  none  but  the  favoured  metal  would,  in 
this  cafe,  find  its  way  into  the  country,  as  in  that  all  balances  muft  be  paid.  The 
pradicability  of  this  would  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of 
it,  in  the  country  paying — Where  there  was  but  little,  it  either  would  not  be  procura- 
ble at  all,  or  it  would  coft  a  premium  to  obtain  it — which,  in  every  cafe  of  a  competi- 
tion with  others,  in  a  branch  of  trade,  would  conftitute  a  dedu<3;i6)n  from  the  profits 
of  the  party  recfeiving  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  embarraffments  which  fuch  a  circumftance 
might  fometimes  create,  in  the  pecuniary  liquidation  of  balances,  might  lend  addition- 
al efforts  to  find  a  fubftitute  in  commodities,  and  might  fo  far  impede  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metals.  Neither  could  the  exclufion  of  either  of  them  be  deemed,  in  other 
refpeds,  favourable  to  commerce.  It  is  often,  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  as  defirable  to 
to  poffefs  the  kind  of  money,  as  the  kind  of  commodities,  beft  adapted  to  a  foreiga 
market. 

It  feems,  however,  moft  probable  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  fole  effecfl  of  fuch  a  re- 
gulation, would  be  to  diminifh  the  utility  of  one  of  the  metals.  It  could  hardly  prove 
an  obftacle  to  the  introdudion  of  that  which  was  excluded,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
trade  ;  becaufe  it  would  always  command  a  ready  fale  for  the  purpofe  of  exportation 
to  foreign  markets.  But  fuch  an  effedt,  if  the  only  one,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tri- 
▼ial  inconvenience. 

If  then  the  unit  ought  not  to  be  attached  exclufively  to  either  of  the  metals,  the  pro- 
portion which  ought  to  fubfift  between  them,  in  the  coins,  becomes  a  preliminary  en- 
quiry, in  order  to  its  proper  adjuftment.  This  proportion  appears  to  be,  in  fevcral 
views,  of  no  inconfiderable  moment. 

One  confequence  ef  overvaluing  either  metal,  in  refpedl  to  the  other,  is  the  banifli- 
nient  of  that  v/hich  is  undervalued.  If  two  countries  arc  fuppofed,  in  one  of  which 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as  one  to  fixteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to  fifteen,  gold 
being  worth  more,  filver  lefs,  in  one  than  in  the  other,  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  their  re- 
ciprocal payments,  each  will  feleiit  that  fpecies  which  it  values  leaft,  to  pay  to  the  o- 
ther,  where  it  is  valued  moft.  Befides  this,  the  dealers  in  money  will,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  often  find  a  profitable  traffick,  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between  the  two 
countries.  And  hence,  it  would  come  to  pafs,  if  other  things  were  equal,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  gold  would  be  coUecfted  in  one,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  filver 
in  the  other.  The  courfe  of  trade  might  in  fome  degree  counterail  the  tendency  of 
the  difference  in  the  legal  proportions,  by  the  market  value  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  and  fo 
wften  influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  it  does  not  prevent  their  producing  the  effet* 
which  is  inferred.     Fails  too,  verify  the  Jnf«r«nce  :   In  Spain  and  England  where  gold 
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is  rated  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  filver,  while  it  i* 
found  to  abound  in  France  and  HolIancJ,  where  it  is  rated  higher  in  proportion  to 
gold,  than  in  the  neighbouring  nation.  And  it  is  continually  flowing  from  Europe 
to  China  and  the  Ep.ll-Indies,  owing  to  thje  comparative  cheapnefs  of  it  in  the  former, 
and  dearncfs  of  it  in  the  latter. 

This  coufequence  is  deemed  by  fome  not  very  material :  and  there  are  even  pcrfons, 
who  from  a  fanciful  predilection  to  gold,  are  willing  to  invite  it,  even  by  a  higher 
price.  Bst  general  utility  will  belt  be  promoted  by  a  due  proportion  of  both  metals. 
If  gold  be  moil  convenient  in  large  payments,  lilver  is  bell  adapted  to  the  more  mi- 
nute and  ordinary  circulation. 

But  it  is  to  be  fufpedled,  that  there  is  another  confequence  more  ferious  than  the 
one  which  has  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  fpe- 
-cie,  which  a  country  would  naturally  poffefs. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  often  as  a  country,  which  over-rates  cither  of  the  metals,  re- 
■ceives  a  payment  in  that  metal,  it  gets  a  lefs  adlual  quantity  than  it  ought  to  do,  or 
than  it  would  do,  if  a  rate  were  a  juft  one. 

It  is  alfo  equally  evident,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  effort  to  make  payment  to 
it  in  that  fpecies,  to  which  it  has  annexed  an  exaggerated  eftimation,  wherever  it  i» 
current  at  a  lefs  proportional  value.  And  it  would  feem  to  be  a  very  natural  tStdi 
ni  tkefe  two  caufes,  not  only  that  the  mafs  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  ia 
queftion,  would  confift  chiefly  of  that  kind,  to  which  it  had  given  an  extraordinary 
value,  hut  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  lefs,  than  if  they  had  been  duly  proportioned 
to  each  other, 

A  conclufion  of  this  fort,  however,  is  to  he  drawn  with  great  caution.  In  fuch 
matters,  there  arc  always  fome  local  and  many  other  particular  circumftances,  which 
qualify  and  vary  the  operation  of  general  principles,  even  where  they  are  juft  ;  and 
there  arc  endlefs  combinations,  vc;-y  difficult  to  ba  analyzed,  which  often  render 
principles,  that  have  the  moft  plaufible  pretcnfions,  unfound  and  delulivc. 

There  ought,  for  inftance,  according  to  thofe  which  have  been  ftated,  to  have 
been  formerly  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  filver  in  the  United  States 
than  there  has  been;  becaufe  the  aiflual  value  of  gold  in  this  country,  compared  with 
filver,  was  perhips  higher  than  in  any  other.  But  our  fituation  in  regard  to  the 
Wcft-lndia  iilands,  into  fome  of  vi'hich  there  is  a  large  influx  of  filver  direiSly  from 
the  mines  of  South  America,  occafions  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  that  metal,  and 
confequently  a  greater  proportion  of  it  in  our  circulation  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted  from  its  relative  value. 

What  influence  the  proportion  under  confideration  may  have  upon  the  ftate  of 
prices,  and  how  far  this  may  counteraiS;  its  tendency  to  increafe  or  leffen  the  quantity 
of  the  meta's,  are  points  not  eafy  to  be  developed  ;  and  yet  they  are  very  necefl'ary 
to  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  true  operation  of  the  thing. 

But  however  impolTible  it  may  be  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  the  poffeffion 
of  a  lefs  quantity  of  fpccie  is  a  confequence  of  overvaluing  either  of  the  metals, 
there  is  enough  of  probability  in  the  confiderations,  which  feem  to  indicate  it,  to 
form  ?.a  argument  of  weight  againfl  fuch  overvaluation. 

A  third  ill  confequence  refulting  from  it  is,  a  greater  and  more  frequent  diflurb- 
ance  of  the  ftate  of  the  money  unit,  by  a  greater  and  more  frequest  diverfity  between 
the  lesjal  and  mnrliLJt  proportions  of  the  metals.  Tiiis  has  not  hitherto  been  experi- 
enced in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  experienced  elfewhere  ;  and  from  its  not 
having  been  felt  by  us  hitherto,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  here- 
after, when  our  commerce  ftiall  have  attained  a  maturity,  which  will  place  it-«nder 
the  influence  of  more  fixed  principles. 

In  eftablifhing  a  proportion  between  the  metals,  there  feems  to  be  an  option  of  one 
of  two  things — 

To  approach  ?.s  nearly  as  it  can  be  afccrtained,  the  mean  or  average  proportion,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  commercial  w  orld  ;  or 

To  retain  th:it  which  now  exilts  in  ths  United  States  : — As  far  as  thefe  happen  to 
coincide,  they  will  render  the  courfe  to  be  puri'ued  more  plain  and  more  cer- 
tain. 

To  afcertain  the  firft  with  precifion,  would  require  better  materials  than  are  pof- 
fcffed,  or  than  could  be  obtained,  without  an  inconvenient  delay. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  a  reprcfentation  to  the  trcafury  of  Great-Britain,  in  the  y;ar 
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£717,  after  ftating  the  particular  proportions  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  con- 
cludes thus — "  By  the  C(;urfe  of  trade  and  exchange  between  nation  and  nation,  in  all 
Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine  filver  as  14  4-5  or  15  to  one." 

But  however  accurate  and  decifive  this  authority  may  be  deemed  in  relation  to  the 
period  to  which  it  applies,  it  cannot  be  taken,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  fevsnty 
years,  as   a  rule  for  determining  the  exifting  proportion. 

Alterations  have  fmce  been  made,  in  the  regulations  of  their  coins,  by  feveral  na- 
tions ;  which,  as  well  an  the  courfe  of  trade,  have  an  influence  upon  the  market  va- 
lues. Neverthelefs,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ftate  of  the  matter,  as  repre- 
fented  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  not  very  remote  from  its  adual  ftate. 

In  Holland,  the  greateft  money  market  in  Europe,  gold  was  to  filvcr  in  December 
1789,  as  I  to  14,88  ;  and  in  that  of  London  it  has  been  for  fome  time  paft  but  little 
different,  approaching  perhaps  fomething  nearer   i  to  15. 

It  has  been  feen,  that  the  exifting  proportion  between  the  two  metals  in  this  coun- 
try, is  about  as  X  to  15. 

It  is  fortunate  in  this  refpciSI:,  that  the  innovations  of  the  Spanifli  mint  have  imper- 
ceptibly introduced  a  proportion  fo  analogous,  as  this  is,  to  that  which  prevails  among 
the  principal  commercial  nations ;  as  it  greatly  facilitates  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
matter.  This  proportion  of  I  to  15  is  recommended  by  the  particular  fituation  of  our 
trade,  as  being  nearly  that  which  obtains  in  the  market  of  Great-Britain,  to  which 
nation  our  fpecie  is  principally  exported.  A  lower  rate  for  eithtT  of  the  metals  in 
our  market,  than  in  theirs,  might  not  only  afford  a  motive  the  more  in  certain  cafes  to 
remit  in  fpecie  rather  than  in  commodities  ;  but  it  might  in  fome  others,  caufe  us  to 
pay  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  a  given  fura,  than  we  lliould  othcrvvile  do.  If  the 
effed  fliould  rather  be  to  occafion  a  premium  to  be  given  for  the  metal,  which  was 
under  rated,  this  would  obviate  thole  difadvantages  ;  but  it  would  involve  another, 
a  cuftomary  difference  between  the  market  and  legal  proportions,  which  would  a- 
mount  to  a  fpecies  of  diforder  in  t^ie  national  coinage. 

Looking  forward  to  the  payments  of  intereft  hereafter  to  be  made  to  Holland,  the 
fame  proportion  docs  not  appear  ineligible.  The  prefent  legal  proportion  in  the  coins 
of  Holland  is  dated  at  i  to  14  9-10.  That  of  the  market  varies  fome-vvhat  at  different 
times,  but  fcldom  very  widely  from  this  point. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  better  rule,  in  any  coimtry,  for  the  legal,  than  the  market 
proportion  ;  if  this  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  free  and  fteady 
courfe  of  commercial  principles.  The  prefumption,  in  fuch  cafe  is,  that  each  metal 
finds  its  true  level,  according  to  its  intrinfic  utility,  in  the  general  fyllepi  of  money 
operations. 

But  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  this  argument  in  favour  of  continuing  the  exifting 
proportion,  is  not  applicable  to  the  ftate  of  the  coins  with  us.  There  have  been  too 
many  artificial  and  heterogeneous  ingredients,  too  much  want  of  order  in  the  pecu- 
niary tranfadions  of  this  country,  to  authorife  the  attributing  the  effeds  which  have 
appeared,  to  the  regular  operations  of  commerce.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  alterations,  which  have  happened  in  the  proportion  between  the  metals, 
merely  by  the  fucceffive  degradations  of  the  dollar,  in  confequence  of  the  mutabihty 
of  a  foreign  mint.  The  value  of  gold  to  filyer  appears  to  have  declined,  wholly  from 
this  caufe,  from  15  6-10  to  about  15  to  i.  Yet  as  this  lafi;  proportion,  however  pro- 
duced, coincides  fo  nearly  with  what  may  be  deemed  the  commercial  average,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  to  furnifli  as  good  a  rule  as  can  be  purlued. 

The  only  queftion  feimsto  be,  whether  the  value  of  gold  ought  not  to  be  a  little 
lowered,  to  bring  it  to  an  exad  level  with  the  two  markets  which-liave  been  mention- 
ed. But  as  the  ratio  of  I  to  15  is  fo  nearly  conformable  to  the  ftate  of  thofc  markets, 
and  beft  agrees  with  that  of  our  own,  it  will  probably  be  found  the  moft  eligible. 
If  the  market  of  Spain  continues  to  give  a  higher  value  to  gold  (as  it  has  done  in 
time  paft)  than  that  whicli  is  recommended,  there  may  be  fome  advantage  in  a  mid- 
dle ftation. 

A  further  preliminary  to  the  adjuftment  of  the  future  money  unit,  is  to  deterr 
mine  wliat  fliall  be  the  proportion  and  compofition  of  alloy,  in  each  Ipecies  of  the 
coins. 

The  firft,  by  the  refolutlon  of  the  8th.  of  Auguft,  1786,  before  referred  to,  is  re- 
gulated at  one  twelfth,  or,  in  other  words,  at  i  part  alloy  to  11  parts  fine,  whether 
gold  or  filvcr  ;  which  ai)pears  to  be  a  cvnvenknt  rule, ;  unlefs  there  ihould  be  fom? 
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collateral -confideration,  which  may  didate  a  departure  from  it.  Its  c«rrefpondcncy, 
in  regard  to  both  metals,  is  a  recommendation  of  it,  becaufe  a  difference  could 
anfwer  no  purpofe  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  utility,  and  uniformity  is  favourable 
to  order. 

This  ratio,  as  it  regards  gold,  coincides  with  the  proportion,  real  or  profeffed,  in 
the  coins  of  Portugal,  England,  France  and  Spain.  In  thofe  of  the  two  former  it  is 
real,  in  thofe  of  the  two  latter  there  is  a  dedudion  for  what  is  called  remedy  of  ivtight 
and  alluv,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allowance  to  the  maftcr  of  the  mint  for  errors 
and  imperfedions  in  the  procefs;  rendering  the  coin  either  lighter  or  I)afer  than  it 
ought  to  be.  The  fame  thin^  is  known  in  the  theory  of  the  Englilh  mint,  where  i-6 
of  a  carat  is  allowed  But  the  difference  feems  to  be,  that  there,  it  is  merely  an  nc- 
cahonal  indemnity  within  a  certain  limit,  for  real  and  unavoidable  errors  and  imper- 
feiilions  ;  whereas  in  the  pradlice  of  the  mints  of  France  and  Spain  it  appears  to  a- 
mount  to  a  ftated  and  regular  deviation  from  the  nominal  ftandard.  Accordingly 
the  real  flandards  of  France  and  Spain  are  fomething  worfe  than  ^^  carats  or  II 
parts  in  12  fine. 

I'he  principal  gold  coins  in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland  and 
Italy,  are  finer  than  thofe  of  England  and  Portugal  in  different  degrees,  from  I  carat 
and  1-4  to  I  carat  and  7-8,  which  laft  is  within  1-8  of  a  carat  of  pure  gold 

There  are  fimilar  diverfities  in  the  ftandards  of  the  filvcr  coins,  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  That  of  Great  Britain  is  22a  parts  fine  to  18  alloy  :  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  vary  from  that  of  Great-Britain  as  widely  as  from  about 
^7  of  the  fame  parts  better  to  75  worfe. 
lT  ..  The  principal  reafons  affigned  for  the  ufe  of  alloy,  are  the  faving  of  expence  in  the 
refining  of  the  metals  (which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  ufually  mixed  with  a  portion 
*>f  the  coarfer  kinds)  and  the  rendering  of  them  harder  as  a  fecurity  againft  too  great 
Tvafte  by  fridion  and  wearing — The  firft  reafon,  drawn  from  the  original  compofi- 
tion  of  the  metals,  is  ftrengthened  at  prefent  by  the  praftice  of  alloying  their  coins, 
which  has  obtained  among  fo  many  nations.  The  reality  of  the  effed,  to  which  the 
laft  reafon  is  applicable,  has  been  denied,  and  experience  has  been  appealed  to  as  prov- 
ing, that  the  more  alloyed  coins  wear  falter  than  the  purer.  The  true  ftate  of  this 
matter  may  be  worthy  of  future  inveftigation,  though  firft  appearances  are  in  favour 
of  alloy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  faving  of  trouble  and  expence  are  fufficient  induce- 
.  inents  to  following  thofe  examples  which  fuppofe  its  expediency.  And  the  fame  con-: 
iiderations  lead  totaking  as  our  models  thofe  nations  with  whom  we  have  moft  inter- 
courfe,  and  whole  coins  are  moft  prevalent  in  our  circulation.  Thefe  are  .Spain,  Por- 
tugal, England  and  France.  The  relation  which  the  propofed  proportion  bears  tci 
their  gold  coins  has  been  explained.  In  refped  to  their  filver  coins,  it  vvillnot  be  ve- 
ry remote  from  the  mean  of  their  feveral  ftandards.  ■   ■ 

The  component  ingredients  of  the  alloy  in  each  metal  willalfo  require  to  ke  regu» 
lated.  In  filver,  copper  is  the  only  kind  in  ufe,  and  it  is  doubtlefs  the  only  proper 
ene.  In  gold  there  is  a  mixture  of  filver  and  copper  ;  in  the  EngUfti  coins  confifting 
of  equal  parts,  in  the  coins  of  fome  countries  varying  from  i-;,  to  2-3  filver. 

The  reafon  of  this  union  of  filver  with  copper  is  this — The  filver  counterads  the 
tendency  of  the  copper  to  injure  the  colour  or  beauty  of  the  coin,  by  giving  it  too 
much  rednefs,  or  rather  a  coppery  hue ;  which  a  fmall  quantity  will  produce ;  and 
the  copper  prevents  the  too  great  whitenefs,  which  filver  alone  would  confer.  It  is 
apprehended,  that  there  arc  confiderations,  which  may  render  it  prudent  to  eftablifti 
by  law,  that  the  proportion  of  filver  to  copper  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States 
Ihall  not  be  more  than  one  half,  nor  lefs  than  one  third  ;  vcfting  a  difcretion  in  fome 
proper  place  to  regulate  the  matter  within  thofe  limits,  as  experience  in  the  cxecu* 
tion  may  recommend. 

A  third  point  remains  to  be  difcuffed,  as  a  pre-requifite  to  the  determination  of  the 
money  unit,  which  is,  whether  the  expence  of  coining  fiiall  be  defrayed  by  the  pub* 
lie,  or  out  of  the  material  itfclf;  or,  as  it  is  fomctimes  ftated,  whether  coinage  ftiall 
he  free,  or  (hali  be  fubjed  to  a  duty  or  impofition  ?  This  fovms,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
iiiceft  Qucftions  in  the  dodrine  of  money. 

The'pradice  of  different  nations  is  dififimilar  in  this  particular.  In  England,  coin- 
age IS  faidto  be  entirely  free  :  the  mint  price  of  the  metals  in  bullion, being  the  fame 
>vith  the  value  of  them  in  coin.  In  France  there  is  a  duty  which  Jias  been,  if  it  is  not 
K&w,  eight  per  cent.    lu  Holland  there  i*  a  difference  between  the  mint  jrice  and  the 
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value  in  the  coins,  which  has  been  computed  at  .96,  or  fonlethlng  lefs  than  one'  per 
cent,  upon  gold  ;  at  1.48,  or  foniething  lefs  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  fifver. 
The  refolution  of  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1786,  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  deduttion  of 
half  per  cent,  from  gold,  and  of  two  per  cent,  from  filver,  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expence  of  coining.  This  is  inferred  from  a  report  of  the  late  board  of  treafury, 
upon  which  that  refolution  appears  to  have  been  founded. 

Upon  thefuppofition  that  the  expence  of  coinage  out  to  be  defrayed  ought  of  the  me- 
tals, there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  effecfted  ;  one  by  a  reduction  of  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  gold  and  filver  in  the  coins;  the  other  by  eftablilhing  a  difference  betWe<-n 
the  value  of  thofe  metals,  in  the  coins,  and  the  mint  price  of  them  in  bullion. 

The  firft  method  appears  to  the  Secretary  inadmifliable.  He  is  unable  to  diftin- 
guifh  an  operation  of  this  fort, from  that  of  raifing  the  denomination  of  the  coin;  a 
meafure  which  has  been  difapproved  of  by  the  wifeft  men  in  the  nations  in  which  it 
has  been  pradlifed,  and  condemned  by  the  reft  of  the  world.  To  declare  that  a  lefs 
weight  of  gold  or  filver  fliall  pafs  for  the  fame  fum  which  before  reprefented  a  great- 
er weight,  or  to  ordain  that  the  fame  weight  fliall  pafs  for  a  greater  fum,  are  things 
fubftantially  of  one  nature.  The  confequence  of  either  of  them,  if  the  change  can  be 
realifed,  is  to  degrade  the  money  unit ;  obliging  creditors  to  receive  lefs  than  their 
juft  dues — and  depreciating  property  of  every  kind  :  for  it  is  manifeft,  that  every 
thing  would  in  this  cafe  be  reprefented  by  a  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  than  be- 
fore. 

It  is  fometimes  obferved  on  this  head,  that  though  any  article  of  property  might  in 
fasft  be  reprefented  by  a  lefs  adlual  quantity  of  pure  metal,  it  would  neverthelefs  be 
reprefented  by  fomething  of  the  fame  intrinfic  value.  Every  fabric,  it  is  remarked, 
is  worth  intrinfically,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  expence  of  fabrication  ;  a 
truth  not  lefs  applicable  to  a  piece  of  coin,  than  to  a  yard  of  cloth 

This  pofition,  well  founded  in  itfelf,  is  here  mifapplicd.  It  fuppofes  that  the  coins 
now  in  circulation,  are  to  be  conGdered  as  bullion,  or  in  other  words,  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial. But  the  faft  is,  that  the  adoption  of  them,  as  money,  has  caufed  them  to  become 
the  fabric.  It  has  inverted  them  with  the  charadler  and  office  of  coins,  and  has  given 
them  a  fan-ftion  and  efficacv  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ftamp  of  the  fovereign.  The 
pricesof  all  our  commodities,at  home  and  abroad, and  of  allforeign  commodities,  In  t)ur 
markets,  have  found  their  level,  in  conformity  to  this  principle.  The  foreign  coins 
may  be  di-vefted  of  the  privilege  they  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  and'may 
of  courfe  be  left  to  find  their  value  in  the  markets,  as  a  raw  material.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  in  the  national  coins,  correfponding  with  a  given  fum,  cannot 
be  made  lefs  than  heretofore,  without  difturbing  the  balance  of  intrinfic  value;  and 
making  every  acre  of  land,  as  well  as  every  buftiel  of  wheat,  of  lefs  acSual  worth  than 
in  time  paft.  If  the  United  States  were  infulated,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourfe  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  this  reafonin;^  would  not  be  equally  conclufive.  But  it  appears 
decifive,  when  confidered  with  a  view  to  the  relations  which  commerce  has  created 
between  us  and  other  countries. 

It  is  however  not  improbable,  that  the  effe6l  meditated  would  be  defeated  by  a 
rife  of  prices,  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  coins.  This 
might  be  looked  for  in  every  enlightened  commercial  country  ;  but  perhaps  in  iione 
■with  greater  certainty  than  this  :  becaufe,  in  none,  are  men  lefs  liable  to  be  the  dupes 
of  founds — in  none  has  authority  fo  little  refource  for  fubftituting  names  to  things. 

A  general  revolution  in  prices,  though  only  nominally,  and  in  appearance,  cduld 
rot  fail  to  diftrad  the  ideas  of  the  community,  and  would  be  apt  to  breed  difcontents, 
as  well  among  all  thofc  who  live  on  the  income  of  their  money,  as  among  the  poorer 
clafs  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  neceffaries  of  life  would  feem  to  have  become  dear- 
er. In  the  cenfuuon  of  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  ideas  of  value  would  not  improbably 
adhere  to  the  old  coins,  which  froni  that  circumftance,  inftead  of  feeling  the  effeifl  of 
the  lofs  of  their  privilege  as  money,  would  perhaps  bear  a  price  in  the  market  rela- 
tively to  the  new  ones,  in  exadt  proportion  to  weight.  The  frequency  of  the  demand 
for  the  metals  to  pay  foreign  balances  would  contribute  to  this  effcdl. 

Among  the  evils,  attendant  on  fuch  an  operation,  are  thefe — creditors  both  of  tha 
public  and  of  individuals  would  lofe  a  part  of  their  property— public  and  private  cre- 
dit would  receive  a  wound — the  effective  revenues  of  the  government  would  be  di- 
minilhed.    Thertf  ij  fcarccly  any  point,  in  the  economy  of  national  affairs  of  great- 
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er  moment,  than  the  tiniform  prefervation  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  money  unit. 
On  this  the  fecurity  and  fttady  value  of  property  effentially  depend. 

The  fccond  method,  therefore,  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the  coinage  out  of  the 
metals,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  This  is  to  let  the  fame  fum  of  money 
continue  to  reprcfent  in  the  new  coins  exaclly  the  fame  qviantity  of  gold  and  filver,  a» 
it  does  in  tliaft  now  current — to  allow,  at  the  mint,  fuch  a  price  only  for  thefe 
metals  as  will  adniit  of  profit  jufl;  fufficient  tofatisfy  the  expence  of  coinage — to  abol- 
ifli  the  legal  currency  of  foreign  coins,  both  in  public  and  private  payments — and 
of  courfe  to  leave  the  fupcrior  utility  of  the  national  coins,  for  domellic  purpofes,  to 
operate  the  difference  of  market  value,  which  is  neceflary  to  induce  the  bringing  of 
bullion  to  the  mint.  In  this  cafe,  all  property  and  labour  will  flill  be  reprefented  by 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  as  formerly  ;  and  the  only  change  which  will 
be  wrought,  will  ccnfift  in  annexing  the  office  of  money  exclufively  to  the  national 
coins ;  confequently,  withdrawing  it  from  thofe  of  foreign  countries,  and  fuffering 
tliem  to  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  mere  articles  of  merchandife. 

The  arguments  in  favour  eif  a  regulation  of  this  kind,  are— Firft,  That  the  want  of 
it  is  a  caufe  of  extra  expence  :  there  being  then  no  motive  of  individual  interefl  to 
diitingulfh  betwes-n  the  national  coins  and  bullion,  they  are,  it  is  alledged,  indifcrim- 
inately  melted  down,  for  domeftic  manufadlories,  and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  fo- 
reign trade  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  when  the  coins  become  light,  by  wearing, the  fame 
quantity  of  fine  gold  or  filver  bears  a  higher  price  in  bullion  than  in  coins  ;  in  which 
ftate  of  things  the  nicking  down  of  the  coins  to  be  fold  as  bullion,  is  attended  with 
profit;  and  irom  both  caul'es  the  expence  of  the  mint,  or  in  other  words  the  expence  of 
maintaining  the  fpecie  capital  of  the  nation,  is  materially  augmented. 

Secondly — That  the  exillcnce  of  fuch  a  regulation  promotes  a  favorable  courfe  of 
exchange,  End  benefits  trade,  not  only  by  that  circumll;ance,but  by  obliging  foreign- 
ers in  certain  cafes,  to  pay  dearer  for  domeflic  commodities,  and  to  fell  their  own 
cheaper. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  tendency  of  a  free  coinage  to  produce  an  increafe  of  ex- 
pence,  in  the  different  ways  that  have  been  ftated,  the  argument  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  foundation,  both  in  reafon  and  in  experience.  Itdefcribcs  what  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  Great- L'ritain. 

The  effecft  of  giving  an  artificial  value  to  bullion,  is  not  at  firft  fight  obvious  ;  but  it 
aiftually  happened,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  country  jull  named.  A  pound  troy  in  gold  bullion  of  ftandard  fine- 
nefs,  was  then,  from  i(js.  6d.  to  25s.  flcrling,  dearer  than  an  equal  weight  of  guin- 
eas, as  delivered  at  the  mint.  'I'he  phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for — the  old  guin- 
eas were  more  than  than  two  per  cent,  lighter  than  their  lidiidai-d  iveight.  This  iveight 
therefore,  in  bullion,  was  truly  worth  two  per  cent,  more,  than  thofe  guineas.  It 
confequently  had  in  refpeiit  to  them,  a  correfpondent  rife  in  the  market. 
.  And  as  guineas  were  then  current  by  tale,  the  new  ones,  as  they  iffued  from  the 
mint,  were  confounded  in  circulation  with  the  oldones;  and  by  the  affociation,  were  de- 
preciated below  the  intrinfic  value,  in  comparifon  with  bullion.  It  beca.me  of  courfe 
a  profitable  traffic  to  fell  bullion  for  coin,  to  fckvSl  the  light  pieces,  and  re-iffue  them 
in  currency,  and  to  melt  down  the  heavy  ones,  and  fell  them  again  as  bullion  This 
pradlice,  befides  other  inconveniencies,  coft  the  government  large  funis,  in  the  renew- 
al of  the  coins. 

But  the  remainder  of  the  arguments  flands  upon  ground  far  more  queftionahle. 
It  depends  upon  very  numerous  and  very  complex  combinations;  in  which  there  is 
infinite  latitude  for  fallacy  and  error. 

The  nioft  plaufible  part  of  it  is  tbj  t  which  relates  to  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Expe- 
rience, in  France, hasfhewn,  that  the  market  price  of  bullion  has  been  influenced  by  the 
mint  difference,  between  that  and  coin;  fometimes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference, 
and  it  would  feem  to  be  a  clear  inference,  that  whenever  that  difference  materially  ex- 
ceeded the  charges  of  remitting  bullion,  from  the  country  where  it  exifted,  to  another 
in  which  coinage  was  free,  exchange  would  be  in  favour  of  the  former. 

If,  for  inftance,  the  balance  of  trade,  between  Prance  and  England,  were  at  any 
time  equal,  their  merchants  would  naturally  have  reciprocal  payments  to' make  to  an 
equal  amount;  which  as  ufual  would  be  liquidated  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  If 
in  this  fituation,  the  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  ffiould  be  in  the  market,  a* 
at  the  mint  of  France,  8  per  cent.;  if  alfo  the  charges  of  tranfporting  money  frons 
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France  to  England  fiiould  not  be  above  a  per  cent. ;  and  if  exchange  {hould  be  at  par,' 
it  is  evident,  that  a  profit  of  6  per  cent,  might  be  made,  by  fending  1  ullion  frorri' 
France  to  England  and  drawing  bills  for  the  amount.  One  hundred  louis  d'ors  in 
coin  would  purchafe  the  weight  of  io8  in  bullion  ;  one  hundred  of  which  remitted" 
to  England  would  fuffice  to  pay  a  debt  of  an  equal  amount  :  and  two  being  paid  for 
the  infurance  and  tranfportation,  there  would  remain  fix  for  'the  benefit  of  the  perfon 
who  fhould  manage  the  negociation.  But  as  fo  large  a  profit  could  not  fail  to  pro-' 
duce  competition,  the  bills  in  confequence  of  this  would  decreafe  in  price,  till  the  pro- 
fit were  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  an  adequate  recompence  for  the  trouble  and  rilk.'- 
And  as  the  amount  of  lOO  louis  d'ors,  in  England,  might  be  afforded  for  96  in  France," 
with  a  profit  of  more  than  l^  per  cent,  bills  upon  England  might  fall  in  France  to  4 ' 
per  cent,  below  par. ;  one  per  cent  being  a  fufficient  profit  to  the  exchanger  or  broker' 
for  the  management  of  the  bufinefs.  ' 

But  it  is  admitted  thzt  this  advantage  is  loft,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  the' 
nation,  which  impofes  the  duty  in  queftion;  becaufe  by  encreafing  the  demand  for 
bullion,  it  brings  this  to  a  par  with  the  coins  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fujpeiied,  that  where  com- 
mercial principles  have  their  free  fcope,  and  are  well  undcrllood,  the  market  difference 
between  the  metals  in  coin  and  bullion  will  feldom  approximate  to  that  of  the  mint, 
if  the  latter  be  confiderable-  It  muft  be  not  a  little  difficult  to  keep  the  money  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  employed  to  an  equal  parpofe,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
a  ftate  of  degradation,  in  comparifon  with  the  money  of  a  particular  country. 

This  alone  would  feem  fufficient  to  prevent  it:  whenever  the  price  of  coin  to  bul- 
lion, in  the  market,  materially  exceeded  the  par  of  the  metals,  it  would  become  an  ob- 
je€t  to  fend  the  bullion  abroad;  if  net  t*  pay  a  foreign  balance,  to  be  invefied  in  fome 
other  way,  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  bore  a  fuperior  value  :  an  operation,  by  which 
irhmenfe  fortunes  might  be  amaffcd,  if  it  were  not,  that  the  exportation  of  t'r.e  bullion 
would  of  itfelf  rellore  the  intrinfic  par.  But  as  it  would  naturally  have  this  effe61,  the 
advantage  fuppofed  would  contain  in  itfelf  the  principle  of  its  own  deflrutftion.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  exportation  of  bullion  could  be  made  with  profit,  which  Is  as 
long  as  exchange  could  remain  below  par,  there  would  be  a  drain  of  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  of  the  country. 

If  any  thing  can  maintain  for  a  length  of  time  a  material  difference,  between  the 
value  of  metals  in  coin  and  in  bullion,  it  muft  be  a  conftant  and  confiderable  balance 
of  trade,  in  favour  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  maintained.  In  one  fituated  like 
the  United  States,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  a  hopelefs  attempt.  The  frequent 
demand  for  gold  and  filver,  to  pay  balances  to  foreigners,  would  tend  powerfully  to 
preferve  an  equilibrium  of  intrinfic  value. 

The  profpeeS  is,  that  it  v/ould  occifion  foreign  coins,  to  circulate  by  common  con- 
sent, nearly  at  par  with  the  national. 

To  fay,  that  as  far  as  the  effedl  of  lowering  exchange  is  produced,  though  it  be 
only  bccafional  and  momentary,  there  is  a  benefit  the  more  thrown  into  the  fcaic  of 
public  profperity,  is  not  fatisfadlory.  It  has  been  feen,  that  it  may  be  produdive  of 
one  evil,  the  inveftment  of  a  part  of  the  national  capital  in  foreign  countries;  which 
can  hardly  be  beneficial,  but  in  a  fituation  like  that  of  the  United  Netherlands,  where 
an  immenfc  capital  and  a  decreafe  of  internal  demand  render  it  neceflary  to  find  em- 
ployment for  money,  in  the  wants  of  other  nations:  and,  perhaps,  on  a  clofe  exami- 
nation, other  evils  may  be  defcried. 

One  allied  to  that,  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  this — Taking  France,  for  the  fake 
of  more  concife  illuftration,  as  the  fcene.  Whenever  it  happens  that  French  louis  d'ors 
are  fent  abroad,  from  whatever  caufe,  if  there  be  a  confiderable  difference  between 
coin  and  bullion,  in  the  market  of  France,  it  will  conftitutc  an  advantageous  traffic 
to  fend  back  thefe  louis  d'ors  and  bring  away  bullion,  in  lieu  of  them;  upon  all  of 
which  exchanges,  France  muft  fuftain  an  ailual  lofs  of  a  part  of  its  gold  and  filver. 

Again,  fuch  a  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  may  tend  to  counterac5t  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade.  Whenever  a  foreign  merchant  is  the  carrier  of  his  own  com- 
modities to  France,  for  fale,  he  has  aftrong  inducement  to  bring  back  fpccie,  inftead 
of  French  commodities  ;  becaufe  a  return  in  the  latter  may  afford  no  profit,  may  even 
be  attended  with  lofs  ;  in  the  former,  it  will  afford  a  certain  profit.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple muft  be  fuppofed  to  operate  in  the  general  courfe  of  remittances,  from  France 
to  other  countries.  The  principal  queftion  with  a  merchant  naturally  is — In  what 
manner  can  I  realize  a  given  fum,  with  moil;  advantage,  v/hare  I  wiffi  to  place  it?  And, 
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in  cafes,  in  which  other  commodities  are  not  likely  to  produce  equal  profit  with  bul- 
lion, it  may  be  expedled  that  this  will  be  preferred -^  to  which  the  greater  certainty 
attending  the  operation,  mull  be  an  additional  incitement.  There  can  hardly  be 
imagined  a  circumftance,  lefs  friendly  to  trade,  than  the  exiftence  of  an  extra  induce- 
ment, arifing  from  the  poffibility  of  a  profitable  fpeculation,  upon  the  articles  them- 
felves,  to  export  from  a  country  its  gold  and  filver,  rather  than  the  produdls  of  its  land 
and  labour. 

The  other  advantages  fuppofed,  of  obliging  foreigners  to  pay  dearer  for  domeflic 
commodities,  and  to  fell  their  own  cheaper,  are  applied  to  a  fituation,  which  includes 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  underftood  in  this  fenfe — The  prices  of  domeftic 
commodities  (fuch  at  lead  as  are  pecuhar  to  the  country)  remain  attached  to  the  de- 
nominations of  the  coins — When  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  realizes  in  the  market 
the  mint  difference  between  coin  and  bullion,  foreigners,  who  mull  pay  in  the  latter, 
are  obliged  to  give  more  of  it  for  fuch  commodities,  thau  they  othervvife  would  do,  A- 
gain,  the  bullion,  which  it  now  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  home  market,  will 
procure  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  in  the  foreign  market,  as  before  ;  which  is  faid  to 
render  foreign  commodities  cheaper.  In  this  reafoning,  much  fallacy  is  to  be  fufpedled  : 
If  it  be  true,  that  foreigners  pay  more  for  domeflic  commodities,  it  mull  be  equally- 
true,  that  they  get  more  for  their  own,  when  they  bring  them  themfelves  to  market. 
If  peculiar,  or  other  domeflic  commodities,  adhere  to  the  denominations  of  the  coins, 
no  reafon  occurs  why  foreign  commodities  of  a  like  charadler  Ihould  not  do  the  fame 
thing. — And  in  this  cafe,  the  foreigner,  though  he  receive  only  the  fame  value  in  coin 
for  his  merchandife,  as  formerly,  can  convert  it  into  a  greater  quantity  of  bullion. 
Whence  the  nation  is  liable  to  lofe  more  of  its  gold  and  filver,  than  if  their  intrinfic 
value  in  relation  to  the  coins,  were  preferved.  And  whether  the  gain  or  the  lofs,  will 
on  the  whole  preponderate,  would  appear  to  depend  on  the  comparativs  proportion 
of  adtive  commerce  of  the  one  country  with  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  alfo,  that  the  nation  muft  pay  as  much  gold  and  filver  as  before,  for 
the  commodities  which  it  procures  abroad,  and  whether  it  obtains  this  gold  and  filver 
cheaper,  or  not,  turns  upon  the  folution  of  the  queftion  juft  intimated,  refpe6ting  the 
relative  proportion  of  adlive  commerce,  between  the  two  countries. 

Befides  thefe  confiderations,  it  is  admitted  in  the  reafoning,  that  the  advantages 
fuppofed,  which  depend  on  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  have  a  tendency  to  affe(5l  that 
balance  difadvantagtoufly.  Foreigners,  it  is  allowed,  will  in  this  cafe,  feek  fome  o- 
ther  vent  for  their  commodities,  and  fome  other  market,  where  they  can  fupply  their 
•wants  at  an  eafier  rate.  A  tendency  of  this  kind,  if  real,  would  be  a  fufficient  objec- 
tion to  the  regulation.  Nothing  which  contributes  to  change  a  beneficial  current  of 
trade,  can  well  compenfate,  by  particular  advantages,  for  fo  injurious  an  efFc(5l.  It  is 
far  more  eafy  to  transfer  trade,  from  a  lefs  to  a  more  favourable  channel,  than  when 
once  transferred,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  old  one.  Every  fource  of  artificial  interrup- 
tion to  an  advantageous  current  is,  therefore,  cautiouily  to  be  avoided. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  able  minifter,  who  lately  and  fo  long  prefided  over  the 
finances  of  France,  does  not  attribute  to  the  duty  of  coinage,  in  that  country,  any  par- 
ticular advantages,  in  relation  to  exchange  and  trade.  Though  he  rather  appears  an 
advocate  for  it,  'tis  on  the  fole  ground  of  the  revenue  it  affords,  which  he  reprefents, 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  very  moderate  duty  on  the  general  mafsof  exportation. 

And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  to  the  lingular  felicity  of  fituation  of  that  kingdom, 
is  to  be  attributed  its  not  having  been  fenfible  of  the  evils  which  feem  incident  to 
the  regulation.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  F-urope,  which  has  fo  little  need  of  other 
countries,  as  France,  Comprehending  a  variety  of  foils  and  climates,  an  immenfe 
population,  its  agriculture  in  a  fhate  of  mature  improvement,  it  pofTefTes  within  its 
own  bofom,  mofl,  if  not  all  tlie  produdlions  of  the  earth,  which  any  of  its  mofl  fa- 
voured neighbours  can  boafl.  The  variety,  abundance,  and  excellence  of  its  wines, 
eonflitute  a  peculiar  advantage  in  its  favour.  Arts  and  manufadlures  arc  there  alfo  in 
a  very  advanced  ftate — fome  of  them  of  confiderable  importance,  in  higher  perfe(flion 
than  elfcwhere.  Its  contiguity  to  Spain,  the  intimate  nature  of  its  connexion  with 
that  country  ;  a  country  with  few  fabrics  of  its  own,  confequently  numerous  wants, 
and  the  principal  receptacle  of  the  treafures  of  the  new  world.  Thefe  circumftances 
concur,  in  fscuring  to  France,  fo  uniform,  and  fo  confiderable  a  balance  of  trade,  as  in 
a  great  mcafure  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  any  errors,  which  may  cxift  in 
the  fyftcm  of  her  mint;  aad  to  render  inferences  from  the  operation  of  tlaat  fyftcm 
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tTicre,  in  reference  to  this  country,  more  liable  to  miflead,  than  to  inftruA.  Nor 
ought  it  to  pafs  unnoticed,  that  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  government  of  France 
has  found  it  neceffary,  on  fome  occafions,  to  employ  very  violent  methods  to  compel 
the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint;  a  circumftance,  which  affords  a  itrong  prei'amp- 
tion  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  regulation,  aad  of  the  inipradticability  of  executing 
it  in  the  United  States, 

(7o  he  concluded  next  month.) 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Proceed'tngs  of  Congress  during 
their  Third  Sejfioti,  commencing  on  the  6:h.  Dccc7?ibir,  1 790,  ///  tka 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

^  I  'HE  Prefident,  in  his  fpecch  to  both  houfes  of  congrefs,  at  the  commencement 
JL  of  the  feflion,  exhibited  a  comprehenfive,  hut  pleaCng  view  of  the  national 
profperity,  under  the  new  fyfleni  of  general  government.  The  advancement  of 
public  credit  was  evinced  by  the  rife  of  American  flocks  aljroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  the  facility  with  which  a  confiderahle  loan  had  been  mfgociated  in  Holland,  du* 
ring  the  reccfs.  The  produdcivenefs  of  the  revenues,  beyond  any  calculation,  aJord- 
cd  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  publick  refources,  and  infured  a  further  incrcafe  of 
national  refpedlability  and  credit,  while  the  puniluality  with  which  the  duties  had 
been  paid,  bore  an  honourable  tcftimcny  to  the  integrity  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  community,  and  of  their  attachment  to  the  federal  government.  Kentucky  had 
applied  for  admiflion  into  the  Union  as  a  dlftincS  member.  He  informed  them,  chat, 
in  confequence  of  incurfions  on  the  frontier  fettlemcnts,  by  certain  banditti  and 
tribes  of  Indians,  he  had,  during  the  recefs,  authorifedan  expedition  into  their  coun- 
try, the  event  of  which  was  yet  unknown  to  him.  ' 

He  then  enumerated  thofe  national  objeds,  which  would  feem  to  demand  the  at- 
tention of  congrefs  during  the  feiTion.  The  embarraffments  to  which  our  commerce 
and  agriculture  might  be  expofed,  in  cafes  of  \var  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, feemed  to  point  out  the  policy  of  adopting  fuch  meafures,  as  fhould  have  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  our  own  navigation,  and  thereby  place  us  in  a  fituation  Icfs  de- 
pendent on  foreign  bottoms.  The  unfavourable  flate  of  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
would  demand  their  ferious  deliberations,  l"he  improvement  of  the  judicir.ry  iyf- 
tem,  and  fome  legiflative  prnvifion  for  regulating  the  exercife  of  the  jurifdivSion  of 
confuls,  were  alfo  recommended  to  their  attention. The  eftabliiliment  of  the  mi- 
litia, of  a  mint,  of  flandards  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  the  pofl-office  and 
poft-roads,  had  already  been  before  congrefs.  Thefe  important  fubjeds  he  prcfumed, 
they  would  now  refume  of  courfe. 

From  the  fufficiency  of  the  revenues  already  appropriated,  he  doubted  not  that 
ample  provifion  wouH  be  made  for  fulfilling  the  other  pecuniary  engagement*,  for 
which  the  publick  faith  flood  plighted.  He  expri-lFed  a  hope  that  congrefs  would 
not  only  provide  for  the  payment  ol  the  intereft  of  the  funded  debt,'  but  that  they  ^ 
would  endeavour,  as  far  and  as  faft  as  the,  growing  refources  of  the  country  woulif* 
permit,  to  exonerate  it  of  the  principal  itfelf.  The  fpeedy  application  of  the  wcftern 
lands  to  this  falutary  purpofe  would  he  a  meafurc,  at  once  highly  conducive  to    the' 

pubhc  intereft,  and  fatisfadtory  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people He  concluded  with" 

aflurances  of  his  zealous  co-operation  in  whatever  meafures  might  have  a  tendency"'' 
ftill  further  to  promote  the  public  good;  and  thus  render  the  government  more  and' 
more  the  objedl  of  popular  attachment  and  con.fidence.  '' 

Both  houfes,  in  their  anfwers  to  the  Prefident's  fpeech,  exprcffed  their  unanimous 
congratulations,  on  the  favourable  flate  and  aufpicious  proipecl  of  public  affairs.  They 
alfured  him  that  the  various  objeds  recommended  to  their  confideration,  fliould  inett 
with  that  degree  of  attention  on  their  parts,  to  which  their  refpedive  merits  and  im- 
portance vvould  entitle  them,  They  concluded  with  alTurances  of  their  anxious  de- 
fire,  and  conllant  endeavours,  to  concur  with  him  in  e^cry  meafure,  calculated  to 
increafe  the  public  happinefs,  and  ftrengthen  the  attachment  of  their  fellow-citizeni 
to  the  eflablilhed  government, 
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In  the  Prefident'sfpeech,  and  in  both  anfwers,  the  principal  feature  was  that  of  an 
earneft  dcfire  to  promote  the  general  happiRefs  and  profpyrity  of  the  Union.  Seldom 
have  the  various  branches  of  fupremc  authority  been  thus  united,  in  any  country, 
even  tiie  mofl:  free,  in  their  endeavours  to  fecurc  the  rights,  and  promote  the  in- 
tercfts,  of  the  people.  Either  thofe  rights  have  been  dcfpifcd  and  thofe  interefti 
difregarded,  or  the  government  has  been  fo  conftrudled  or  circumftanced  as  to  pro- 
duce continual  jarrings  among  its  own  member?,  and  engender  a  party  fpirit,  de- 
ftru(5live  of  that  hainiony,  without  which  it  is  impoflible  that  any  government  fliould 
long  merit,  or  enjoy,  t\\".  confidence  of  the  people.  Even  in  Great- i.'ritain,  the  pride 
of  Europe,  the  public  meafurcs  brought  forward  by  the  minifter  have  been  im- 
plicitly fupported  by  one  party,  and  violently  oppofcd  by  another ;  as  if  the  miniC" 
ter  and  not  the  meafure  were  the  fole  objeA  of  legiQative  fupport  or  oppofition. 
Need  we  wonder  then,  tliat  minifters,  knowing  that  they  muft  contend  with  a  ftrc- 
nuous  oppofition,  on  all  occafions,  be  their  meal'ures  right  or  wrong,  have  had  recourfc 
to  undue  means  to  obtain  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  legillature  .'  Happily  for  the 
United  States,  their  government  is  fo  organized,  that  no  I'uch  party  fpirit, no  fuch  cor- 
rupt influence,  is  to  be  apprehended.  Their  civil  rulers  are  the  people  thcmfelves, 
condenfed,as  it  were,  into  a  fmaller  compafs.  The  animating  principle  of  equal  re- 
prefcntation  carries  health  and  vigour  through  every  p%rt  of  the  body  politick.  All 
authority  is  acknowledged  to  refide  in  the  people,  and  as  no  power  is  exercifed  that 
IS  not  derived  from  them,  no  caufe  of  oppofition  to  the  meafures  ^  government  exifts. 
The  confl;itution,  too,  has  wifely  connecT:ed  the  intereft  of  the  legiflator  with  his  duty, 
by  rendering  him  dependent  on  the  people,  at  Ihort  periods,  for  a  renewal  of  his  feat. 
If  he  has  acfled  improperly  he  canni)t  expetft  to  be  re-eleiiled ;  but  mufi;  return  to  hi» 
private  ftatinn,  andlhare  the  pernicious  confequences  refuiting  from  his  own  injudici- 
ous adls.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  thefe  United  States  the  interefi;s  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  are  the  fame.  May  our  citizens  duly  prize  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  ;  and  guard,  with  vigilance,  againfl:  the  only  danger  they  have  to  tear,  a  dan- 
ger, at  the  moft  diftant  apprehcnfion  of  which  every  citizen  of  America  ought  to  be 

alarmed ; it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  inform  the  American  reader,  that  we  allude 

to— Dlfnlon. 

State-jealoufies  and  local  interefts,  it  is  true,  are  daily  giving  way  to  a  diffufive 
liberality  of  fentiment,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union.  It  ought  to  be  the 
firft  obje6l  of  our  citizens  to  cherifli  thefe  falutary  difpofitions  ;  and  to  eleil  none  but 
men  of  fimilar  fentiments,  to  reprefent  tliem  in  the  general  government — men  who 
■will  confider  tlicmfelves  as  the  reprefentatives,  not  of  the  partial  diftridl  in  which 
they  arc  chofen,  but  of  Uiiiterl  America. 

But,  to  indulge  fai'ther  in  thefe  relleiSions,  which  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  hap- 
py change  that  has  taken  place,  in  the  politicalfituation  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  lall  two  years,  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  objetft.  We 
Ihall  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  fuetch  of  the  mofl;  important  proceedings  ©f  congrefs 
during  the  fefiiou,  tracing  each  fubje<ft  from  its  origin  to  its  final  iffue,  before  we  en- 
ter upon  any  other.  We  fiiall  afterwards  give  a  iummary  of  the  lefs  interelling 
tranfadions,  excluding,  however,  every  thing  of  a  private  nature,  fuch  as  the  greater 
part  of  petitions  and  memorials  ;  and  fhall  conclude  with  a  brief  view  of  the  unfinilh- 
ed  bufinefs  of  the  fefiion. 

At  the  conimencement  of  the  feffion,  it  was  refolved  that  each  member  fhould  be 
farnifhed  with  three  news-papers.  The  right  Rev.  Dr.  White  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blair  were  appointed  chaplains,  to  ofiiciate  in  the  fenatc-chamber  and  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives, aUeniutely.  And  fundry  refolves,  refpeding  various  objeifts  recommend- 
ed to  the  attention  of  congrefs  in  the  Prefident's  fpeech,  were  entered  into,  and  refer- 
red to  committees,  to  bring  in  bills  accordingly;  the  difcuflions  of  thefe  will  appear  in 
their  proper  places. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  congrefs,  the  Secretary  of  the  treafury  tranfmitted 
to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  a  report,  which  he  had  prepared  agreeably  to  an  or- 
der of  the  houfe,  at  their  fecond  fefiion.  This  dated  what  further  provifion  the  Se- 
cretary judged  neccfiary,  for  eftabliihing  the  public  credit. 

Of  tiie  State  debts  a1.500.coo  dol.  were  affunied  by  congrefs  at  their  fecond  fefiion  : 
On  this  amount,  intereft  would  commence  from  the  ift  Jan.  1793.  For  the  payment 
of  this  intereft  788.333  dollars,  annually,  would  be  required  ;  which,  together  with 
a.n  enirr.ated  dcticitncy,  ©f  38,291  dollars,  in  the  fundi  appropriated  to  the  payment 
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ef  intereft,  accruing  on  the  original  debt  of  the  United  States,  would   leave  826.624 
dollars,  for  which  funds  were  to  be  provided. 

He  propofed  that  thisfum  Ihoiild  be  raifcd  by  additional  duties  on  imported  fpirits, 
and  by  laying  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United  States.  The  produdl  of 
thefe  he  eflimated  as  follows  : 

Dollars. 

4000.000  gallons  imported  ipirits,  at  8  cents  additional  duty,  320.000 

3.JOO.OCO  gallons  diflilledin  the  United  States,  from  foreign  materials,  at 
II  cents,  .---...  385.OCO 

3.000.0OO  gallons  diflilled  in  the  United  States,  from    materials  of  their 
own  growth,  at  9  cents,  -  -  ,  -  ,  370.000 

975.000 
DedutSl:,  for  drav/backs and  expenfe  of  coliedlion,  10  per  cent,  97-ioo 

Net  produft,  -  .  ,  .  877.500 

This  computed  produ<5l  would  exceed  the  fum  necelTary  to  bs  provided,  50.875 
dollars,  which  overplus,  if  it  fhould  be  realized,  might  be  beneficially  applied  towards 
jncrcafmgthe  fund  for  finking  the  puhlickdebt. 

Various  arguments,  to  Ihew  the  propriety  of  having  recourfe  to  this  fpecies  of  re- 
venue, in  preference  to  any  other,  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  Secretary.  He  obferved, 
that  there  was  fcarcely  an  attitude  in  which  this  objeifl  prefented  itfelf,  that  did  not 
invite,  by  all  the  inducements  of  found  policy  and  publick  good,  to  take  a  ftrone  and 
effedual  hold  of  it.  To  determine  the  mode  of  coUctfhion  proper  to  be  adopt-.-d,  fcem- 
ed  to  be  the  moft  difficult  point.  There  were  two  leading  principles,  one  of  which 
muft  characterize  whatever  plan  fliould  be  agreed  upon.  One  rcfted  the  fecurity  of 
the  revenue  «n  the  -vigilance  of  the  publick  njjictrs ;  the  other,  on  the  integrity  of  the 
indi-jiJuals,  whofc  intereft  it  was  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it.  The  plan  fubmittcd  by 
the  Secretary  was  founded  upon  the  former,  experience  having  proved  that  but  lit- 
tle dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  latter.  It  would  be  unproduiftive.  It  would 
operate  unequally,  and  prove  a  difcouragement  to  the  honeft  and  indullrious;  for  the 
meritorious  part  of  the  community  would  bear  almoft  the  whole  of  the  burthen.  It 
would  lead  to  frequent  violations  of  oaths,  and  render  fuch  violations  fa.^\ilia^  ;  and 
by  thus  loofenlng  one  of  the  flrongeft  bands  of  fociety,  would  render  hfe  and  proper- 
ty infecurc,  while  it  injured  the  religion  and  moraU  of  the  people.  He  remarked 
that  the  two  great  objertions  to  excife  laws  ;  viz.  tha /un:mjry  jurifdiciion  confided  to 
txcije  officers,  in  derogation  from  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  and  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;  and  the  power  veiled  in  them,  oi  11  iji ting  and  /earcljing,  indifcrimincitely,  the 
dwelling  houfes,  and  other  buildings,  of  dealers  ia  excifed  liquors,  would  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  plan  propofed.  No  fummary  jurildiL^ion  was  to  be  permitted  ;  and  the 
difcrctionary  power  of  fearching  was  to  be  rellriited  to  thofe  places,  v.-hich  the  deal- 
ers themfelves  fhould  deiignate,  as  the  dejjofitories  of  the  dutied  articles.  Duties  of 
this  kind  were  by  no  mea.ns  novel  in  the  United  States.  They  had  been  laid  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  State  governments,  particularly  in  Pennfylvania,  Maflachufetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. In  the  laft,  all  foreign  articles  of  confumption,  generally,  had  been  fubjedl 
t9  an  excife  or  inland  duty. 

The  next  object  of  the  Secretary's  arguments  was,  to  Ihow  that  an  esclfe  would  be 
preferable  to  a  land-tax.  "  If,  faid  he,  the  fuppofition  that  taxes  of  this  kind  are  at- 
tended with  greater  expence  in  the  colledion  than  taxes  on  land,  faould  feem  an  ar- 
gument for  preferring  the  latter  ;  it  may  be  obferved,  the  fa(ft  ouglit  not  too  readily 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  ftate  of  things  in  England  is  fometimes  referred  to  as 
an  example  on  this  point.  But  there  the  fmallnefs  of  the  expence  in  the  collection  of 
the  Uand-tax,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  peculiar  modification  of  it  ;  which  proceeding 
without  new  affelTments,  according  to  a  fixed  ilandard,  long  fince  adjufted,  totally 
difregards  the  comparative  viliie  of  lands,  and  the  variations  in  their  valuer.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  is  an  inequality,  fo  palpable  and  extreme,  as  would  be  likely  to  be  ill 
relifhed  by  the  landholders  of  the  United  States.  If,  in  purfuit  of  greater  equality,  ac- 
curate periodical  valuations  or  affjlTments  are  to  a&ord  a  rule,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  expence  of  a  laud  tax  will  not  always  exceed  that  of  the  kind  of  dutie» 
propofed.'' 

•'  The  ingenious,  but  fallacious  hypothefis,  that  all  taxes  on  confumptien  fall  final* 
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ly,  with  accumulated  wuight,  on  land,  is  new  too  generally  and  too  fatisraiflorily  ex- 
ploded, to  retiiiire  to  be  conihr.ted  here.  It  has  bctome^n  acknowledged  truth,  that 
in  tiie  operation  of  thofe  taxes,  every  I'pecies  of  capital  and  induilry  contribute  their 
proportion  to  the  revenue  ;  and,  coni'equcntly,  that  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  I'ubfti- 
t  tcs  for  taxes  on  lands,  they  fervc  to  exempt  them  from  an  undue  fliare  of  the  public 
burthen." 

it  would  moreover  be  found  policy  to  refcrve  houfiss  and  lands  for  fome  great  occa- 
fion,  which  Ihould  engage  the  feelings  of  the  vv'hole  community.  The  landholder 
would  contribute  much  more  cheerfully,  when  he  faw  that  nothing  fliort  of  the  mod 
urgent  necelTity  had  induced  government  to  lay  a  dirtct  tax  on  his  property.  The 
rclervation  of  fucha  fure  and  capital  fource  of  revenue  would  fhovv  foreigners,  that 
V'e  wcie  in  a  fuuatioi:  thjt  rendered  us  cypahlc  of  relenting  their  infults  and  repelling 
their  injuries.  It  would  moreover  have  a  very  favourable  influence  on  the  public 
credit,  when  it  was  known,  that  thofcgh  new  provifi,  ns  were  made,  yet  this  certain 
and  produdivc  refource:  was  ftiil  referved.  But  to  impok  a  land  tax  at  this  time 
miglu  he  prochiflive  of  very  unfavourable  eiTeCls  upon  the  national  refpetfhabiiity  and 
credit,  by  difcovering  fomething  like  an  appearance  of  the  public  refources  being  ex- 
h^ufled. 

The  impolicy  of  attempting  to  raife  the  required  funds  hy  additional  duties  on  im- 
ported articles  was  expatiated  upon  at  coniiderable  length.  Thofe  duties,  the  Secreta- 
ry obftrved,  covdd  not  be  extended,  without  contravening  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
merchants  ;  and  though  this  circumRance  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  as  a  general  rvle 
for  concluding  againlt  the  expediency  of  a  publick  nuafiue,  yet,  it  ought  certainly  to 
be  ?ttei:d(d  to,  in  the  prelent  inftance.  That  meritorious  clafs  of  citizens  had  hi- 
therto fc.oriied  the  operations  of  the  general  government,  with  alacrity  ;  and  looked 
forvi'ard,  with  in  accommodating  temper,  to  the  new  duiies  which  would  commence 
with  the  year  1791  ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  unadvifcable  to  exce-td  thofe  boimds 
■which  they  deemed  rcafonable  and  proper,  or  to  give  them  reafon  to  fuppoie,  that 
trade  alone  was  dcilmed  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  providing  for  tiie  j-ublick  ex- 
igencies, on  every  emergency.  Exorbitant  duties,  though  ultimately  paid  by  the  con- 
fuHier,  would  be  feverely  felt  by  the  merchant  in  the  lirft  inftance.  Moil  of  the  du- 
ties mufl  be  paid,  previous  to  any  receiitsfrom  the  fale  of  the  dutied  articles  ;  hence 
it  was  evident,  that  if  the  duties  were  difproportioned  to  the  mercantile  capital  of  the 
country,  not  only  too  large  a  fhare  of  this  capital  would  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
channel,  but  fucli  large  advances  on  account  of  duties  would  be  really  injurious  to 
commerce.  This  inconvenience  would  he  very  fenfibly  felt  in  thofe  places  which 
were  deilituie  of  the  advantage  of  publick  banks,  and  which  abounded  leaft  in  pecu- 
niary refources. — A  further  extenfion  of  the  impofl  duties,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would 
prove  injurious  to  publick  credit,  by  giving  rife  to  apprchenfions,  that  this  artificial 
»u J  mentation  would  be  produdive  of  a  leal  diminution  of  the  revenue.  Doubts 
would  srile,  whether  a  better  fubilitutC  would  beprovided  in  future.  It  might  natu- 
rally be  inferred,  that  a  want  of  other  means,  or  an  inability  to  command  them,  had 
jriven  birth  to  the  inaufpicious  effort  to  draw  all  from  this  one  fource.  But  found  po- 
licy required  that  the  funds  Ihould  be  diverfified  on  other  accounts.  The  fole  depend- 
ence of  government  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  any  one  fpecies  of  funds  ;  much  Icfs 
oil  one  liaile  to  fiuduation  from  the  viciffitudes  and  interruptions  of  our  intercourfe 
with  foreign  countries.  It  would  thereforebc  adisg  wifely,  to  provide  a  variety  of 
funds,  and  to  unite  internal  with  external  objeds.  The  btcretary  concluded  this  re- 
p(jrt,  with  a  recommendation  to  congrefs,  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  regulati- 
ons refpeding  the  colledion  of  duties  on  wines  and  teas, 

(robeconilnutJ.) 

INTELLIGENCE. 

A  VOTE  has  palTed  both  houfes  of  the  Legillaturc  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
direding  tlie  Trcafurer  of  that  State  to  fubfcribe  fe-venty  five  thoufand  dollars  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  aJid  alfo  to  fubfcribe  the  certificates  of  national  jiebt  held 
by  that  State,  to  the  loun  propofed  by  Congrefs  in  their  Ad  of  4th  Augi-ft,  1790. 
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The  Houfe  of  Reprefentativesof  Pennfylvania  have  appointed  a  committee  to  bring 
in  a  hill  to  appropriate  a  fum  c*"  money,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  houfe  for  the  Pre- 
fident  of  the  United  States,  a  federal  hall  for  both  houfes  of  Congrefs,  and  offices  for 
the  different  departments  under  the  general  government.  The  buildings  to  revert 
to  the  State  upo!i  the  removal  of  congrefs  to  the  place  of  their  permanent  refidence. 

The  noted  Daniel  Shays  is  now  confined  in  jail  at  Bennington,  for  a  debt  under 
ten  pounds. 

The  lateft  accounts  from  the  continent  of  Europe  inform  us,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  difmal  pidture  of  French  affairs,  continually  exhibited  in  the  Britil^  newfpapers, 
that  country  enjoys  a  degree  of  tranquility  that  could  fcarccly  have  been  expected 
fo  foon  after  the  convulfions  to  which  the  late  revolution  neceCariiy  gave  rife. 
Thefe  are  now  happily  fubfided,  and  no  apprehenfion  of  a  counter-revolution  exifts. 
The  national  affembly,  adting  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  freedom,  have  dif- 
covered,  in  all  their  meafures,  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  rit;hts  of  men.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  broad  bafis  of  Juftice,  they  have  generoully  atoned  for  the  fi.rmer  ty- 
ranny of  France,  in  exiling  her  proteRant  fubjedts,  and  confifcating  their  property,  by 
pafling  a  decree,  that  the  property  thus  confil'cated,   fhall  be  rellored  to  the  poflcrii-y 

of  thofe  injured  exiles. The  finances  of  France  appear  to  be  in  a  flourifiiin:.'  fi- 

tuation  ;  and  the  aflignats  (paper  money)  iJTued  on  the  credit  of  the  church  lands, 
which  are  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  tlieir  redemption,  have  rifcn  confidcrably  above 
par. 

Since  the  Emprefs  of  Rullia  negociated  a  peace  with  Sweden,  fhe  has  been  able  to 
turn  her  whole  force  againft;  the  Turks  ;and  Iier  arms  have  been  attended  with  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  fuccefs.  Humanity  fhudders  at  the  bare  recital  of  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  the  war,  between  thofe  two  powers  is  carried  on.  Quarter  is  fel- 
dom  given.  On  the  Z2d.  of  December  laft,  the  Ruffians  carried  the  fortrelsof  Ifma- 
il,  by  ftorm  ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  except  about  400  men,  were  put  to  the  fword. 
—The  number  maflacred  amounted  to  about  12000.  Great  Britain,  aid  fome  of  the' 
powers  in  alliance  with  her,  have  come  forward  as  mediators,  in  endeavoutlvg  to 
bring  about  a  peace  ;  but  the  haughty  Czarina  Mnll  not  liftcn  to  them  ac  pi  dent. 
Doubtlefs  the  different  nations  of  Europe  will  find  it  their  intereft  to  curb  the  ambi- 
tion of  Rulfia  ;  and  to  prevent  the  expuHion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  England,  it 
is  faid,  has  declared  her  intention  to  fend  a  fleet  of  24  fail  to  the  Baltic,  and  anotiier 
of  10  fail  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  fpring,  unlcfs  Rulfia  fhaliha\re  begun,  before 
that  time,  a  plan  of  pacification  with  the  Porte,  upon  equitable  terms. 

The  Spaniih  government  trembes,  left  the  contagious  Ipirit  of  Liberty  fheuid  break 
out  in  that  country.  We  have  had  fome  vague  accounts,  of  the  people  having  aAu- 
ally  demanded  a  reftoration  of  their  ancient  cortes,  or  parliaments.  " 

The  Belgick  States  are  no  longer  able  to  refill  the  Imperial  forces.  Their  return  to 
their  former  allegiance  is  now  inevitable  ;  nor  can  we  regret  that  they  have  iiaied  in 
their  attempts,  when  we  confider  that  they  were  not  adluated  by  a  love  of  liberty^ 
but  were  mere  duptsto  the  fanaticifm  of  their  priefts,  v/ho  firft  took  up  arms  in  on- 
fequence  of  the  abolition  of  fome  of  the  ancient  cftaLlifhments  of  tiie  prieilhood,  by 
the  late  Emperor  Jofeph.  The  people  will,  in  all  probability,  be  happier  under  the 
fway  of  the  mild  Leopold,  than  if  they  had  continued  to  be  the  flaves  of  bigotted 
priefts. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Made  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  by  and  -with  the  advice  and  con^ 
fcnt   of    the  Senate. 

David  Humphreys,  Efq.  Minifter  Refident  from  the  United  States  to  the  court 
of  Portugal. 

Nathaniel  Chipman,  Judge;  Stephen  Jacobs,  Attorney  ;  and  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Mar« 
fbail;  of  the  diftrid  of  Vermont.  Stephen  Keyes,  CoUeClor  for  the  port  of  A\U 
burgh,  in  tke  State  of  Vermont. 
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Supervisor!    ef  the    Excise. 
Jofliua  Wentworth,  NeivHampfaire  \  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Majfachufelts ;  John  S. 
Dexter,  Rhode-IJJand ;  John    Chefttr,    Conneclicut  ;    Noah   Smith,    Vermont  ;  William 

5.  Smith,  Neiv-York  ;  Aaron  Dunham,  N.  Jerfey  ;  Gcor^t.  Ciymcr,  Pennfyl'vama ; 
Yltuvy  Lz.UmtT,  Delazvare;  GtoTgz  GzXe,  MizrylanJ ;  Edward  Carrington,  F;>5-/n/:7  ,• 
William  Polk,  North-Carolina;  Daniel  Stephens,  South-Carelina ;  John  Mathews, 
tjeorgia. 

MILITARY     APPOINTMENTS. 

Arthur   St.  Clair,  Major-general ;  Samuel  Hodgdon,   ^arter-majler ;  John  Hurt, 

Chaplain. 

ift.     REGIMENT. 

ML7Jors. 
David  Zcigler,  vice  Wyllys, killed  ;  Richard  Call,  vice  Parker,  [Virginia)  declined. 

Captains. 
Thomas  Doyle,  vice  Zeiglcr  promoted  ;  John  Armftrong,  vice  Mercer,  refigned  ; 
John  Pratt,  vice  Heart,  promoted. 

Lieutenanti. 
Cornelius  Sedam,  vice  Doyle,  promoted  ;  John   JefFers,  vice  Frothingham,  killed  ; 
Abner  Pryor,  vice  Armftrong,   promoted  ;  Afa  Hartfhorne,  vice  Heart,  promoted  ; 
Thomas  Seayres,  \'ice  Steele,  declined. 

Enjigns. 
Daniel  Britt,    PennfyliHinla ;  Hamilton    Armftrong,    ditto  ;    Bartholomew    Shoni- 
burgh,  promoted  from  ferjeant-major  ;   Bernard   Gaines,  Virginia  ;  John_Wade  Tenn- 
fylvania  ;   Rofs  Buid,  ditto. 

2d.     R  E  G  I  M  E  N  T. 

John  Doughty  ( Neiv-'Jerfey )  Lieutenant  col.  commandant ;  Lemuel  Frefcott, 
f Majf^chu/Ms )  ift.  major;  John  Burnham,  (ditto)  ad.  ditto.  Jonathan  Hart 
(Conneaicut,)    3d.   ditto. 

Captains. 

I,  Robert  Kirkwood,  Dclarvare ;  2,  Thomas  Hunt,  Majfachufetts  ;  3,  John 
Mills,    ditto;      4,    John    Vvd^y,  ditto  ;      5.    Richard    Brooke    Roberts,    South-Carolina; 

6,  John  H.  Buell,  Conneaicut ;  7,  David  Sayles,  Rhode-IJIand ;  8,  Jonathan  Cafs, 
Neiv-Hainpjhire ;  9,  Conftant  Freeman,  Majj'achufctts  ;  10,  Patrick  Phelon,  </i//o ; 
II,  Thomas  H.  Cuftiing,  ditto  ;      IZ,  Jofeph  Shaylor,  Connecticut. 

Lieutenants. 
I,  Samuel  Newman,  Majfachufitts ;  2,  Bezalael  Howe,  Ne-w-HampJhire ;  3,  Hen- 
ry Sherman,  jun.  Rhode-Tfand ;  4,  Daniel  Bradley,  Conneaicut ;  5,  John  Piatt, 
Delaiuare  :  6,  William  Rickard,  Majfachufetts  ;  7,  Richard  S.  Howe,  ditto  ;  8> 
Richard  H.  Greaton,  ditto  ;  9,  John  Higgenfon,  ditto;  10,  Winflow  Warren* 
ditto  \  II,  Ruffel  BifTcll,  C(?/i/?i?67ii;«f    ;   12,  Francis  Huger,  South-Carolina. 

£nj!gns. 
I,  Martin  B.  Sohler,  Mjjachufdts  ;  2,  Richard  Edwards,  ditto  ;  3,  Edward  Miller, 
Conneaieut  ;  4,  John  Thomfon,  ditto;  5.  George  Tillinghaft,  Rhode-IUand;  6, 
Jofeph  S.  G\\n-\z.x\,Neiv-Hampfbire;  7.  Jofeph  Pierce,  (//V/o  ;  8,  David  Cobb  jun. 
TvTaJfachufetts;  9,  Jofeph  Hickmion,  South-Carolina  ;  lo  Thomas  Duff,  Delaivare i 
II,  Edward  Turner,   Majjachnfetts  \  la,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  ditto. 


Surgeon,  V^\\X\-a.n\Y.\x^\%,  Majfachufelts Surgeons-mates,  Jofllua  Summer,  Conneai- 
eut, and  Joha  F.  Carmichael,  Neiv-Jerfey. 

Batlalion   o/'Artilleky. 

William  Fergufon,  Major  Commandant,  vice  Doughty,  promoted  ;  ATahlon  Ford, 
Captain  vice  Fergufon,  promoted  ;  Daniel  Mc.  Lane, Lieutenant,  vice  Moore,  dead  ; 
Abimael  Y.  NichoU,  ditto,  vice  Fowle,  dead  ;  George  Ingerfoll,  ditto,  vice  ford, 
promoted. 
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MARRIAGES. 

New- York.  In  the  Capital,  Dr.  Lions,  of  Elizabethtoivn,  to  Mifs  Sally  Crane  ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  to  Mifs  Schuyler. 

New-Jersey.  Francis  BuUus,  Efq.  attorney  at  law,  of  Mount-Holly,  to  Mifs 
Eliza  Minick,  of  Burlington  ;  At  Neivark,  Mr.  A.  Hammond,  of  Ne-w-Tork,  to 
Mifs  Ogden  ;  At  Burlington,  Mr.  William  Cummings,  of  Philad.  to  Mifs  Sa'rah 
"Wardcll  ;  Thomas  Little,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Lydia  Drummond  ;  Mr.  John  Holme  to 
Mifs  Sarah  Hendrickfon  ;  At  EUzahethto-ivn ,  William  Livingfton,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Ma- 
ry Lenington  ;  Dr.  Paul  Micheau,  to  Mifs  Maria  Vergereau  ;  At  Trenton,  Mr. 
Pearfon  Hunt,  of  I'hilad.  to  Mifs  Rachel  Higbee. 

Pennsylvania.  Ih  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Andrew  Douglafs,  to  Mifs  Rachel  Mor- 
gan ;  Mr.  Jofeph  F.  Miller,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Wheelen  ;  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  to 
Mifs  Biddy  Flahavan  ;  Mr.  John  Travis,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Bond;  Mr.  William 
W.  Woodward,  to  Mifs  Sufanna  January;  Mr.  John  Cameron,  to  Mifs  Dalinda 
Hany.  At  Chejier,  Dr.  Nicholas  Ncwlin,  to  Mifs  Sally  Smith.  At  Pittjburg,  Mr. 
David  Evans,  to  Mifs  Betfey  Carfon  ;  In  Bucks-county,  Mr.  Jofiah  Twamley,  of 
Philad.  to  Mifs  Hockley  ;  In  Montgomery  county,  Daniel  St.  Clair  Efq.  Attorney  at 
Law,  to  Mifs  Shannon;  At  Bedford,  James  Rofs,  Efq.  of  ^^/«^/en,  to  Mifs  Nan- 
cy Woods. 

Delaware.     At  Neiv-Cafle,  Mr.  James  Miller,  of  Philad.  to  Mifs  Ann  Finney. 

Maryland.  In  Baltimore,  Dr.  George  Stevenfon,  to  Mifs  Hetty  Smith;  Mr. 
Henry  Wiley,  to  Mrs.  Goodrich  ;  Mr.  William  Branfon,  to  Mifs  Peggy  Smith  ; 
At  Eajlon,  Mr.  John  Singleton,  to  Mifs  Anna  Goldfborough,  of  Talbot  conntji  ;  In 
Baltimore  county,  Mr.  John  Ridgely,  to  Mifs  Eramit ;  Mr.  John  Mockbie,  tp  Mif* 
Nancy  Howard. 

Virginia.  At  Frederiektoivit,  Mr.  Michael  Ramyet,  aged  76,  to  Mrs.  Chriftiana 
Fultz,  aged  60  ! 

South-Carolina.  At  Charlejlon,  Mr.  William  Perouneau,  to  Mifs  Mary  Light- 
wood  ;  Mr.  William  Payn,  to  Mifs  Maria  Torrans ;  Mr.  William  Price,  to  Mrs. 
Chiffelle  ;  At  Chatfivorth  on  Afliley  river,  William  Marlhall,  Efq.  Barrifler  at  law- 
to  Mifs  Charlotte  Neyle. 


D     E     A     T    H    S. 
New-Hampshire.     At  Hanover,  Mr.  Jacob  Green,  aged  loo. 
New-York.  In   the   Capital,  Mr.  Ifaac  Pinto    aged  70;  Mr.  Jacobus  Bleecter; 

Mifs    Elizabeth  Benfon  ;  Robert  G.  Livingfton,    Efq.  ;- At  Albany,  Coloael 

Xanfing. 

New-Jersey.  At  Burlington,  John  Philips  Efq.— At  E-veJbam,  Mr.  Jacob  Evans; 
At  Perth- Amhoy,  Mr.  Michael  Kearny  ;  At  Elizabeth-tozvn,  Mrs.  Sufanua  Herriman. 
At  Nezv-Brunfivick,  Mrs.  F.  Randolph,  aged  71. 

PENNSYLV..NIA.  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  D.  Nicklin,  confortof  Mr.  Philip  Nick- 
lin  ;  Dr.  Richard  Tidmarfli,  aged  63;  Mrs.  Efther  White,  relirit  of  Thomas  White, 
Efq.  aged  71;  Mrs  Hannah  Harris,  confortof  Dr  Robert  Harris ;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Morris,  confort  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morris;  Mr.  Jofeph  Mifflm  ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Whar- 
ton, relid:  of  the  late  Jofeph  Wharton  fen.  Efq.  aged  70;  The  honourable  George 
Bryan,  Efq.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  of  Pennfylvania  ;  Mrs.  Boys, 
cenfort  of  Elias  Boys  Efq  ;  Mr.  Richard  P.  Hicks,  ftudent  of  law  ;  Mrs  Rebecca  Jar- 
vis,  aged  79  ;  Mr.  John  Head,  jun ;  Dr.  James  Newall  of  Allen-Town,  Ncw- 
Jerfey,  aged  67  ;  Mr.  John  Hall,  aged  74  ;  Captain  John  Willett.  At  Ship^ 
pcnjhurgh,  jMr.  Daniel  Duncan  and  his  wife,  within  a  very  few  days  of  each  other; 
At  Chamberjhurgh,  Franklin  county,  Jeremiah  Talbot  Efq ;  At  Milgro've,  Mont- 
gomery ceunty,  Mrs.  Sufanna  Prevoft,  confort  of  Major  Augufline  Prcvoft  ;  In 
Eaf-Pennjhorough,  Mrs.  Hoge,  confort  of  Jonathan  Ho.^e  Efq . 

Delaw^ire.  In  confcquence  of  a  fall.in  his  mill,  Mr.  Jofejjh  England;  At  JViU- 
ntington,  Mr.  John  Wood  ;   At  Dover,  John  Banning  Efq. 

Maryland.  At  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Heller  Wynkoop,  confort  of  Dr.  Jaraes  Wynkoop. 

Virginia.  At  lVinchepr,MTs  Ann  Holliday,  confortof  Mr.  James  HoUiday  ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M'Gill.  confort  of  colonel  C.  M'Gill, 

South-Carolina.  At  CharMon,  Mr.  William  Cam  ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Casfar,  a<^ci 
99  ;  Mr.  Jofeph  Creighton.  * 

G::oRGiA.  Lymon  Hall  Efq;  formerly  governor  of  that  State,  aged  66. 
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To    CORRESPONDENTS. 

THIS  number  contains  fixteen  pages  more  than  ufual,  as  did  alfo 
the  Afylum  for  March.  In  the  prefent  number  We  have  giv- 
en a  very  lengthv  Ckrou'icUy  which,  befides  the  contlnualion  of  our  cori- 
grejjional  hijlory,  the  conclujion  of  the  report  refpeBhig  a  mint,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  mpnth,  &c.  contains  the  "whole  of  the  excife-hill. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  take  notice,  in  this  place,  of  the 
numerous  favours  tranfmitted  by  our  fair  correfpondent,  in  Montgo- 
mery county.  But,  that  ihe  may  not  have  caufe  to  charge  us  with  a 
want  of  due  attention,  we  ihalllhortly  write  her  a  letter,  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  hmdry  pieces  which  we  have  not  yet  inferted. — The  ex- 

traftsrefpecliing  the  death  of  Mr.  D are  unavoidably  poftponed — 

They  Ihall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 

The  fonnets,,  tranfmitted  by  J.  Isl,.  are  publifhed  in  this  month's 
Varnajfiad.  The  other  connnunications^  mentioned  by  our  correfpon- 
dent, would  be  acceptable. 

A  defire  to  gratify  our  readers  with  fome  interefting  extrads,  from 
Mr,  Paine'' s  celebrated  anfwer  to  Mr,  Burke,  has  occafioned  our  de- 
ferring, till  next  month,  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Franklin's  life,  to- 
gether with  fome  other  original  performances,  which  we  had  intend- 
ed for  our  prefent  number. 

Strephon'' s  love-fick  llrains  ought  to  be  communicated  to  his  ZJ/^/ci;.'^^, 
by  letter.  They  are  by  no  means  interefting,  nor  would  they  even 
afford  entertainment,  to  our  readers. 

A7mlias  ditty  is  liable  to  the  fame  objeftion.  Were  we  to  publifh 
all  Xh&a^norbus  and  elegiacv^x^as,  with  which  we  are  inceflantly  pefter- 
ed,  our  Afylum  would  fcarcely  contain  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  might, 
in  that  cafe,  with  great  propriety,  be  entitled.  The  calendar  of  love  and 
death. 

The  poem  figned  Z  is  not  originaL  Our  correfpondents,  whotranf- 
rnit  feleBed  articles,  are  requefted  not  to  give  them  the  appcara/jce  of 
originality. 

The  f)>iiles  of  complacency,  a  new  fong  ;  Mope,  a  poem  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  origmal  performances,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  fhall  have 
a  place  next  month. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM, 
SIR, 

THE  enclofed  efjay  was  read  before  a  refpt{lahle  vieeting  of  the  Aineri- 
can  Pkilofophkal  Society ,  ou  the  iSth.  of  February  laft.  The  fubjeci  of  it 
hehig  wholly  7n;taphyfical,  it  was  conceived  to  be  foreign  to  ihofe  branches 
of  fcience,  which  have  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society.  It  was, 
therefore,  withdrawn  by  the  author.  As  the  opinions  are  new,  and  are  fttp- 
forted  by  a  nimiher  of  ingenious  and  forcible  arguments,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interejling  to  all  who  wifh  to  invefligate,  with  accuracy,  the  philofopky  f 
the  hu?nan  mind. 

I  have  obtained  the  author'' s  corfent  tocoimnunicate  it  to  the  pub  lick,  through 
the  medium  of  your  ufeful  magaziiie .  By  giving  it  a  place  next  month,  you. 
willohlige  A    CONSTANT    READER. 

Philadelphia,   i  Sih .  April  ii^\. 

THOUGHTS    on   COMMON    SENSE. 

By   B  E  N  J  A  M I N  R  U  S  H,   M.  D.   Frofefor  cf  7.'iedicine  in  tks  College . 
cf  Philadelphia. 

THE  human  mind,  in  common  with  other  bi-anches  of  philofophv, 
has  become  the  iubject  of  attention  in  the  prefent  ige  of  free 
and  general  enquiry  "\V  hile  new  faculties  are  difcovering  in  it,  it 
will  conduce  equally  to  our  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  pow- 
ers, to  detect  and  remove  {nchfippofed  faculties  as  do  not  belong  to  it. 

I  have  long  fufpected  the  term  Common  Senfe  to  be  applied  im- 
properly to  defignate  a  faculty  of  the  mind.     I  fhall  not  repeat  the 

accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it  by  Cicero — Buffier — Berkelv 

Shaftefbury  —  Bentely  —  Fenelon —  Locke — Hume — Hobbs  —  Prie'ftly 
and  others,  all  of  whom  agree  in  defcribing  it  as  a  faculty  ,  or  part  of 
a  faculty,  pofleffing  a  quick  and  univerfal  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  error,  and  oi propriety  and  impropriety  in  human  affairs. 

I  fhall  copy,  as  the  fubftance  of  all  that  thofe  authors  have  faid  up- 
on this  fubject,  Dr.  Reid's  account  of  common  fenfe,  publifhed  in  the 
2d.  chapter  of  the  fixth  number  of  his  Eflays  on  the  intellectual  powers 
of  man. — *'  It  is  abfard  to  conceive  (fays  the  Doctor)  that  there  can 
be  any  oppofition  between  reafon  and  common  fenfe.     It  is  the  lirft- 
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born  of  reafon,  and,  as  they  are  commonly  joined  together  in  fpeech 
and  writing,  they  are  infeparable  in  their  nature." 

"  We  aicribe  to  reaibn  two  ofKces  or  two  degrees.  The  firft  is  to 
judge  of  things  felf-evidcnt  ;  the  fecond  is  to  draAv  conclufions  that 
are  not  felf  evident,  from  things  that  arc.  The  firfi:  of  tkcfe  is  the 
province,  and  the  fole  province,  of  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  it  cs'm- 
ciJcs  with  reafon  in  its  luhoij  extent,  and  is  only  ansihsr  name  for  one 
branch  or  one  d^'gnc  of  reilbn." 

"  There  is  an  obvious  reafon  why  this  degree  of  reafon  fhould  have 
a  name  appropriated  to  it^  and  that  is,  tliat  in  thegreateft  part  of  man- 
kind no  otlier  degree  of  reafon  is  to  be  found.  It  is  this  degree  of 
reafon  that  entitles  them  to  the  denomination  of  reafonable  creatures." 

"  Thefe  two  degrees  nf  reafon  differ  in  other  refpefts,  which  would 
be  faliicient  to  entitle  them  to  diftincl  names.  The  Hi'Il  is  the  gift  of 
heaven-— the  fecond  is  learned  by  praAice  and  rules,  when  the  firft  is 
not  wanting."—  •  ■  Thus  far  Dr.  lieid. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  objeclto  any  thing  that  comes  from 
a  gentleman  from  v/hofe  writings  I  have  derived  fo  much  entertain- 
ment and  inftruftion,  and  "who  has  donefo  much  towards  removing  the 
rubbifn  that  has  for  many  ages  obfcured  the  fcience  of  metaphyhcks. 
This  diffidence  to  offer  a  fingle  objeftion  to  Dr.  Reid's  opinion  upon 
the  fubjeti  under  confideration,  is  encreafed  by  the  groupe  of  popular 
and  re{|:!ec1able  names  under  which  he  has  fuppported  it. 

The  idea  which  I  have  adopted  of  common  fenfe  is  plain  and  frniple. 
I  confider  it  as  the  perception  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  great ejl 
part  of  mankind.  It  has  no  relation  to  their  being  true  or  falfe,  right 
or  wror.g,  proper  or  improper.  For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I  ihall  de- 
fine it  to  be,  Opinions  and  feelings  in  unifon  with  the  opinions  and  feelings 
cf  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

From  this  definition  it  is  evident  that  common  fenfe  mufl  neceflarl- 
ly  dilter  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  both,  muft  vary  with 
the  progrefs  of  tafte,  fcience,  and  religion.  In  the  uncultivated  ftate 
of  reafon,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  mankind  will  be 
wrong,  and,  of  courfe,  their  common  or  univerfal  fenfe  will  partake  of 
their  errors.  In  the  cultivated  (late  of  reafon,  jnjt  opinions  and  feel- 
ings will  becoinc  general,  and  the  common  fenfe  of  the  majority  will 
be  in  unifon  with  truth.  I  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  what  I  mean  by  a 
few  examples. 

I.  There  are  many  things  which  were  contrary  to  common  fenfe  in 
former  ages,  both  in  phllofopliy  and  religion,  which  are  now  univer- 
fally  believed,  infomuch  that  to  call  them  in  queftion  is  to  difcover  a 
want  of  judgment,  or  a  defedive  education. 

2  It  is  contrary  to  common  fenfe  to  fpeak  or  write  in  favour  of  re- 
publicanlfm,  in  feveral  European  countries  ;  and  it  is  equally  contra- 
ry to  it  to  fpeak  or  write  in  favour  of  monarchy,  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

3  The  common  fenfe  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica,  is  in  favour  of  the 
commerce  and  flavery  of  the  Africans. — In  Pennfylvania,  reafon,  hu- 
manity, and  common  fenfe,  have  univerfally  declared  againfl  them. 

4  In  Turkey,  it  is  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe  of  delicacy 
which  prevails  in  that  country  for  a  gentleman  to  dance  with  a  lady. 
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No   fuch  common  fenfe  prevails  in  any  of  the  wedern  countries  of 
Europe,  or  in  the  States  of  America. 

5  It  is  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe  of  m.any  numerous  fet^s  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  poffible  for  men  to  go  to  heaven,  who  cio  not  embrace 
their  principles,  or  mode  of  worfhip. — Among  rational  men,  this 
common  fenfe  is  contrary  to  truth  and  thfe  chriilian  religion. 

6  The  common  fenfe  of  mankind  has  generally  been  in  favour  of  e- 
ftabliflied  modes  and  habits  of  pradlice,  in  medicine.  Opium,  bark, 
and  mercury,  have  all  forced  their  way  into  general  ufe,  contrary  to 
this  common  fenfe.  Their  utility  is  a  proof  how  little  commonfenfe 
accords  with  the  deciiions  of  reafon,  and  how  improperly  it  is  luppo- 
fed  to  be  a  part  of  that  noble  power  of  the  mind. 

7.  It  is  a'^reeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
to  revenge  public  and  private  injuries  by  wars  and  duels,  and  yet  no 
wife  or  juft  reafon  has  ever  been  given  to  juftify  the  practice  of  either 
of  them. 

8.  The  common  fenfe  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Erltiih 
dominions,  and  of  the  united  ftate3,is  in  favour  of  boys  fpending  four 
or  five  years  in  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  underltand  the  Engliih  language.  i" hofe  perfons  who 
recollecl:  that  the  moftperfed  language  in  the  world,  viz  :  the  Greek, 
was  learned  without  the  medium  or  aid  of  a  dead  or  foreign  language, 
confider  the  above  pradice,  (founded  in  common  fenfe)  as  contrary 
to  right  reafon,  and  as  unnecefiary,  as  it  is  to  oblige  children  to  chev/ 
pebbles,  to  prepare  their  gums,  or  teeth,  to  mafticate  animal  food. — 
But  further,  under  this  head.  The  common  fenfe  of  the  fame  immenfe 
proportion  of  people,  is  in  favour  of  teaching  boys  words,  before  they 
are  taught  id^as.  Now  nature  and  right  reafon  both  revolt  at  this 
abfurd  practice. 

9.  The  common  fenfe  of  nearly  all  nations,  is  in  favour  of  prevent- 
ing crimes,  by  tlie  punifbment  of  death,  but  right  reafon,  policy,  and 
the  experience  of  a  wife  and  enlightened  prince,*  all  concur  in  prov- 
ing that  the  beft  means  of  preventing  crimes,  is  by  ihh/g  and  not  by 
Jc:^(/ examples. 

In  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  common  fenfe  and  truth  will  be  in 
unifon  with  each  other.  It  is  Jiov.',  more  related  to  error  than  truth, 
and  in  the  I'enfe  in  which  I  have  defcribed  it,  it  implies  more  praife 
than  cenfure  to  want  it. 

To  fay  that  a  man  has  common  fenfe,  is  to  fay  that  he  thinks  with 
his  age  or  country,  in  their  falfe,  as  well  as  their  true  opinions  ;  and 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  people  he  ads  and  thinks  with,  the 
greater  fliare  he  pofieffes  of  this  common  fenfe. — After  all  that  has 
been  faid  in  its  favour,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  only  of  common  minds. 

To  think  and  acl  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  when  they  are 
right,  and  differently  from  them,  when  they  are  wrojg,  confticutes, 
in  my  opinion,  the  perfection  of  human  wifdom  and  conduct. 

The  feelhigs  and  opinions  of  mankind  are  often  confounded  ;  but 
they  are  widely  different  from,  each  other.  There  may  l^cjujl  feelings 
conne(Sted  with  erroneous  opinions  and  condud.  This  is  often  the  caie 
*  The  prefent  Emperor  of  Germsny. 
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in  religion  and  government — But,  in  general,  opinions  and  feelings 
are  jufl  and  unjuli:  in  equal  degrees,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
age,  country,   and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  before  mentioned. 

Had  this  common  fenfe  depended  upon  the  information  of  any  one 
of  the/:'!?  cv/ct;/*:// fenfes,  I  Ihould  have  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
Dr.  Reid's  account  of  it,  inafmuch  as.  the  perceptions  they  afford  are 
the  fains,  in  their  nature,  in  all  healthy  men,  and  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  But  to  fuppofc  it  to  be  an  inferior  degree,  or  the/;//  aft 
of  reafon,  and  afterwards  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  utiivcrfai,  is  to  contradid: 
every  thing  that  hiftory  and  obfervation  teach  us  of  human  nature.* 

In  matters  addrelled  to  our  reafon,  the  principal  bufmefs  of  reafon 
is  to  correct  the  evidence  of  our  fenfcs.  Indeed,  the  perception  of 
truth,  in  philofophy,  feems  to  confiit  in  little  elfe  than  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  ideas  acquired  from  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes.  In  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  when  the  exaft  connection  between  the  fen- 
fes and  reafon  is  perfectly  underftood,  it  is  probable  that  the  fenfes 
and  reafon  wall  be  in  unifon  with  each  other,  and  that  mankind  will 
as  fuddenly  conned;  the  evidence  of  all  the  fenfes  witli  the  decilions 
of  reafon,  as  they  now  connedt,  with  certainty,  the  diftance  of  objects 
with  the  evidence  of  the  eyes.  This  general  unifon  between  the  fen- 
fes and  reafon,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vifion,  mull  be  the  refult  of  experience 
and  habit  only. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  metaphyseal  fcience,  to  have  received 
its  terms  in  ages  of  ignorance.  Hence  the  many  difficulties  aud  dif- 
putes  which  have  arii'en  among  metaphyficians  about  words.  I  fup- 
pofe the  terms  common  fciifc,  moral  fenfe,  and  good  Jenf]\2ive  all  been  de- 
rived from  a  fuppofed  refemblance  between  the  external  fenfes  and 
the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind.  I  fubmit  it,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  philofophers,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper,  in- 
ftead  of  the  terms  above  mentioned,  to  ufe  thofe  q{  covimon,  moral,  and 
jujl  perception,  when  we  wifh  to  convey  the  ideas  that  are  ufually  con- 
neftedwlth  thofe  general  exprelTions. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjett,  without  adding  the  following  remark, 

Mankind  are  governed,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  by  their  prejudices,  and 
not  by  their  principles.  To  do  them  good,  we  muft,  in  fome  meafure, 
conform  to  tlaofe  prejudices  ; — hence  we  find  the  mod  acceptable  men 
in  practical  fociety,  have  been  thofe  who  have  never  fliocked  their 
cotemporaries,  by  oppofing  popular  or  common  opinions.  Men  of  op- 
pofite  characters,  like  objects  placed  too  near  the  eye,  are  feldom  feen 
diftincdy  by  the  age  in  which  they  live.  They  muft  content  them- 
felves  with  the  profpefts  of  being  ufeful  to  the  diftant  and  more  en- 
lightened generations  which  are  to  follow  them.  Galileo,  who 
alked  pardon  of  the  pope,  on  his  knees,  for  contradidting  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  church,  rcfpecting  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  Dr. 
Harvey,  who  loft  all  his  bufmefs,  by  refuting  the  common  fenfe  of  for- 
mer ages,  refpecting  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  now  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation for  their  opinions  and  difcoveries,  which  has,  in  no  inftance 
ever  been  given  to  the  cold  blood  of  common  fenfe. 

*  The  king  of  Pruflia,  in  his  poflhumous  works,  fays,  "  Reafon  never  did  any  thing 
5iTcat,"  by  which  he  mull  hi^ve  meant  the  common  degrees  of  it,  or  what  is  called,  by 
Dr.  Rcid,  eumtnon  fenfe. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

O  B  S  E  P».  V  A  T I O  N  S  oJithe  Revolufion  i«  F  R  A  N  C  E,  and  the  genius 
of  the  Fi-e?ich  nation  ;  defcription  of  PARIS;  and  a  comparative  view  of 
the  ftate  of  the  jefeful  and  ornajnental  arts  in  LONDON  and  PARIS. 
/;/  a  letter  to  a  lady  in  PENNSYLVANIA,  Jroin  a  young  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  refidirig  in  LONDON,  -who  had  jujl  returned  from  a 
tour  in  FRANCE  and  ITALY. 


Dear  madam. 


London,  July,  -]th  1 790.. 


DURING  my  refidence  in  France,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
neffing  the  regeneration  of  a  great  empire.  An  awful  and  edi- 
fying fpectacle  indeed  !  and  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  unexampled  in 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  its  means.  Twenty-four  millions  of  men 
rifmg,  with  one  accord,  to  trample  on  regal,  ariftocratic  and  ecclefi- 
allical  tyranny,  under  which,  they  had  been  crulhed  for  fifteen  ages  ! 
I  can  compare  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  French  nobility,  only  to  the 
fallen  fpirits  in  Milton. 

"  So  abjedl  and  lofl  lay  thefe. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous    change" 

However,  I  hope  the  people  of  France  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  Americans  yet  further,  and  reform  the  conftitution  made  on  the 
fpur  of  the  occalion,  which  is  certainly  at  prefent  too  purely  demo- 
cratic. 

Having  loft  my  native  country,  without  acquiring  another  in  re- 
turn, with  a  mind  freed  from  prejudice  by  adverfity,  I  thought  my- 
felf  qualified  to  aflame  the  philofophical  character  of  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  was  inclined  to  deride  all  national  remarks,  which  occur 
in  books,  travels,  letters,  &c.  &c.  as  the  errors  of  little  minds,  which 
for  want  of  deepobfervation,miftook  accidental  diverfity  of  charafter, 
for  eflential  difference.  But,  on  more  attentive  obfervation,  I  was 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  moft  of  their  remarks  were  well  founded  ;  and" 
to  add  others  of  my  own,  which  I  was  furprized  to  find  had  efcaped 
the  notice  of  the  intelligent  traveller. 

Paris  and  London  ftrike  me,  as  being  no  lefs  diflimilar  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  than  in  the  deportment  of  their  refpeftive  inha- 
bitants. Paris  abounds  with  more  noble  edifices  ;  many  in  fuch  a 
chafte  corred:  tafte,  as  would  have  done  honour  to  the  city  of  Minerva, 
in  the  pureft  ages  of  the  arts.  Its  public  libraries  and  cabinets  are 
fplendid  beyond  comparifon.  Its  charitable  inftitutions  are  upon  a 
grand  fcale  ;  but  appear  to  me  to  have  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  e- 
vils  they  were  formed  to  alleviate. 

Its  quays  have  an  afpe£l  noble  and  pleafmg,  without  being  pollut- 
ed with  a  cafk  or  bale,*    (for  the  city  you  know  has  no  maritime 

Note  by  the  perfon  to  ivhom  this  letter  -was  adJreJpJ. 

*  Such  unfurniflied  wharfs  as  Exilius  defcribes  in  Paris  appear  as  much  out  of  ftyk 
as  Mr.  Pope's  mifsr, 

"  What  though  (the  ufe  of  barh'rous  fpits  forgot,) 

''  His  kitchen  vied  in  coolnefs  with  his  grot."  zd  EpifU. 
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coimnerce)  while  irs  ftreets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  with  the  gut- 
ters in  the  middle^  and  no  walk  tor  foot  paflengers  as  in  Lnndon.  Add 
to  this,  there  is  a  dunghill  befide  every  door,  which  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  filth  throv/n  out  of  the  windows  in  the  night,  and  removed 
only  once  a  vv-eek. 

The  furniture  of  their  houfes  is  correfpondent  in  a  like  degree  of 
contradiction.  Damafli;  curtains  and  chairs,  in  inofc  fplendid'  apart- 
ments, without  a  cai-pet  or  table  of  better  materials  than  oak  or  deal. 

Although  they  excel  us  in  the  fine  arts,  they  are  lamen  ably  defi- 
cient in  ail  thofe  which  miniiter  to  the  comfort  and  conveniency  of 
life.  They  are  a  people  fo  ftitisfied  with  fplendor,  as  to  have  but 
faint  perceptions  of  comfort  ;  this  is  obvious,  from  their  having  no 
correfpondent  term  in  tlieir  language  to  that  fenfation. 

In  all  manufactures  which  have  ufefulnefs  for  their  object,  their 
fpecimens,  put  befide  Englifli  work,  appear  like  rude  eflays  of  bar- 
barians. 

They  excel  us  hov/ever  in  fome  of  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  thefe 
have  a  tendency  to  mark  the  diiferent  geniufes  of  the  two  nations  ; 
the  manuFadures  in  which  they  have  no  competitors  are,  paper-hang- 
ings, tapcHry,  plate  glaf«,  embroidery,  and  the  richeft  hlks  ;  nor  does 
it  require  fagacity  to  difcover  an  analogy  between  the  arts  and  ge- 
nius, habits  arid  manners  of  thinking,  of  the  people.  Much  of  all 
this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  faftidious  fpirit  of  arifto- 
cracy,  but  not  all  furely,  or  they  would  not  differ  from  their  neigh- 
boars,  who  are  under  the  fame  vicious  and  opprejSive  regimen. 

Now  that  the  ariftocracy  is  abolilhed,  and  the  exertion  of  every  in- 
dividual may  be  directed  to  the  public  good,  we  fnall  fee  whether  or 
not  they  be  capable  of  that  degree  of  induftry  or  application,  which 
have  produced  fuch  wonderful  effects  amongft  their  neighbours. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  when  Iwas  at  Verfailles,  I  faw 
the  queen  and  royal  family.  The  queen  was  a  fine  woman  ;  but  with 
a  countenance  fo  clouded  with  difappointed  pride,  and  ambition  hum- 
bled, that  I  thought  Mi!to?i  himfelf  nmfl:  have  had  fome  fuch  idea  for 
the  prototype  of  Satan,  before  he  had  loft  all  his  original  brightnefs. 

nor  appeared 


Lefs  than  arch-ano;el  ruin'd 


P.  S.  I  v^'as  much  gratified  by  having  an  opportunity  of  infpecling 
the  remains  of  Roman  greatnefs,  which  ftill  exift  in  Tours,  Vienna, 
Orange,  Carpentras,  Nifmes,  &c.  fome  of  which  are  built  without 
cem.ent ;  and  arc  as  perfeft  at  this  day  as  when  firft  erected. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  little  peculiar,  that  neatnefs  and  clean- 
iinefs  fliould  form  fo  diftinguifiiing  a  part  of  the  Englifli  charafter, 
and  the  reverfe  in  Francs,  when  the  beams  of  Fhcbus  are  fo 
bright  as  to  make  difcover ies  in  the  latter,  not  always  to  their  ad- 
vantage, while  the  clouds  in  the  Briujh  atmofphere  might  favour  a- 
ny  propenfity  to  concealment,  of  which  they  do  not  fcek  to  avail  them- 
felves  in  this  way.  AiS  this  is  a  packet  letter,  and  comprifed  in  a  fm- 
gle  flieet,  you  will^  dear  madam,  cxcufe  any  omiflions  of 

tdtir  ever  cff'scilonate 

E  X  I  L  I  U  S. 
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IN  TERESTING  extracts  from  Mr.  PAINE's 
celebrated   Answer  to  Mr.    BURKE's  Attack 
■    on  the  FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Burke's  political  donrim,  '' That  the  Parlia^ 
tnent  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Revolution  in  i6S8,  renounced,  for  iheni' 
felves  and  their  pojlerity,  for  ever,  the  right  of  chafiging  the  hereditary 
fuccefion  of  their  kings,  or  the  for7n  of  their  government,  as  then  ejlab' 
lijhedr 

THERE  never  did,  there  never  will,  and  tliere  never  can  exift 
a  pai-liament,  or  any  defcriptlon  of  men,  or  any  generation  of 
men,  in  any  country,  poflefled  of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding 
and  controlling  pofterity  to  the  '^  end  of  time,''  or  of  commanding  fof 
ever  how  the  world  fhall  be  governed,  or  who  (hall  govern  it :  and 
therefore  all  fuch  claufes,  ads  or  declarations,  by  which  the  makers 
of  them  attempt  to  do  what  they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  pow- 
er to  do,  nor  the  power  to  execute,  are  in  themfelves  null  and  void. 

Every  age  and  generation  muft  be  as  free  to  aft  for  itfelf,  in  alt 

cafes,  as  the  ages  and  generations  which  preceded  it.  The  vanity 
and  prefumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous and  infolent  of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no  property  in  man  ; 
neither  has  any  generation  a  property  in  the  generations  which  are 
to  follow.  The  pai-liament  or  people  of  i6S8,  or  of  any  other  pe- 
riod, had  no  more  right  to  difpofe  of  the  people  of  the  prefent  day, 
or  to  bind  or  to  control  them  in  any  fhape  whatever,  than  the  par- 
liament or  the  people  of  the  prefent  day  have  to  difpofe  of,  bind  or 
control  thofe  who  are  to  live  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years  hence. 
Every  generation  is  and  muft  be  competent  to  all  the  purpofes  which 
its  occalions  require.  It  is  the  living,  and  not  the  dead,  that  ai-e  to 
be  accommodated.  When  man  ceafes  to  be,  his  power  and  his  wants 
ceafe  with  him;  and  having  no  longer  any  jiarticipation  in  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world,  he  has  no  longer  any  authority  in  directing  who 
fhall  be  its  governors,  or  how  its  government  fhall  be  organized,  or 
how  adirwniltered. 

I  am  not  contending  for,  nor  againft,  any  form  of  government,  nor 
for,  nor  againft,  any  party  here  or  elfe where.  That  which  a  whole 
nation  choofes  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to  do.  Mr.  Burke  fays.  No. 
Where  then  does  the  right  exift  ?  I  am  contending  for  the  right  of 
the  living,  and  againft  their  being  willed  away,  and  controlled  and 
contrafted  for,  by  the  manufcript  aflumed  authority  of  the  dead  ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  is  contending  for  the  authority  of  the  dead  over  ihe 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  living.  There  was  a  time  when  kings  dif- 
pofed  of  their  crowns  by  will  upon  their  death-beds,  and  conligned 
the  people,  Hke  beafts  of  the  field,  to  whatever  fucceflbr  they  sp- 
pointed.  This  is  now  fo  exploded  as  fcarcely  to  be  remembered,  and 
fo  monftrous  as  hardly  to  be  believed  :  But  tlie  parliamentary  claufi-s 
upon  which  Mr.  Burke  builds  his  political  church,  are  of  the  fame 
nature. 

The  laws  of  every  cauutry  muft  be  analogous  to  fome  common  prin- 
ciple.    Ih  England,  no  parent  or  mafter,  nor  all  the  authority  of  par- 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vol,  VI.  Mo.  4.  E  e  5 
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liament,  omnipotent  as  it  Ikis  called  Itfelf,  can  bind  or  control  the 
perfonal  freedom  even  of  an  individual,  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one 
y&ars  :  On  what  ground  of  right  then  could  the  parliament  of  1688, 
or  any  other  parliament,  bind  all  pofterity  for  ever*  ? 

From  what,  or  from  whence,  does  Mr.  Burke  prove  the  right  of 
any  human  power  to  bind  pofterity  for  ever  ?  Ke  has  produced  his 
claufes  ;  but  he  muft  produce  alfo  his  proofs,  that  fuch  a  right  exifted, 
and  fliew  how  it  exifted.  If  it  ever  exiftcd,  it  muft  now  exift  ;  for 
■whatever  appertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be  annihilated  by 
man.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  die,  and  he  will  continue  to  die  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  born.  But  Mr.  Burke  has  fct  up  a  fort  of 
political  Adam,  in  whom  all  pofterity  are  bound  for  ever ;  he  muft 
therefore  prove  that  his  Adam  polIelTes  fuch  a  power,  or  fuch  a  right. 
It  requires  bat  a  very  fmall  glance  of  thought  to  perceive,  that  al- 
though laws  made  in  one  generation  often  continue  in  force  through 
fucceeding  generations,  yet  that  they  continue  to  derive  their  force 
from  the  confent  of  the  u\  ing.  A  law  not  repealed  continues  in  force, 
not  becaul'e  it  cannot  be  repealed,  but  becaufe  it  is  not  repealed;  and 
the  non-repealing  pafies  for  confent. 

Bul  Mr.  Burke's  claufes  have  not  even  this  qualification  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  become  null,  by  attempting  to  become  immortal.  The 
nature  of  them  precludes  confent.  '1  hey  deftroy  the  right  which  they 
mioht  have,  by  grounding  it  on  a  right  which  ihcy  cannorhave.  Im- 
mortal power  is  not  a  human  riglit,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  right 
of  parliament.  The  parliament  of  16S8  might  as  well  have  pailed 
an  acl  to  have  authorifed  themfeives  to  live  for  ever,  as  to  make  their 
authority  live  for  ever. 

On  ReHgions  Toleration, 

The  French  conftitution  hath  abollftied  or  renounced  Toleration, 
and  Intoleration  alfo,  and  hath  eftabliflied  Univ.rfnl  right  of  coiifc't- 
ence. 

Toleration  is  not  the  oppofite  of  intoleration,  but  is  the  counter- 
feit of  it.  Both  are  defijotifms.  The  one  aflumes  to  itfelf  the  right 
of  Vi^irh-holding  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  other  of  granting  it; 
The  one  is  the  pope,  armed  with  fire  and  faggot,  and  the  other  is  the 
pope,  felling  or  granting  indulgencies.  The  former  is  church  and 
Hate,  and  the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  toleration  muft  be  viewed  in  a  much  ftrongcr  light.  Man  wor- 
fliips  not  himfelf,  but  his  Maker  ;  and  the  liberty  of  confcience  which 
he  claims,  is  not  for  the  fcrvice  of  himfelf,  but  of  his  God.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  we  muft  necelliirily  have  the  aflbciated  idea  of  two 
beings  ;  the  imrtal\v\\o  renders  the  worfliip,  and  the  Immortal  Be- 
'  IKG  who  is  worlliipped.  Toleration,  therefore,  places  itfelf,  not  be- 
tween nVan  and  man,  nor  between  church  and  church,  nor  between 
one  denomination  of  religion  and  another,  but  between  God  and 
man;  between  the  being  who  woriliips,  and  the  Being  who  is  wor- 
shipped ;  and  by  the  fame  aft  of  aHumed  authority  by  which  it  tolerates 
man  to  piiy  his  worlhip,  it  prcfumptuoufly  and  blafpheuioufly  fets  it- 
ieif  up  to  tolerate  the  Almighty  to  receive  it. 

Were  a  bill  brought  into  au_y  parliament,  entitled,  '•  Aw  Ail  to  to- 
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lerate  or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worfliip  of  a 
Jew  or  a  I'urk,"  or  ''  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  receiving  it," 
all  men  would  ftartle  and  call  it  blafphemy.  There  would  be  an  up- 
roar. The  prefumption  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  would 
then  prefent  itfelf  unmafked  :  but  the  prefumption  is  not  the  lefs  be- 
caufe  the  name  of  man'  only  appears  to  thofe  laws,  for  the  aflbciat- 
ed  idea  of  the  worjh'ipper  and  the  vjcrJJ?ipped  cannot  be  feparated. — 
Who,  then,  art  thou,  vaiu  duft  and  alhes  !  by  whatever  name  thou 
art  called,  whether  a  king,  a  bilhop,  a  church  or  a  ftate,  a  parlia- 
ment, or  any  thing  elfe,  that  obtruded  thine  infignificance  between 
the  foul  of  man  and  its  Maker  i'  Mind  thine  own  concerns.  If  he 
believes  not  as  thou  believeft,  it  is  a  proof  that  thou  believeft  not  as 
he  believeth,  and  there  is  no  earthly  power  can  determine  between 
you. 

With  refpeft  to  what  are  called  denominations  of  religion,  if  eve- 
ry one  is  left  to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  religion  that  is  wrong;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each  others 
religion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  religion  that  is  right ;  and  there- 
fore, all  the  world  are  right,  or  all  the  world  are  wrong.  But  with 
refpect  to  religion  itfelf,  without  regard  to  names,  and  as  directing 
itfelf  from  the  univcrfal  family  of  mankind  to  the  divine  objed;  of  all 
adoration,  it  is  man  bringing  to  his  Diabr  ihi  fruits  fjj  his  heart ;  and 
though  thofe  fruits  may  diifer  from  each  othsr,  like  the  fruits  of  the 
earthy  ths  grateful  tribute  of  every  one  is  accepted. 

On  the  Conne^iion  cf  a  Church  EfiahUjhmeni  ii'Ith  the  Civil  Power. 

One  of  the  continual  chorufes  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  is,  "  Church 
and  ftate:"  he  does  not  mean  fume  one  particular  church,  or  fomc 
one  particular  ftate,  but  any  church  and  ftate  ;  and  he  ufes  the  term  as 
a  general  figure,  to  hold  forth  the  political  doctrine  of  always  uniting 
the  church  with  the  ftate  in  every  country,  and  he  cenfares  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  for  not  having  done  this  in  France. — Let  us  beftow 
a  few  thoughts  on  this  fabject. 

All  religions  are  in  their  nature  mild  and  benign,  md  united 
with  principles  of  morality.  They  could  not  have  made  profelytes 
at  firft,  by  profelfing  any  thing  that  v.-as  vicious,  cruel,  perfecuting, 
or  immoral.  Like  every  thing  elfe,  they  had  their  beginning  ;  and 
they  proceeded  by  perfuafion,  exhortation,  and  example.  How  then 
is  it  that  they  lofe  their  native  mildnefs,  and  become  morofe  and  in- 
tolerant ? 

It  proceeds  from  the  connexion  which  Mr.  Burke  reccommends. 
By  engendering  the  church  with  the  ftate,  a  fort  of  mule  animal,  ca- 
pable only  of  deftroying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  produced,  call- 
ed, The  church  ejtabujhed  by  law.  It  is  a  ftranger,  even  from  its  birth, 
to  any  parent  mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom  in  time  it 
kicks  out  and  deftroys. 

The  inquifition  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  the  religion  orlgiu- 
nally  profefled,  but  from  this  mule-animal,  engendered  between  the 
church  and  the  ftate.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield  proceeded  from 
the  fame  heterogeneous  production  ;  and  it  was  the  regeneration  of 
this  ftrange  animal  in  England  afterwards^  that  renewed  rancour  and 
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irrcHgion  among  the  inhabitants,  and  that  drove  the  people  called 
Qiiakers  and  DiHenters  to  America.  Pcrfecution  is  not  an  original 
feature  in  a^iy  religion  ;  bat  it  is  always  the  ftrongly-marked  fea- 
ture of  all  law -religions  or  religions  eilabliihed  by  law.  Take  a- 
way  the  law-ellablifhment,  and  every  religion  re-alii-imes  its  original 
benignity.  In  America,  a  catholic  priell:  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
character,  and  a  good  neighbour  ;  an  epifcopalian  minifter  is  of  the 
fame  defcription  :  and  th's  proceeds,  independent  of  the  men,  from 
there  being  no  law  eftaoiifhment  in  America. 

If  alfo  we  view  this  matter  in  a  temporal  fenfe,  v/e  fhall  lee  the  ill 
efferts  it  has  had  on  the  profperity  of  nations.  The  union  of  church 
and  Rate  has  impoverilTied  Spain.  The  revoking  the  edid  of  Nantz 
drove  the  filk  manufadure  from  that  country  into  England;  and 
church  and  (late  are  now  driving  the  cotton  manufacture  from  England 
to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr.  Burke  continue  to  preach  his 
anti-political  doftrine  of  church  and  ftate.  It  will  do  fome  good.  The 
l>Iational  Ailembly  will  not  follow  his  advice,  but  will  benefit  by  his 
folly.  It  was  by  obferving  the  ill  efFefts  of  it  in  England,  that  America 
has  been  warned  againft  it ;  and  it  is  by  experiencing  them  in  France, 
that  the  National  Ailembly  have  abolilhed  it,  and,  like  America,  has 
ellablilhed  unlverjal  right  of  confc'uiici:,  a?id  univerfal  right  «/  citizejijhip. 

Sundry  caups  zvhich  produced,  in  Francs ,  fcnt'.tmnts  javourahle  to  liberty. 

The  only  figns  which  appeared  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  during 
former  periods,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  French 
philofophers.  Montefqnieu,  preddent  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  went  as  far  as  a  writer  under  a  defpotic  government  could 
well  proceed;  and  being  obliged  to  divide  himfelf  between  princi- 
ple and  prudence,  his  mind  often  appears  under  a  veil,  and  we  ought 
to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has  exprefled. 

Voltaire,  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  the  fatirift  of  defpotifm, 
took  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in  expofing  and  ridiculing  the  fu- 
perilitions  which  prieft-craft,  united  Vv'ith  ftate-craft,  had  interwoven 
with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of  his  principles,  or  his 
love  of  mankind  (for  fatire  and  philanthropy  are  not  naturally  con- 
cordant,) but  from  his  ftrong  capacity  of  feeing  folly  in  its  true  Ihape, 
and  his  irrefiftabie  propenfity  to  expofe  it,  that  he  madethofe  attacks. 
They  were  however,  as  formidable  as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtu- 
ous ;  and  he  merits  the  thanks  rather  than  the  efteem  of  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  we  hud  in  the  writings  of  Roufieau,  and  tlie  Abbe 
Ravnal,  a  lovelinefs  of  fentiment  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  excites 
refpeft,  and  elevates  the  human  faculties  ;  but  having  raifed  this  a- 
nimation,  they  do  not  direct  its  operations,  and  leave  the  mind  in  love 
with  an  objett,  without  defcribing  the  means  of  pofleffing  it. 

The  writings  of  (hiifne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends  of  thofe  authors, 
afe  of  the  ferious  kind,  but  they  laboured  under  the  fame  difadvan- 
taoe  with  Montefquieu  :  their  writings  abound  with  moral  maxims 
of  crovernnient,  but  are  rather  directed  to  econ-omife  and  reform  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  than  the  government  itfelf. 

But  all  thofe  writings,  and  many  others,  had  their  weight  ;  and  by 
the  different  manner  in  which   they  treated  the  fubjeft  of  goveru- 
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ment,  Mortefquleu,  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws,  Vol- 
taire by  his  wit,  Roiifleau  and  Kaynal  by  their  animation,  and  (kiiihe 
and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and  lyftems  of  economy,  readers 
of  every  clafs  met  with  fomethingto  their  tafte,  and  a  fpirit  of  politi- 
cal enquiry  began  to  diifufe  itfelf  through  the  nation,  at  the  time  the 
difpute  between  England  and  the  then  colonies  of  America  broke  out. 

In  the  war  which  France  afterwards  engaged  in,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  the  nation  appeared  to  be  before-hand  with  the  French 
iTiiniftry.  Each  of  them  had  its  view  :  but  thofe  views  were  diretled 
to  different  objects  ;  the  one  fought  liberty,  and  the  other  retaliation 
on  England.  The  French  officers  and  foldiers  who  after  this  went 
to  America,  were  eventually  placed  in  the  fchool  of  Freedom,  and 
learned  the  pradice,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  it  by  heart. 

As  it  wzs  impoflible  to  feparate  the  military  events  which  took 
place  in  Amei-ica,  from  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution, 
the  publication  of  thofe  events  in  France,  neceflarily  connefted  them- 
felves  with  the  principles  that  produced  them.  Many  of  the  facts 
were  in  themfelves  principles  ;  fuch  as  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica, which  recognifed  the  natural  rights  of  niau^  and  juftified  refinance 
to  oppreflion. 

The  then  Minifter  of  France,  Connf  VergennsSy  vjas  not  the  frie?id  of 
America;  and  it  is  both  jaftice  and  gratitude  to  fay,  that  it  was  the 
Queen  of  France  who  gave  the  caufe  of  America  a  fafhion  at  the 
French  Court.  Count  Vergennes  was  the  perfonal  and  focial  friend 
of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  the  Doftor  had  obtained,  by  his  feniible  grace- 
fulnefs,  a  fort  of  influence  over  him,  but  with  refpect  to  principles. 
Count  Vergennes  was  a  defpot. 

The  fituation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minifter  from  America  to  France, 
Jhould  be  taken  into  the  chain  of  cireumftances  ;  the  diplomatic  cha- 
racter is  of  itfelf  the  narrowed  fphere  of  fociety  that  man  can  aCt  in. 
It  forbids  intercourfe  by  a  reciprocity  of  fufpicion  ;  and  a  diplomatic 
is  a  fort  of  an  unconnefted  atom,  continually  repelling  and  repelled. 
But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Dr.  Franklin,  fie  was  not  the  diplo- 
matic of  a  Court,  but  of  Man.  His  characl;er  as  a  philofohper  had 
long  been  eilablifJied,  and  his  circle  of  fociety  in  France  was  univerfal. 

Count  Vergennes  refilled  for  a  confiderable  time  the  publication  of 
the  American  conftitutions  in  France,  tranflated  into  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  but  even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  public  opini- 
on, and  a  fort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to  appear  what  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend.  The  American  conftitutions  were  to  liberty,  w^hat 
a  grammar  is  to  language  :  they  define  its  parts  of  fpeech,  and  prac- 
tically conftruct  them  into  Syntax. 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  the  then  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  is  another 
link  in  the  great  chain.  He  ferved  in  America  as  an  American  offi- 
cer under  a  commiffion  of  Congrefs,  and  by  the  univerfality  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, was  in  clofe  friendffiip  with  the  civil  government  of  A- 
merica,  as  well  as  with  the  military  line.  He  fpoke  the  language  of 
the  country,  entered  into  the  difculfions  o«  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  always  a  welcome  friend  at  any  election. 

When  the  war  clofed^  a  vafl  reinforcement  to  the  caufe  of  liberty 
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fpread  itfeir  over  France,  by  the  return  of  the  French  officers 
and  loldiers.  A  kno'»%led<i,e  ut  the  praciice  was  then  joined  to  the 
theory  ;  and  all  that  was  ^v  anting  to  ^ive  it  real  cxiflcnce,  was  op- 
portunity. 

Oh  Hereditary  Succejfioii. 

In  wiiatever  lig^it  hereditary  fucceflion,  as  growing  out  of  the 
will  and  teftament  of  ibme  former  generation,  prefents  itfelf,  it  is  an 
abfardity.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take  from  H  the  property  of  B, 
and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  (what  is  called)  lie- 
reditary  fucceflion  by  law  operates.  A  certain  former  generation 
made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  commencing  generation 
and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  thofe  rights  to  a  third  perfon,  who 
afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them  in  Mr.  Burke's  language, 
that  they  have  tio  rights,  that  their  rights  are  already  bequeathed  to 
him,  and  that  he  will  govern  "  in  contempt"  of  them.  From  fuch 
principles,  and  fuch  ignorance.  Good  Lord  deliver  the  world  ! 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a  crov/n,  or  rather 
what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  ?  Is 
it  "  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,"  or  of  human  craft,  to  obtain 
money  from  a  nation  under  fpeclous  pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  necellary 
to  a  nation  ?  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  neceffity  conlift,  what  fervices 
does  it  perform,  what  is  its  builnefs,  and  what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth 
the  virtue  coniiit  in  the  metaphor,  or  in  the  man  ?  Doth  the  goldfmith 
that  makes  the  crown,  make  the  virtue  alio  ?  Doth  it  operate  like 
Forrunatus's  wifhing  cap,  or  Harlequin's  wooden  I'word?  Doth  it 
nsake  a  man  a  conjuror  ?  In  fine,  what  is  it  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  fome- 
thing  going  much  out  of  falhion,  failing  into  ridicule,  and  rejected 
in  fonie  countries,  both  as  unneceifary  and  expenfive.  In  America  it 
is  confidered  as  an  abfurdity,  and  in  France  it  has  fo  far  declined,  that 
the  gDodneis  of  the  man,  and  the  refpedt  for  his  perfonal  character, 
are  the  only  things  that  preierve  the  appearance  of  its  exiftence. 

If  Government  be  v.aiat  Mr.  Burke  defcribes  it,  "  a  contrivance  of 
human  wifdom,"  i  might  aik  him,  if  wifdom  "vvas  at  fich  a  lov/  ebb 
in  England,  that  it  was  become  necellary  to  import  it  from  Holland 
and  from  Hanover  ?  But  I  will  do  the  country  the  juftice  to  fay,  that 
was  not  the  cafe  ;  and  even  if  it  was,  it  miftook  the  cargo.  The 
wifdom  of  every  country,  when  properly  exerted,  is  fufficient  for  all 
its  purpofes  ;  and  there  could  exilt  no  more  real  occafion  in  England 
to  have  fent  for  a  Dutch  Stadtholder,  or  a  German  Elector,  than  there 
was  in  America  to  ha^•e  done  a  limilar  thing.  If  a  country  does  not 
«aderftaud  its  own  affairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  underftand  them, 
who  knows  neither  its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its  language  ?  If  there 
exifted  a  man  fo  tranfcendcntly  wife  above  all  others,  that  his  wifdom 
was  necedary  to  inftrucl  a  nation,  fome  reafon  might  be  offered  for 
monarchy  ;  but  when  we  call  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  obferve 
how  every  part  underftands  its  own  affairs  ;  and  when  we  look  around 
tlie  world,  and  fee  that  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kings  are  the 
inoft  inficinificant  in  capacity,  our  vcafon  cannot  fail  to  aflcus — What 
are  tbofe  men  kept  fcr  ? 
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'On  the  various  forms  of  govermnent^  the  downfall  of  hereditary  pcvjer,  and 
the  progrefs  of  revolutiou-pr'nictbies. 

Rcafon  and  ignoi'ance,  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  influence  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind.  If  either  of  thefe  can  be  rendered  fufficiently 
extenfive  in  axountry,  the  machinery  of  government  goes  ealily  on. 
Reafon  obeys  itfelf ;  and  ignorance  fubmits  to  whatever  is  dilated 
to  it. 

The  two  modes  of  government  which  prevail  in  the  v/orld,  are, 
firjl,  government  by  eleftion  and  reprefeniation  :  Secondly,  govern- 
ment by.  hereditary  fucceflion.  The  former  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  republic  ;  the  latter  by  that  of  m.onarchy  and  ariitocra- 

Thofe  two  diftincl  and  oppofite  forms,  erecl  themfclves  on  the  two 
diftinct  and  oppofite  bafes  of  reafon  and  ignorance. — As  the  exercife 
of  Government  requires  talents  and  abilities,  and  as  talents  and  abil- 
ities cannot  have  hereditary  defcent,  it  is  evident  that  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflion requires  a  belief  from  man,  to  which  his  reafon  cannot  fub- 
fcribe,  and  which  can  only  be  eftiibliffied  upon  his  ignorance  ;  and  the 
more  ignorant  any  country  is^  the  better  it  is  fitted  for  this  fpecies  of 
government. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  a  well  ccnflituted  republic,  re- 
quires no  belief  from  man  beyond  what  his  reafon  can  give.  He  fees 
the  rationale  of  the  \vhole  fyftem,  its  origin  and  its  operation  ;  and  as 
it  is  beft  fupported  when  befl  underflood,  the  human  faculties  aft  with 
boldnef?,  and  acquire,  under  this  form  of  government,  a  gigantic 
manlinefs. 

As,  therefore,  each  of  thofe  forms  acts  on  a  diitcrent  bafc,  the  one 
moving  freely  by  the  aid  of  reafon,  the  other  by  ignorance  ;  we  have 
next  to  confider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment which  is  called  mixed  government,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
ludicroufly  ftiled,  a  government  oithis,  that,  and  t'other. 

The  moving  power  in  this  fpecies  of  government,  is,  of  neceffity, 
corruption.  However  imperfed;  eledlion  and  reprefentation  may  be 
in  mixed  governments,  they  ftill  give  exercife  to  a  greater  portion  of 
reafon  than  is  convenient  to  the  hereditary  part;  and  therefore  it 
becomes  neceflary  to  buy  the  reafon  up.  A  mixed  government  is  an 
imperfe6i:  every-thing,  cementing  and  foldering  the  difcordant  parts 
together  by  corruption,  toad  as  a  whole.  Ivl,r.  Burke  appears  hioh- 
iy  dilguiled,  that  France,  fince  fhe  had  refolved  on  a  revolution,  did 
not  adopt  what  he  calls  "  A  Britijh  Conjiitution i"  and  the  regretful 
jnanner  in  whichhe  exprefles  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  implies  a  fuf- 
picion,  that  the  Britilh  conftitution  needed  fomething  to  keep  its  de- 
fers in  countenance. 

In  m.ixed  governments  there  is  no  rcfponfibility  :  the  parts  cover 
each  other  till  refponfibility  is  Icfl ;  and  the  corruption  which  moves 
the  machine,  contrives  at  the  fame  time  its  own  efcape.  When  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  king  can  do'  no  wrong,  it  places  hinx  in  a 
ftate  of  fimilar  fecurity  with  that  of  ideots  and  pcrfons  infane,  and  re- 
fponfibility is  out  of  the  queftion  with  refpe6t  to  hinilelf.  It  then  de- 
fccnds  upon  the  minifter,  who  fhelters  himfelf  under  a  majority  rn 
parliament^  which,  by   places,  penfioni,  and  corrupticn,   he  ceh  al- 
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ways  commard  ;  and  that  mnjority  juftifies  itfelf  by  the  fame  authori- 
ty with  which  it  protects  the  mir.irter.  In  this  rotatory  motion,  re- 
fponlibility  is  thrown  otffrom  the  parts,  and  from  the  whole. 

When  there  is  a  part  in  government  wiiich  can  do  no  wrong,  it 
implies  that  it  does  nothing  ;  and  is  only  the  machine  of  another 
power,  by  whofe  advice  and  diredion  it  adts.  What  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  kin^  in  mixed  governments,  is  the  cabinet  ;  and  as  the  cabi- 
net is  always  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  the  members  juftifying  in 
one  character  what  they  advife  and  a6t  in  another,  a  mixed  govern- 
ment becomes  a  continual  enigma;  entailing  upon  a  country,  by  the 
quantity  of  corruption  necellary  to  folder  the  parts,  the  cxpence  of 
{npporting  all  the  forms  of  government  at  once,  and  finally  refolving 
itfelf  into  a  government  by  committee;  in  which  the  advifers,  the 
atlors,  the  approvers,  the  juftifiers,  the  perfons  refponfible,  and  the 
perfons  rot  refponfible,  are  the  fame  perfons. 

When  men  are  fpoken  of  as  kings  and  fubjefts,  or  when  government 
is  mentioned  under  the  cliltinct  or  combined  heads  of  monarchy,  a- 
rillocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  reafoning  man  is  to  under- 
ftand  by  the  terms  ?  If  there  really  exifted  in  the  world  two  or  more 
diftinct  and  feparate  elements  of  human  power,  we  fliould  then  fee 
the  feveral  origins  to  which  thofe  terms  would  defcriptively  apply  : 
but  as  there  is  but  one  fpecies  of  man,  there  can  be  but  one  element 
of  human  power;   and  that  element  is  man  hirafelf. 

When  men  think  of  what  government  is,  they  muft  neceflarily  fup- 
pofe  it  to  pofl'efs  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objetis  and  matters  upon 
^vhich  its  authority  is  to  be  exercifed.  In  this  view  of  government, 
the  republican  fyftem,  as  eftablilhed  by  America  and  France,  operates 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  knowledge  necefiary  to 
the  intereft  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  center,  which  the 
parts  by  reprefentation  form  :  J^ut  the  old  governments  are  on  a 
conftruction  that  excludes  knowledge  as  well  as  happinefs  ;  govern- 
ment by  monks,  who  know  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of 
a  convent,  is  as  confident  as  government  by  kings. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  enlightened  (late  of 
mankind,  that  hereditary  Governments  are  verging  to  their  decline, 
and  that  Revolutions  on  the  broad  bafis  of  national  fovereignty,  and 
Government  by  reprefentation,  are  making  their  way  in  i^urope,  it 
would  be  an  aft  of  wiulom  to  anticipate  their  approach,  and  produce 
Revolutions  by  reafon  and  accommodation,  rather  than  commit  them 
to  the  ifl'ue  of  convullions. 

From  what  we  now  fee,  nothing  of  reform  in  the  political  world 
ought  to  be  held  improbable.  It  is  an  age  of  Revolutions,  in  which 
every  thing  may  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  Courts,  by  which 
the  fyftem  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke  a  confederation  of  Nations 
to  aboiifh  it  :  and  a  European  Congrefs,  to  patronize  the  progreft 
of  free  Government,  and  promote  the  civilization  of  Nations  with 
each  other,  is  an  event  nearer  in  probability,  than  once  were  the  re- 
volutioas  and  alliance  of  France  and  America. 
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Wi S'D oM  and  Tji  u  t  h  ;  /f«  A l l e g o r  y  ,  in  tivo  Parts. 
Part  Second. 

(Concluded  from  page  'I50.^ 

ON  a  certain  afternoon,  when  Contemplation  was  gone  out  to 
vilit  a  poor  fick  neighbour,  who  had  no  money  to  pay  a  nurfe. 
Cunning  entered  her  chamber,  where  hung  the  mirror  of  Truth. 
When  Wifdom,  Contemplation,  Honefty,  Sincerity,  and  Content 
looked  in  this  extraordinary  mirror  it  refiefted  their  features  rather 
more  pleahng  than  nature.  But  it  had  a  very  contrary  etreit  on  the 
countenance  of  mafter  Cunning  ;  for  it  heightened  every  feature  in 
a  difagreeable  way,  and  made  them  look  quite  ugly.  'l.  his  he  had  of- 
ten obferved,  and  he  vowed  in  his  own  mind,  vengeance  on  tlie  mirror: 
He  was  determined  to  break  it,  and  throw  the  blame  on  his  mon- 
key. 

Contemplation  had  locked  the  door  of  her  chamber,  Avhen  ihe  went 
out  J  but  he  had  a  maftcr-key  for  every  room  in  the  houfe.  He  went 
firft  to  the  window  and  broke  a  pane  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  monkey  had  forced  his  way  in  there  ;  he  then  applied  his  Ham- 
mer, with  a  hearty  good  will,  to  the  object  of  his  revenge ;  but  to 
his  extreme  aftoniflnnent,  every  blow  that  he  gave  it  feemed,  if 
poflible,  to  add  to  its  ludre,  till  it  fhone  at  lalt  fo  bright,  and  dazzled 
his  eyes  fo  much,  that  he  was  almoft  blinded  with  its  rays.  At  lalt  he 
exerted  all  his  colletted  powers,  determined  to  give  one  ponderous 
Uroke,  which  he  thought  no  brittle  materials  couid  refill:.  JSo  foon- 
er  had  the  pigmy  given  this  (in  his  own  idea)  giant-blow,  than  his  hair 
iiood  on  end,  and  his  knees  fhook,  for  a  voice  was  heard,  from  the 
mirror,  to  pronounce  the  following  words  : 

"  Forbear  rafli  youth,  each  effort's  vain  ; 
My  native  virtue  I  retain  : 
By  Jove's  own  hand  my  fubftance  made 
No  art  can  foil,  nor  force  pervade. 

Wifdom  one  day  gave  Cunning  an  exercife  to  write  ;  and  the 
theme  propofed  was,  the  beauty  of  genuine  fimplicity.  He  finifhed 
it  pretty  foon,  and  read  it  off  very  fluently  to  Wifdom.  Contempla- 
tion knew  that  it  was  one  of  her  old  exercifes,  that  Ihe  had  performed 
when  her  mamma  lived  on  earth  ;  and  that  by  fome  means  her  brother 
had  ftolen  it,  and  adopted  It  as  his  own  ;  and  though  fhe  would  not 
herfelf  have  done  fo,  on  any  account,  flie  made  excufes  for  his  youth, 
and  would  not  betray  him. 

They  were  at  this  time  collected  in  her  bower  ;  and  Cunuing  fat 
-writing,  with  his  back  to  Wifdom,  and  his  face  to  tlr-  i^iirror  of 
Truth,  at  the  time  he  was  pretending  to  compofe  this  th^fis.  And 
every  word  that  he  wrote  could  be  diflinctly  read  by  Wifdom.  in  tais 
extraordinary  mirror,  which  was  eveutually  doomed  to  be  the  bane  of 
Cunning. 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  rl.  No.  4.  F  f  2 
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There  was  that  evening,  a  fervant  going  to  the  Mount  of  Vanity. 
Cunning  was  never  permitted  to  write  aliy  thing  to  his  mother,  but 
what  underwent  the  infpeftion  of  Wifdom  ;  fo  he  laid  hold  of  that 
hour  to  write  a  letter,  while  he  was  pretending  to  compoie  his  exer- 
cife.     The  contents  of  this  epiftle  were  as  follow  : 

'■     '    D  E  A  R    M  A  M  M  A,  '■■  ./■  '''"    'f''  "■'.     " '■^  ,    '-'' 

Ik  you  have  any  compsiflion  on.y©ur  poor  ^ear  h(yy,  contrive  fomc 
plaulible  pretence  to  get  him  from  this  horrid  place  :  I  hate  the  dull 
precepts  of  the  old  dotard  my  father,  I  do  not  comprehend  their  dif- 
tant  meanings  :  and  as  for  the  prude,  my  half  fifter,  Ihe  is  a  precife 
artccted  piece  of  ftufr,  always  (taring  up  to  the  heavens,  and  talking 
to  Sincerity  and  Content  about  the  Elyfian  lields,and  fuch  vilionary  non- 
fenfe.  If  any  of  them  are  fick,  oh  tliey  are  going  to  be  happy,  they 
crv;  in  the  .r_ly(ian  fields  !  and  if  they  hear  of  any  misfortune  that 
befalls  any  of  their  friends,  oh  !  it  is  no  matter,  all  is  to  be  made  up 
in  thofe  Elyfian  fields,  the  produdtionof  their  own  romantic  brains  i 
Our  girls,  Wit  and  fancy,  though  they  are  fometimes  very  crofs  and 
fcoid,  hit  my  tafte  much  better  than  thefe  infipid  things.  And  as  for 
old  Honefty,  who  rules  the  roaft  here,  I  believe  he  never  told  a  fib  in 
his  davs.  'riieyare  a  curious  groupe  altogether  ;  and  when  I  get  home 
I  expecl  fine  fun  in  taking  oif  the  whole  family,  which  I  can  do  to  a 
nicety. 

However,  I  do  not  wifli  to  break  with  them  publicly,  as  I  know 
there  are  fome  people  who  will  value  me  the  more  for  having  receiv- 
ed an  education  under  my  father's  roof,  with  all  thefe  oddities;  though 
young  as  I  am,  1  will  venture  to  afl'ert,  that  I  could  teach  many  to 
make  a  fortune,  where  Wifdom  and  his  votaries  would  ftarve  ;  for 
v/hat  with  the  mirror  and  fcales,  which  latter  old  Honefty  is  forev- 
er poiiing  and  trimming,  almoft  every  thing  that  is  fniart  and  clevei* 
15  reprobated.     But  I  am  in  hafte,  fo  adieu. 

J  !^°  S',-  Tell  Stratagem  it  would  be  a  nice  fcheme  to  come  and  run 
away  with  Contemplation  ;  and  I  will  help  to  fteal  her  away  :  And 
then  I  know  Wifdom  will  offer  a  great  reward  to  the  perfon  whofliall 
brin^  her  home.  I  can  get  one  who  will  do  that,  lb  that  we  fhall 
Ihare  the  gains,  and  he  be  never  the  wifer ;  for  I  can,  at  any  time, 
out-quirk  him.  I.don't  wonder  he  loves  Contemplation,  for  fhe  is, 
in  mind  and  perfon,  the  very  fpawn  of  himfelf. 

But  when  I  fee  Stratagem  I  will  lay  the  whole  plan,  and  he  may 
improve  on  it,  for  I  know  he  is  very  cute.  It  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  know  how  I  have  contrived  to  write  this  letter,  without 
V/ifdom's  leeing  it.  But  here  is  a  poftfcript,  as  long  as  one  of  my  Af- 
ter Contemplation's,  when  fhe  writes  to  her  bofom  friend,  Seraphina, 
'  or  fornf  f'^vll,^^^^;?^^*  -T-^^y  j^^^.  l^oih  eternal  fcribblers. 
blori^uori'^H  7b3-tirtiai'9fi  mofi^gj'"  ^^ieu. 
.  ..  'bn.  ,.n:ra(l  .r'r  .d  nrorfv/  ..    ^ oar  ever  ^uti^Hbn, 

Placid  Crmej,  CmJ^m^^^}9:^^Jh•m^^y.^^^„i  h<u  -,,olt':3/ 
Arcadian  Fields {/ynouknous  "With 'Stufidity^) 
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He  was  on  the  jjolnt  blF''fQl3trig".  up  this  curious  BBlet,  -when  Wif- 
dom  caft  his  eyes  toward  the  mirror,  and  read  everj  word  of  the  a- 
bove,  as  before  hinted. 

From  that  moment,  Wifdom  faw  that  his  fon  was  incorrigible. 
Then  with  a  fedate,  but  determined  afpe6t,  he  addrefled  him  as  fol- 
lows ;  **  Go,  ingrate  1  go  from  my  prefence ;  thou  badge  of  thy 
mother's  infamy  and  my  weaknefs.  Go,  finifh  your  wretched  educa- 
tion, in  the  regions  where  you  firft  drew  breath  I 

Numerous,  too  numerous,  will  ^rove  your  deluded  followers  ;  but 
fooner  or  later  they  will  repent  their  unhappy  choice:  for  although 
you  have  a  prodigious  ready  knack  at  eluding  a  prefent  evil,  fo 
fhort-fighted  and  mole-eyed  are  you,  that  by  that  means  you  are  con- 
tinually accumulating  lading  and  heavy  troubles,  which  are  beyond 
your  penetration  to  ward  off.  Shifting  and  evading  are  the  utmofi: 
boundaries  of  your  limited  capacity. 

While  integrity,  generofity,  and  that  internal  peace  and  felf-re- 
verence,  which  arife  from  confcious  innocence,  and  a  well  fpent 
life,  are,  and  ever  will  be^  ftr angers  to  the  bofom  both  of  you  and  the 
j)upils,  who  Ihall  direct  their  maxims  by  the  rules  which,  with  bitter 
grief,  I  fee  you  will  hereafter  teach  to  thonfands. 
■  With  the  moft  heart  rending  auguifh  I  now  deplore,  that  one  un- 
guarded moment  of  mine  brought  into  being  fo  depraved  a  charac- 
ter ;  for  I  mufl:  tell  you,  that  the  fhare  of  celeftial  fpirit  that  you  de- 
rive from  me,  will  give  you  powers,  though  perverted  fadly,  which 
you  never  could  have  attained,  had  you  fprung  from  Falfhood  and 
an  inferior  father. 

Cunning  fneaked  off  abafhed,  but  not  convinced,  well  pleafed  that 
he  had  efcaped  a  whipping,  which  he  thought  v/ould  have  inevitablv 
been  the  confequencc  of  the  contents  of  his  letter  being  difcover- 
*ed, 

Honefty,  who  brought  him  two  years  before  to  the  greVe,  was  ap- 
pointed to  condu6l  him  home.  That  faithful  fervant  begged  that  all 
his  trumpery  might  go  with  him,  as  none  of  his  matters  would  be 
valued  in  the  Placid  Grove,  fo  the  monkey  v/as  taken  under  one 
arm,  and  a  box  under  the  other,  containing  his  bird-lJnie,  Fi(h-baits, 
decoys,  gins,  fnares,  traps,  and  inftruments  of  torture  ;  for  Konefty 
faid  it  did  no  good  to  burn  them,  as  Stratagem  and  Cunning  could, 
and  would,  foon  fet  their  heads  to  work,  and  make  others  as  bad. 

Honefty  condufted  him  to  the  confines  of  the  Placid  Grove,  but 
not  a  ftep  farther  would  he  go  :  And  Cunning  fauntered  home  to 
his  mamma,  whom  he  told  that  he  was  difmifled  from  his  late  abode, 
for  fpeaking  with  refpecl  and  affection  of  her.  This  fiie  readily 
credited,  and  was  pleafed  with  this  proof  of  aifeciion  in  her  fon. 
There  Cunning  lived  fome  years  with  his  mother,  and  when  he  came 
to  man's  eftate  he  erefted  a  large  academy,  and  invited  fcholars,  of 
all  ages  and  ranks  of  life,  to  whom  he  lectnred  :  His  houfehold  con- 
fifted  of  his  own  relations,  from  whom  he  was  fprung,  and  to  whom 
he  was  related  by  the  mother's  fide.  Firft,  his  grand-father  and  grand- 
mother. Self-love  and  Subtllty.  Second,  his  mother  Fallhood  ;  then 
his  nurfe  Diflimulation,and  herfuppofed  father. Hypocrify,  with  Stra- 
tagem her  fon. 
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When  the  mount  of  Vanity  becameib  formidable,  Wifddm  thought 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  let  up  foraething  in  the  public  way,  in 
order  to  cosntcract  the  machinations  of  his  neighbour.  He  was  re- 
lortcd  to  by  a  iew  choice  fpirits.  Several  of  Wifdom's  fcholars,  who 
had  been  bat  a  fliort  time  with  him,,  defer  ted  over  to  the  Mount  of 
Vanity  ;  but  noijie,  after  tiiey  h9.d  ftudied  a  courle  of  years  under  his 
roof. 

Very  few  however  of  the  pupils  of  Cunning  came  to  be  profelytes 
to  the  fchool  of  vVildom;  for  their  e^\rly  years  were  fo  contaminated 
with  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount;  that 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  relifh  the  calm  and  refined  fentiments, 
■which  prevailed  in  the  Placid  Grove  ;  and  the  difmtereiled  maxims 
fo  oppofed  to  Seif-Love  and  his  offspring. 

Vv'ifdom  enlarged  his  family  alfo,  when  he  erefted  this  fchool.  His 
parents,  Experience  and  Patience,  came  from  above  to  aflill  him,  and 
his  fpouie,  rrutn,  with  her  mojliQr,  Simplicity,  took  a  part  of  the 
academy  with  Contemplation.        ^'     ■ 

Before  the  breach  grew  fo  wide  between  the  mount  and  grove,  a 
very  fage  buftling  female,  who  lived  exactly  half  way  between  the 
two  families,  undertook  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  parties.  But 
ihe,  in  tnis  negotiation,  made  fuch  frequent  and  long  vihts  to  the  two 
contending  powers,  that  flie  was  fufpected  by  both  fides,  as  leaning 
too  niiich  to  the  enemy  ;  fo  flie  loit  all  her  influence,  and  left  them  in 
difguft.     Her  name  was  Prudcntia. 

Vv'-ifdom,  in  all  his  lectures,  had  his  offspring  in  view,  that  he  might 
counteraA  his  pemicioas  maxims.  In  one  of  his  lettures,  he  deliver- 
ed himfelf  in  words  that  many  centuries  afterwards,  were  adopted 
by  a  right  reverend  father  of  the  Engllfh  church,  ia  a  difcourfe  he 
gave  to  the  fcholars  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  when  he  meant 
to  guard  them  againft  the  poifon,  which,  in  a  poliihed  ftyle  and  ipe- 
cious  garbjV/as  conveyed  in  certain  modern  celebrated  letters,  from  a 
right  noble  lord  to  his  fon,  which  he  thus  charadrerizes. 

"  Adulation  to  thofe  we  deipife  ;   courtefy  to  thofe  -We  hate  ;  con- 
nexions without  friendfliip  ;  profeflions  without  meaning;    good-hu- 
jnour  without  benevolence;  good-manners  without  morals ;  appear- 
£  ^ ,  ances  faved,  and  realities  facriSced." 

j,u  ?  Anotiier  modern,  and  ineflimable  writer,  has  come  acrofs  fome  of 
IfifK  thofe  lectures  of  Wildom,  and  taken  many  paflages  from  them,  a- 
to  iA  mongd  v/hich  is  the  following. 

;■,(.,  **  Criminal  or  nut  criminal,  artifices  are  always  dangerous,  and 
frequently  fatal.  Diffimulation  can  hardly,  in  any  cafe,  be  innocent, 
and  plain  fmcerity  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  beft  policy.  It  is 
the  natural  fyftem  of  capacious  fouls,  and  a  certain  indication  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  minds  and  genius  of  thofe  who  adopt  it." 

!»nrdiod  ^uj  ixif^h&.iBawiiy  and  luhabitants^^  of  the  Placid  Grove. 

Wifdom,  the  fon  of  Experience  and  Patience.  Truth,  wife  to  Wif- 
dom,  daughter  of  Jove  and  Simplicity.  Contemplation,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Wifdom  and  Truth.  I,ngc,naij  y,  pupil  to  V/ifdom,  in  early  days, 
in  the  grove.    'Horiefty,  Conteht,  a,nd  Sincerity,  donietUcs  to  Wif- 
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dom  and  Truth.     Wit  .aad^Eancy:,  fonnerly  in  their  fervice,  but  dif- 
niifled  for  mifdenieanourssfro!  qo  iti  Oi.  airi 

Inhabitants  of  the  Mount  of  Vanity. 
Falfhood,  daughter  of  Self-I.ove  and  Subtilty.  Cunning,  illegitimate 
fon  to  Wifdom  and  Falffaood.  Diifimularion,  fofte .  -mother  to  Cun- 
ning, and  natural  daughter  to  Hypocrify  and  Subtilty.  Strata- 
gem, fofter-brother  to  Canning,  and  fon  to  Diffimulation^  his  com- 
panion in  youth.  Wit  and  Fancy,  inhabitants  of  the  mount;,  and 
handmaids  to  Falfhood,  formerly  in  the  fervice  of  Wifdom  and 
Truth,  bat  difmifled  from  their  employ  for  indifcretions. 

.I/ti7q';t1w  PULCHERIA. 

Montgojnery  County, 'I'i^kV '^i^' 

FOR    Th|^'^.N'^[VERS  AL    ASYLUM. 

History  of  the   A-iMJifiR  ican    Revolution. 

(Cont'mued  frojnpage  ij^J 

1776  'TP'HE  a%vful  day  nor/ approached,  on  which  the  colonies 
A  were  to  be  feparated,  for  ever,  from  that  country, 
which,  till  very  lately,  they  had  regarded  with  all  the  fond  folicitude 
of  filial  attachment.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin  and 
language;  by  a  lunilarity  of  manners  and  cuftoms;  and,  as  they  had 
long  been  taught  to  oelieve,  by  a  participation  of  freedom,  and  a 
common  intereft  in  every  publick  meafure,  Avhich  affected  either 
country,  the  colonifts  had  hitherto  joined  in  oppofing  the  enemies  of 
Britain,  with  as  much  enthufiafm  as  had  been  manife(l:ed  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  themfelves.  They  gloried  in  the  name  and  privileges 
of  EngliiJimen  ;  and  nothing  but  the  reiterated  injuries  and  infults 
they  experienced,  could  have  induced  them  to  renounce,  for  ever,  a 
connection  which  had  always  been  dear  to  them.  But  there  was  no 
middle  courfe  to  be  obferved.  Independence,  and  an  unconditional 
fubmiffion  to  the  mandates  of  a  Britifh  m-miftry  and  the  reftrictions  of 
a  Britifh  parliament,  were  placed  before  them.  They  might  choofe 
which  they  would,  but  a  choice  muil  be  made.  This  being  the  cafe, 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  they  preferred  independence,  with  all  its 
probable  difficulties  and  dangers,  prefent  and  remote,  to  a  ftate  of  cer- 
tain and  abject  flavery.  Many  felt  an  anxious  regret  at  parting,  as  it 
were,  with  an  ancient  parent ;  but  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice  and  cruelty 
of  Britain  had  now  changed  affection  into  refentment,  in  the  bofoms 
of  a  great  majority  of  the;  Amei'icans. 

The  motion  for  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  independent  was 
firft  made  in  Congrefs,  by  Richard  Kenry  Lee^  of  Virginia,  on  the: 
feventh  of  June.  This,  however,  hadbeen  in  contemplation  for  fome 
time,  and  was  now  generally  expected  to  take  place.     In  the  difcuf- 
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fion  of  this  great  fubjetl,  all  the  powers  of  ingenuity  and  of  elo- 
quence were  difplayed.  It  was  warmly  '  oppofed  by  ibme,  and  as 
ftreuuoully  fupported  by  others.  At  the  head  of  the  fpeakers  rn  op-' 
poiition  to  the  meafure,  was  Mr.  Dickenfon,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Farmer's  Lettdn.  This  gentleman  had  long  hoped  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, upon  terms  mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries  ;  and  was 
ftill  unwilling  to  renounce  this  expectation.  Mr.  John  Adams  (now 
Vice-Prelide.it  of  the  United  States)  was. a  warm  and  leading  advo- 
cate for  independence.  He  began  a  bold  and  animated  fpeech  on 
this  occauon  by  invoking  the  god  of  eloquence  ;  and  proceeded  to 
urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  independence.  He  ftated,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  in  favour  of  the  meafure  ;  that  foreign 
affiftance,  which  was  abfolutely  neceilary,  could  not  he  obtained 
without  this  previous  ftep  ;  and  that  the  profpefts  of  confequent  hap- 
pinefs  and  glory  rendered  the  declaration  of  independence  as  defire- 
able  as  it  was  now  become  neceflary.  Mr  Dickenfon,  in  reply,  be- 
gan by  invoking  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  to  render  all  his  argu- 
ments inetfectual,  if  the  propofed  meafure  were  advantageous  to  the 
colonies.  He  thought,  however,  the  war  might  be  profecuted  with 
equal  vigour  without  it  ;  that  it  would  divide  the  Americans,  and  u- 
Hite  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  afiiirances  of  foreign  affift- 
ance  fhould  previoully  be  obtained,  and  (Hpulated  as  a  condition  of  de- 
claring the  colonies  independent  ;  and  that  great  dangers  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  difputes  fubfifting  between  feveral  of  the  colo- 
nies, unlefs  thofe  difputes  were  accommodated  before  they  call  off  the 
authority  of  that  tribunal  which  had  hitherto  been  their  common 
umpire.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  however,  after  a  long  and  full  difcuf- 
fion,  the  motion  for  declaring  the  colonies  independent,  was  carried 
by  an  almofl;  unanimous  vote. 

The  much  celebrated  declaration  of  American  independence,  fign- 
cd  by  tlie  feveral  members,  on  this  occafion,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  and  was  exprefled  in  the  following  terms. 

**  When,  in  the  courfe  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neceffary  for 
on«  people  to  diflblve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
withanother,  and  to  aflume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  fepa^ 
Kate  and  equal  ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  refpeft  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  fhould  declare  the  caufes  wliich  impel  them  to  the  fe- 
paration.  ' 

We  hold  thefe  trtfths  to  be  felf-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  e- 
qual,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unaliena- 
ble rights,  that  among  thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  hap- 

pinefs, That  to  fecure  thefe  rights,  governments  are  inftituted  a- 

mong  men,  deriving  their  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of  the  govern- 
ed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  deftruftive  of 
thefe  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolifti  it,  and  to 
inftitute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  fuch  principles-, 
and  organizing,  its  power  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them  lliall  feem  nred: 
likely  to  effect  their -fafety  and  happiriefs.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
didlate,  that  governments,  long  eftablilhed,  fhould  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  tranfient    aiufes ;    and-  »ecordingfy;  all  experience  hath 
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flxewn,  that  mankind  are  more  difpofed  to  fiiffer,  while  evils  are  fuf- 
^ferable,  than  to  right  themfclves  by  abolifhing  the  forms  to  whichi 
they  are  accuftomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abufes  and  ufurpa-' 
tions,  purfuing  invariably  the  fame  object,  evinces  a  defign  to  reduce 
them  under  abfoiute  defpotifm,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture fecurity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  fuiFerance  of  thefe  colonies^j 
and  fuch  is  now  the  neceffity  which  conftrains  them  to  alter  their  for- 
mer fyftems  of  governnient.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  king  of 
Great  Britain,  is  a  hiftory  of  repeated  injuries  and  uliirpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object,  the  eftablifliment  of  an  abfoiute  tyranny  over 
thefe  ftates.  To  prove  this,  let  fads  be  fubmitted  to  a  candid  worid.^x 

He  has  refufed  his  afleut  to  laws,  the  moft  wholcfome  and  necefla« 
ry  for  the  publick  good.  .f 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pafs  laws  of  immediate  ani$ 
prefling  importance,  unlefs  fufpended  in  their  operation,  till  his  af* 
lent  {hould  be  obtained  j  and  when  fo  fufpended,  he  has  utterly  nC'!^ 
glefted  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refufed  to  pafs  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
diftricls  of  people,  unlefs  thofe  people  would  relinquilh  the  right  of 
reprefentation  in  the  legiflature,  a  right  ineftimable  to  them,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legrflative  bodies  at  places  unufual,  uncom- 
fprtable,  and  diftant  from  the  depofitory  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  fatiguing  them  into  a  compliance  with  his  mea- 
iures. 

He  has  diflolved  reprefentative  houfes  repeatedly,  for  oppofmg 
with  manly  firmnefs,  his  invafions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refufed,  for  a  long  time  after  fuch  dillblutions,  to  caufe  o^^ 
thers  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the  legillative  powers,  incapable  of  an- 
•nihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercife  ; 
the  ftate  remaining  in  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all  the  danger  of  in- 
vafion  from  without,  and  convulfions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thefe  ftates ; 
for  that  purpofe  obftructing  the  law  for  naturalization  of  foreigners; 
refufing  to  pafs  others  to  encourage  their  migratioji  hither,  and  raifi 
ingthe  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands.  3 

He  has  obftrufted  the  adminillration  of  juftice,  by  refuiing  his  af- 
fent  to  laws  for  eftablilhing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  tlieir  falaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  fent  hither  fwarm* 
of  officers  to  harrafs  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  fubftance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  ftanding  armies,  without 
the  confent  of  our  legiflatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indepen^oic  iDf>  and  fuperi- 
or  to,  the  civil  power.  ,        ,.  ■.   ■  • 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  fubjeft  us  to  a  jurifdidtioa foreign 
to  our  conftitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  af« 
fent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legiflation  :      .-.ii;    •    r>^j, 
.  For  q^uarterin^  lar^e  bgdie^  of  armed  troops  aBiongns. : 
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Yox  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puniflnnent  for  a- 
ny  murders  which  they  Ihould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefc 
ftates  : 

Yox  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  \vorld  : 

For  impoiing  taxes  on  us  without  our  confent  : 

For  depriving  u';,  in  many  cafes  of  the  benefits,  of  trial  by  jury  : 

For  tranfporting  us  be)  ond  feas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offen- 
ces : 

For  abolifhing  the  free  fyftem  of  Englifh  laws  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  eftabliftiing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
inltrument  for  introducing  the  fame  ablblutcrule  into  thefe  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  aboliihing  our  moft  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

For  fufix«nding  our  own  legiflatures,  and  declaring  thenifelves 
inverted  with  power  to  legiflate  for  us  in  all  cafes  whatibever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  pro- 
teftion,  and  waging  war  againft  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  feas,  ravaged  our  coafts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  deftroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  tranfporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolation,  and  tyranny,  al- 
ready begun  with  circumftances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  fcarcely  par- 
ralleled  in  the  moft  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  conftrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high 
feas,  to  bear  arms  againlt  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them.felves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domeftic  infurre«9:ions  amongft  us,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  niercilefs 
Indian  favages,  whofe  knov/n  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undiftinguiihed 
deftruftion  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  ftagc  of  thefe  oppreliions  we  have  petitioned  for  redrefs, 
in  the  mod  humble  terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  anfwer- 
ed  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whofe  charader  is  thus  mark- 
ed by  every  adt  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Britllh  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attem.pts  made  by  their 
legiflature,  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurifdidion  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumftances  of  our  emigration  and  fet- 
tlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  jultice  and  magna- 
jjimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kin- 
dred, to  difavow  thefe  ufurpations,  v/hich  would  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connections  and  correfpondence.  They  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  juftice  and  of  confanguinity.  We  muft,  therefore,  ac- 
«[uiefce  in  the  neccflity,  which  denounces  our  feparation,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace, 
friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  reprcfcntatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  General  Coxigrels  allembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
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«f  the  A"s;orld  for  the  retlitude  of  our,  iutentions,  do,  In  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  th'cfe  cobnies,  foleninly  publifh 
and  declare,  that  thefe  linlircd  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  FREE  and  INDEPENDENT  STATES  ;  that  they  are  ablblvcd 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  Bri'tilh  crown  ;  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  ftate  of  Qreat  BritTn,  is,  and  ought  to-' 
be  totally  dilfolved  ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  dates,  they^^ 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace  ccntraft  alliances,  efta-' 
blifh  commerce,  and  do  all  other  ^cts  and  things  which  independent  ' 
ftates  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  fupport  of  this  declaration,  with" 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  proteftion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives^  our  fortunes,  and^  our  facred  hon^- 
our.     •         ,     .  •     .  .,  "  ' 

■  1  gaM9iTuiT3vx.«  ii;o  'io  ?.r£      Jo-H^i  Hangpck,  Prefident. 
Neiv-ffamp/bir?,    'JoCiVitr^ainleth    V/illiam    Whipple,    Matthew 

Thorntoa.         .    > ,        ; :  ,  v  ^. 

Mafachu/ais-Bay,      Samuel   Adams,  John   Adams,   Robert  Treat 

Paine,   Elbridge  Gerry. 
Rhodt-Jfland,  4src.  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery. 
CanneCTtcut,  Roger  Sherman,  Sanmel  Huntington,  William  Willi- 
ams, Oliver  Wolcot. 
Ni-uj-Tork,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingfton,  Francis  Lewis,  Lew-, 

is  Morris.    . 
New-Jerf'j,  Richard  Stockton,  John  Wltherfpoon,  Francis  Hop- 

kinfon/  io\in  Hart,  Abraham  Clark. 
Pennjyhania,  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  R-ufti,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John   Morton,  George   Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor, 
James  Wilfon,  George  Rofs. 
Delaivars,  Ccfar  Rodney,  George  Read. 
Maryland,  Samuel   Chafe,  William   Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Charles 

Carroll  of  Carrollton. 
Virginia,  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  JefFerfon, 
Benjamin   Harrifon,   Thomas  Nelfon,   jun.    Francis   Lightfoot 
Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  ;    •    rrT  ja   -._■ 

Norik-Carolina,  William   Hooper,   lo1&^\i.^Q^^^  '^p\m.V ^^Vi. 
South  Carolina,   Edward  Ptutledge,  Thoiua:?  .,^pwai:d,   jij^;  Th^^. 


mas    Lynch,  jun.     Arthur  INliddleton. 
Georgia,  Button  Gwynett,    Lyman  Hall^  George  Walton. 


i^" 


■H^V-l 


This  declaration  w^s  received  with  the  greateft  {lemonftrations  of 
joy,  by  the  warm  and  fpirited  whigs  of  America  ;   and  although  it 
detached  fome    of  the  more  timid  from  fupporting  the  oppofition  to 
Great  Britain,  it  was  neverthelefs  productive  of  great  advantages. 
It  united  the  active  friends  of  liberty  more  firmly,  and  infpired  them 
with  a  determination  to  increafe  their  exertions,  in   proportion  as 
the  object  for  which  they  were'  contending,  had  been  rendered  of  ' 
greater  magnitude-- — Formerly,  they  had  no  greater  end  in  view,    a 
than  merely  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  few  Britifh  afts  of  parliament,;-  * 
from   the  full  attainment  of  which  no  more  than  a  temporary  relief'  -' 
from  tyranny  could,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  expected,  as  fi- 
milar  laws  might  again  be  enacted  :  but  now^'tliey'wcre  in  purfult  of 

Uni.  AsY.  Fo/.  F/.  No.    4.  -G  g-    .'.,--"    .-      ■  -.: 
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national  independence,  and  confequently  would  appear  in  a  more  re- 
fpeftable  light,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  be  difpo- 
jed  to  lend  them  aihftance. 

In  Europe,  this  declaration  was  confidered  as  a  mafterly  piece  of 
compofition  ;  admirably  calculated  to  jullify  the  condu6t  of  the  A- 
mericans,  by  exhibiting,  in  a  moll  animated  and  feeling  manner,  the 
oppreffions  which  they  had  long  and  patiently  borne  ;  the  numerous 
petitions  and  rcmonftrances  which  they  had  in  vain  prefentcd  to  the 
throne  ;  the  fruitlcis  appeal  which  they  had  made  to  their  Britifli 
fellow  fubjecrs  ;  and  the  decent,  but  determined  manner,  in  which 
they  had  at  length  refolved  to  break  off,  for  ever,  all  political  con- 
nection with  a  nation,  from  which  they  had  experienced  fuch  repeat- 
ed acls  of  iujuftice  and  indignity. 

Leaving  congrefs,  for  the  prefent,  engaged  in  forming  a  fyftem  of 
general  government  for  the  Union  ;  and  tJie  feveral  ftates  employed, 
in  like  manner,  in  the  formation  and  eftablifnment  of  their  refpec- 
tive  conilitutions,  we  fhall  now  refume  our  hiilory  of  the  military  o- 
perations  of  this  eventful  campaign. 

(To  hi  continued.} 

ARTIFICE    of   a     SOUTH-AMERICAN 
INDIAN, 

A  SPANISH  traveller  met  an  Indian  in  the  middle  of  a  defert ; 
they  were  both  on  horieback.  The  Spaniard,  who  feared 
that  his  horfe  would  not  hold  out  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  becaufe 
be  w^snone  of  the  beft,  afked  the  Indian  who  had  a  young  and  ftrong 
one,  to  make  an  exchange,  but  this  he  refufed.  The  Spaniard,  upon 
this,  quarrelled  with  him  ;  in  fliort,  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  a- 
greflbr,  being  well  armed,  eafily  feized  the  horfe  he  defired,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey.  The  Indian  followed  him  as  far  as  the  neareft  ci- 
ty, and  then  went  and  complained  to  the  judge.  The  Spaniard  was 
obliged  to  appear,  and  bring  the  horfe  with  him  ;  he  treated  the  In- 
dian as  a  cheat,  affirming  that  the  horfe  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  bred  it  from  a  colt.  There  were  no  proofs  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  judge,  undetermined,  was  going  to  difmifs  the  pleaders  from  the 
court,  when  the  Indian  cried  out,  '*  The  horfe  is  mine,  and  I'll  prove 
it !"  He  immediately  took  off  his  mantle,  and  with  it  quickly  cover- 
ed the  head  of  the  animal  ;  then  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  judge — '■ — 
*'  Since  this  man,"  lays  he,  ''  affirms  that  he  has  bredthis  horfe,  com- 
mand him  to  tell,  of  which  of  his  two  eyes  he  is  blind."  The  Spani- 
ard, who  would  not  feem  to  hefitate,  inftantly  anfwered,  ''  Of  the 
right  eye."  "  He  is  neither  blind"  faid  the  Indian  '*  of  the  right  eye 
nor  of  the  left."  The  judge,  convinced  by  a  proof,  fb  ingenious  and 
decifive,  decreed  him  the  horfe,  and  the  Spaniard  was  puniffied  as  a 
robber. 
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On      PROHIBITOPvY      LAWS. 

(From  the  Count  De  Bruhl's  General  Prindples  of  Econo7ny.) 

PROHIBITIONS  are  either  on  the  exportation  of  the  produce  oi 
a  country,  or  on  the  importation  of  thofe  of  foreigners.  In  ex- 
amining the  prohibitions  on  exports,  we  (hall  be  under  no  neceflity 
to  take  up  ouv  time  refpecbing  the  exportation  of  artificial  producii- 
ons,  for  thefi-  being  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  firlt  principles  of 
political  economy,  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  any  government  can  be 
found  fo  ignorant  of  thofe  principles  as  to  adopt  any.  The  proliibi- 
tion  againll:  the  exportation  of  natural  produ£lions  ought  to  be  pla- 
ced under  the  faine  predicament  ;  there  only  then  remains  for  us  to 
examine  the  reftriftions  on  the  exportation  of  provifions  and  raw 
materials. 

However  true  it  may  be,  that  a  country,  whofe  only  commerce 
confifts  in  the  fale  of  its  provifions  to  foreigners,  deprives  itfelf  of  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  what  tlieir  provifions  fup- 
port  elfewhere,  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  we  mull  have  re- 
courfe  to  prohibitions  againll  the  exportation  of  the  difpofeable 
excefs  of  the  fubfiftences  of  any  country,  in  order  to  keep  them 
within  herfelf :  the  remedy  in  this  cafe  would  be  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe. 

For  if  it  is  againft  the  intereft  of  a  country  to  trade  only  with  its 
own  provifions,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  fo  to  prohibit  that  fale, 
becauie  the  demand  for  any  article  is  the  fource  of  its  abundance.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  only  courfc  to  take  is,  to  encourage  every 
fpecies  of  labour  and  Induftry.  A  government  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  will  find  a  number  of  expedients  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  their  fuperfluous  provifions,  fuch  as  being  affiftant  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  manufactures,  the  produce  of  which  are  in  dai- 
ly demand  among  its  fubjefts  ;  granting  privileges,  or  giving  boun- 
ties to  inventors  of  arts  and  trades,  which  will  employ  a  futficient 
number  of  workmen  to  confume  that  excefs  of  provifions  which  ufed 
to  be  exported  ;  lince,  therefore,  provifions  are  fo  indifpenfibly  ne- 
cefTary,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  fcarcity  is  alone  fufficient  to  caufe 
the  moft  alarming  dlforders,  every  well-adminiftered  (late  ought,  by 
a  permanent  law,  to  fix  a  certain  price,  and  on  exceeding  thereof,  the 
exportation  fliould  be  fufpended.  It  feems  to  me,  that,  by  this  means, 
they  would,  on  one  hand,  prevent  the  danger  of  infurreftion,  which 
the  apprehenfions  of  a  famine  occafion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  do  no  injury  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  expli- 
cation of  this  idea  will  form  the  fubjed;  of  a  particular  chapter  on  the 
police  of  grain. 

The  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  without  involv- 
ing fuch  ill  confequences  as  thofe  we  have  ju(l  been  confiderlng,  refem- 
bles  them,  neverthelefs,  by  the  fame  pernicious  tendency  to  throvr 
difcouragement  on  that  fpecies  of  produce,  and  confequently  to  dimi- 
nifh,  in  proportion,  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  thofe  arti- 
cles ;  for  although  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  a  country  not  t* 
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export  any  but  manufliclurcd  articles,  yet  it  certainly  would  not  be 
a  means  to  bencHttlic  condition  of  it,  to  deprive  it  of  one  part  of  tlic 
materials  of  its  connncrcc.  If  England,  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  her  wool,  has  not  experienced  tliis  inconvenience,  it  is  becaufa 
when  the  prohibition  took  place,  her  nianafadures  were  already  fuf- 
ficicatly  eltabliilied,  to  employ  the  rich  produce  of  her  vaft  cultiva- 
tions :  but  if,  in  the  prefent  Itate  of  Ruflia,  Ihe  was  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  her  hemp  and  tar,  with  a  view  to  iucreafe  her  rope  works, 
aucl  to  conftrucr  a  greater  nmnbcr  of  fliips,  would  fhe  not,  by  fuch 
greedincfs,  expofe  hcrfelf  to  the  rifl<  of  diminifiiing  the  produce  o-f 
two  articles,  with  which  that  empire  carries  on  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce,  and  the  profit  on  which  will  condusit  her,  much 
more  aliiircdij,  to  the  deiired  end  of  extending  her  navigation,  and 
uuginenting  the  induftry  of  her  inhabitants  ? 

i'hc  laws  prohibiting  importations,^  to  the  examination  of  which 
we  are  now  proceeding,  extend  alfo  over  four  different  objeds, 
viz.  On  proviiions,  raw  materials,  natural  productions,  and  manu- 
factures. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  me  that  the  importation  of  fuch  provifions 
as  do  not  rival  the  produce,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every  fpecies  of 
duty  or  reftric^tion  ;  this  is  a  confcquence  of  the  following  principle, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  and  the  increafe  of 
their  number,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  the  means 
of  fubnlliencc. 

It  is  alfo  very  evident,  that  the  Importation  of  all  articles  which 
fupply  materials  for  national  induftry,  ought  never  to  be  reftrained  ; 
but  articles  of  luxury,  and  all  artificial  produclions,  ought  they  to 
enjoy  the  fame  liberty  \  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  qaeftions  on  which 
there  cxift  different  fentiments.  The  arguments  of  thofe  who  lean 
towards  a  prohibition  of  thofe  articles  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing propofition.  A  country  that  does  not  prevent  the  importation 
mull  pay  the  value  of  them  ,  now  this  value  can  only  be  paid  two 
ways,  by  money,  or  by  goods  :  if  money,  this  is  either  the  produre 
of  the  mines  of  the  country  which  purchafes,  or  what  is  produced  by 
her  commerce  with  other  people.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  nation  pays  annu- 
ally to  another  one  million  for  articles  of  luxury,  which  Ihe  purcha- 
fes of  her,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  purchaling  nation 
carries  on  a  moft  deitruftive  commerce,  w-hich  it  is  her  interell  to  re- 
duce as  much  as  flie  can,  by  laying  on  it  the  ftrongeft  reftridions.  On 
this  occafion,  wemuft  firft  remark  the  iniufiiciency  of  fuch  reftriftions, 
and  afterwards  confider,  that  the  money  with  which  the  purchafing 
country  fatisiies  her  balance  is,  in  every  imaginable  cafe,  the  produce 
of  tlie  labour  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  if  it  fliould  happen, 
that  the  latter  fnould  employ  in  the  produclion  of  that  fum  (permit 
mc  that  expreffion)  either  more  workmen  or  more  miners,  than  the 
felling  country  has  employed  indutlrious  people  for  producing  the  im- 
ported etfeccs,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  real  advantage  of  this  trade 
is  not  on  the  fide  of  the  former  ? 

I  confefs  this  concluilon  appears  to  me  indifputable  ;  yet  I  fliall  not 
be  the  lefs  ready  to  agree,  that  if  the  purchafing  country,  by  other 
jncans,  fuch  as  the  increafe  of  induftry  in  her  inhabitants,  can  retain 
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the  balance  flie  pays  to  the  felling  country,  fhe  would  be  much  in  the 
wrong,  not  to  avail  herfelf  of  fuch  advantage  ;  but  this  conceffion 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  prohibitions,  wiiich,  whatever  efforts 
we  may  make,  can  never  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of  being  very 
ufelefs  and  oppreflive ;  for,  to  return  to  the  example  alluded  to, 
when  the  fovereign  of  the  purchafing  people  fhall,  after  the  moll:  ftriti 
inquiries,  be  convinced  he  employs  a  fmaller  number  of  men  than  the 
felling  country,  in  the  trade  they  carry  on  together,  all  his  cares 
ought  only  to  extend  to  charge  the  foreign  merchandife  with  eafy  du- 
ties, with  a  view  to  favour  the  eftablilhment  and  progrefs  of  his  own 
manufaftures.  There  ftili  remains  for  us  to  confider  the  exchange  of 
domeftick  prodnftions  for  Imported  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies,  wiiich 
conllitutes  the  fecond  method  of  paying  the  amount,  fince  the  number 
of  induilrious  men  who  draw  their  fubfiftence  from  any  branch  of 
commerce,  is  the  only  infallible  meafure  of  its  utility,  it  is  evident 
that  in  any  cafe  a  ftate  cannot  prohibit  foreign  merchandife  witiiout 
depriving  part  of  their  fubjects  of  their  employ,  whofe  productions 
would  ferve  for  exchange.  Now,  of  the  fjur  poffible  fpecies  of  com- 
merce, that  of  provifions,  without  contradiftion,  is  the  leaft  profita- 
ble, becaufe  it  carries  out  of  a  country  exad:ly  as  much  fubfiftence  as 
it  furniilies  to  others  ;  notwithllanding  fo  palpable  a  difadvantage,  I 
dare  pronounce  that  this  commerce  cannot  be  interrupted  by  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  goods,  v/ithout  doing  an  eflential  injury  to  the 
public  prosperity. 

On  the  Style  of  Dr.   S  AMU  Eh    JOHNSON. 

(From  the  TranfaB'tQUS  of  the  Royal  Ir'tfh  Acadc77iy.) 

THAT  Johnfon's  ftyle  is  obfcure,  the  teftiraony  of  all  unlearn- 
ed readers  abundantly  confirms  ;  and  from  the  fame  authority 
the  caufe  may  be  ftated  to  be  his  perpetual  affectation  of  exprefling 
his  thoughts  by  the  ufe  of  polyfyllables  of  Latin  derivation  :  a  fault, 
which  confines  to  erudition  the  mod  animating  enforcements  to  vir- 
tue, and  the  moft  falutary  rules  of  conduct,  by  difqualifying  all  whp 
have  not  been  made  acquainted,  by  a  liberal  education,  with  the  La- 
tin appellations  for  things,  or  tliofe,  from  whofe  memories  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  the  Englifli  names  has  in  courfe  of  time  effaced  them. 
And  let  it  not  be  faid  that  fuch  a  clafs  is  beneath  the  attention  of  an 
author,  when  it  is  confidered  that  almofl:  the  whole  female  world, 
from  the  circumftances  of  tlieir  education,  are  necellarily  included  in> 
it.  They  learn  the  words  of  their  language  from  converfation  or 
familiar  books  ;  but  with  whom  are  they  to  converfe,  or  what  vo- 
lumes of  muftic  pedantry  are  they  to  ranfack,  to  be  enabled  to  perufe 
the  writings  of  Johnfon  without  frequent  recourfe  to  his  dictionary  \ 
Nor  has  this  wilful  exciufion  of  the  unlearned  readers  ferved  as  a 
means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  learned,  who,  though  they 
ttnderftand  Latin,  in  aa  Englifn  vrork  expeit  to  find  Engliih  ;  and. 
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whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  ftylc,  are  forward 
enough  to  dil'cover  and  reprobate  thofe  of  others. 

Thus,  Dr.  [ohnlbn  obferv  es,  that  Milton  formed  his  ftyle  on  a  per- 
verfe  and  pedantic  principle  :  he  was  defirous  "  to  ufe  the  Englifli 
"woras  with  a  foreign  idiom."  But  Milton's  poetry,  if  indeed  a  de- 
fence be  neceflary,  is  fufficiently  defended  by  eftablilhed  poetic  li- 
cence :  and  for  his  profc,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  his  fubjects  were 
learned,  a^id  I  may  fay  technical,  and  his  readers  of  fuch  defcriptiou 
as  left  it  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  Ihould  be  addrefled  in 
EngliJh  or  in  Latin  :  that  he  w^as  engaged  in  repeated  controverfies 
with  foreigners,  and  his  works  deligned  to  perfecute  tlie  fortunes  of 
the  exiled  monarch  over  the  continent,  and  written,  iji  ibme  fort  of- 
ficially, by  the  Latin  fecretary  to  Cromwell.  But  furcly  that  prin- 
ciple, which  has  led  Johnfon  to  feek  for  remote  words,  though  with 
the  Englifli  idiom,  is  no  lefs  pedantic  than  Milton's,  and  much  more 
injurious  by  its  obfcurity.  The  reader  who  knows  the  fmgle  words 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  arrangement, 
but  for  ignorance  of  tlie  fmgle  words  no  remedy  can  with  efficacy  be 
applied.  Johnfon  had  beiides  no  peculiarity  of  lituation  to  plead  in 
cxcafe,  but  has  on  the  contrary  adopted  his  pedantic  principle  againft 
the  diiluafive  influence  of  circumftances.  From  the  writer  of  an  En- 
glifli di£lionary,  there  might  reafonably  be  expefted  a  nice  feletiion 
of  words,  purely  and  radically  Englifli  ;  or  at  leaft  the  ufe  of  fuch 
only  as  had  been  indifputably  admitted  into  the  language  :  and  the 
complexion  of  his  readers,  as  well  as  the  popular  fubjeds  he  treated 
of,  were  fuch  as  might  be  thought  to  furniffi  little  temptation  to  the 
learned  and  antiquated  phrafeology.  Indeed,  if  rules  for  periodical 
eflays  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  praftice  of  their  great  Engliffi  origi- 
nal, Mr.  Addifon,  as  the  rules  of  epic  poetry  from  Homer's,  nothing 
can  be  more  oppofite  to  their  true  character  ;  for  as  their  profefled 
intent  is  the  improvement  of  general  manners,  their  fl:yle,  as  well  as 
their  fubjeft,  fnould  be  levelled  to  underftandings  of  every  deicrip- 
tion. 

It  may  be  faid,  however,  in  favour  of  Johnfon,  that  the  great  law- 
givers of  criticifm  have  indulged  writers  of  eminence  in  a  licenfe  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  words.  But  this  indulgence,  which  of 
right  belongs  only  to  poetry,  and  the  more  dignified  kinds  of  profe, 
is  even  granted  to  them  with  bu'  a  fpai'ing  hand  ;  •*  dabitur  licentia, 
fumpta  pudenter."'  Our  author,  who  in  his  poems  has  made  but  lit- 
tle u(e  of  this  privilege,  has,  in  his  profe,  extended  a  limited  futfer- 
ance  to  the  moft  unqualified  permiffion  and  encouragement  :  he  has 
preferred,  on  all  occafions  where  a  choice  was  to  be  made,  the  re- 
mote word  of  Latin  derivation  to  the  received  Englifli  one,  and  has 
brought  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  natural  philofophy,  to  perplex 
and  encumber  familiar  Engliffi  w'riting.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  a  few 
words  fcattcred  rarely  through  his  works,  but  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  ftyle  appearing  in  every  page  ;  not  of  Ihigle  ads,  but 
of, confinnccl  and  prevailing  habits  ;  of  new-raifed  colonies,  difdain- 
ing  an  aflbciation  with  the  natives,  and  threatening  the  final  dcftruc- 
tion  of  our  language.  The  reader,  at  his  firft  perufal  of  the  Ram- 
bier,  finds  himfelf  bewildered  in   a  labyrindi  of  long  and  learned 
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-words,  diftracied  with  foreign  founds,  and  exiled  from  his  native 
fpeech,  in  perpetual  want  of  an  interpreter  :  difgufted  at  the  intra- 
fion  of  fo  many  phrafes  to  which  he  has  been  hitherto  a  ftranger,  he 
labours  out  a  paflage  through,  the  palpable  obfcure,  and,  when 
he  has  at  laft  gained  the  golden  prize,  laments  that  fo  much  time 
fhould  have  been  walled,  in  overcoming  the  minecellary  obftacles  to 
its  approach. 

Though  this  reprefentation  may  appear  fomewhat  extravagant, 
yet  a  few  fentences  felefted  trom  this  author  may  ihew  that  it  does 
notmifreprefent  the  feelings  of  ordinary  readers,  nor  exaggerate  the 
difficulties  of  his  ftyle.  "  What  then  can  enfue  but  a  continual  exa- 
cerbation of  hatred,  an  unextinguilhable  feud,  and  an  inceil'ant  re- 
ciprocation of  raifchief  i"'  ^'  When  the  radical  idea  {hoots  out  into  pa- 
rallel ramifications,  how  can  a  confecutive  feries  be  foi^med  of  I'enfes  in 
their  nature  collateral  ?"  "  Thefe  burfts  of  light  and  involutions  of 
darknefs,  thefe  tranfient  and  voluntary  excurfions  ai^d  retroceffions  pf 
invention."  "Experience  quickly  fhews  the  tpvtuofities  of  imagina- 
ry r&ciitudp,  the  complications  of  fnnplicity,  and  the  afperities  of 
fmoothnefs."  Who  cquld  underftand  the  meaning  pf  the  word  net- 
work, by  reading  his  definition  in  a  dictionary,  as  "  a  thing  reticulalr 
ed,  or  decuflated,  with  interflices  between  the  interfe&ions  ?"  Or 
who  could  know,  that  "  the  pratlice  of  appending  to  the  narratives 
of  public  tranfaftions,  more  miimte  and  domellic  intelligence," 
meant  filling  the  news-papers  with  advertifements,  if  Johnfon  him-; 
felf  had  not  kindly  afljlled  us  with  the  tranflation  ?  Such  paflages  are 
inconfiftent  with  the  cenfure  pafled  in  his  Idler  on  a  ridiculous  citir 
zen,  who,  by  alTociating  with  ftage-players,  had  learned  a  new  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  a  cuftqmer  js  talked  to  longer  than  he  is  willing  to 
hear,  is  made  to  complain  that,  "  he  has  been  excruciated  with  un- 
meaning verbofity."  The  author  of  the  Rambler,  though  not  a  ci- 
tizen, has  as  little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  unintelligib- 
ly- 

There  are,  however,  two  occalions  on  which  this  fault  appears 
yet  more  extravagant  and.  ridiculous.  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  where 
perfonages  of  different  defcriptions  are  introduced  as  writing  in  their 
own  characters  ;  for  what  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  a  fmii- 
larity  of  ftyle,  and  particularly  where  that  ftyle  is  fo  far  from  a  fimple 
pne,  in  the  writings  of  perfons  fuppoied  to  be  of  different  ages,  tem- 
pers, and  occupations  ? — Yet  all  the  correfpondents  of  the  Rambler 
feem  infected  with  ]:he  fame  literary  contagion,  and  the  Johnfonian 
diftemper,  to  have  been  equally  communicated  to  all. —  Thus  Papi- 
lius  talks  of  *'  garrulity,  erratic  in^uftry,  and  heterogeneous  notions 
dazzling  the  attention  with  fudden  fcintillations  of  conceit."  ''  Vic- 
toria pafies  through  the  cofmetic  difcipline,  covered  with  emollients, 
and  puni'ihed  with  artificial  excoriations."— Mifocapelus  tells  of  his 
*'  officinal  ftate,  adhefions  of  trade,  and  ambulatory  projedts  ;"  and 
Hypertatus  defcribes  the  "  flaccid  fides  of  a  foot-ball  fwelling  out  in- 
to ftiffnefs  and  extenfion,"  and  talks  of"  concentration  of  underftand- 
ing,  barometrical  pneumatology,"  and  "  tenuity  of  a  defecated  air." 
In  fuch  writings  the  hand  of  the  mafter  muft  be  immediately  perceiv- 
ed J  the  exiftence  of  the  imaginary  correfpondents  cannot  even  for  1 
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moment  be  believed,  and  the  Rambler  (lands  convifted  of  an  inefFec- 
tual  and  unnecellary  attempt  to  raife  his  own  confequence,  by  forging 
letters  to  himfelf. 

The  fecond  occafion  on  which  this  fault  is  equally  glaring,  is 
where  ordinary,  or  perhaps  mean  fubjedts,  become  necellary  to  be 
treated  of ;  and  a  few  inftances  from  our  author  may  well  warrant 
my  aflerting  that  on  lach  occafions,  as  he  himielf  fays  lefs  deferved- 
ly  of  Dr.  Young,  "  biirlefque  cannot  go  beyond  him."  Thus  a  ca- 
lamity which  will  not  admit  being  complained  of,  is  in  Johnfon's  lan- 
gua-Te,  f.ich  as  "  will  not  jallify  the  acerbity  of  exclamation,  or  fup- 
port  the  folemnity  of  vocal  grief:"  to  deny  and  profefs,  are  to  "pro- 
nounce the  monofyllables  of  coldnefs,  and  the  fonorous  periods  of  re- 
fpectful  profeffion  :"  when  the  Ikillet  is  watched  on  the  fire,  we  fee  ic 
*'  fimmer  with  the  due  degree  of  heat,  and  fnatch  it  off  at  the  mO" 
ment  of  projection  :"  for  ilm-fet,  we  read  '^  the  gentle  corufcations 
of  declining  day  ;"  and  for  waihing  the  face  with  exacinefs,  we  have, 
*'  walhing  with  oriental  fcrupulofity."  Mean  and  vulgar  expreflions 
cannot  have  a  more  powerful  recommendation,  than  that  one  of 
the  ableft  writers  in  the  Englifli  language  could  only  thus  avoid 
them. 

Johnfon  was  a  writer  of  too  attentive  and  critical  obfervation  to 
be  ignorant  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  own  llyle.  In  the  laft  paper  of 
his  Rambler,  where  he  treats  of  his  work  as  a  claflical  Engliih  com- 
pofition,  he  takes  notice  of  it,  and  by  a  defence,  which  if  admitted, 
^vould  juftify  and  recommend  it,  fhews  himfelf  not  a  little  prejudiced 
in  its  favour.  After  declaring,  with  fome  oftentation,  that  "he  has 
laboured  to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear 
it  from  colloquial  barbarifms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular  combi- 
nations ;"  that  "  fomething  perhaps,  he  has  added  to  the  elegance, 
of  its  conftruction,  and  fomething  to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence;" 
he  proceeds  to  fubjoin  the  following  paflage  ;  *'  \\''hen  common  words 
were  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  lefs  diitincl  in  their  iignification,  I  have 
familiarized  the  terms  of  philofophy,  by  applying  them  to  known  ob- 
jects and  popular  ideas  ;  but  have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  au- 
thorifed  by  former  writers  :  for  I  believe  that  whoever  knows  the 
Englifli  tongue  in  its  prefent  extent,  wall  be  able  to  exprefs  his 
thoughts,  without  farther  help  from  other  nations." — The  firft  of 
thefe  reafons  of  fabftituting,  in  place  of  a  received  familiar  Englifli 
v/ord,  a  remote  pkilofophical  one,  i'uch  as  are  moft  of  Johnfon's  La- 
tin abftraft  fubftantives,  is  its  being  more  plcafmg  to  the  ear.  '  But 
this  can  only  be  deemed  fufficient  by  thofe  who  would  fubmit  fenfe  to 
found,  and  for  the  fake  of  being  admired  by  fome,  would  be  content 
not  to  be  underftood  by  others.  And  though,  in  fome  inftances,  for 
the  fake  of  tempering  the  conftitutional  roughnefs  of  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, this  might  be  admitted,  yet  it  never  can  be  contended  for  in 
fuch  latitude  as  would  juftify  the  practice  of  our  author. — This  lie 
well  knew,  and  accordingly  defending  hard  words  in  an  eflay  in  the 
Idler,  he  infills  largely  on  the  fecond  plea,  the  greater  diftindnefs  of 
fignification. 

(To  he  concluded  In  our  7icy.t.) 
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WH  E  N  I  firft  took  the  chair  of  critlcifm,  I  own  that  I  trem. 
bled :  for  I  am  not  afliamed  to  confefs,  that  fo  great  was  my 
Ignorance,  that  when  a  correfpondent  fent  me  an  account  of  an  an- 
cient coin,  I  did  not  know  a  fyllable  about  it — neither  the  meaning 
ofreverfe,  exergue,  or  legend :  but  now,  thajik  God,  I  know  every 
thing  appertaining  to  numifmata,  if  I  may  be  indulged  with  a  Latin 
expreffion.  Indeed  the  legends  ufed  to  perplex  me  much,  inafmuch 
as  I  expofed  myfelf  greatly  ;  for  I  am  not  afhamed  to  confefs  my  ig- 
norance. I  thought  that  AUG.  upon  a  Roman  medal,  meant  th« 
month  in  which  it  was  ftruck  off  ;  and  therefore  I  deemed  it  Auguft  ; 
and  G.  P.  R.  which  I  know  now  to  be  Genio  Populi  Romani,  I  veri' 
ly  thought  to  be  a  coin  ftruck  by  one  George  Peter  Richardfon.  The 
figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus  fucking  a  flie-wolf,  I  took  to  be  two 
children  milking  a  cow.  D.  M.  for  Oiis  Manibus,  I  took  to  be  Da- 
vid Martin,  or  Daniel  Mufgrove.  The  half-word  H£L.  fignifying 
Heliopolis,  I  imagined  to  be  no  other  than  the  houfe  of  Satan.  JAN. 
CLU.  that  is  to  fay,  Janum  clufit,  I  took  to  be  the  name  of  a  man. 
LUD.  S^C.  F.  I  verily  thought  to  be  downright  filthy,  and  blufhecl 
for  the  Romans  :  but,  lo,  I  afterwards  difcovered  it  to  be  Ludos  f^e- 
cnlaris  fecit.  COS.  L.  I  thought  to  be  Cos  Lettuces,  w^hich  only  mean- 
eth  Confiil ;  M.  F.  Mr.  Ford,  which  meaneth  Marci  Filius.  N.  C. 
(wouldft  thou  think  it,  reader?)  I  tranllated  Nincompoop;  when, 
lo,  it  meaneth  Nobiliflimus  Caefar.  P.  P.  which  fignifieth  Pater  Patris  ; 
I  thoughttmight  mean  Peter  Pounce,  or  Philip  Pumpkin.  R.  P.  I  alfo 
thought  might  mean  Robert  Penruddock,  or  Ralph  Pigwiggin,  or  a- 
ny  other  name  beginning  with  thofe  initials  ;  but,  lo,  its  true  mean- 
ing I  find  to  be  Refpublica,  fignifying,  in  Englifh,  the  Republic.  Thiie 
it  will  appear  that  I  am  not  alhamcd  to  confefs  my  error. 

TRIE.  POT.  which  only  meaneth  Tribunitia  Poteftate,  I  aftually 
imagined  meant  a  Tribe  of  Potatoes,  and  that  the  coin  was  ftruck  on 
account  of  a  plentiful  year  of  that  fruit.  S.  P.  Q^  R.  which  meaneth  on- 
ly Senatus  Populufque  Romanus,  unwifely,  yet  funnily,  did  I  make 
out  to  be  Sam  Paddon,  a  Queer  Rogue  ;  forafmuch  as  I  was  inform- 
ed that  the  Romans  ftruck  coins  on  every  trifling  occafion.  SCIP. 
AS.  which  fignifieth  no  more  than  Scipio  Afrlcanus,  I  read  literally 
Skip  Afs  ;  but  for  why,  I  conld  not  fay  : — fuch  was  my  ignorance. 

Many  were  the  impofitions  upon  me  ;  rings  for  pigs  nofes  were  fent 
me  for  nofe-jewels  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies  ;  a  piece  of  oxycroce- 
um,  juft  made  in  a  druggift's  fliop,  for  the  pitch  that  furrounded  the 
body  of  Julius  Ca?far  ;  a  large  brown  Jordan,  for  a  lacrymatory  ;  a 
broken  old  black  fugar-bafon,  for  a  druid  urn  j  a  piece  of  a  watch- 
man's old  lanthorn,  for  a  Roman  lamp.  The  wig  of  the  famous  Boer- 
haave  was  alfo  fent  me  as  a  curiofity  ;  the  roguery  of  which  I  did 
not  difcover  till  an  engraving  of  the  wig  was  nearly  finiftied,  cofting 
me  upwards  of  thirty  ftiillings  ; — for,  lo  !  reader,  this  great  man  ne- 
ver wore  a  wig  in  his  life.  In  my  obituary  too  I  made  great  mif- 
takes,  from  iinpofition  ;  as  I  gave  the  deaths  of  many  that  were  not 
dead,  and  others  that  never  exjfl:ed.     Sometimes  the  wickediiefs  of 
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torrerponJcnts  was  lach,  that  I  have  perpctuate<l  the  cleatlis  of  bull- 
dogs, greyhouiuls,  mallilFs,  horlcs,  hogs,  ike.  in  my  obituary,  under 
an  idea  that  they  were  people  of  confequencc.  Indeed  I  have  not 
lUick  to  the  letter  of  my  aflcrtion  at  the  head  of  my  obituary,  tliat  de- 
(.iarcs  it  to  be  a  record  of  conliderable  perfons ;  forafmuch  as  I 
have  fometimes  put  a  fsavengcr  over  a  member  of  parliament,  a  pig- 
driver  over  a  biihop,  a  lamp-lighter  over  an  alderman,  and  a  chim- 
riey-fweepcr  over  a  duke.  Iv!y  prei'ent  antiquarian  knowledge,  gra- 
titude maketh  me  confcfs  that  1  owe  it  all  to  Mr.— ^ ,  of  infield, 

v/ho  fome  vears  ago  was  alfo  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  gentleman, 
like  myfclf,  but  by  hard  (ludy,  hath  attained  to  his  preient  perfection, 
as  may  be  feen  in  our  Topographia  IJritannica,  whicli  is  not,  as  that 
arch  enemy  Peter  Pindar  hath  ailerted  it  to  be,  the  idle  production  of 
a  couple  of  fellows  that  want  to  make  a  fortune  by  a  hiltory  of  cob- 
walls,,  old  chamber-pots^  and  rufty  nails.     My  friend  Mr. 's 

zeal  for  the  promotion  of  antiquarian  knowledge  cannot  be  better 
proved  than  by  his  rumnng  the  rillc  of  being  well  trounced,  for  bor- 
rowing one  of  king  ii'dward's  fingers,  as  he  lay  expofed,  a  few  years 
iince,  in  Yv'cfhninlter  Abbey  ;  which  finger  my  friend,  after  having 
gently  put  it  in  his  pocket,  was  forced  to  refund  by  order  of  the  bifh- 
op  of  Koeheiier,  wlio,  unluckily  feeing  the  deed,  did,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  fcience,  order  liim  to  be  fearclied.  Had  it  notbeenfor  this 
impertinent  and  hawk-eyed  attention  of  the  billiop,  of  lir  Joleph  Ay- 
lollc,  and  of  other  antiquarians  prefent  at  the  openiugof  the  monarch's 
coffin, — fuch  was  the  intrepidity  of  my  antiquarian  friend,  that  he 
"would  have  attempted  the  head,  inftead  of  a  pitiful  finger,  as  he  had 
on  a  large  watchman's  coat  for  the  purpofe.  Nor  nmft  I  omit  the 
zealof  uiy  friend  fir  Joieph  Eanks  on  tljc  occalion  ;  who,  on  hearing 
what  was  going  on,  and  fui'peLLing  that  king  Edward  might  have  been 
lodged  in  pickle,  galloped  olf  with  a  gallon  jug,  in  a  hackney  coach, 
in  order  to  fill  it  with  the  precious  liquor,  as  a  fauce  for  his  future 
Artie  entertainments  in  Soho  Iquare  :  but  unfortunately  no  pickle  was 
found. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

A  Letter  from  a  number  of  G  a  n  t  l  ciM  z  n  reduced  to 
dijirefs. 

Mk.  Editor, 

THE  fubject  on  which  we  mean  to  enlarge,  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  focicty.  Let  not  the  beau  turn,  difguiled,  from 
the  theme.  Let  not  the  belle,  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty,  elevation 
,  of  fentiment,  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  rejeit  the 
talc  of  the  diftrefied. 

Our  delign,  at  prefe-nt,  is  not  to  dwell  on  a  particular  virtue  or  vice. 
Far  is  it  from  our  intention  to  aim  at  rivalling  the  moralitt.  The 
heights  of  ambition  CiaU  rei«aiu  unailailed,  a»d  the  deptha  of  philo 
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fbpliy  unexplored,  by  us.  Beauty,  unconfcious  as  yet  of  our  objcft, 
may  prepare  her  curls  with  decent  compofiire.  The  beau,  in  unifon 
with  fafhion  and  fentiment,  may,  in  all  the  drains  of  his  peculiar  elo- 
quence, declare  his  pailion  for  the  idol  of  his  heart,  let  the  belle'' 
cannot  advantogeoufly  difplay  her  charms,  nor  the  beau  fufliciently 
exibit  his  natural  perfections,  or  acquired  accompliihments,  without 
having  recourfe  to  our  afliftance,  and  flipplicating  our  favour  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  merchant  acknowledges  our  power,  nnd  glories  in  our  benefi.- 
cial  influence  ;  fince,  having  undergone  a  transformation,  fuperior  to 
any  recorded  by  Orid,  we  travel,  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  fub- 
fervient  to  his  intereft,  from  Philadelphia  to  New-I-Iampfliire  or 
Georgia.  But  thefe  excurfions  are  trifles,  when  compared  with  our 
grand  peregrinations.  China  and  all  the  eaft  acknowledge  our  pow- 
er ;  and  from  Kentuckey  to  Siberia,  from  Lapland  to  Canton,  great 
is  our  influence,  and  imm.enfe  are  the  benefit <;  which  we  are  allowed 
to  confer.  There  is  not  a  trader ;  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truf  h,  we  may  aflert,  there  is  not  an  individual,  who  has  not  derived 
emolum.ent,  or  experienced  difadvantage,  from  our  exertions.  R.e- 
ligion,  together  with  morality,  is  widely  difieminated  by  us.  Philo- 
fophy  depends  on  us  for  permanent  duration ;  and  let  us,  once  for 
all,  inform  you,  that  learning  has  been  in  (Irici  alliance  with  us  for 
many  ages. 

The  reveries  offpeculative  moralifts  ;  the  dreams  of  profound  po- 
liticians ;  and  the  euthufiafm  of  iufpired  poets,  depending  on  our  aid, 
may  rcafonablv  expect  immortality.  Thefe  characters,  when  living, 
or  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  principally  decorated.  It 
is  true,  that  fome  of  them,  having  attained  affluence,  (fuch  is  the  in- 
gratitude of  inaukind)  rejected  us  with  fcorn.  Strange  are  the  in- 
confiflencies  of  the  human  mindlPhilofophers  have  pretended  to  praife 
us,  although  they  abhorred  our  prefcnce,  and  internally  deprecated 
us  as  the  greated:  of  evils.  Your  readers,  Mr.  editor,  inult  have  pe- 
rufed  the  hiuory  of  Diogenes.  Amongft  all  the  philoibphers  hefeenis 
to  have  been  our  trueft  advocate,  not  eventhe  /Adamites  excepted,  who 
flourifhed  fome  centuries  ago,  but  are  now  extinct,  unlefs  we  advert 
to  fome  colonies  of  that  iect,  ellabliihed  in  Caffraria. 

What  fcience,  what  virtue  have  we  not  promoted  .'  AVere  we  in- 
clined to  give  full  fcope  to  our  own  praifes,  we  might  alfcrt,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  American  Freedom 
was  chiefly  inculcated  by  us  ;  that  we,  humble  as  we  are,  and  def- 
picablc  as  we  are  thought  to  be,  will  f.ipply  hiflory  with  the  means  of 
perpetuating  that  event  ;  and  that,  although  we  were  reprobated  in 
one  fenfe  by  the  advocates  of  liberty,  yet  we  magnanimoufly  perfe- 
vered  to  the  laft.  We  difleminated  knowledge  more  widely  and  ef- 
ficacioufly  than  the  tongue  of  the  orator,  and  eftabliflied  an  cpoclia  in 
hiilory,  in  v.-hich  future  ages  Avill  exult  with  decent  triumph.  Yet, 
iir,  it  mufl:  be  owned,  we  arc  almoft  univerfally  fcorned,  and  even  ca- 
lumniated. But  men  have  ever  been  ungrateful.  Difgnfted  at  our 
appearance,  they  ungeneroufly  defpife  us  ;  and  even  wit  in  our  com- 
pany is  turned  into  ridicule.  They  forget,  that  in  our  youth  \ye  af- 
forded them  warmth,  comfort,  and  ornament ;  that  at  the  period  al- 
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ludedto,  we  impelled  the  bark  of  commerce  ;  and  that,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  efpecially  in  our  ftatc  of  transformation,  we  have  promoted 
fcience,  liberty,  hmnanity,  and  religion.  Let  it  not  be  objected  a- 
gainft  us,  that  we  have  fomelimes  been  made  the  inftruments  of  fcan- 
d  il,  ribaldry,  and  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  vice,  and  immorali- 
ty. We,  in  common  with  the  beft  gifts  of  heaven,  have  been  abufed  ; 
and  our  fair  form  has  been  forced,  by  tyrant  man,  to  aflunie  a  variety 
of  frightful  dyes,  totally  foreign  from  our  nature. 

We  have  not  the  aUiirance  to  hope,  that  you  will  advocate  our 
caufe  in  every  particular ;  yet,  we  have  reafon  to  expeft,  that,  as  we 
have  long  been  fincere  votaries  of  literature,  you  will  not  altogether 
hold  us  in  abhorrence. 

Your  degraded,  abufed. 

Yet  ufeful  and  humble  fervants, 

RAGS. 

MISCELLANEOUS     ANECDOTES. 

HENRY   the  Fourth   of  France,  being  informed  that  an  edift 
which  he  had  ilfued  for  the  prohibition  of  luxury,  was  not  en- 
forced, publilhed  an  explanatory  proclamation,  which  ran  thus, 

•'  Our  order,  in  prohibiting  articles  of  luxury,  and  particularly  the 
life  of  lace  and  embroidery,  only  extends  to  the  honeft  part  of  the 
community ;  for,  as  neither  rogues  nor  women  of  bad  charader  are 
v/orthv  our  notice,  they  have  our  free  permiffion  either  to  obey  or 
negleft  the  edidt  as  they  chufe." — This  had  the  defired  effedl,  every 
taylor  and  mantua-maker  in  Paris  being  immediately  let  to  work,  to 
make  fuch  drefles  as  the  edicl  ordered  to  be  worn. 

THE  late  Jonas  Hanway,  was,  in  his  perfon,  of  a  remarkable 
thin  habit,  and  in  one  of  his  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Park- 
lane,  he  was  met  by  a  man  much  inebriated,  who  approached  him  in 
fo  irregular  a  direction,  that  it  might  have  been  concluded  he  had 
bufinefs  on  both  fides  of  the  way.  Mr.  Hanway  Hopped  when  he 
came  up  to  him,  to  give  him  his  choice  which  he  would  take  ;  but  the 
.man  flood  as  ftillas  his  intoxication  would  let  him,  without  attempting 
to  pafs  on  either  fide.  After  viewing  each  other  a  moment,  fays 
Mr.  Hanway,  *'  My  friend,  you  feem  as  if  you  had  drunk  rather  too 
much  :"  to  which  the  man  replied,  *'  Toufetvi  as  if  you  had  eat  rather 
too  little:' 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  once  drew  an  important 
advantage  from  his  agronomical  knowledge  : — He  was  driven, 
in  dhlrefp,  on  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  deftitute  of  provifions. — 
The  natives  refufcd  him  all  aifillance, — on  which  he  arrayed  himfelf 
in  an  augud  garb, — threatened  them  with  a  plague,  and  told  them, 
that  in  token  of  his  vengeance,  there  Ihould  be  an  eclipfe  ; — which 
accordingly  fell  on  the  day  he  predicled,  OcT:ober  loth.  1493. — This 
wrought  fuch  a  dread  on  the  favages,  that  they  inilantly  brouo;ht  the 
iupplies  he  demanded,  and  fell  proltrate  before  him. 
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THE  death  of  Euripitles,  a  celebrated  Greek  dramatic  poet,  who 
flourifhed  about  four  hundred  jears  before  the  ChrilVian  era,  was 
occafioned  by  exceflive  joy,  for  having  obtained  the  poetic  prize  at 
the  Ol}  inpic  games. 

MY  SI  AS,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedon,  defired 
him  to  hear  a  caufe,  in  which  he  was  a  party,  in  his  chamber  ; — 
*' No,  my  dear  brother,"  anfwered  Antigonus,  "I  will  hear  it  in 
the  open  court  of  juftice  -,  becaufe  I  muft  not  be  influenced  by  private 
confiderations." 

MAGNANIMITY    of  a    CORSICAN 
ROBBER. 

AP  E  A  S  A  N  T,  who  in  the  moft  extreme  indigence  had  become 
the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  been  long  famous  for  his 
exploits,  was  at  length  taken  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a  foldier, 
from  whom  he  contrived  to  efcape.  The  foldier  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  die.  At  the  place  of  execution  a  man  coming  up  to  the 
commanding  officer  faid,  "  Sir  I  am  a  ftranger  to  you,  but  you  Iball 
foonknow  who  I  am.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  your  foldiers  is  to  die 
for  having  fuffered  a  prifoner  to  efcape  :  he  was  not  at  ail  to  blame  ; 
befides,  the  prifoner  fhall  be  reftored  to  you.  Eehold  him  here, — I 
am  the  man.  I  cannot  bear  that  an  innocent  man  Ihould  be  punifhed 
forme,  and  I  come  to  die  myfelf." — '*]So,  (cried  the  French  officer, 
who  felt  the  fublimity  of  the  aftion  as  he  ought,)  thou  ffialt  not  die, 
and  the  foldier  ffiall  be  fet  at  liberty.  Indeavour  to  reap  the  fi'uits 
of  thy  generofity  :  thou  deferveft  henceforth  to  be  an  honeft  man" 

Curious  Explanation  of  the  words  ORDEAL 
a72d    THEFT. 

(Tranflated from  a  viadern  French  Diftkfiary,) 

ORDEAL.  The  generic  name  of  all  the  trials  prac^ifed  in  ig- 
norant and  barbarous  ages,  as  thofe  of  fire,  red  hot  iron,  boil- 
ing water,  fmgle  combat,  the  judiciary  pottage,  holy  cheefe,  &c. 
I  like  Harlequin's  the  beft,  who  taking  a  bottle  from  his  judge's 
table,  drinks  it  up.  Iky mg,  ^'  May  this  wine  po}fori    viSy   if  1  be  guil- 

THEFT.  The  aflion  of  appropriating  to  one's-felf,  what  be- 
longs to  another,  in  any  manner,  without  exception.  This  admitted, 
there  are  many  thieves  who  ftyle,  and  even  fancy  themfelves,  very  ho- 
neft men. 
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CATTLE.  "  Where  fait  hay  can  be  had,  cattle  fliould  now  and  then  he  treated 
with  a  little  of  it.  It  will  fo  increafe  their  appetite,  that  they  will  cat  poor  mea- 
dow hay,  and  ftraw  with  it,  or  after  it.  But  farmers  who  are  far  from  the  fea, 
fliould  now  and  then  fprinkle  fome  of  their  meaneft  fodder  with  lah  diffolved  in  wa- 
ter, which  will  anfwer  the  fame  valuable  purpofe.  And  at  no  feafon  of  the  year 
fliould  cattle  be  kept,  for  any  long  time,  without  fait.  They  are  greedy  after  it,  and 
it  conduces  to  keep  them  in  health." 

"  As  to  fummer  feeding,  it  is  not  fit  that  a  whole  (lock  gopromifeuoufly  in  the  fame 
pafture.  Some  would  be  over  much  fed,  and  fome  not  enough.  A  farmer's  pafture- 
jirounds  fhould  he  made  into  a  number  of  feparate  inclofures;  the  greater  the  number 
the  better.  Milch  kine  and  cattle  for  flaughter  fnould  have  the  firll;  of  the  feed  in 
each  inclofurc ;  then  working  oxen ;  afterwards,  youn;^  ftock,  horfes  and  fheep. 
When  each  kind  liave  had  their  turn,  for  two  or  three  days  or  perhaps  a  week,  the  a- 
partment  may  be  fluit  up,  till  it  be  fufficiently  grown  for  the  milch  cows. — By  fuch  a 
rotation  much  may  be  faved  ;  but  little  of  the  grafs  will  be  wafted  by  trampling;  and 
TV-hat  one  fort  leaves  another  will  eat;  fo  that  none  of  the  grafs  will  be  loft." 

DR.  A  IN.  In  this  article  we  have  cliredions  for  difcovcring  whe- 
ther a  fwamp  be  Avorth  draining  ;    and  alio  for  making  the  drains. 

"  To  make  a  hollow  drain,  dig  a  channel  between  thirty  and  thirty-fix  inches 
wide  at  the  top»and  fix  inches,  or  the  breadth  of  a  fpade,  at  the  bottom,  and  three  fe?t 
deep,  giving  it  juft  dcfcent  enough  to  make  the  water  run.  Fill  it  half  full,  or  more, 
with  iinall  ftones,  thrown  in  at  random,  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  ftraw,  leaves, 
or  the  fmall  branches  of  trees  with  the  leaves  on  them  ;  then  fill  it  up  to  a  level  with 
the  furface,  with  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out.  Such  a  drain,  as  it  will  not  choke  or 
fill  up,  wil!  never  need  repairing. 

If  ftiincs  be  fcarce,  long  faggnts,  or  fjfcines,  laid  in  the  trench,  will  anf.ver  as  well, 
fo  long  as  they  laft  ;  which  being  fecluded  from  the  air,  will  not  rot  fjon.  Some  fay 
they  have  known  them  to  anfwer  well  for  forty  years. 

If  a  plain  piece  of  ground  be  too  v.'et  to  be  made  fit  for  tillage  by  ridjre-plough- 
ing,  it  fhould  be  made  drier  by  hollow  drains-  If  no  lower  place  be  adjoining,  where 
the  drains  may  have  an  outlet,  holes  fliould  be  dug  in  fome  of  the  loweft  parts  of  the 
plain,  to  examine  what  ftrata  are  under  the  foil.  It  is  likely  that  a  ftratum  of  clay, 
or  of  fame  oher  earth  not  eafily  penetrated  by  water,  is  the  real  caufe  of  the  wetnefs 
*f  th"  foil  If  you  find  it  fo,  then  dig  through  the  ftratUm,  and  below  it,  till  you  come 
to  !o  >fe  gravel,  find,  or  fomething  that  will  eafily  imbibe  water  :  Fill  up  the  hole 
with  ftones,  and  dircd;  your  hollow  drains  to  it.      It  will  fcrve  fofa  perpetual  outlet. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  hollow  drains  are,  that  they  will  not  need  repairing,  a* 
they  di)  not  fill  up  ;  that  no  foil  is  wafted,  or  rendered  ufelef*  by  them  ;  that  a  plougR 
nriy  wafs  over  them  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  neceffary  in  any  kind  pf  tillage ;  and  carts 
and  uthitr  carriages  arc  not  obftru(5lcd  by  tiiem.  So  that  thefe  drains  may  oafs  acrofs 
roads  without  detriment,  when  t'.ie  dcfcent  riq^uirss  it.  It  m  oft-en  ncccffary  to  hoilow- 
draia  roads  to  lay  thorn  dry." 
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DROUGHT.  To  guard  againft  ihc  ill  effefts  of  drought,  which 
are  often  fcverely  felt  in  this  country,  our  author  fhows  the  neceffity 
of  having  more  of  our  low  lands  under  improvement,  both  for  grain 
and  pafture.  That  we  may  fucceed  with  one  crop,  if  another  fliould 
fail,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  variety  of  crops  on  a  farm  each  year,- 
fome  that  are  leaft  injured  by  a  drought,  and  fome  that  require  the 
moft  rain  ;  fome  that  arc  earlier,  and  others  that  are  later  in  feafou. 
Where  a  ftream  can  be  brought  from  a  rivulet  or  fpring  it  will  be  ve- 
ry ufeful  for  watering  parched  lands. 

EXPERIMENTS.  "  It  is  wiflied  that  an  enterprifuij:  fpirit  were  more  excited, 
tJiat  we  might  have  reafgn  to  hope  for  great  improvements  in  hmlbandry.  There  is 
an  exttnfivc  field  for  experiments ;  and  making  them  might  be  a  good  amufement  to. 
perfens  who  liave  leifurc.  Trench-ploughing,  which  has  never  yot  been  attempted  in 
this  country ,  ought  to  be  tried,  at  leaft  by  thofe  who  have  deep  foils,  clear  of  rocks  and 
other  obftack's.  Trials  ihould  be  made  of  the  advantage  of  ploughing  flat  land  in 
ridges  ; — and  whether  ridge-ploughing  will  not  fecure  grain  from  dcftrudtion  by  win- 
ter frofts.  Attempts  fhould  be  more  extenfively  made  to  raife  winter-wheat,  which  ii 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  grain.  We  fliould  endeavour  to  find  out  the  bcft  fteeps  fur 
grain  and  other  feeds,  to  fecurf  them  againft  infeds  and  fmut ; — what  are  the  belt 
quantities  of  feed  forfovi^in^  in  different  grounds; — whether  good  peat  and  marie  be 
not  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  advantage  of  mar- 
ling, and  fowing  peat-aflies; — whether  drained  fwamps  are  not  the  moft  profitable  of 
all  our  lands; — whether  new  or  old  dung  will  produce  the  beft  crop,  and  whether 
comipoft  will  not  do  better  than  either; — how  lime  will  anfwer  as  a  manure  in  our 
hot  fummers — on  what  kind  of  foil  it  is  moft  ferviceable,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

FALLOWING  of  land.  "  Nothing  can  be  better  than  fallowing,  to  recruit  land 
that  is  too  much  exhauftid  by  cropping.  The  oftener  it  is  ploughed,  the  more  it  is 
enriched.  Some  have  ploughed  their  fallow-land  no  lefs  than  a  dozen  times  ;  and,  if 
1  am  not  mifinformed,  have,  by  doing  fo,  changed  fome  of  the  poorer  fpots,  fo  as  to 
make  them  too  rich  for  a  crop  of  wheat." 

"  If  dung  be  laid  on  fallows  to  recruit  the  foil,  it  fliould  be  done  early  in  the  year; 
that  the  ploughings  may  more  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  feed  of 
weeds  contained  in  the  dung  may  be  killed.  But  when  old  dung,  or  compoft,  is  laid 
on  to  help  the  next  crop,  the  right  time  to  do  it  is  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing.  It 
fliould  be  turned  in  with  the  plough  without  delay. 

But  if  dung  cannot  be  had,  the  want  of  it  may  be  fupplied  by  more  frequent 
ploughings. —  By  fallowing,  the  weeds  afe  moft  eftl-dlually  killed,  and  converted  to 
manure.  The  land  is  finely  pulverized,  fo  that  the  pafture  of  plants  is  greatly  in- 
ereafed  :  and  a  new  furface  by  each  ploughing  is  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  fo  that  the  foil  is  deeply  penetrated,  or  even  fiicurated  with  fertilizing^ 
particles." 

"  The  farmer  cannot  vvifli,"  fays  one,  "  for  any  thing  more  beneficial  to  his  huf- 
bandry,  than  motlerate  fliowers  after  each  fallow,  to  bring  the  feeds  of  every  weed 
»o  vegetate,  in  order  that,  being  turned  down  by  feveral  ploughings,  they  may  be 
the  more  effedunlly  deftroyed." — I  may  add,  that  the  more  the  land  is  ploughed 
when  the  dew  is  on  it,  the  more  it  will  be  enriched.  Too  much  of  this  work  can- 
not be  done  early  in  the  morning,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  dry  :  And  when  it  is 
io  Wet  as  nut  to  crumble,  but  turn  up  in  clods  or  potch  like  mortar,  it  fliould  not  be 
ploughed,  or  meddled  with  at  all." 

"  Summer-fallowing,  however,  is  not  fo  fafhionable  among  European  farmers  at 
prefent,  as  it  has  been.  For  they  have  found  that  tliere  are  certain  crops  which  d* 
not  impoverilh  the  foil,  but  rather  improve  it.  Such  crops,  for  inftance,  as  pcafe 
and  other  things  which  form  a  clofe  fliade  over  the  ground,  which  kill  weeds,  and 
increafe  the  putrefadion  in  the  foil-  Thtrtfore  many  rather  choofe  to  avail  theni- 
felves  of  the  advantage  of  improving  crops,  rather  than  lofe  a  year  in  fallow- 
iiig." 

"  But  winter-fallowing  is  always  allowed  to  be  profitable  ;  and  I  have  found  it  to 
be  fo  by  exptrience.  The  advantage  of  it  is  moft  vifible  in  ftifl'  foils;  for  the  frofl: 
and  winds  in  winter  will  do  much  towards  niaking  them  mullow  aud  fine.  Oiie 
pJoHghing  In  the  fuijj  and  anothEr  in  Uvc  fprij'g,  will  pnt  the  bud  iiU«  better  oidcr 
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for  feeding,  than  two  ploughing?  in  the  fpring.  Land  that  is  apt  to  be  wet  may  be 
ploughed  the  CELrlicr  in  the  fprin;;;,  for  having  been  winter-fallowed.  The  feed  may 
be  got  in  the  fooner,  which,  in  lomc  crops,  in  a  great  advantage." 

"  Green  fward  land  Ihould  always  be  hroke  up  in  the  fall,  if  it  be  only  for  peafe  or 
potatoes,  and  the  earlier  in  the  fall  the  better.  For  either  of  thefe  crops,  nothinej 
more  will  be  needful  in  the  fpring,  than  a  harrowing  with  a  heavy  drag.  On  half 
an  acre  of  poor  ground  thus  managed,  and  without  any  manure,  I  once  raifcd  a  hun- 
dred bufliels  of  potatoes." 

HEMP,  a  plant  with  a  tough  fibrous  coat,  which  anfwers  ti.e  fame  purpofcsaa 
flax,  hut  is  coarfer  and  ftronger. 

The  plant  is  tap-rooted,  and  therefore  does  beft  in  a  deep  and  free  foil-  It  is  luxu- 
riant, and  quick  in  its  growth,  and  therefore  requires  a  rich,  and  well  prepared  foil. 
The  foils  which  have  been  fonnd  to  fuit  it  bcft,  are  a  rich  gravelly  loam,  or  a  loofe 
black  mould,  which  is  dry  and  deep-  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  it  needs  a  wet  foil, 
for  it  bears  drought  almoft  equally   with  any  plant  that  we  cultivate. 

Mr.  Elliot  found  by  experiment,  that  it  anfwered  very  well  on  a  drained  fwamp  : 
And  he  tells  of  a  man  in  the  Jerfies,  who  raifcd  as  much  hemp  yearly,  on  half  an 
acre  of  fuch  land,  as  brought  him  fifty  pounds,  York  money.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  acre  to  yield  half  a  ton,  which  will  fell  for  twenty  pounds  in  cafh,  at  the  lev.'-* 
eft.  Ana  I  am  told  by  mne  who  is  much  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  is  more  eafily  bro- 
ken and  fwingled  than  flax  ;  and  that  oftentimes  the  brake  will  do  all  that  is  neceffary 
in  ckaning  it. 

To  prepare  land  for  a  crop  of  hemp,  the  land  fliould  be  ploughed  to  a  good  depth 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  preceding.  If  it  be  green  fward  land,  iC  Ihould  be  ploughed 
as  early  as  Auguft  or  September,  tliat  the  fward  may  be  perfedly  rotten.  And  if 
it  were  ploughed  in  ridges  it  would  be  the  better,  and  fit  for  fovving  the  earlier.  And 
by  crofs  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  the  fpring.it  fhould  be  made  extremely  fine  and 
mellow.  A  little  dung  flioTild  he  applied,  if  the  land  be  not  in  the  beft  heart;  and 
the  fall  is  the  beft  time  to  apply  it.  But  if  comports  are  ufed,  they  Ihould  be  laid  on 
juft  before  fawing. 

The  time  of  fowing  the  feed  is  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  the  foil  can  be  got  into 
good  order,  as  it  is  a  phnt  that  is  not  cafily  injured  by  the  froft  ;  but  the  middle  of 
May  will  not  be  too  late. 

The  feed  for  fowing  Ihould  be  of  the  lafl  year's  growth,  as  older  feed  is  not  wont 
to  come  up  lb  well.  The  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  in  the  broad-caft  way,  is  three 
bulhels  ;  but  half  that  quantity,  in  the  drill  method,  will  he  enough.  If  the  land  be 
poor,  a  fmaller  quantity  will  ferve.  The  ground  fiiouid  be  watched  after  fowing,  that 
birds  do  not   take  away  the  feeds. 

The  drill  method  is  on  fome  accounts  preferable  to  the  other.  For  though  in  the 
firfl  crop  it  will  fall  Ihort,  it  exhaufts  the  land  lefs;  and  therefore  in  ths  long  run,  it 
may  be  more  profitable.  But  it  produces  more  feed,  and  this  method  is  certainly  ad- 
vantageous on  account  of  the  more  convenient  pulling  of  the  hemp.  If  fown  on  nar- 
row ridges,  and  the  trenches  fhoveiled  out  after  lowing  and  harrowing,  I  fufped  the 
broad-caft  way  would  have  the  preference. 

As  the  correfpondcnt  parts  of  generation  are  on  different  plants,  they  are  of  two 
diftincft  forts,  male  and  female,  and  require  different  treatment.  I  will  venture  to 
affert,  contrary  to  M.  Mcrcandier,  that  the  male  is  the  plant  which  bears  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  female  that  which  bears  the  fruit,  or  feed. 

That  which  bears  the  flowers,  will  be  fit  for  pulling  about  the  end  of  July.  Its 
ripencfs  is  known  by  its  growing  yellow  at  the  top,  and  white  at  the  root,  by  the 
falling  off  of  the  floweri,  and  the  withering  of  the  leaves.  If  care  be  taken  ia 
pulling  not  to  hurt  thofe  plants  which  arc  left,  they  will  thrivs  the  better,  as  they  will 
have  more  room,  and  as  the  earth  will  be  ftirrtid  about  their  roots.  And  the  drill  me- 
thod is  favourable  to  this  work,  as  the  pullers  need  not  cread  among  the  thickeft  of  the 
hemp. 

After  j)ulling,  it  muft  be  put  into  the  water  without  delay,  to  ileep.  Ponds  and 
ftill  waters  are  beft.  It  will  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  days  to  water  it  enough. 
But  it  muft  be  watched,  left  it  ftiould  be  over  done.  After  watering,  it  muft  be 
Jpread  and  dried  in  the  fun 

The  fruitful  kind  does  not  ripen  till  about  five  or  fix  weeks  later.  Its  ripcnefs  i« 
linown  by  the  feeds  twrning  browu.     After  it  is  well  dried,  and  the  Iced  taken  off  by 
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a  kind  of  coarfe  comb,  it  muft  be  watered.  It  will  take  a'mofl.  three  times  as  much 
watering  as  tlie  firfl  kind.  The  one  kind  is  more  fit  to  be  nianufadured  into  thread 
and  cloth,  the  other  m.Ts  luitahle  for  rig'^ing  of  fhips,  and  ropes.  But  the  lateft 
kind  may  be  made  pliabie  and  fine,  if  labour  enough  be  bellowed  upon  it.  Inllead 
of  fieeping,  fpreading  hemp  in  the  dew  will  anfwer,  as  I  have  found  by  experience; 
and  tiiis  method  is  prailifed  in  England. 

The  drellintf  of  hemp.m.iy  be  performed  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  that  of  flax,  if  it 
he  not  imcomnnnily  large  and  long.  A  perlon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  tlie  cul- 
ture and  raanufacfture  of  hemp,  afi'ured  me,  that  when  his  ne.g'ibour  railed  it  on  a 
drained  fwamp,  iie  had  it  tvvclva  feet  long;  and,  that  he  might  manage  it  eafiiy  in 
drefling,  he  cut  it  in  tlie  middle.  It  was  then  as  long  as  ordinary  hemp,  and  as  Ilrbng 
for  every  purpofe. 

If  fomc  of  che  ftalks  of  hemp  fliould  be  too  large  and  ftubborn  for  the  brake,  they 
may  be  put  by  themfelves  to  be  peeled  by  hand,  i  he  doing  of  this  may  be  an  amufe- 
liient  for  chiiar.  n  :-.ud  invalids. 

But  to  fat  i:i:are  the  dreirmg  of  hemp,  mills  iliould  be  eredled  for  doing  it.  Or  tlie 
machinery  may  be  an  appendage  to  fome  other  mill.  Two  brakes  ihould  be  moved 
together,  a  coarfer  and  a  finer,  placet]  head  to  head,  that  the  handfuls  may  be  eafily 
fhifted  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  light  work  for  two  bcjys  to  tend  them.  But  the 
breaking  of  large  hemp  by  hand,  is  i'evere  labour  fur  the  ilrongelt  men. 

If  no  convenient  flrcamhe  at  hand,  a  mill  may  be  contlrudted  to  be  workedby  a  horfe. 
It  was  formerly  the  cuflom  to  beat   hemp  abundantly  with  mallets,  or  with  iiellies 
in  large  mortars,  or  in  fulliir:r  mills,  to  make  it  fott,  and   fit  for  fpinning.      Bat    M. 
Mercandier  has  fhevv-n  hov/  it  may  be  more  eafily  done,  by  li:eeping  it  in  warm  wa- 
ter, or  in  lie,  and  wafaing  it.      vSee  his   Trmtife  on   Hemp. 

The  great  profit  of  a  crop  of  hemp,  and  its  being  an  article  that  will  readily  com- 
mand cafli,  fliould  recommend  the  culture  of  it  to  all  our  farmers.  Btfides  the  hemp 
itfeif,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  after  it  is  drtiTed,  the  feed  of  an  acre 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  of  confiderable  value.  Peribns  need  not  fear  their  crops  will 
lie  upon  their  hands,  when  they  confuler  the  vafl:  fums  of  money  which  are  yearly  fcnt 
to  other  countries  for  this  article,  almoU  enough  to  deprive  the  country  of  a  medium, 
and  how  naturally  the  demand  for  it  will  increafe  as  it  becomes  more  plenty.  Tliere 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  fuccefs  in  raifing  hemp,  if  the  foil  be  fuitable,  and  well  pre- 
pared ;  for  it  is  liable  to  no  difeafe ;  cattle  will  not  deflroy  it,  unlefs  it  be  with  their 
feet,  and  it  is  an  antidote  to  all  forts  of  devouring  infers.  NeitJier  is  the  plant  dif- 
ficult as  to  climate.  I'hough  the  hottefl:  climates  do  not  fuit  it,  temperate  and  cool 
ones  do  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  the  fmall  trials  that  have  been  made,  to  thrive 
well  in  the  various  parts  of  New-England.  The  mofl;  northern  parts  are  very  fuita- 
ble for  the  growing  of  hemp. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

FOPvEIGN      LITERATURE. 

ANEW  fpecies  ot  variety  of  the  Peruvian  bark  is  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Swartz,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  New  Tra^'actions  of 
the  Royal  Swedijh  Academy.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  Dr.  Swartz  faj'S  this  fpecies  is  more  fo- 
Inble,  and  its  aftive  powers  more  eafily  extrafted,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  bark,  to  which  it  is  not  inferior  in  its  powers,  at  leaft  when 
frefli. 

Another  article,  in  the  volume  above  mentioned,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  foine  curious  experiments  made  by  M.  Zacharias  Nordmark, 
with  a  defign  to  try  whether  the  heating  powers  of  the  fun  exifted 
alfo  in  the  coloured  rays  feparated  by  a  prifm.  He  threw  the  colour- 
ed rays  on  the  bulbs  of  diitereut  thermometers,  and  found  they  pro- 
UxNi.  AsYL.  Vol.  Vl.  No.  4.  I  i 
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duced  a  fmall  cxpanfion  of  the  mercury,  fcarcely  amounting  to  a  de- 
gree of  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  different  colours  pro- 
duced di*fcrent  heats. 

F'roin  the  fame  volLime  we  learn,  that  M.  Tornften  found  the  alti- 
tude of  the  top  of  the  Norway  .'^Ips,  called  Orciliiit,  to  be  2040  ells 
above  the  lake  of  Jutland,  which  lake  is  known  to  be  614  ells  higher 
than  the  fea  ;  and  that  trees  grow  no  higher  up  on  the  mountain  than 
at  about  iicoells  above  the  lake,  or  i  714  ^^ovc  the  fea.  We  have 
felefred  tliis,  as  being  a  very  curious  and  important  fact— For,  if  we 
allov/  the  ell  of  itockholm  to  be  half  of  our  ell,  or  22^  inches,  (which 
we  believe  to  be  exadl)  we  fhall  nnd  that  in  the  latitude  of  this  moun- 
tain, which  is  between  9:  and  64  degrees^  the  boundary  of  vegetation 
is  at  about  3214  feet  above  thefea. 

Manufacture  of  PAPER  from  W i l  l  o  \v-e  ark. 

The  Society  mPitttted  in  London  for  the  encouragement  ©f  ArtSy  Miinf/fac- 
iures,  and  Commerce,  have  conferred  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  on  Mr. 
Greaves,  for  making  paper  from  raw,  vegetable  matter.  He  ufed  the 
bark  of  young  willows,  uninixed  with  any  other  fubftance,  and,  from  a 
calculation  of  the  expenfe  attending  thismanufaclure,  which  accompa- 
nies his  eliay,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this,  and  other  bark,  may  fhort- 
ly  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  rags  and  ropes,  at  leaft  in  making  coarfe  pa- 
per and  pafteboard. 

ANATOMY. 

A  DISSERTATION  on  the  fpermatic  veflels,  their  valves, 
and  a  newly  difcovered  pafl'ag^,  by  which  the  femen  is  returned  to  the 
blood,  by  a  Dr.  Prochaska,  is  mentioned  in  a  foreign  journal.  In 
two  inftanccs,  by  injecting  the  vafa  deferentia,  he  found  that  the  mer- 
cury pafTed  into  the  fpermatic  vein  ;  hence  he  concludes,  that  there 
is  a  pallage  by  which  the  femen  is  returned  into  the  blood. 

MAGNETIC      VARIATION- 

IN  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoir i  of  the  Royal  Danifh  Academy, 
pablifhed  in  I7?8,  is  an  account  of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Copenhagen  for  50  years,  with  the  mean  annual  variations, 
by  Mr.  Lon,  the  tables  fhovv  the  irregularity  of  the  variation,  though 
upon  ark^erage,  it  has  encreafed  about  S'  annually.  In  the  fame  vo- 
lume, thnTe  is  a  didertation  upon  the  influence  of  the  jjurbra  borealis 
on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  from  obfervations  made  in 
Greenland,   in  the   years  1786  and  1787. 

— •^•^•l••^•i«f'•^4■•^4••^•^•^•^•^4'4"t'r•^4• — 

THE  firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  Haller's  Journal  of  medical  lite- 
rature have  lately  been  publifhed  at  Bern.  Ourreadcrs  will  be  afto- 
nilhed  to  hear  that  Haller,  between  the  years  1745  and  1774,  re- 
-,'ie%vecl  near  1 2000  medical  publications,  for  a  German  periodical  work. 
Thefe  reviews  colle&ed  will  form  the  prefent  journal. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 


/  enclofe  yeu  fame  fonnets,  ■written  hy  an  American  gentleman, — If  you  think  their  peetieal 
merit  fuffident  ta  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  your  Afylum,  J  Jhall  perhaps  forivard  you  fume  . 
more. 

I  am,  fir,  your  frknd  &c. 

J.     M. 
Nottingham,  March   IJth,   1791. 

SONNE  T. To  YOUTH.  Like  Albion^  queen,  on  her  fick  couch 

reclined, 

THOU  blue-eycd  goddefs  of  our  early  who  mourn'd  the   lofs  of  Calais,  — and 

years,  confels  d 

Thou  fweet  magician,  by  whofe  mighty  "  if  vvhen  I'm   dead  you  open   my   fad 

power  breaft. 

Is  charmed  away  the  fwiftly  fleeting  hour,  There,  neareft  to  my  heart,  you'll  Calais 

By  hope  deluded —  undiilurbcd  hy  fears  ;  find  ;" 

Youth  ;   — thou    lov'd    ftranger    to   the  So  I,  till  death,  a  broken  heart  fhall  bear, 

heart-bred  cares  Which,  after  death,  will  ihew  the  prints 

Of  riper    manhood,  — in    thy  fragrant  of  grief  and  care. 

bower 

Oft  have   I  gathered  every  rifing  flower,  

And  crop'd  thy  rofes ;  —now  my  falling 

tears  SONNET,  zvritten  December  iJj% 
Bedew  the  thorns  where  rofes  are  no 

more  :  T  LOVE  thee.  Winter,  in  thy  fhorteft 

For  flill   remembrance  o'er  thofe  fcenes  -*■      days, 

will  roll,  Whtn  clouds  arife  and  bleak  north-eafl: 

And  nothing  charms,  as  thou  wall  wont,  winds  blow; 

Nor    focial  converfe,    nor  the    flowing  Or  when    upon    the   mountains,    white 

bowl with  fnow, 

O  why  will  fancy  thus  thy  joys  reftore.  The  languid  fun  refled?  his  feeble  rays, 

Which  never  can  return  to  cheer  my  foulj  And  from  the  diftant  fouth  his  beams  dif- 

plays ; 

Or  when  the  horizon  he  finks  below. 

And  wellern  ikies  with  deep  reflcifiion 


While  on  the  cheerful  hcarth^^e  bright 
fires  blaze.  ^tf^ 

mofly  trees,  No  ;  — not  the    verdure    of    returning 


SONNET.  glow. 
While  on  1 

T^OWN  a  flop'd  hill,  o'ergrown  with  fires  blaze 

Where  cryflal  cataradls  defcending  play,  fpring. 

I  wander  at  the  folemn  clofe  of  day.  Nor  all  the  Mufic  of  the  vocal  prove,      ~ 

And  mix  my  fighs  with  the  frefh  v^feftern  Can  joys  to  me,  compared  with  winter, 

breeze  ;  bring. 

But  not  the  glories  of  the  fetting  eve.  For  winter's  joys  domeftic  moft  I  love. 

The  frelhning  breeze,  nor  faffron-tindur-  Her  fhorten'd  days,  when  in  the  focial 

ed  weft,  ring 

Can  bid  my  troubled  mind  be  hulh'dto  Souls  mix  with  foals,    and  minds  their 


reft. 

Or  caufe  corroding  care  my  breaft  to 
leave  : 


powers  miprove. 
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n^i    China  CUP,  and  the  Pcnnfyhanlan 
J   U    G;     A   ruble. 

Addmpd  to  a  young  Ludy  . 

17'LV[RA,  read  the  verfe  defisn'd 
_?Li  By  rcaibn  to  coiiducil  your  mind 
'I'o  eartlily  peace,  to  lailino;  blifs; 
And,  as  you  read,  vain  pride  diiniifs. 
Should  in  yoiir  breaO  that  palTion  reign, 
My  cuukI'cI  will  be  heard  in  vain  ; 
For  truth,  thou  h  aided  u'en  by  wit. 
To  vanity  inay  oft  iiihniit ; 
^md  all  the  i>recepts  of  the  fage 
To  folly  yield,  and  falhion's  racre. 
How  oft,  Elvira,  have  I  preiVd 
Thy  infant  beauties  to  my  breall  ! 
Nov/  in  the  bloom  of  gay  fixteen, 
EuiV  your  fliape,  fublime  your  mien. 
Health  fweetly  y;lowing  on  your  cheek, 
Vv'idi  grace   you  move,  with  grace   you 

fpeak.  ■  ^ 

Not  yet  profan'd  by  fafliion's  hand. 
Your  trelTes  every  iieart  command  5 
Nor  lias  tyrannic,  cruel  fade 
Keirrain^d  the  freedom  of  your  waift. 
Nature,  allied  with  decent  art. 

Each  f«ncy  charms,  ?.nd  wins  each  heart; 

But  thole  moft  impudent'y  flatter, 
\V!io  art  prefer  to  beauteous  ii?.ture. 
'J'o  make  you  an  accomplifii'd  maid, 

In(h-uii;it>n  long  has  lent  her  aid, 

Elvira  !   now  on  you  depends 

The  happniefs<)f  all  your  friepds. 

Learning  can  often  joys  befiow  ; 

And'often  leads  the  mind  to  woe. 

f.nvy  us  rays  can  never  hide  ; 

But  they  are  oft  tclips'd  by  piride. 

"V\'it  '(is  confefs'd,  moll  bofoms  wurms; 

Yet  modellly  dilclofe  its  charms 

If  wit  IS  decently  reveal'd, 

We  value  what  remains  conceal'd; 

If  wit  would  wantonly  delight, 

No  longer  praifc  it  can  excite. 

Accompliflimcnts  claim  admiration, 

When  they  rejed  all  oilentation  ; 

But  thol'e^||Lt^erlor  parts  who  claim, 

Are  laugh^^Tt  when  they  mifs  their  aim, 
•  Since  rabies  may  to  truth  conduce, 

Read  what  Vv-as  written  for  your  ufe. 
A  China-cup,  where  luftre  glow'd, 

Where  fancy  her  exertions  lhow\i. 

Where  various  beauties  charm'd  the  eye, 

Bright  as  the  ftars,  which  deck  the  Iky, 

Type  of  fragility  and  tafle, 

tJpon  the  chimney-piece  was  placed. 

Near  it  a  jug,  which  ow'd  its  birth 

To  modcit  Pennfylvanian  earth,    • 

In  inoffenfive  quiet  flood 

Its  plaimiefs  China's  offspring  vievv'd 


With  hsughty  looks,  which  fliew'd  dif- 

dain  •, 
Tlien  utter'd  this  imjicricus  flrain. 

"  Begone,  thou  clnlu  of  common  ciay. 
And  hidu  thee  from  the  face  of  duy 
The  cellar  feek  ;  thesice,  fdl'd  with  beer, 
Thou  may'it  allend  the  clown  to  cheer  ; 

But  ne'er  to  pleafc  the  gay  j)rtfume » 

Begone,  and  give  thy  betters  room." 

l^.lore    bv     conteinp':,    than    fear,    re— 
Ib-^iu'd, 
Silent  the  modeft  jug  remain'd. 

Hot  in  purHiit  of  fragrant  cheefe 
A  nioul'e  afcends  the  chinniey-piece  ; 
And  as  he  wanders  here  and  there, 
Thruliing  his  whifkers  every  vhere. 
He  overturns  (uniucky  bcalf  !) 

Thish;;ughty  boaflcr  from  the  eaft 

With  the  loud  crafli  the  walls  refound. 
And  .  glittering     fragments    flrew    the 

ground. 
The  moufe  r.ow  fearful  of  a  riot, 
Retreats,  and  leaves  the  jug  in  quiet. 
Betty,  alarmed,  had  eeu^'d  to  chat. 
And  Pufs  began  to  faicll  a  rat. 

MORA  E. 

Beauty  and  -Aeaknefs  lead  to  woes  ; 
Plaiuncfs  and  flrength  infure  repofe. 

Philadelphia,  April.   179I. 


FOR  THE.    UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

On  reading  a  praSiical  difcourfe  upon  Death, 
Uvoferr-ions,  end  other  'warks,by  WiLLIAM 
SiiCRLocic.  E).  D, 

[ iVritten  in  I74O,  hy  a  gentleman  of  Fhilad, 
ivho  is  Jim  li-viiig.j 


SHERLOCK,  the  fubjeds   which 
employ 'd  thy  pen. 
Deeply  concern  the  earelefs  fons  of  m,en  ; 
Death,    Judgment,    Heavfi,   and    Hell,  thy 
thoughts  cngrofVd.  •        [lofl  I 

Themes  where  a  meaner  genius  had  been 
But  ftrong  the  pinions  of  thy  fancy  were, 
-Wliich  through  fuch  tracklcl's  paths  thy 

foul  could  bear. 
No  objeds  vain  and  bafe  thy  mind  en- 
gag'd;  [wag'd ; 

A    condant   war  witli   thefe  thy    virtue 
Pure  as  thy  foul  thy  meditations  were 
Thefe  foar'd  above  this  region's  groffer 


^thcrial  glories,   Sherlock,  were   thy 
care  : 
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Thy  mind  minutely  tr^c'd  lift's  wand-  ") 

'ring  maze,  "  | 

To  fhew   mankind  the  error  of  their   '' 

ways,  .   ^      I 

And  how  in  nobler  views  they  might    J 

employ  their  days  :  J 

The  God  of   love  and   God's  hfe-giviiig 

fon. 
With  peerk-fs  charms,  thy  whole  affec- 
tion won  : 
Thy  one  defire  was  to  perform  his  will. 
And  fpotlefsto  preferve  thy  foul  from  ill ; 
A  fhiuing  li,ght  waft  thou  through  all  thy 

days, 
Serenely   bright  thy  zeal  for   Chrijl  did 

blaze  ; 
He  died  for  truths  thy  hallo  w'd  lips  de- 

clar'd ; 
And  all  afleiited  who  thy  dodrine  heard  ; 
Replete    thy    fermons    were    with    I'oiid 

fenle. 
And  always  bleft  with  facred  influence  : 
Thy  private  life  did  every  virtue  teach, 
And    every  heart  thy  winain^-  carriage 

reach. 
Soon  as  thou  here  hadft  run  thy  chrif- 

tian  race, 
Among  bright  Serafhs  thou  didfl;  claim  a 

place   : 
Thy  claim  allow'd,   they  hail'd  a   friend 

fet  free 
From  his  late  bondage  in  mortality; 
With  cheerful  notes  the  heav'nly  hofl.  did 

greet 
Thy  foul  arriv'd  to  its  exalted  feat 
With  loud  acclaim  receiv'd  their  wel- 
come gueft 
To  glorious  manf 
Where  nov/  wii 

fupremely 
Though  thus   to  die  to  thee  was  end- 

lefs  gain, 
A  lofs  immenfely  great  the  flock  fuftain, 
Who  on  thy  miniftry  did  late  attend, 
To  hear  fuch  truths  as  ev'ry  heart  might 

mend; 
Joy  fill'd  thy  foul ;    but  grief  their  breads 

did  fwell 
As  great  as  men  could  bear,  or  tongue  can 

tell: 
Yet  in  thv  lines  each  fome  relief  could 

find. 
To  foothe  the  forrow  that  o'erwhelm'd 

his  mind  : 
Thy   works  are   legacies    each  gracious 

mind 
Devoutly  reads ;  for  fuch  in   them  may 

find 
The  way  to  blifs,— and  comfort  e'en  in 

death. 


When    fading    clay    rcfigns    its  fleeting 
breath. 
O  may  I  read  with  a  difcerning  eye. 
And  each  great  truth  and  niyllick  feafe 

defcry  ; 
IMay  God  a  blefling  to  my  reading  give. 
That,  as  thy   page  inilrudts,  I  here  may 

live ; 
And,  when  my  daysfliall  to  a  period  tend, 
Be  mine,  as  S/ji' loci's  was,  a  huppy  end  ! 
J.  R. 
FhilaJ.  Satur.  March.  29,   I740- 


d  to  Its  exalted  leat ; 
laim  receiv'd  their  wel--» 
ueft  / 

mfions  of  eternal  reft  ;  \. 
ith  Chrijl  thou  dwell'ft  I 
ely  bleft.  J 


FOR    THE   U  N  I  %'  E  R  S  A  L    A  S  V  L  U  M. 

0,1  the  elegant  JimpVuHy    of  the  female  drefs 
among  the  people  culled  fakers. 

THERE  is  a  native  charm  in  decent 
pldiancfi 
'I'li^t  fplendour  can't  eclipfc, beauty  fcarce 

heighten. 
Nor  yet  the  vvhim  of  fafhion  antiquote. 
In  realon's  fober  view ;  beiides,  it  is  an 

ornament  fo  rare. 
Humility  may  innocently  prize  it, 
And  modefty  difplay  foi-  imitacion. 

C.  D. 


M 


D     N     E     S     S. 


A  Poem,  by  the  late   Reii.   Mr.   P.'^NKOEE. 

SWELL  the  clarion,  fweep  the  ftring, 
Blovr  into  rage  the  mufe's  fires! 
All  thy  anfwers,  echo  bring, 

Let  wood  and  dale,  let  rock  and  val- 
ley ring, 
'Tis  madntfs'  felf  infpires! 

Hail,  awful  madnefs, hail! 

Thy  realm  extends,  thy  powers  pre- 
vail, 
Far  as  the  voyager  fprcads  his  vcnt'rous 
fail; 

Nor  beft,  nor  wifeft  are  exempt  from 
thee, — 

Folly — folly's  only  free. 

Hark  ! — to  the  aftonilhed  ear 
The  gale  conveys  a  ftrange  tumultuous 

found ! 
They  now  approach,  they  now  appear! — 
Phrenzy  leads  her  chorus  near. 
And  daemons  dance  around. — 

Pride — ambition  inly  vain. 
Revenge  and  malice  fwell  her  train, 
Devotion  warp'd — afieution  croft, 
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Hope  in  difappointment  lofl, 
And  injur'd  merit,  with  a  downcdft  eye, 
(Hurt  by  negledt)  flow  llalking  heedlcfs 
by. 

Loud  the  fhouts  of  madncfs  rife, 
Various  voices,  various  cries, 
Mirth  unirear.ing — cauTciefs  moans, 
Burlls  of  laugh:tr — hearttclt  groans. 
All  fcem  to  pierce  the  Ikies. 

Rough  as  the  wintry  vave,  that  roars 
On  Thule's  defart  Ihores, 
"Wild  raving  to  the  unfeeling  air. 
The  fettcr'd  maniac  foams  along, 
(Rage  the  burthen  of  hisjarriiigfong) 
In  rage  he  grinds  his  teeth,  and  rends  his 
flreaaiing  hair. 

No  pleafing  memory  left — forgotten 

quite 

All  former  fcenescf  dear  delight. 

Connubial  love — parental  joy. 

No  fympathies  like  thefe  his  foul  employ, 

■ — But  all  is  dark  within,  all  furious  black 

defpair. 

Not  fo  the  love-lorn  maid. 
By  too  much  tendernef'  betrayed; 
Her  gentle  breaft   no  angry  paflion 
fires. 
But  flighted   vows  poflefs,  and  fainting, 
foft  defires. 
She  yet  retains  her  wonted  flame, 
In  all  but  reufon  Iliii  the  fame. 
Streaming  eyes, 
Inceflant  fi^'hs. 
Dim  haggard     looks,   and  clouded   o'er 

with  care. 
Point  out  to  pity's  tears,  the  poor  diflrac- 

ted  fair. 
Dead  to  the  world — her  fondeft   wiflies 

crofl, 
She  mourns  herfelf  thus  early  loft  — 
Now  fadly  gay,  of  forrows  pall  Ihe  lings, 
Nowpenlive,ruminatcsunutterable  things. 

She  flares — flie  flies — ^who   dare  fo 

rude 
On  her  feqaefter'd  fteps  intrude  ? 
*Tis  he — the  Momus  of  the  flighty  train. 
Merry  mifchief  fills  his  brain. 
Blanket  robb'd,and  a:. tic  crewn'd. 
The  mimic  monarch  (k-ps  around; 
Big  with  conceit  of  dignity  he  Iniiles, 
And  plots  his  frolics  quaint,  and  un- 

fufpefted  wiles. 

Laughter  was  there,  but  mark  that 

groan. 
Drawn  from  the  inmoft  foul ! 


"    Give  the   knife  dxmons,  or  the 

]>oif(m'd  bowl, 
To  finifh  mifcries  equaltoyourown!" 
V/lio's  tliisw  retch  witli  horror  wild? 
— 'Tis  devotion's  ruin'd  child, 
Sunk  in  the  emphafis  of  gritf, 
Nor  can  he  feci,  nor  can  he  alk  re- 
lief. 
Thou,  fair  religion,  waft  defign'd. 
Duteous  daughter  of  the  fliies, 
To    warm    and    cheer    the    human 

mind, 
To  make  men  happy,good,  and  wife. 

To  point  where  fits,  in  love  array'd, 
Attentive  to  each  fuppliant  call, 
The  God  of  univerlal  aid, 
The  God,  the  Father,  of  us  all. 

Firft  flievvn  by  thee,  thus  glow'd  the  gra- 
ciou   fcene, 
'Till  fuperftition,  fiend  of  woe, 
Bade  doubts  to  rife,  and  rears  to  flow. 
And  fpread  deep  fnades,  our  view   and 
heaven  between. 
Drawn    by  her  pencil,  the   Creator 

ftands 
(His  beams  of  mercy  thrown  afide) 
With  thunder  arming   his    uphfted 

hands, 
And  hurling  vengeance  wide. 
Hope,  at  the  frown  aghaft,  yet  ling'ring 

flies. 
And  dafli'd  on   terrsr's  rocks,  faith's  beft 
dependence  lies. 

But   ah  ! — too    thick     they    crowd— too 
ciofe  they  throng, 
Objeifls  of  pity  and  aff"right  ! 
Spare  farther  the  defcriptivc  fong, 
Nature  fiiudders  at  the  fight. 
Protra>9;  not,  curious  ears,  the  mournful 

tale, 
But  o'er  the  haplefs  group  low  drop  cem- 
pafllon's  veil. 


ExtraBs  from  a  complimentary  eptjile  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  AbyJJlnian  traveller  ;  iyPZ' 
TER  Pindar. 

"  T  SEE  old  Nile,  the  king  of  floods,  a- 

1  rife. 

Shake  hands  and  welcome  thee  with  hap- 
py eyes; 
Otters  and  alligators  in  his  train. 
Made  by  thy  five  immortal  volumes  vain  ; 
Wcafels  and  polecats,  flieregrigs,  carrion- 
crows, 
Seen  and  fmelt  only  by  thine  eyes  and  nofc. 


Parnajjiad. 
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"  Son  cf  the  arts  and  coufin  of  a  king. 

Loud   as  a    kettie-druni    whofe    adions 
ring," 

Exclaims  the  king  of  floods,  "  thy  books 
I've  read, 

"  And  for  tky  birth  phce,  envy  brother 
Tweed.  " 

O  Bruce,  by  fame  for  ever  to  be  fung  ; 

Job's  v/ar-horfe  fierce,  thy  ncckwith thun- 
der Jiung; 

When  envious  death  ftiall  put  thee  in  his 
flable, 

Snipp'd  life's  fine  thread,  that  Ihould  have 
been  a  cable ; 

Lo!  to  thv  mem'ry  fhall  the  marble  fwell, 

Maufoleum  huge,  and  all  thy  aiftions  tell! 

Here,  in  fair  fculpture,the  recording  {tones 

Shall  give  thee  glorious,  cracking  lion's 
bones ; 

There,  which  the  fqueamifh  fouls  of  Bri- 
tain (hocks, 

Rich  fleahs  devouringfrom  the  living  ox ; 

Here,  flaring  on  thee  from  the  realm  of 
water, 

TuU  many  a  virtHofo  alligator  ; 

There,  Bruce  informing  queens,  in  naked 
pride, 

The  feel  and  colour  of  a  Scotfman's  hide; 

Here,  of  the  genealogy  a  tree. 

Branching  from  Solomon's  wife  trunk  to 
thee  :  [withfland 

There,  with  a  valour  nought  could  dare 

Bruce  fighting  an  hysna  hand  to  hand; 

Which  dread  hysna  (what  a  beafl  un- 
couth !) 

Fought   with    a  pound  of  candles  in  his 
mouth  : 

Here,   temples   burfting  glorious  on  the 
view. 

Which  hift'ry,  the'  a  goffip,  never  knew  : 

There  colamns  flarting  from   the  earth 
and  flood,  [mud." 

Juft  like  |the   razor-fifh  from  fand   and 
"  Man  fays,   O  Bruce,  that  thou  wert 
hardly  us'd ; 

That  our  great  king  at  firft  thy  book  re- 
fus'd ;  [crew, 

Indeed  look'd  grimly  'midft  his  courtier 

Who,  gentle  courtiers  !  all  look'd  grimly 
too! 

Thus  when  in  black  the  lofty  fky  looks 
down. 

The fympathizing  fea  reflevfls  a  frown; 

Vale,  cattle,  reptile,  infedl,  man  and  maid. 

All  mope, and  forrow  in  the  filent  fliade." 
"  Steep  is  th'  afcent,  and  nairow  is  the 
road, 

Ah  me!  that  leads  to  Fame'*  divine  abode; 

Yet  thick  (through  lanes,  like  pilgrimag- 
ing rats, 

Unaw'd  by  mortals,  and  nnfcar'd  by  cats,) 


What  crawling  hofts  attempt  her  facred 

fane, 
And   dizzy,   drunk-like,  tumble  back  a- 
gain." 
"  O  form'd  the  trav'lers  of  the  eaft  to 

fcare. 
Although  thy  pow'rs  are  mighty,  learn  to 

fpare  : 
Dog  fliould  not  prey  on  dog,  the  proverb 

fays  : 
Allow  then  brother  trav'lers  crumbs  of 

praife ; 
Like  tiiee,  let   others  reap  applaufe  and 

nfe 
By  daring  viGts  to  Egyptian  Ikles  : 
But  calmly,  lo  !  thou  caml  not  fee  them 

pafs ; 
"  This  is  a  rogue  or  fool,  and  that's  an 

afs  :" 
Thus  on   a  tree,  whene'er  the  weather'* 

fine, 
"Jack   Ketch,  the  SpUsr,  weaves  the  fatal 

line ; 
Beneath  a  leaf  he  hides  with  watchful  ey?. 
Now  darts,  and  roping  hangs  the  trav'ling 

Fly. 

Again,  moft  tirefome,  let  me  fay.  Go,  go. 
Proceed  and  all  about  it  let  us  know  : 
Led  fafely  by  thine  enterprifing  flar, 
Hyxnas  fliall  not  with  thy  journey  war  : 
Uneat  by  tigers,  dare  the  forefl's  gloom. 
To  bid  the  barren   field  of   knowledge 

bloom  : 
Wave   o'er   new   pyramids    thine  eagle 

wings  ; 
And,  hound-like,  foent  frefh  tombs  of  an- 
cient kings, 
Which  time  had  buried  with  the  mighty 
dead,  [fhade : 

And   cold    Oblivion     fvvallowed   in    her 
And,  mind,  'tis  Hijl'ryt  province  to  fur- 
prize  ; 
That  tales  are  fweeteft,  that  found  mod 
like  lies." 


FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 
ODE,    to  Summer  and  Solitude. 

COME,  Summer,  offspring  of  the  fun  • 
Defcend    from  yonder    turf-top'd 
hill! 
Soft  as  when  falling  waters  run 
Adown  the  pure  meandering  rill ; 

Rich  as  the  noon  of  manhood's  prime,    - 
Mild  as  the  breath  of  May,  in  gales 

Luxuriant  as  when  infant  Time 

Firft  play'd  in  youn^  Arcadian  f'alss  V 
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Paritaffiad. 


O  place  me  in  fome  mofs-ij^rov.-n  cave, 
\Vhere  oozing  creeping  waters  flow  ! 
There  may  their  humid  vvinclings  lave 
In  pt-nfive  murmurs  foft  and  flow. 

Thcfe  holy  haunts  my  foul  fliall  fooch; 
The  'ftill  rmall  voice  of  lieaven  is  here  :' 
That  voice  ihall  paffion's  throbbing  fmooth 
And  raife  the  heart-delighting  tear. 

Tis  not  a  blifs  to  be  definVl, 

Too  exquifite  a  thi*jij  of  joy, 

A  fomething  mild,  ferene,  refign'd, 

Which  noil'e  and  tumult  would  deftroy. 

The  intelleilual  part  of  man 
Holds  converfe  with  the  blefl  above  ; 
Burlls  from  this  evanefcent  fpan  ; 
And  glows  with  warm  ferapbic  love. 

Such  l^lent  cells  in  days  of  old 
Were  facred  to  each  hallowed  faint  ; 
Where  heaven  its  raptures  did  unfold, 
And  vifions  to  its  vot'ries  paint. 

Thfcfe  are  the  foretaftes  of  a  blifs, 
All  mental,  genuine,  and  refin'd  ! 
Senfations  native,  pure  as  this, 
Alone  the ^opi/ and  i/irtuous  find  ! 

Z^onigomery  County,    I  79 1. 

L  A  U  R  A. 


FOR  T  H  E  U  N  I  V  E  K  S  A  L  A  S  Y  L  U  M, 

A  KYMN  to  the  beauites  of  Creation. 

Air,  the  birks  of  Invermay. 

1"*HE  glorious  fun,  with  luftre  bright; 
And  fparkling  liars,  a  dazzling  fight, 
As  through  their  azure  field's  they  roll,  , 
The  wondrous  works  of  God  extol. 

Thcfliier  moon,  wh©  moves  ferene, 

And  gilds  with  beams  the  midnight  fcene. 

In  filcnt  majefty  declares, 

That  flie  tranfcendent  beauty  fliares  ! 

The  goodnefs  of  the  great  Supreme 
Glides  in  the  gentle  pcnfive  ftream  ; 
While  rufliing  tides  impetuous  flow, 
And,    Heaven-controlled,     their    limits 
know. 


The  Lord  who  blooms  in  blufliing  flower*, 
And  twines  the  amaranthine  boivers  , 
Blows  in  the  balmy  fragrant  breeze. 
And  tow'rs  on  lofty  Camiel's  trees. 

In  awful  glooms,  where  horror  reigns, 
And  no  riiild  view  the  eye  detains, 
God  bears  an  univerl'al  fway. 
As  in  the  glare  of  brilliant  day  ! 

No  fpot  fo  diflant  or  obfcure 
But  muft  his  piercing  glance  endure  ; 
No  fold  of  deep  Egyptian  night 
Can  dare  exclude  the  Lord  of  light ! 

Tlie  nice  arrangement  which  prevails 
On   Tabor'' s  mount*  and  Sharon's  dales  !  f 
Point    out  the   hand  which  Iketch'd  the 

fcene. 
In  varying  fliades  of  vivid  green. 

Earth,  air,  and  fea?,  at  oftce  unite, 

And  gratitude  in  man  excite, 

In  gen'ral  harmony  to  join. 

And  praife  the  works  of  power  divine. 

Montgomery  County,   I79I. 

LAURA. 


S  O  N  N  E  T,  fo   E  G  W  I  N  A, 

By  a  youth  offcventeen, 

GO  verfe,,foft-whifpering,  to  Egwina 
fay — '  .    „  [white, 

'Tisnot  that  rich  complexion's  lucent 
Tinged  with  the  rofe's    fragrance- 
blufliing  light. 
O'er  all  her  lovely  features  loves  to  fliray  ; 

Nor  yet,  that  Nature,  with  a  fobd  difplay. 
Hath  fpread  her  auburn  trefles  on  the 

fight, 
And  fram'd  her  lips  the  feal  of  fweet 
delight. 
And  ope'd  her  eyes  refplendent  on  the  day; 

Tell  her  'tis  not,  that  o'er  each  motion 

Grace 
iShcds  a  foft  luftre,  as  flie  deigns  to  move. 
Giving  new  beauties  to  the  ambiciUtpace; 
That  every  tho't,  and  all  my  foul,  is  love. 
But,  that  her  mind,  its  radiant  worth  to 

prove. 
Imprints  the  foul  of  Beauty  on  her  face.' 
ELLA. 


*  Mof  of  the  travellers',  ivho  have  been  in 
ing  the  niojl  hcautiful  proJpeB  that  the  eye  can 
Jear  on  other  accounts.  ~     '  ■    ' 

t  See  the  rofe  cf  Sharon,  cfi  n  mentioned  in  the  Bilk,  af  ivell  as  Carmd'i  mount 


Palelline,  fpeai  ef  Mount  Tabor  as  command- 
tale  in  at  one  lieiv,  but  to   chrijlians  it  jnujl  it 
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(Continued  from  page    204.^ 

HAVING  given  an  analyfis  of  the  Secretary's  report,  on  the  fubjefl  of  raifing 
a  revenue  by  a  duty  on  diftilled  fpirits,  vi^e  Ihall  now  proceed  to  jrive  a  Iketch  of 
the  proceedinjis  of  congrefs  relative  thereto.  Doubtlefs  our  readers  will  regret,  as  we 
fincereiy  do,  that  we  can  only  give  them  an  account  of  the  debates  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  the  doors  of  the  fenate  being  always  Ihut;  fo  that,  notwithflanding 
our  boafted  privilege  of  being  made  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, but  of  the  reafons  on  which  thofe  lav/s  are  founded,  we  know  much  Icfs  of  the 
motives  to  aflion  in  one  branch  of  our  legiflature,  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
do  with  refpedl  to  theirs.  On  every  queflion  of  importance,  they  are  generally  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  Iketch  of  the  debates  in  the  boufe  of  lords,  as  well  as  of  thofe  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  fenate  will  alter  their  conduA  in  this 
particular,  and  open  their  doors  for  the  free  admifiion  of  the  people,  when  they  are 
engaged  in  the  legiflative  part  of  their  duty.  This  would  beget  confidence  in  the 
public  mind,  an  objeft  of  no  inconfiderable  moment,  in  a  government  founded  oft 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  depending  on  them  for  its  fole  fupport.  As  the  two  hou- 
fes  arc  liable  frequently  to  differ  in  opinion,  it  maybe  worth  while  for  thofe  gentle- 
men who  compofe  the  fenate,  to  refle<5l  on  the  danger  to  which  they  will  be  expol'ed, 
on  fuch  occafions,  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  publick  will  be  in  poffefTion  of  the 
reafons  which  influence  the  conduA  of  one  branch  of  the  legiflature,  and  if  thefe 
are  in  any  degree  plaufible,  they  will  not  hefitate  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the 
other,  for  which  they  have  been  furnilhed  with  no  reafons  whatever.  Befides,  a  peo- 
ple jealoufly  tenacious  of  their  liberties,  may  be  led  to  entertain  injurious  fufpicions 
of  their  rulers,  from  no  other  caufe,  than  the  fecrecy  of  their  deliberations. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  communicated  to  the  houfe  on  the  13th.  December.— 
On  the  a7th.  it  was  taken  up  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  refolutions  to  lay  the 
required  duties  were  agreed  to.  Thefe?  refolutions  were  adopted  by  the  houfe,  and  re-' 
ferred  to  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly.  The  committee  reported  a  bill 
on  the  30th.  December;  and  on  the  fame  day  a  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  col- 
lege of  phyficians  was  prefented,  in  which  they  ftated  the  baneful  cfFe<fts  of  diftilled 
fpirits,  in  deflroying  health  and  life,  and  in  impairing  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  They  intreated  congrefs  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  by  impofing  fuch  heavy  du- 
ties on  all  diflilled  fpirits,  as  fhould  effecflually  reftrain  their  intemperate  ufe.* 

This  memorial  we  have  mentioned  here,  becaufe  wc  fhall  find  it  alluded  to  in  the 
oourfe  of  the  fubfequent  debate  on  the  fubjed  before  us  ;  and  not  becaufe  we  fuppofs 
it  calculated  to  favour  the  railing  of  a  revenue  from  diftilled  fpirits.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  evident  that  the  duties,  to  be  produdlive,  muft  be  moderate  ;  and  that  to 
reftrain  the  intemperate  ufe  of  diftilled  fpirits,  the  duties  impofed  upon  them  muit 
therefore  be  too  heavy  to  anfwer  the  purpofers  of  finance.  To  this  unfortunate  va- 
riance, between  the  interefts  of  humanity  and  thofe  of  finance,  we  muft  attribute 
that  fyftem  of  policy,  which,  in  fo  may  nations,  even  at  this  enlightened  period,  con- 
templates only  the  means  of  raifing  a  revenue,  without  evincing  one  benevolent 
wifti,  to  leffen  the  miferies  and  vices  to  which  an  erceftive  ufe  vf  ardent  fpirits  has 
long  been  known  to  give  rife,  among  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  but  more  cf- 

*  See  the  Afylum  for  January   I'J')!,  page  32. 
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pocially  amorgfl  the  indigent  and  uninformed  At  the  commencement  of  ou-r  poli- 
tical career,  it  behoves  us  to  lay  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  if  we  wills 
to  perpetuate  the  frceelort  and  liappinefs  of  America.  To  difcourage  the  cxcefllvc 
ufe  of  rum  and  wJvifkcy,  it  would  be  wife  in  government  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
ale  and  porter  in  their  rtead.  The  prefcnt  moderate  duties  on  diftilled  fpirits  will, 
douhtleffl,  have  Jome  cKeA  in  this  way  ;  for  thofe  duties  will  operate,  to  a  certain 
dc'^rcc,  as  a  bounty  on  the  brewing  of-  malt  liquors.  How  far  this  plan  is  capable  of 
future  improvement,  we  fliall  leave  to  the  wildom  of  the  national  Icgiflature  to  de— 
t-ermine.  k  may  not  however  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  government,  by  draw- 
ing a  revenae  froHi  dtftillcd  fpirits,  bring  the  ufe  of  them  into  repute;  for,  to  pro- 
mote the  conftnnption  of  a  dutied  article,  is  to  iiicreafe  the  revenue,  and  this  mod 
people  are  apt  to  confider  as  patriotic  condu6l. 

On  the  jth.  January,  the  cxcife  bill  (as  it  has  been  generally  called),  was- taken  in- 
to conrid;;rat:on,  :n  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  ;  and  engaged  a  confiderable 
fnare  of  their  attention  till  the  13th.  when  it  was  reported  to  the  hoyje,  withoue 
having  undergone  any  efl'ential  alteration.  Iti  the  courfe  of  the  lengthy  debate,  to 
which  this  liibjedt  gave  rife  in  the  committee,  it  was  contended,  that  there  was  by  nor 
means  fuch  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  already  provided,  as  had  been  ftated  by  the  Se- 
cretary, or  as  v^'ould  jul'tify  the  impofing  of  a  new  tax,  to  fo  large  an  amoDnt.  To- 
fupport  this  affcrtion  different  eftimates  were  offered  by  different  members.  One  efti- 
mate  went  to  flicw,  that  no  more  than  146,000  dollars,  inftead  of  800,000,  would  be 
required,  in  addition  to  the  dvities  on  impofts  and  tonnage,  ts  fulfil  the  engagements- 
of  the  public  Befides  that  the  produce  of  the  duties  laid  laft  feffjon  might  be  great- 
er than  was  expeifled,  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  citizens  woivld  fubfcrihe  iff 
the  llate-debts-^it  was  probable  they  v/ould  not  generally  fubfcrihe,  as  the  affump- 
fion  of  thofe  debts  by  the  general  government  was  an  unpopular  meafure,  in  feveral 
of  the  uates.  It  would  therefore  be  proper  to  pollpone  the  bill,  till  a  necefllty  for 
additional  funds  fiiould  really  be  found  to  exift. 

But  even  admitting  further  provifion  to  be  ncceffary,  flill  this  mode  of  taxation 
was  highly  exceptionable.  It  was  odious,  unpopular,  and  oppreffive.  Excifes  had  e- 
•ver  been  viev/ed  in  a  deteftable  light  by  the  people  of  England;  nor  was  it  at  all  likely 
that  they  would  be  more  popular  in  America.  The  legiflature  of  one  ftate,  (North  Ca- 
rolina) had  actually  inftrudbed  their  fenators  in  congrefs  to  oppofe  this  fpecies  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  very  ferious  confecpiences  might  enfue  if  it  v.ere  adopted.  Smuggling 
would  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  the  general  government,  from  a  want  of  power  to 
enforce  the  executioH  of  the  law,  might  be  expofcd  to  infalt  If  the  tax  was  col- 
ledled,  it  mud  be  in  a  manner  extremely  hoftile  to  the  liberties  of  the  people — by 
"  letting  loofe  a  fwarm  of  harpies,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  revenue  officers, 
vould  range'' through  the  country,  prying  into  every  man's  houfe  and  affairs;  and, 
Hke  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  bear  down  all  before  them."  A  dired  or  poll  tax 
would  not  excite  more  public  odium  than  an  excile. 

It  was  faid  further,  that  the  propofed  tax  would  operate  unequally.  It  would  be 
fevcrely  felt  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where  the  confutnption  of  fpirits  was  great,  and 
where  there  were  neither  orchards  nor  breweries  to  furnilh  a  fuhftitutc  for  fpirituou*. 
liquors,  which  were  not  only  neceflary  but  falutary  in  that  climate.  The  member 
who  adyaJiced  this  argument  ridiculed  the  interference  and  the  opinions  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians ;  and  quoted  Morfe's  geography,  to  fhow  that  the  author,  though, 
a  citizen  of  a  northern  ftate,-  and  a  clergyman,  had  declared  grog  to  be  a  ncceffary 
drink,  in  the  fouthern  ftates^ 

Variousfubftitute3  were  mentioned,  but  rather  in  a  defultory  manner,  and  unac- 
companied with  any  cflimate  of  their  probable  produce  Among  thefe,  falarie-j, 
penfions,  lawyers,  inland  navigation,  law  proceedings,  legal  conveyances,  amd  «irwj- 
^afos  were  fuu'gefted,  as  being  objefls  of  taxation  lefs  liable  to  objedions  than  aa 
excife.  It  was  alfo  propofed,  that  the  requlfite  additional  revenue  fliould  be  raifed 
by  a  duty  on  molaffes.  A  land  tax  was  hinted  at,  as  preferable  to  the  propofed  duties. 
Many  of  thcfe  objedlions  were  urged  with-  a  confiderable  degree  of  warmth ;  and 
fome  of  them  appear  to  have  arifcn  from  local  attachments  of  members,  who  were 
apprehenfive  that  their  particular  flates  would  fullain  more  than  a  juft  proportion 
of  the  burthen  intended  to  be  impofed. 

In  reply  to  the  fevcral  objeiftions  which  have  been  enumerated,  it  was  faid,  that 
the  faith  of  the  usitcd  ftates  was  pledged,  to  raife  a  fulJicient  revenue  for  the  jjay- 
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•ment  of  the  intereft  on  the  funded  debt.  That  the  fecretary's  ftatements  pointed 
out  a  deficiency  ;  and  there  was  every  reafou  to  fuppofethat  thofe  ftuteinents  were  as 
accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  would  admit.  As  ellimates  of  the  fum  requir- 
ed had  been  brought  forward  by  the  cppofers  of  the  biil,  fo  different  eftimates  were 
©fFered-by  its  friends,  which  flated  the  deficiency  in  inipofl:  and  tonnage  duties  to  be 
flill  greater  than  that  reported  by  the  fecretary.  One  member  reckoned  vpon  a 
drawliack,  of  at  leaft  300,000  dollars,  in  the  produce  of  the  impoll  and  tonnage,  for 
the  year  1791  ;  and  adduced  reafons  to  fhow,  that  this  deficiency,  though  not  anti- 
'■cipated  by  the  fecretary,  was  highly  probable.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  funds  fhould  be  iefs  than  the  revenue  arifing  under  the  propofed  bilJ, 
the  furpl us  could  be  ailvantageoully  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  an 
objeA  of  too  much  importance  to  be  loft  fight  of  in  a  feafon  of  profound  peace,  v.hen 
a  variety  of  ircumftances  concurred  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity,  for  relieving 
the  people  from  the  prelfure  of  a  part  of  the  public  debt. 

It  was  contended,  that  the  objedions  urged  againft  the  principle  of  the  bill,  arofe 
•from  a  prejudice  againft  excifes,  as  they  had  been  oppreflively  levied  in  England;  and 
were  not  at  all  applicable  on  the  prefent  occafion.'^  The  officers  ad;ing  under  this 
till  would  not  be  iuveded  with  thofe  arbitrary  powers,  which  had  juftly  been  com- 
plained of  in  England,  as  encroaahmg  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  particularly  by- 
infringing  the  ineftimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  duties 
<>f  the  kind  propofed  were  fo  unpopular  as  fome  gentlemen  fnppofed  them  to  be, 
they  had  long  been  levied  without  a  murmur  in  fcveral  ftates  in  the  union,  which  were 
as  tenacious  of  their  freedom  as  any  of  their  filler  ftates.  It  was  remarkable  that 
•the  federal  conftitution,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  feveral  ftates,  espreftly  fe- 
cured  to  the  national  legiflature  the  pov.-er  of  laying  an  excife.  V.^hence  was  it  that 
the  delegation  of  this  power  had  been  approved  of,  at.  a  time  when  every  poSible 
obje(5lion  to  the  new  fyftem  of  government  was  .urged,  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  ? 
It  was  to  he  hoped  that  the  people  had  too  much  good  fenfe  and  information;  not  to 
Concur  in  wliatever  meafwres  the  wifdom  of  their  reprefentatives  fticuld  devife,  for 
rthe  fupport  of  public  credit,  and  the  diminution  of  the  national  debt.  They  muft 
be  feniible,  from  the  checks  provided  in  the  bill,  that  tke  legiflature  entertained  no 
defigns  inimical  to  the  public  liberty  ;  that  it  was  far  from  being  their  intention  K) 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  means  of  a  military  force.  Jf  difcontents  really 
prevailed  in  particular  parts  of  the  union,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  gentlemen  who 
came  from  thofe  diftrids,  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  fet  matters  before  the  people  in 
their  true  light,  and  induce  them  cheerfully  to  comply  with  the  laws. 

With  refped  to  the  various  fubtlitutes  propofed,  no  plan  had  been  ofiEjred.  A 
brief  view  of  the  federal  objedts  of  revenue,  which  were  within  the  reach  of  con- 
grefs,  would  clearly  prove  that  none  was  fo  proper  as  the  one  in  contemplation. 
Taxation,  it  was  obferved,  might  be  divided  into  four  fpecies — invpoft  duties,  a  tax 

on  internal  negoclations,  direft  taxes,  and  an  excife The  impoft  duties  had  already 

been  extended  as  far  as  was  didlatcd  by  found  policy.  A  tax  on  internal  negociations 
could  not  be  carried  co  any  confiderable  extent,  without  the  intervention  of  a  ftamp- 
duty,  which  was  much  more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  than  an  excife.  Dire>fl  taxes 
would  he  ftill  more  objcftionable,  being  of  all  taxes  the  mofi  unequal,  aud,  in  this 

^country,  the  moft  opprefllve Unequal,  becaufe  whether  apportioned  on  capital  or 

income,  the  only  two  principles  upon  which  an  appurtinnment  could  be  made,  a 
man  would  not  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  which  neither  depended  on 
his  capital  nor  his  income ;  but  on  .that  furplufage  of  his  income,  which  would  re- 
main after  thepaymeHt  of  his  neceflary  expences.  They  would  be  oppreffive  in.  this 
country,  becaufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  a  circulating  medium  in  fome  of  the  ftates,  and 
particularly  in  their  interior  parts,  where  money  for  tlie  payment  of  taxeg  could  not 
be  obtained,  by  many  of  the  citizens,  without  a  great  facrifice  of  property,  Befides, 
from  the  vaft  extent  of  our  fettlements,  in  proportion  to  our  population,  the  expence 
of  colle<ftion  would  be  immenfe.  All  thefc  confiderations  concurred,  to  point  out  the 
.propofed  duties  on  diftilled  fpirits,  as  being,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  liable  to  inconve- 
nience. In  the  courfe  ef  the  debate,  a  member,*  who  declared  himfelf  principled 
againft  excifes  in  general,  faid  that  of  all  excifes,  that  on  ardent  fpirits  fei^rried  to  be 
the  kaft  exceptionable  ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  however,  he  would  prefer  direcft  taxa^ 

*  Mr.  Madifen. 
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tion,  but  this  he  conceived  would  be  contrary  to  the  fentimcnts  of  a  majority  of  thg 
people,  and  of  the  legiilature.  If  any  better  plan  could  be  propofed  for  raifing  the  re- 
quired revenue,  he  lliould  be  the  l^ft  that  would  give  his  fupport  to  the  eflabiifljmciit 
of  an  excife;  but  he  conceived  there  was  none,  awd  the  plan  propofed  was  divefted  of 
the  exceptionable  powers,  ufually  connedled  with  the  colledlion  of  tliis  fpecjes  of  tax. 
buch  were  the  arguments  for  and  againft  the  propofed  duties,  generally. 

In  difcufing  that  fedtion  of  the  bill,  which  refpcdls  the  duty  on  fpirits  dillilled 
from  materials  of  American  growth,  the  debates  were  protra6led  to  a  great  length. 
Th^  oppofers  of  the  bill  declarsd,  that  the  friends  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
fadures  muft  cpnfider  this  claufe  as  unfriendly  to  the  interefts  of  tha  united  ftates; 
and  moved,  therefore,  that  it  ftiould  be  ftruck  out.  Here  the  former  arguments  and 
eftimates,  vyhich  had  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  duties  about  to  be  im- 
pofed  were  not  neceffary,  were  again  recurred  to,  to  fhovv  that  at  lead  this  part  of  the 
duties  might  be  omitted,  confiftently  with  the  mofl;  ample  provilion  for  the  public 
exigencies.  Thefe  were  combated  with  nearly  the  fame  ijrguments,  and  with  the  fani? 
ealculations  rcfpecfling  probable  deficiencies  in  th«  impoft  and  tonnage  duties,  which 
had  been  ufed  to  refute  former  objeduons.  Witli  refpedl  to  the  propofition  for  con-» 
fining  the  duties  to  foreign  fpirits,  it  was  fald  that  this,  by  deftroying;  the  importation 
pi  fpirits,  would  produce  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  As  to  the  objedlion 
which  had  been  fo  much  infilled  upon,  that  the  bill  would  operate  unequally  to  the 
injury  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  it  \vas  faid,  there  was  wo  probability  that  thefouthern 
ilates  wo«ld  ever  pay  an  over  proportion  of  the  revenue  ;  that  the  impoft  duties  a- 
yifing  on  importations  into  thofe  ftates  was  far  below  their  equ^l  proportion;  and  that 
they  need  not  objecft  to  a  duty  on  peach-brandy,  when  a  fimilar  duty  was  to  be  paid, 
in  the  eaftern  ftates,  on  rum  diftilled  from  molaffes. 

Thefe  arguments  the  oppofers  of  the  bill  denied  to  be  fair.  It  ought  to  have  been 
jrccoUeifled,  that  the  trade  of  the  fouthern  ftates  was  carried  on  coaftwife,by  the  eaftern 
and  northern  ftates  ;  that  if  they  did  not  pay  an  equal  ftiare  of  the  impoft  direflly, 
they  certainly  contributed  their  full  proportion  indirectly,  bccaufe  their  confumptioi^ 
was  proportioned  to  their  population.  iVIolaffes  were  not  the  produce  of  the  countryj 
^t  leaft  the  fouthern  ftates  had  nothing  from  which  they  could  (ibtain  molaffes;  but 
if  the  eaftern  gentlemen  would  confent  to  excife  fjh,  an  excife  on  feacb-hrandy  would 
?neet  with  no  oppofition — The  queftion  oh  ftriking  out  the  fedion  was  negatived. 

The  committee  having  finifticd  the  difcuftion  of  the  bill,  reported  it  to  the  houfcj 
with  fome  amendments,  which  were  adopted.  Sundry  other  amendments  were  pro- 
pofed, and  the  greater  part  of  them  reje6ted,  fome  however  were  agreed  to.  We 
Ihall  briefly  mention  tjiofe  which  were  pf  fuch  importance  as  to  occafion  confidera- 
ble  (debate.  .  .  , 

TJie  motion  which  had  been  made  in  the  committee,  for  ftriking  out  the  fcdtion 
jmpcfing  a  duty  on  fpirits  diftilled  from  materials  the  produce  of  the  united  ftates,  was 
agiain  made  in  the  houfe,  and  negatived,  as  before.  The  claufe  authorising  the  exe^ 
cutive  power,  to  appoint  fuch  number  of  officers  as  might  be  deemed  neceffary,  was 
faid  to  be  very  objediionable.  It  was  moved,  therefore,  that  the  number  fhould  bd 
limited.  To  this  rt  was  replied  that  the  number  was  already  virtually  reftrifted  by 
limiting  the  amount  df  the  compenf'atioKs  they  were  to  receive.'  Hence,  if  an  unnc- 
ceffary  number  v/ere  appointed,  the  Prefident  mull  pay  them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  of 
fhe  compenfation  of  each  muft  be  leffened,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  officers 
^ould  be  increafed. — In  anfwer  to  this,  it  was  obfcrved,  that  experience  ftiowed,  that 
•when  officers  were  once  appointed,  ways  and  mfeans  would  be  found  to  pay  thenr. 
The  motion  was  negatived.  ■ 

A  tedious  debate  cnfued  on  the  claufe  refpediing  compenfations  to  the  revenue  offi- 
cers. It  was  eyidept  that  their  ferviccs  would  be  very  various ;  and  that  fome  would 
merit  a  greater  compenfation  than  others.  It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  it  would 
be  beft  to  authorize  jhe  executive  to  make  the  neceffary  apportionment ;  hut  this  was 
ftrenuoufty  oppofed  by  thofe  who  were  inimical  to  the  bill.  This  they  faid  would 
be  r^sndering  it  ftill  more  odious,  by  unduly  extending  the  powers  of  fhe  executive. 
It  was  finally  pgreedi  that  the  c!ai)fe  I]iouid  be  ftruck  out;  and  that  the  compenfa- 
tions Ihould  be  provided  for,  in  a  feparate  bill. 

The  next  queftion  of  moment  was  on  a  motion  for  adding  a  claufe  to  prevent  in- 
fpeiSlprs,  or  any  oflicers  under  them,  from  interfering,  either  diredly  or  indiredtly, 
ji.n  tlecUt'ns,  further  than  giving  thpir  votes,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  offices,-;?- 
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?n  favor  of  the  propofed  amendment,  it  was  faidj  that  the  duties  affigned  to  the  excifc 
officers  would  give  them  a  very  extcnfive  knowledge  of  men,  and  enable  them  to  ex- 
ert a  very  dangerous  influence  to  favour  the  view  of  fome  future  Prefident,  to  whom 
they  would  necelTarily  be  fubfervient,  in  confequence  of  the  tenure  of  thtsir  office* 
dej'ending  on  his  will ;  and  that  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  fiiowcd  the  proprie* 
ty  of  the  prohibition,  for  fuch  had  been  the  effecfts  of  an  interference  of  excife  offi- 
cers in  ele(itions,  in  that  country,  that  they  were  prohibited  from  fach  interference  by 
a  law  pafled  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  though,  the  Britifli  excife  law  was 
then  limited  to  ten  years,  whereas  ours  was  to  be  unlimited  in  its  duration,  and 
would  confequently  be  more  liable  to  abufe.  If  fuch  a  provifion  had  been  found  ne- 
ceflary  in  Great  Britain,  it  would  certainly  not  be  lefs  fo  in  America,  human  nature 
being  flill  the  fame. — One  member*  faid  that  the  motion  did  not  go  far  enough — it 
ought  to  extend  to  all  revenue  officers-  He  defcribed  civil  governmsnt  as  being  at 
no  time  ftatio>iary,  but  always  verging  either  to  democracy  and  anarchy,  or  to  ariflo- 
cracy  and  defpotifm  ;  and  obferved  that  caution  was  neceffary  in  order  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  He  thought,  that  in  the  prefent  inflance,  it  w«uld  be  wife  to  guard  a- 
gainft  an  undue  influence  of  the  executive  power.  It  would  be  too  late  to  apply  the 
remedy  after  the  evil  had  taken  place.  The  Prefident  would  then  have  it  in  his  ppw» 
er  to  prevent  a  reform,  by  procuring,  through  the  means  and  influence  of  excife  offi-- 
cers,  a  legiflature  that  would  not  enadl  any  la>v  for  that  purpofe. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  arguments  it  was  faid,  that  to  influence  voters  at  pleflions 
•would  be  as  criminal  in  any  other  citizens,  as  in  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  apd  that, 
therefore,  the  prohibition,  if  made  at  all,  ought  to  be  general.  The  confl;itutionaIity  of 
■fX  law  which  abridged  any  dcfcription  of  citizens  of  the  right  to  fpeak  and  publifh 
their  fentiments,  might  well  be  qusftioned.  Such  a  ftigma  fixed  on  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  law,  would  be  the  height  of  ill  policy,  by  rendering  the  law 
itfelf  odious;  and  by  obliging  the  Prefident  to  appoint  mean  and  ordinary  charadcrs^ 
for  reputable  perfons  would  not  accept  of  appointments,  connedied  with  fuch  a  dif- 
qualification.  Such  a  claufe  would  deprive  the  public  of  the  fervices  of  the  moft  re? 
ipedlable  citizens.  A  total  difference  was  faid  to  exifl;  in  the  circumftances  of  thi? 
country  and  Great  Britain.  That  country  was  without  a  confliitution,  but  the  united  - 
iftates  were  bleffed  with  one,  which  defined  the  rights  both  of  the  eledlors  and  the  e- 
)e<fted.  Why  then  ftiould  the  people  of  America  adopt  thofe  maxims  in  legiflatjon, 
which  were  the  neceiTary  offspring  of  Britifh  corruption  ]  Tlie  ^ueftion  wa§  deter-, 
niined  in  the  negative -ayes  21  ;  noes  37. 

The  next  objedt  of  difcuffion  was  a  claufe  to  limit  the  duration  of  thp  bill.  In  fa^ 
vour  of  this  amendment  it  was  urged,  that  a  limitation  of  this  nature  would  have  » 
very  falutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  confequence  of  the  fecurity  it 
would  afford  them,  that  the  duties  would  not  be  continued  after  the  neceffity  which 
Jiad  occafioned  their  being  laid  ftiould  ceafe,  or  a  better  fubftitute  ffiould  be  found. 
A  perpetual  law,  not  fubjecSt  to  the  controul  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  was 
reprobated,  as  unconftitutional, '  and  contrary  to  the  impreffion  under  which  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  national  government  had  been  adopted.  It  was  not  to  be  appre^ 
hended,  that  a  limiting  claufe  would  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  public  cre- 
dit; for  a  legiflatiire  that  would  refufe  to  renew  this  adt,  or  to  ellabhffi  a  fubftitute, 
would  not  hefitate  to  repeal  this  law.  That  the  public  creditors  did  not  confider  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  any  particular  provifion  for  the  public  debt,  as  affording 
an  additional  fecurity,  was  evident  from  the  increafing  value  of  the  deferred  debt, 
for  which  no  provifion  was  made,  but  which  was  left  entirely  to  the  integrity  of  a 
future  congrefs. 

Againft  the  propofed  amendment  it  was  faid,  that  the  bill  did  not  make  a  perma.. 
nent  appropriation  of  the  excife  duties;  but  left  it  at  the  option  of  the  united  ftates, 
to  fubftitute  other  taxes  or  duties  of  equal  value,  if  the  propofed  duties  ftiould  prove 
burthenfome  or  inconvenient.  That  there  would  be  an  evident  impropriety,  in  in- 
corporating the  amendment,  and  retaining,  at  the  fame  time,  the  claufe  which  provid- 
ed for  this  power  of  fubftituting  other  funds,  at  the  option  of  congrefs.  Tlie  public 
faith  was  too  facred  and  import.-int  to  be  trifled -K-ith,  by  making  a  temporary  provi- 
fion, whci)  tjic  honour  of  the  government  was  ple,dge4,  to  .grovide  .fli"^^  t\\^%  'Were 

yTS5  il  .isbr,. 
*    Mr.    Gerry.  ;  ■  ■< ,    ..n*-';^'     \ 
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permanent.  But  the  amendment  went  farther,  and  would  convert  permanent  rniei 
temporary  funds  ;  for  the  liill  would  repeal  the  former  permanent  duty  on  rum,  and, 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted,  iubP.itute  a  temporary  provifion  in  Its  (lead.  It 
were  to  be  wi(hed  that  gentlemen  who  brought  ciiarges  of  unconftitutioiiality  would 
be  more  explicit — The  conftitution  empawered  the  national  legifluture  to  lay  excifes, 
impoft-s,  and  other  taxes  ;  and  there  was  not  a  fingle  claufe  in  the  propofed  bill  which, 
in  any  degree,  vinlated  the  conftitution-  As  to  the  odioufnefs  of  this  fpecies  of  tax, 
which  had  been  fo  frequently  mentioned,  it  tended,  without  any  ]\x\\  reafon,  to  fix  a 
lligma  on  the  bill  It  might  be  remarked  on  the  fubjeA  of  taxes  generally,  that  none 
€ver  were,  or  ever  would  be  popular,  in  the  ftridl  fenie  of  the  word  ;  yet,  on  principle! 
-of  patriotilm,  they  were  iubmitted  to  by  the  people,  when  there  was  a  neceflicy  for 
them,  aFid  when  it  was  known  that  the  Icgiflature  had  not  been  wantiHg  in  their  en- 
deavours, both  to  dii'cover  the  leaft  burthenfome  fpecies  of  tax,  and  to  guard,  as  far 
as  pofiible,  againft  inconvenience  or  oppreffion  in  tlie  mode  of  colleding  it. — The 
motion  was  loft  ;  39  to  19. 

The  oppofition  to  the  bill  was  ftrenous  and  perfevering,  in  every  ftage  of  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives;  and  fo  many  embarraffments  were  con- 
tinually thrown  in  its  way,  that  the  debates  were  fpun  out  to  a  very  unufual  length. 
Several  motions  wert  made  for  recommitting  the  bill  generally  ;  and  when  thefe  fail- 
ed, for  recommitting  fundry  fedions,  lor  particular  purpofts,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Upon  the  final  ^ueftion — feall  the  bill  pafs  ? — there  were  yeas  35,  nays  ii ma- 
jority 14. 

In  the  fenate,the  oppofition  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  very  inconfiderable. 
Some  there  were  who  wiftied  that  the  duties  on  imported  fpirits  ftiould  be  at  leaft  one 
third  more  than  thofe  impofed  on  fpirits  diftUied  in  the  united  ftates.  This,  it  was 
faid,  would  be  a  laudable  regulation  ;  inafmuch  as  it  would  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
encourage  American  diftilleries.  A  niotion  to  adopt  an  amendment,  making  this  dif- 
crimination  in  the  duties,  was  made  and  negatived.  Several  amendments,  hov.'ever, 
were  propofed  and  agreed  to.  And  a  vote  being  taken  on  the  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments, it  was  paffed  by  a  large  majority — Yeas,  20 ;  nays,  5.— It  was  accordingly 
returned  to  the  other  houfe,  accompanied  with  the  amendments. 

Only  one  of  the  amendments  propofed  by  the  fenate,  occafioned  much  difficulty. 
This  was  for  inferting  a  feflion,  which  ftiould  authorize  the  Prefident  of  the  united 
ftates,  to  make  fuch  allowances  to  the  officers  appointed  under  this  aft,  as  he  ftiould 
deem  reafonable  and  proper ;  provided  the  aggregate  amount  of  thofe  allowances 
ihould  not  exceed  f-ue  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produd  of  the  duties,  ariling  from  fpi- 
rits diftiiled  in  th£  united  ftates.  After  a  confiderable  delay,  and  an  unfiiccefsful 
conference  between  a  committee  of  the  fenate  and  another  of  the  houfe  of  reprefeur 
tatives,  a  kind  of  compromife,  or  accommodation  took  place,  It  was  ultimately  a- 
greed  that  the  Prefident  ftiould  apportion  the  compenfations  to  the  ojficers  of  the  re- 
venue, as  he  ftiould  think  proper;  provided  the  amount  of  thofe  compenfations  ftiould 
not  txcttdfi'ven  per  cent,  on  the  duties  arifing  from  fpirits  diftiiled  within  the  unit- 
ed ftates,  and  provided  alfo,  that  it  fhould  not  exceed  45,000  dollars  ann-ually.  This 
being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  at  length  paffed. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured,  to  give  a  comprehenfive  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
<:ongref»,  on  a  fubjed  which,  from  its  own  importance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  difculfed,  has  excited  no   fmall  fliare  of  public  attention. 

A  fecondary  objed  of  the  fecretary's  report  was  to  recommend  certain  new  regu- 
lations refpeding  the  colkdion  of  the  duties  on  wines  and  teas,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
revenue  and  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants.— Twelve  months  therefore,  arc 
now  allowed  by  law  for  the  payment  of  duties  on  ail  imported  wines,  indifcriminate- 
!y.  And  It  is  direded  by  the  fame  law,  that  the  importers  of  teas  fliall  give  bonds 
for  dcmble  the  amount  of  the  duties,  with  conditions  to  pay  the  fame  in  two  years; 
that  the  teas  fhall  be  dep  ficed  at  the  expence  and  rifli  of  the  importer,  with  two 
locks  to  the  ftore,  the  key  of  one  to  be  kept  by  the  importer,  and  that  of  the  other  by 
theinfpedor;  that  on  payment  of  the  duties,  or  giving  bond,  with  furety,  for  pay- 
ment in  four  months  if  they  do  rjot  exceed  100  dollars,  in  eight  months  if  from  100  to 
500  dollars,  and  in  twelve  months  if^above  500  dollars,  the  teas  are  to  be  delivered — 
previded  the  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the  two  years  originally  allowed.  For 
duties  not  paid  in  two  years,  fo  much  of  the  teas  to  be  fold  as  will  pay  the  fame. 
(To  be  conlinueii.J 
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REPORT    0///^?  SECRETARY  0/  the   TREASURY 
&«  the  Subjea  0/  ^    M  I  N  T. 

(Concluded  from  page  201 J 

THIS  point  has  been  t]\e  longer  dwelt  upon,  not  only  becaufe  there  is-  a  diverfity  of 
opinion  among  fpeculative  men  conctrning  it,  and  a  diverfity  in  the  pradtice  of  the 
moft  confidcrablc  commercial  nations  ;  but  becaufe  the  atftsi  o£  our  own  government^ 
wnder  the  confederation,  have  not  only  admitted  the  expediency  ©f  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  coinage  out  of  the  metals  themfelves  ;  but  upon  this  idea  have  both  made  it 
dedu(9:i<)n  from  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and  eftabUfned  a  difference  between  their  re>- 
gulatcd  value  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion  greater  than  would  refult  from  that  de- 
duiflion.  This  doubI«  operation  in  favour  of  a  principle  lb  queftionabie  in  itfslf,  has- 
made  a  more  particular  invelligation  of  it  a  duty. 

The  intention,  however,  of  the  preceding  remark*,  is  rather  to  fhew,  tl,iat  the 
cxpedation  of  commercial  advantages  ought  not  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  duty  on 
coinage,  and  that  if  it  fliould  be  adopted,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  deduCf 
tion  from  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  coins — than  ablolutely  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any 
difference,  whatever,  between  the  value  of  the  metals  in  coiti  aitd  in  bullion.  It  is-, 
not  clearly  difcerned,  that  a  fniall  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bsllion,  and 
the  regulated  value  of  the  coins,  would  be  pernicious,  or  that  it  might  not  even  be 
advifable,  in  the  firft  inftance,by  way  of  experiment,  merely  as  a  preventative  to  the 
melting  down  and  exportation  of  the  coins.  This  will  now  be  fomewhat  more  par- 
ticularly confidcred. 

The  arguments  for  a  coinage,  entirely  free,  are,  that  it  preferves  tha  intrinfic  value 
©f  the  metals;  that  it  makes  the  expence  of  fabrication  a  general  inftead  of  a  partial 
tax  ;  and  that  it  tends  to  promote  the  abundance  of  gold  and  filver,  which  it  is  alleg- 
ed will  flow  to  that  place,  where  they  find  the  beft  price,  and  from  that  place,  where 
they  are  in  any  degree  undervalued- 

The  firft  confideration  has  not  much  weight,  as  an  ob}edlion  to  a  plan,  which, 
without  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  metals,  in  the  coins,  merely  allows  a  lefs  price 
for  them  in  the  bullion  at  the  national  fadtory  or  mint.  No  rule  of  intrinfic  value  is  vio- 
lated, by  conlidering  the  raw  material,  as  worth  lefs  than  the  fabric,  in  proportion 
to  the  expence  of  fabrication.  And  by  diveiling  foreign  coins  of  the  privilege  of 
eirculating  as  money,  (hey  become  the  raw  material 

The  fecond  confideration  has  perhaps  greater  weight.  But  it  may  not  amount  to  an 
objeflion,  if  it  be  the  bed  method  of  preventing  diforders  in  tiie  coins,  which  it  is  ir> 
a  particular  manner  the  interefi  of  thofe,  on  whom  the  tax  would  fall,  to  prevent. 
The  pradice  of  taking  gold  by  weight,  which  has  of  late  years  obtained  in  Great- 
Britain,  has  been  found,  in  fome  degree,  a  remedy;  but  this  is  inconvenient,  and  may 
on  that  account  fall  into  difufe.  Another  circumftance  has  liad  a  remedial  operation. 
This  is,  the  delays  of  the  mint-  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  there,  not  to  make 
payment  for  the  bullion,  which  is  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  coin,  till  it  either  ha» 
in  fa6i  or  is  pretended  to  have  undergone  the  p.ocefs  of  recoining. 

The  neceffity  of  fulfilling  prior  engagements,  is  a  caufc  or  pretext  for  poftponing 
the  delivery  of  the  coin  in  lieu  of  the  bullion.  And  this  delay  creates  a  diiference  in 
the  market  price  of  the  two  things.  Accordingly,  for  fome  years  pall,  an  ounce 
of  rtandard  gold,  which  is  worth  in  coin  £.  3.  17  10^  fterling,  has  been  in  the  mar- 
ket of  London,  in  bullion,  only  £■  3  17  6,  which  is  within  a  fmall  fradion  of  one 
half  per  cent.  lefs.  Whether  this  be  management  in  the  mint  to  accommodate  the 
bank  in  the  purchafe  ©f  bullion,  or  to  effe6l  indireiftly  fomething  equivalent  to  a  for- 
mal difFerencs  of  price,  or  whether  it  be  the  natural  coarfe  of  the  bufinefs,  is  open 
to  conjedure. 

It,  at  the  fame  time,  indicates,  that  if  the  mint  were  to  make  prompt  payment, 
St  about  half  per  cent,  lefs  tlian  it  does  at  prefent,  the  flate  of  bullion  in  refpedl  to 
coin,  would  be  precifely  the  fame  as  it  now  is.  And  it  would  be  then  certain  that 
the  government  would  fave  expence  in  the  coinage  of  gold  ;  fince  it  is  not  probable, 
that  the  time  actually  loft  in  the  courfe  of  tlie  year  in  converting  bullion  into  coin,  can 
Ik  an  equivalent  to  half  per  csnt.  oa  the  advance  ;  and  thers  will  generally  be  at  the 
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command  of  the  trcafury,  a  confidcrable  fum  of  money,  waiting  for  feme  periodical 
difburfment,  which  without  hazard  might  be  applied  to  that  advance. 

In  what  fenfd  a  free  coinage  can  be  faid  to  promote  the  abundance  of  gold  and  fil- 
v«r,  may  be  inferred  from  the  inftances  which  have  been  given,  of  the  tendency  of 
a  contrary  fylleni  to  promote  their  exportation.  It  is,  however,  not  probable,  that 
a  very  Imall  difference  of  value  between  coin  and  bullion  can  have  any  effed,  which 
o«ght  to  enter  into  calculation.  There  can  be  no  inducement  of  poiuive  profit,  to 
export  the  bullion,  as  long  as  the  difference  of  price  is  exceeded  by  the  cxpcnce  of 
tranfporta:ioB.  And  the  profpedt  of  fmaller  lofs  upon  the  metals,  than  upon  com- 
modites  when  the  difference  is  very  minute,  will  be  frequently  over-balanced  by  the 
poflibility  of  doing  better  with  the  latter,  from  a  rife  of  markets.  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain,  that  it  can  be  of  no  confcquence,  in  this  view,  whether  the  fuperiority  of 
coin  to  bullion  in  the  market  be  produced,  as  in  England,  by  the  delay  of  the  mint,  or 
by  a  formal  difcrimination  in  the  regulated  values- 

Under  an  impreffion,that  afmall  difference  between  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  the 
mint  price  of  bullion,  is  the  lead  exceptionable  expedient  for  reftraining  the  melting 
down,  or  exportation  of  the  former,  and  not  perceiving,  that  if  it  be  a  very  moderate 

one,  it  can  be  hurtful  in  other  refpefts the  Secretary  is  inclined  to  an  experiment 

of  ^  per  cent,  on  each  of  the  metals.  The  fad.  which  has  been  mentioned,  with  re- 
gard to  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the  Englifh  market,  feems  to  demonftrate,  ihat 
inch  a  difference  may  fafely  be  made.  In  this  cafe  there  mufc  be  immediate  payment; 
for  the  gold  and  filvsr  offered  to  the  mint.  How  far  -\  per  cent,  will  go  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  coinage  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  with  accuracy. 
It  is  prefumed,  that,  on  an  economical  plan,  it  will  fuffice  in  relation  to  gold.  But  it 
is  not  expected,  that  the  fame  rate  on  filver  will  be  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  at- 
tending that  metal.  Some  additional  provifion  may  therefore  be  found  neceffary,  if 
this  limit  be  adopted. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  advifeable,  te  make  any  greater  difference  in  regard  to  filver 
than  to  gold  :  becaufe  it  is  defirable,  that  the  proportion  between  the  two  metals,  in 
the  market,  fliould  correfpond  with  that  in  the  coins,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe,  if 
the  mint  price  of  one  was  comparatively  lower  than  that  of  the  other  ;  and  becaufe 
alfo  filver  being  propofed  to  be  rated  in  refpecfl  to  gold,  fomewhat  below  its  general 
commercial  value,  it  there  ftiould  be  a  difparity,  to  its  advantage,  in  the  mint  prices 
of  the  two  metals,  it  would  obftrutft  too  much  the  bringing  of  it  to  be  coined,  and 
would  add  an  inducement  to  export  it.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  the  Secretary  fafe  to 
make  a  greater  difference  between  the  value  of  coin  and  bullion  than  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  will  be  better  to  have  to  increafe  it  hereafter,  if  this  Iliall  be  found  expe- 
dient, than  to  have  it  to  recede  from  too  confidcrable  a  difference  in  confequence  of 
evils,   which  fhall  have  been  experienced. 

Itisfometimes  mentioned,  as  an  expedient,  which,  confiftently  with  a  free  coinage, 

iiiay  ferve  to  prevent  the  evils  defired  to  be  avoidrd to  incorporate  in  the  coins  a 

greater  proportion  of  alloy  than  is  ufual,  regulating  their  value,  neverthelefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantitity  of  pure  metal  they  contain.  This  it  is  fuppofed,  by  adding  to 
the  difficulty  of  refining  them,  would  caufe  bullion  to  be  preferred  both  for  manu- 
fadlure  and  exportation. 

But  ftrong  obje>ilions  lie  againft  this  fchcme  : — An  augmentation  of  expence  ; — an 
adtual  depreciation  of  the  coin  ; — a  danger  of  ftill  greater  depreciation  in  the  public 
opinion  ; — the  facilitating  of  counterfeits  : — while  it  is  queflionable,  whether  it  wsuld 
have  the  eifedt  expeited  from  it. 

The  alloy  being  eftecnied  of  no  value,  an  increafe  of  it  is  evidently  an  increafe  of 
expence.  Ibis,  in  relation  to  the  gold  coins  particularly,  is  a  matter  of  moment. 
It  has  been  noted,  that  the  alloy  in  them  confills  partly  of  filver.  If  to  avoid  ex- 
pence  the  addition  fhould  be  cf  copper  only,  this  would  fpoil  the  appearance  of  the 
coin,  and  give  it  a  bafe  countenance.  Its  beauty  would  indeed  be  injured,  though  in 
a  lei's  degree,  even  if  the  ulual  proportions  of  filver  and  copper  Ihould  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  incrcafed  quantity  of  alloy. 

And  however  inconfiderable  an  additional  expenditure  of  copper  in  the  coinage  of 
a  year  may  be  deemed;  in  a  feries  of  years  it  would  become  of  confcquence.  In  re- 
gulations which  contemplate  tlie  lapfe  and  operation  of  ages,  a  very  fmull  item  of 
«xp«ice  acquires  importance. 
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The  adlual  depreciation  of  the  coin,  by  an  increafe  of  alloy,  refults  from  the  very 
Circumftance  which  is  the  motive  to  it — the  greater  difficulty  of  refining.  In  En- 
gland, it  is  cuftomary  for  thole  concerned  in  nianufadiires  of  gold  to  make  a  deduc- 
tion in  the  price,  of  four  pence  flerling  per  ounce  of  fine  gold,  for  every  carrat 
•which  the  mafs  containing  it  is  below  the  legal  ftandard.  Taking  tliis  as  a  rule  ait 
inferiority  of  a  fingle  carrat  or  i-Z4  part  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  Sates,  c<im-* 
pared  with  the  Englifh  ftandard,  would  caufe  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  them 
to  be  worth  nearly  4-loths.  per  cent,  lefs  than  in  the  coins  of  Great- Tritain.  This 
circumftance  would  be  likely,  in  procefs  pf  time,  to  be  felt  in  the  market  of  the  U- 
nited  States. 

A  ftill  greater  depreciation, in  the  public  opinion,  v^ould  be  to  be  apprehended,  from 
the  apparent  debafement  of  the  coin.  The  effe.-s  of  imagination  and  prejudice  can- 
not fafely  be  difregarded  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  money. — If  the  beauty  of  the  coin 
be  impaired,  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  iatisfy  the  generality  of  the  community,  that 
what  appears  worfe  is  not  really  lefs  valuable  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  certain, 'thac 
an  impreffion  of  its  being  fo,  maynot  occafion  an  unnatural  augmentation  01  pri- 
ces. ' 

Greater  danger  of  impofition,  by  counterfeits,  is  alfo  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
injury  which  will  be  done  to  the  appearance  cif  the  coin.  Jt  is  a  juft  ohfervation, 
that,  "  The  perfeftion  of  the  coins  is  a  great  fafe-guard  againft  counterfeits."  And 
it  is  evident  that  the  colour,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  workmanHiip,  i;  an  in-, 
gredient  in  that  perfc6lion.  The  intermixture  of  too  much  alloy,  particularly  of  cop- 
per, in  the  gold  coins  at  leaft,  muft  materially  leffen  the  facility  of  dillinguilhing  by 
the  eye,  the  purer  from'  the  bafer  kind,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 

The  inefhcacy  of  the  arrangement  to  the  purpofe  intended  to  be  anf\vi;red  by  it,  is 
rendered  probable  by  different  confiderations.  If  the  ftandard  of  plate  in  the  United 
States  Ihould  be  regulated  according  to  that  of  the  national  coins,  it  is  to  be  expeCled 
that  the  goldfmith  would  prefer  thefe  to  the  forci^jn  coins  ;  becaufe  he  would  find 
them  prepared  to  his  hand,  in  the  ftate  which  he  deiires ;  whereas  he  would  have  to 
fsry&fW  an  additional  quantity  of  alloy  to  bring  the  foreign  coins  to  that  itate.  If  the 
flandard  of  plate,  by  law  or  ufage,  ftiould  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  national  coin.s 
there  w^ould  be  a  poflibility  of  the  foreign  coins  bearing  a  higher  price  in  the  market^ 
and  this  would  not  only  obftrudt  their  being  brought  to  the  mint,  but  might  occafion 
the  exportation  of  the  national  coin  in  preference.  It  is  not  underllood,  tiiat  the 
praitice  of  making  an  abatement  of  price  for  the  inferiority  of  ftandard,  is  applicable 
to  the  Englifh  mint ;  and  if  it  be  not,  this  would  alfo  contribute  to  fruilrating  the  ex- 
pe6led  effecfl  from  the  increafe  of  alloy.  For  in  this  cafe,  a  given  quantity  of  pure 
Eietal  in  our  ftandard,  would  be  worth  as  much  there,  as  in  bullion  of  the  Englifh  or 
or  any  other  ftandard. 

Confidering,  therefore,  the  uncertainty  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedient,  and  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  feem  incident  to  it,  it  would  appear  preferable  to  fubmit  to  thole 
of  a  free  coinage.  It  is  obfervable,  that  additional  expence,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  thefe,  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  propofed  remedy. 

It  is  now  proper  to  refume  and  finifti  the  anfwer  to  the  firft  queftion  ;  in  order  to 
which  the  three  fucceeding  ones  have  neccffarily  been  anticipated.  The  conclufion, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  on  the  fubjed,  is  this — 
That  the  unit,  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  correfpond  with  24  grains 
and  f  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  and  with  371  and  ^  of  a  grain  of  pure  filvcr,  each  an-  . 
fwering  to  a  dollar  in  the  money  of  account.  The  former  is  exacftly  agreeable  to  the 
prefent  value  of  gold,  and  the  latter  is  within  a  fmall  fradlion  of  the  niean  of  the  two 
laft  emiffions  of  dollars ;  the  only  ones  which  afe  now  found  in  common  circulation, 
and  of  which  the  neweft  is  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

The  alloy  in  each  cafe  to  be  1-12  of  the  total  weight,  which  will  make  the  unit 
a;  grains  of  ftandard  gold,  and  405  grains  of  ftandard  filver. 

Each  of  thefe  it  has  been  remarked  will  anfwer  to  a  dollar  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count. It  is  conceived  that  nothing  better  can  be  done  in  relation  to  this,  than  to 
purfue  the  track  marked  out  by  the  the  refolution  of  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  1786. 
This  has  been  approved  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  fimpk  or  convenient,  than  the  decimal  fubdivifions.  There  is  every  reafoa  . 
to  expeA  the  method  will  fpeedily  grow  into  general  ufe,  when  it  ftiall  be  feconded 
by  correfponding  coins.     On  this  plan,  the  unit  in  the  money  of  account  will  contintia 
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ti)be,  as  cRablifhtd  by  the  refo'ution,  a  dollar;  and  its  multiples,  dimes,  cents,  and 
mil's;  or  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thoufandths. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  -^.iffcrcn!:  pieces  which  fliall  compofe  the  coins  of 
ths  United  States,  two  things  arc  to  be  confulted — convenience  of  circtilation,  and 
cheapnefs  of  the  coinage.  Tlie  firft  ought  not  to  he  facrificed  to  the  laft  ;  but  as  far 
r.s  they  can  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  is  defirahle  to  do  it.  Numerous  and  fniall 
(if  not  too  minute)  fubdi virions  nfliil  circulation  ;  but  thu  multi])lication  of  the  fmaller 
kinds  increafes  expence  ;  the  fame  procefs  being  necefTaryto  a  (inall  as  to  a  large  piece. 

As  it  is  eafy  to  add,  it  will  be  moft  advifablc  to  begin  with  a  fmall  number,  till 
experience  ihail  decide  whether  any  other  kinds  are  neceffary.  The  following,  it  is. 
conceived,  will  be  fuflicient  in  the  commencement. 

I  Gold  piece,  equal  in  weight  and  value,  to  ten  unit?  or  dollars. 

I  Gold  piece,  eijual  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  former,  and  which  fliall  be  a  unit  or 
<lolIar. 

1  Silver  piece,  which  fhall  alfo  be  a  unit  or  dollar. 

I  Silver  piece,  which  fhall  be  in  weight  and  value  a  tenth  part  of  the  filver  unit 
or  dollar. 

I  Copper  piece,  which  (liall  be  of  the  value  of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

I   Other  Copper  piece,  which  fliall  be  half  the  value  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  propofed  that  the  lightefl;  of  the  two  gold  coins  fliould  be  numerous,  as  ia 
large  payments,  the  larger  the  pieces,  the  fliorter  the  procefs  of  counting,  the  lefs 
the  rilk  of  millake,  and  confcquently  the  greater  the  fafety  and  the  convenience;  and 
in  fmall  payments,  it  is  not  perceived  that  any  inconvenience  can  accrue,  from  an 
entire  dependence  on  the  filver  and  copper  coins.  The  chief  inducement  to  the  efla- 
hlifliment  of  the  fmall  gold  piece  is  to  have  a  fcnflble  objecl  in  that  metal,  as  well  as 
in  filver,  to  exprefs  the  unit.  Fifty  thoufand  at  a  time  in  circulation,  may  fufEce  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  is  but  a  fmall  piece,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  copper 
coins,  will  probably  fuffice  for  all  the  more  minute  ufes  of  circulation.  It  is  lefs  than 
the  leaH;  of  the  filver  coins,  now  in  general  currency  in  England. 

The  largefl  copper  piece  will  nearly  anfwer  to  the  half-penny  fterling,  and  the 
fmallcll  of  courfe  to  the  farthing.  Pieces  of  very  fmall  value  are  a  great  accommo- 
dation, and  th.e  means  of  a  beneficial  economy  to  the  poor;  by  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chafe,  in  fmall  portions,  and  at  a  more  reafonable  rate,  the  necefTaries  of  which  they 
iland  in  weed.  If  there  are  only  cents,  the  loweft:  price  for  any  portion  of  a  vendible  com- 
inodiry,  however  inconfiderablc  in  quantity,  will  be  a  cent  ;  if  there  are  half  cents,  it 
will  be  a  half  cent ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  exactly  the  fame  things  will  be  fold 
for  a  half  cent,  which  if  there  were  none  would  cofl:  a  cent.  But  a  half  cent  is  low  e- 
nough  for  the  minimum  of  price,  Excelhve  minutenefs  woald  defeat  its  ohjetfl".  To  enable 
the  jioorer  elaffes  to  procure  neceffaries  cheap,  is  to  enable  them  with  more  comfort  to 
themfelves,  to  labour  for  lefs;    the  advantages  of  which  need  no  comment. 

The  denominations  of  the  filver  coins  contained  in  the  refolntion  of  the  8th.  of 
Auguft,  1/86.  are  conceived  to  be  fignificant  and  proper.  The  dollar  is  recom- 
nitnded  by  its  correfpondency  with  the  prefent  coin  of  that/iame,  for  which  it  is  de- 
fignedto  be  a  ful)ftitute,  which  will  facilitate  its  ready  adoption  as  fuch  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens.  The  dime  or  tenth,  the  cent  or  hundredth,  the  mill  or  thoufandth 
are  proper,  cecaufe  they  exprefs  the  proportions  which  they  are  intended  to  defig- 
nate.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the  meaning  of  thefe  terms  will  not  be  familiar 
to  thofe  wlio  are  not  acquainted  with  the  language  from  which  they  are  borrowed. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  length  and  in  fonie  degree  the  clumfinefs  of  fome  of 
the  correfponding  terms  in  Engliih,  did  not  difconrage  from  preferring  them.  It  if 
ufeful  to  have  names  which  figuify  the  things  to  which  they  belong;  and,  in  refpecft 
to  objeAs  of  general  ufe,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all.  Perhaps  it  might  be  aa 
improvement  to  let  the  doilar  have  the  appellation  either  of  dollar  or  unit  (which 
laft  v;ill  be  moft  fignificant)  and  to  fubilitute  "  tenth"  fwr  dime^.  In  time  the  unit 
may  fuccecd  to  the  dollar.  The  word  cent  being  in  ufe  in  various  tranfadions  and 
inihumenrs,  will,  without  much  diSculty,  he  underftood  as  the  hundredth  ;  and  the 
half  cent  of  courfe  as  the  two  hundredth  part. 

The  ea^ile,  is  not  a  very  exptcflive  or  apt  appellation  for  the  largefl;  gold  piece, 
but  nothing  better  occurs.  The  fmalleft  of  the  gold  coins  may  be  called  the  dol- 
lar or  unit,  in  common  with  the  filver  piece,  with  which  it  coincides. 
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■flic  rolatne  or  fize  of  eacli  piece,  is  a  matter  of  more  confcq  lence  than  its  de- 
nomination. It  is  evident,  that  tlicmore  I'uperficies  or  furfaoe,  the  more  the  piece  will 
be  liable  to  be  itijured  by  friclici;  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fuller  it  will  wtar-  For 
thi»  reafon,  it  isdefirable  to  render  the  thickuefs  in  projwrtion  to  breadth,  as  j^reat  as 
may  conGft  with  neatncfs  and  good  appearance.  Hence  the  form  of  tlie  diiublc  gui- 
nea, or  double  louis  d'or,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  haif  Juhanncs,foi-  the  large  gol^i 
piece.  The  fniall  one  cannot  well  be  of  any  other  fize  than  the  Portagwefe  piece  of 
eight,  of  the  fame  metal. 

As  it  is  of  confequenc^e  to  fortify  tbe  idea  of  the  indentity  of  the  dollar,  it  may  be 
beft  to  let  the  form  and  ijzc  of  the  new  one,  as  far  as  the  quantity  <if  matter  (the  al- 
loy being  Icfs)  peruiits,  agree  with  the  form  and  lizs  of  the  prcfent-  The  diamcttf 
may  be  the  fame. 

The  tenths  may  be  in  a  mean  between  the  Spanifh  i-'.  and  i-l6  of  a  dollir. 

The  copper  coins  may  be  formed  merely  with  a  view  to  good  appearance,  as  any 
difference  in  the  wearin'',that  can  refultfrom  dificrence  of  form,  can  be  of  little  con- 
fcquence  in  reference  to  that  metaL 

It  is  conceived,  that  the  weight  of  the  cent  may  be  eleven  penny-wcights,  which 
will  about  correfpond  with  the  value  of  the  copper  and  the  espchce  of  coinanfe.  I'his 
will  be  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  iiitrinfic  value,  as  far  as  regard  to  the  convenient 
fize  of  the  coins  will  permit ;  and  the  dedu<5lioa  of  th€  expence  of  coinage  in  this 
cafe  wiU  be  the  more  proper,  as  the  copper  coins,  which  have  been  current  hitherto, 
have  paffed  till  lately  for  much  more  than  their  intrinfic  value.  Taking  the  -weight 
as  has  been  fuggefted,  ihe  fiz£  of  the  cent  may  be  nearly  that  of  the  piece  herewith 
tranfmitted,  which  weighs  lodv.'t.  Iigrs.  lom.  Two  thirds  of  the  diameter  cf  the  ~ 
cent  will  fuffict  for  the  diameter  of  the  half  cent. 

It  may  pcrhuips  be  thought  expedient,  accordiit^  to  the  general  pra<9Ice,  to  make 
the  copper  coinage  an  objc  d:  of  profit;  but  where  this  is  done  to  any  confidcrable 
extuit,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  have  eifeclual  fecurity  againft  counterfeits.  This  con- 
lideration  concurring  with  the  foundnefs  of  the  principle  of  preferving  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  meney  of  a  country,  feems  to  outweigh  the  confidsration  of  profit. 

The  foregoing  fuggeftions,  refpe^ing  the  fizcs  of  the  fevtral  coins,  arc  made  on 
th.t  fuppofition,  that  the  Legiflature  may  think  fit  to  regulate  this  matter  :  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  judged  not  unadvifcable  to  leave  it  to  executive  difcretion. 

With  regard  to  the  propofcd  Ike  of  the  cent,  it  is  to  be  coRfeffcd,  iha*  it  is  rather 
greater  than  might  be  wilhed,  if  it  couW  with  propriety  and  fafety  be  made  Icf^ ;  And 
fhould  the  value  of  copper  continue  to  decline,  as  it  has  done  for  Tome  time  paft,  it  i> 
very  queflionabk,  whether  it  will  long  remain  alone  a  fit  metal  for  money.  This 
has  led  to  a  confideration  of  the  expediency  of  uniting  a  fmall  proportion  of  filvcr 
with  the  capper  in  order  to  be  able  to  leffen  the  bulk  of  th<;  inferior  coins,  For  this, 
there  are  precedents  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  Trance,  liie  compofition,  which 
is  called  billion,  has  confiftcd  of  one  part  filvcr  and  four  purts  copper  ;  according  to 
which  proportion,  a  cent  might  contain'  feventecn  grains;  defr»yiug  out  of  the  ma- 
terial tlie  expence  of  coinage.  The  convcniency  of  llze  is  a  recommendation  of  fuch. 
a  fpecies  of  coin  ;  but  the  Secretary  is  deterred  from  propofing  it,  by  the  apprehenfi- 
on  of  counterfeits. — The  efFefl  of  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  fdver,  in,  comparitively  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  copper,  could  eafily  be  imitated  by  a  mixture  of  other  metais  of 
little  value,  and  the  temptation  to  do  it  would  not  be  inconfiderabk- 

The  devices  of  the  coins  are  far  from  being  matters  of  indifiercnce,  as  they  may 
be  made  the  vehicles  of  ufeful  impreffions.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  emblemati- 
cal, but  without  lofing  fight  of  fimplicity.  The  fewer  fnarp  points  and  angles  there 
are,  the  lefs  will  be  loft  by  wearing.  The  Secretary  thinks  it  beft,  on  this  head,  to 
confine  himfelf  to  thefe  concife  and  general  remarks. 

The  laft  point  to  be  difcufied,  refpedls  the  currency  of  foreign  coins. 

The  abolition  of  this,  in  proper  feafon,  is  a  neceifary  part  of  the  fyftem  contem- 
plated for  the  national  coinage.  But  this  it  will  be  expedient  to  defer  till  fome  con- 
fidcrable progrefs  has  been  made  in  preparing  fubftitut.s  for  them.  A  gradation  may 
therefore  be  found  moft  convenient. 

The  foreign  coins  may  be  fuffered  to  circulate,  precifely  upon  their  prefent  footing, 
for  one  year  after  the  mint  fhail  have  commenced  its  operations.  The  privilege  may 
then  be  continued  for  another  year  to  the  gold  coins  of  Portu^^al,  England,  and 
France,  and  to  the  filver  coinj  of  Spain.     A.nd  thefe  may  A  ill  be  permitted  to  be  okxt- 
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rent,  for  one  year  more,  at  the  rates  allowed  to  be  given  for  tliem  at  the  mint ;  after 
the  expiration  of  which  the  circulation  of  all  foreign  coins  to  ceafe. 

The'monies,  which  will  be  paid  into  the  treafury,  during  the  {irft  year,  being  re- 
coined,  before  they  are  iffued  anew,  will  afford  a  partial  lubftitute  before  any  inter- 
ruption is  given  to  the  pre-exiftino;  fupplies  of  cncuiation.  The  revenues  of  the  fuc- 
cecding  year,  and  the  coins  which  will  be  brought  to  the  mint,  in  confequence  of  the 
difcontinuance  of  their  currency,  will  materially  extend  the  fubftitute,  in  the  courfe 
of  tliat  year,  and  its  extenlion  will  be  fo  far  inercafcd,  during  the  third  year,  by  the 
facility  of  procuring  the  remaining  fpecies  to  be  recoined,  which  will  arife  from  the 
<iiminiition  of  their  current  values,  as  probably  to  enable  the  difpenfing  v/holiy  with 
the  circulation  of  the  foreign  coins,  after  that  period.  The  progrefs  which  the  cur- 
rency of  bank  bills  will  be  likely  to  have  made,  during  the  fame  time,  will  alfo  afford 
3  fuhll:itute  of  another  kind. 

This  arrangement,  bcfides  avoiding  a  fudden  ftagnation  of  circulation,  will  caufc 
a  confidtral)le  proportion  of  wliatever  lols  may  be  incident  to  the  ellablifliment,  in 
the  iirit  inilance,  to  fall,  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  government,  and  will  probably 
tend  to  diflribute  the  remainder  of  it  more  equally  among  the  community. 

It  may  nevertheleis  be  advifable,  in  addition  to  the  precautions  here  fuggefted,  to 
repofe  a  difcretionary  authority  in  the  Prelident  of  the  United  States,  to  continue  the 
currency  of  the  Spanifli  dollar,  at  a  value  correfpondiug  with  the  quantity  of  fine  fil- 
ver  contained  in  it,  beyond  the  period  above  mentioned  for  the  ceffation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  foreign  coins.  It  is  poflibie  that  an  exception  in  favour  of  this  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  coininay  be  found  expedient :  and  it  may  tend  to  obviate  inconvenien- 
cies,'if  there  be  a  power  to  make  the  exception  in  a  capacity  to  be  exerted  when  the 
period  ihall  arrive. 

The  Secretary  for  the  department  of  State,  in  his  report  to  the  houfe  of  reprefenr 
tatives,  on  the  fubject,  of  eftablifliing  a  uniformity  in  the  weights,  meafures  and 
coins  of  the  United  States,  has  propofed  that  the  weight  of  the  dollar  ftiould  corref- 
pond  with  the  unit  of  weight.  This  was  done  on  the  fupporition,that  it  would  require 
but  a  very  fmall  addition  to  the  quantity  of  metal,  which  the  dollar,  independently 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  ought  to  contain  ;  in  which  he  was  guided  by  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  8th.  of  Auguft,  1 7 8 6— fixing  the  dollar  at  375  grains  and  64  hundredths 
of  a  grain." 

Taking  this  as  the  proper  flandard  of  the  dollar,  a  fmall  alteration  for  the  fake  of 
incorporating  fo  fyllematic  an  idea  v/ould  appear  defirable.  But  if  the  principles 
■«vhich  have  been  reafoned  from,  in  this  report,  are  juft,  the  execution  of  that  idea 
becomes  more  difiicult-  It  would  certainly  not  be  advifiible  to  make,  on  that  account, 
fo  confifieiable  a  change  in  the  money  unit,  as  would  be  produced  by  the  addition  of 
live  grains  of  filver  to  the  proper  weight  of  the  dollar,  without  a  proportional  aug- 
mentation of  its  relative  value.  And  to  make  fuch  an  augmentation  would  be  to  a- 
bandon  the  advantage  of  prtferving  the  identity  of  the  dollar,  or  to  fpeak  more  ac- 
curately, of  having  theprouoied  one  received  and  confidered,  as  a  mere  fubftitute  for 
the   prefent.  .    '   . 

The  end  may  however  be  obtained  without  either  of  thofe  inconveniencles,  by  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  :iHoy  in  the  filver  coins.  But  this  would  deflroy  the  uni- 
formity, in  that  rcfpeil,  between  the  gold  and  filver  coins.  It  remains  therefore  to 
eleft  whicii  of  the  two  fyflematic  ideas  fliall  be  purfued  or  relinquifhed.  And  it  may- 
be remarked,  that  it  will  be  more  eafy  to  convert  the  prefent  filver  coins  into  the  pro- 
pofed ones,  if  thefe  laft  have  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  alloy,  than 
if  they  have  Icfs. 

The  organization  of  the  mint  yet  remains  to  be  confidered.     - 

This  relates  to  the  perfons  employed,  and  to  the  fervices  which  they  are  refpec- 
tlvely  to  perform.      It  is  conceived  that  there  ought  to  be 

A  Director  of  the  Mint,  to  have  the  fuperintendence  of  the  bufinefs. 

An  Affay  Mafter,  or  Affayer,  to  receive  the  metals  brought  to  the  mint,  afcer- 
tain  their  finenefs,  and  deliver  them  t©  be  coined. 

A  Matter  Coiner,  to  condui'l:  the  making  of  the  coins. 

A  Cafliier,  to  receive  and  pay  them  out. 

An  Auditor,  to  keep  and  adjult  the  accounts  of  the  mint. 

Clerks,  as  many  as  the  directors  of  the  mint  ftiall  deem  neccffary,  to  affift  the 
different  ofiicers. 
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Workmen,  as  many  as  may  be  fotlhd  requifite. 

A  Porter. 

In  fcveral  of  the  European  mints,  there  are  various  other  officers,  but  the  foregoing 
are  thofe  only,  who  appear  to  be  indifpenfable.  Perfons  in  the  capacity  of  clerks 
will  fuffice  inllead  of  the  others,  with  the  advantage  of  greater  economy. 

The  number  of  workmen  is  left  indetinite,  becaufe  at  certain  times,  it  is  requifite 
to  have  more  than  at  others.  They  will  however  never  be  numerous.  The  expcnce 
of  the  eftablifhment,  in  an  ordinary  year,  will  probably  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thoufand  dollars. 

The  remedy  for  errors  in  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the  coins  muft  neceffarily  form  a 
part  in  the  fyllem  of  a  mint ;  and  the  manner  of  applying  it  will  require  to  be  regu- 
lated. The  following  account  is  given  of  the  practice  in  England,  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

A  certain  number  of  pieces  are  taken  promifcuoufly  out  of  every  fifteen  pounds  of 
gold  coined  at  the  mint,  which  is  depofited  for  fafe  keeping  in  a  ftrong  box  called  the 
pix.  This  box,  from  time  to  time,  is  opened  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  officers  of  the  treafury  and  others  ;  and  portions  are  felecfled  from  the  pieces  of 
each  coinage,  which  are  melted  together,  and  the  niafs  affayed  by  a  jury  of  the  com- 
pany of  goldfmiths.  If  the  imperfection  and  deficiency  both  in  finenefs  and  weight, 
fall  fhort  of  a  fixth  of  a  carrat,  or  40  grains  of  pure  gold  upon  a  pound  of  ftandard, 
the  mafter  of  the  mint  is  held  excufahle  ;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  workman  can 
reafonably  be  anfwerablG  for  greater  exa<flnefs.  The  expediency  of  fome  fimiliar  re- 
gulation feems  to  be  manifeft. 

All  luhich   is   humbly  fuhmltted, 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

Secretary  of  the   Treefury. 

/fn  A  C  T  repealing,  after  the  lafl  Day  of  Jtme  next,  the  Duties 
heretofore  laid  tipen  Distilled  Spirits  imported  from  ahroady 
and  laying  others  in  their  Stead ;  and  alfo  upon  Spirits  Distilled 
within  the  United  States,   and  for  appropriating  the  fame. 

BE  It  enadcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R  e  p  r  e  s  e  n  ta  t  i  v  e  s  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Coni^;refs  affembled.  That  after  the  laft  day  of 
June  next,  the  duties  laid  upon  diftilled  fpirits  by  the  aft,  intituled,  "  An  act  making 
further  provifion  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  united  ftates,"  (ball  ceafe';  and 
that  upon  all  dilHlled  fpirits  which  fliail  be  imported  into  the  united  flates  after  that 
day,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  there  fhall  be  paid  for  their  ufe  the  duties  fol- 
lowing ;  that  is  to  fay — For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than  ten  per  cent  be- 
low proof,  according  to  Dicas's  hydrometer,  twenty  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe 
fpirits  under  five,  and  not  more  than  (en  per  cent  below  proof,  according  to  the  fame 
hydrometer,  twenty-one  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  of  proof,  and  not 
more  than  five  percent  below  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  twenty-two 
cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  above  proof  but  not  exceeding  twenty  per 
cent,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  twenty  five  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe 
fpirits  more  than  twenty,  and  Eot  more  than  forty  per  cent  above  proof,  according  to 
the  fame  hydrometer,  thirty  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than  forty 
per  cent  above  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  forty  cents. 

And  b:  it  further  enacted,  That  the  faid  duties  fliall  be  colleded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, by  the  fame  perfons,  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  fubjed  to  the  fame  for- 
feitures and  other  penalties,  as  thofe  heretofore  laid  ;  the  ad  concerning  which  Ihall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  full  force  for  the  colledion  of  the  duties  herein  before  impofed, 
except  as  to  the  alterations  contained  in  this  adt. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  faid  duties,  when  the  amount  thereof  Iball 
not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  fliall  be  immediately  paid ;  but  when  the  faid  amount  (ball 
exceed  fifty,  and  fhall  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  proprietor,  importer  or  confignee,  be  either  immediately  paid,  or  fe- 
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cured  by  bond,  with  condition  fer  the  payment  thereof  in  four  month* ;  and  it  the 
amount  of  the  faid  duties  ilial!  cxiccd  live  hundred  dollars,  the  fame  may  be  immedi- 
ately paid  orfccurtd  by  bond,  with  condition  for  the  payment  thereof  in  fix  months; 
which  bond,  in  cither  cafe,  at  the  like  option  of  the  proprict<r,  importer  or  con- 
fignee,  fnall  either  include  one  or  more  luretics  to  the  fatisfad;on  of  the  colletflor, 
©r  perfon  ailing  as  fucli,  or  fl'.uU  Lc  accompaiiied  witr.  a  depolJt  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
faid  coilcClor,  or  perfon  aiting  as  I'uch,  of  fo  much  of  the  faid.fpirits  as  fliall  in  his 
jv'jjment  be  a  fufficiciic  f^curity  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  for  whicli  the  faid  bond 
fhall  have  been  given,  anis  the  charges  of  the  fafe  keeping  and  fale  of  the  fpirits  fo 
<lepofited  ;  which  depofit  flial!  arul  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  faid  furety  or  fure- 
tic>,  and  {hall  be  kept  by  the  faid  colkdlor,  or  perfon  acfiing  as  fuch,  with  dus  and 
reafonabie  care,  at  the  expenfe  aiidnfi  of  the  party  or  parties  on  whofe  account  the 
fame  fhall  have  been  made  :  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
bond  for  the  payment  of  tl^ie  duties  thereby  intended  to  be  fecured,  the  fame  fhall 
not  be  paid,  then  the  fame  depofited  fpirits  fnaJl  be  fold  at  public  fah ,  and  the  pro- 
cec'.s  thereof,  after  deduclino'  the  charges  of  keeping  and  fale,  fliall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  wliole  fum  of  the  duties  for  which  fuch  depofit  fhali  have  been 
mads,  rendering  the  overplus  of  the  faid  proceeds,  and  the  refidue  of  the  faid  fpirits, 
if  any  there  be,  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  by  whom  fuch  depofit  fhall  have  been  made, 
or  to  his,  her  or  their  reprefcntatives. 

In  order  to  a  due  coliefiion  of  the  duties  impofed  by  this  a<5l.  Be  it  further  enacled. 
That  the  united  ftates  fliall  be  divined  into  lourteen  diftrids,  each  confiRing  of 
one  flate,but  fubjeit  to  alteravions  by  the  Prefident  of  the  united  dates,  from  time  to 
time,  by  adding  to  the  fmaller  fuch  portions  of  the  greater  as  fhall  in  his  judgment  beft 
tend  to  fecure  and  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  which  diftri(fl,s  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  Prefident  of  the  united  ilates  to  fubdivide  into  furveys  of  infpedion, 
and  the  fame  to  alter  at  his  difcretion-  Tliat  the  Prefident  be  authorizud  to  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  oenate,  a  fupervlfor  to  each  diiliiviV,  and  as  many 
infpedorsto  each  furvey  therein  as  he  fhall  iudge  neceffary,  placing  the  latter  under  the 
direcftion  of  the  former.  Provided  always,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Pre- 
fident, with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Senate,  in  his  difcretion  to  appoint  fuch  and 
fo  many  o:iEcersof  the  cuftoms  to  be  infpcclors  in  any  furvey  of  infpection  as  he  fhall 
deem  advifeable  to  employ  in  the  execution  of  this  afl  ;  Provided  alfo,  That  where 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Prefident  a  fupervifor  can  difcharge  the  duties  of  that  office, 
and  alfo  that  of  infpeclor,  he  may  dired  the  fame  :  And  provided  further,  that  if 
she  appointment  of  the  infpedors  of  furveys,  or  any  part  of  them,  fhall  not  be  made 
during  the  prefent  feiTion  of  Congreft,  the  Prefident  may,  and  he  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  make  fuch  appointments  during  the  recefs  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
mifTions  which  fhall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

And  be  it  further  enacied.  That  the  fiipervifors,  infpecflors  and  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  this  ad,  and  who  fhall  be  charged  to  take  bonds  for  fecuring 
the  payment  of  the  duties  upon  fpirits  diftiiled  within  the  united  ifatcs,  and  with  the 
receipt  of  monies  in  difcharge  of  (uc'i  duties,  fliall  keep  fair  and  true  accounts  and 
records  of  their  tranfadtions  in  their  refpedive  offices,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  may 
be  diredcd  by  the  proper  department  or  officer  having  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
colledtion  of  the  revenue,  and  fhall  at  all  times  fubmit  their  books,  papers,  and  ac- 
counts to  the  infpediion  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  or  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  fhall  at  all  times  pay  to  the  order  of  the  officer,  who  is  or  fhall  be  authorized 
to  dired  the  payment  thereof,  the  whole  of  the  monies  which  they  may  refpedively 
receive  by  virtue  of  this  ad,  and  fhall  alfo  once  in  every  three  months,  or  oftener  if 
they  fliall  be  required,  tranfmit  their  accounts  for  fettlement  to  the  officer  or  officers 
whofe  duty   it  is,  or  fliall  be  to  make  fuch  fettlement. 

And  be  it  further  tnaaed.  That  all  officers  and  perfons  to  be  appointed  purfuant  to 
this  ad,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  refpedive  offices,  fhall  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation,  diligently,  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  faid  offices  re- 
fpedively,  and  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  prevent  and  deted  frauds,  in  relation 
to  the  duties  on  fpirits  impofed  by  this  ad,  which  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  ta- 
l:cn  before  any  magiftrate  authorized  to  adminifter  paths  within  the  diflrid  or  furvey 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  being  certified  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  magiftrate 
by  whom  the  fame  ffiall  have  been  adminift;ercd,  fhall  within  three  months  thereafter 
ic  tranfmitted  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treafury,  in  default  of  taking  which  oath  or 
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affirmation  the  party  failing  fliall  forfeit  and  pay  two  liundred  dullars  for  the  ufe  of 
the  unitjd  ftatcs,  to  be  recovered  with  coft  of  fuit. 

Af'J  l>:  't  further  enaBJ,  That  the  fupirviior  of  the  revenie  for  ea;h  diuritft, 
fliall  cftablilh  one  or  more  oSices  within  the  fame,  as  may  be  neceffary;  and  in  or- 
der that  the  faid  offices  may  be  publicly  known,  there  fhali  be  painted  or  written,  in 
large  legibie  chara 'ers  upon  fome  coiifpiciious  part  outfitle  and  in  front  of  each  houfe, 
building  or  place  in  which  any  fuch  office  fhall  be  kept,  thefe  words,  "  OFFICE  OF 
INSPECTION;"  and  if  any  perfon  ftali  paint  or  write,  or  caufe  to  be  painted  or 
written  the  fuid  words,  upon  any  other  than  fuch  houfe  or  building,  he  or  Ihc  Ihall 
forfeit  and  pay  for  fo  doing,  one  hundred  dollars. 

And  be  It  further  enncled.  That  within  forty-eight  hours  after  any  Ihip  or  veflel, 
having  on  board  any  diililled  fpirits  brought  in  fuch  fliip  or  vcffe!  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  (hall  arrive  within  any  port  of  the  united  flates,  whether  the  fame  be 
the  firll.  port  of  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  or  velfel,  or  not,  the  mailer  or  perfon  having  the 
command  or  charge  thereof,  fhall  report  to  one  of  t!ie  infpeiflors  cf  the  port  at -which 
ihc  Ihall  fo  arrive,  the  place  from  which  fhe  laft  failed,  with  her  name  and  burthen, 
and  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  the  faid  fpirits  on  board  of  her,  and  the  calk?,  veffels  or 
cafes  containing  them,  with  their  marks  and  numbers  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fum 
of  five  hundred  dollars. 

•  And  be  H  farther  enafled.  That  the  coUedtor  or  other  officer,  or  perfon  a(fling  as 
CoUeilor,  with  Vvhom  entry  fhall  have  been  made  of  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  purfuant 
to  the  ait  intituled,  "  An  acS  to  provide  more  efFedtually  for  the  coUecfticn  nf  the  du- 
ties inipofed  by  law  on  go«3ds,  wares  and  merchandifes  imported  into  the  united 
flatcs,  and  on  the  ton^  age  of  fhips  or  veifels,"  fliall  forthwith  after  fuch  entry  certify 
and  tranfmit  the  fame,  as  particularly  as  it  fhall  have  been  made  with  him,  to  the  pro- 
per officer  of  infpedVion,  of  the  port  where  it  fhall  be  intended  to  commence  the  de- 
livery of  the  fpirits  fo  entered,  or  any  part  thereof:  for  which  purpofe,  every  pro- 
prietor, importer  or  confignee,  making  fuch  entry,  fhall  deliver  two  manifefts  of  the 
contents  (upon  one  of  which  the  faid  certificate  fhall  be  given)  and  fhall  at  the  time 
thereof  declare  the  port  a;  which  the  faid  delivery  fhall  be  fo  intendedto  be  commen- 
ced, to  the  collector  or  officer  with  whom  the  fame  fhall  be  made.  And  every  per- 
mit granted  by  fuch  colledor,  for  the  landing  of  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  faail  previous 
to  fuch  landing,  be  produced  to  the  faid  officer  of  infpevSlion,  who  fliall  make  a  min- 
ute in  fome  proper  book,  of  the  contents  thereof,  and  fiiall  endcrfe  thereupon  the  word 
"  INSPECTED,'^  the  time  when,  and  his  own  name  :  after  which  hs  fhall  return  it 
fo  the  perfon  by  whom  it  Ihall  have  been  produced;  and  then, and  not  ottierwife,  it 
fliall  be  lawful  to  land  the  fpirits  therein  fpscified ;  and  if  the  faid  fpirits  fhall  be 
landed  without  fuch  endorfement  upon  the  permit  for  that  purpofe  granted,  the  maf'- 
ter  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  ffiip  or  vefTcl  from  which  the  fame  frtall  liavc 
been  fo  landed,  fhall  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit  the  fum  nf  five  hundred  dollars. 

And  be  it  further  enafted.  That  whenever  it  ftiall  be  intended  that  any  lliip  or 
Teffel  fliall  proceed  with  the  v.'holc  or  any  part  of  the  fpirits  which  fhall  have  beed 
brought  in  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  from  one  port  in  the 
united  ftates  to  another  port  in  the  faid  united  ilates,  whether  in  the  fame  or  in  differ- 
ent diftriifls,  the  mafter  or  perfon  having  the  command  or  charge  of  fuch  fliip  or  vtf- 
fel,  flial!  previous  to  her  departure,  apply  to  the  officer  of  infpedtion,  to  whom  report 
was  made,  for  the  jiort  from  which  fhe  is  about  to  depart,  for  a  certificate  of  the  quan- 
tity and  particulars  of  fuch  of  the  faid  fpirits  as  fhall  have  been  certified  or  reported 
to  him  to  have  bem  entered  as  imported  in  fuch  ffiip  or  vcffel,  and  of  fo  much  thereof 
as  ffiall  appear  to  him  to  have  been  landed  out  of  her  at  fuch  port ;  which  certificate 
the  faid  officer  ffiall  forthwith  grant  And  the  mafter  or  perfon  having  the  command 
or  charge  of  fuch  ffiip  or  vcffel,  ffia'l  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival  at  the 
port  to  which  ffie  ffiall  be  bound,  deliver  the  faid  certificate  to  the  proper  officer  of 
infpetjlion  of  fuch  lafl  mentioned  port.  And  if  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  proceed  from  ona 
port  t0  another  within  the  united  ftates,  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fpirits 
brought  in  her  asaforefaid,  without  having  firR-  obtained  fuch  certificate  ;  or  if  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival  at  fuch  other  port,  the  faid  certificate  ffiall  not 
be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  of  infcetlion  there,  the  mafter  or  perfon  having  the 
command  or  charge  of  the  faid  ffiip  or  veiTel,  ffiall  in  either  cafe  forfeit  the  fum  of  five 
hundred  ilollars  ;  and  the  fpirits  on  board  of  her  at  her  faid  arrival,  ffiall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  fci2ed  by  any  ofScer  of  infpe<ition. 
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And  Li  it  further  enaBeii,  That  all  fpirits  which  fliall  be  imported  as  aforefald,  niall 
be  landed  under  the  inCpedlion  of  the  oflicer  or  officers  of  iiilptdion  for  the  place 
where  the  fame  fhall  be  landed,  and  not  otherwife,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof;  for 
which  purpofe  ths  faid  oflicer  or  officers  fhall,  at  all  reafonable  times,  attend  :  Pro- 
"vided  that  this  fliall  not  be  conllrued  to  exclude  the  infpedlion  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  as  now  cflabliffied  and  pradlifed. 

And  be  H  further  ctiacled.  That  the  officers  cf  infpedion  under  whofe  furvey  any 
of  the  faid  fpirits  ffiall  be  landed  fliall  upon  landing  thereof,  and  as  foon  as  the  calks, 
vefTels  and  cafes  containing  the  fame  fliall  be  gauged  or  meafured,  lirand  or  otherwife 
mark  in  durable  chara<t1ers,  the  feveral  cafks,  vclTels,  or  cafes  containing  the  fame, 
with  progreffive  numbers;  and  alio  with  the  name  of  the  ffiip  or  velTel  wherein  the 
fame  was  or  were  imported,  and  of  the  port  of  entry,  and  with  the  proof  and  quantity 
thereof;  tojrethcr  with  fuch  other  marlts,  if  any  other  ffiall  be  deemed  needful,  as  the 
refpeclive  fupcrvifors  of  the  revenue  may  direct.  And  the  faid  officer  ffiall  kerp  a  book, 
wherein  he  fliall  enter  the  name  of  each  veflel  in  which  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  he 
fo  imported,  and  of  the  port  of  entry  and  of  delivery,  and  of  the  mafl;er  of  fuch  veffel, 
and  of  each  importer,  and  of  the  feveral  caflcs,vefl"t!s  and  c-fes  containing  the  fame,  and 
the  murks  of  each  :  and  if  fuch  officer  is  not  the  chief  infpee^tor  within  the  furvey,  he 
ffiall  as  I'oow  a?  may  be  thereafter,  make  an  exaft  tranfcript  of  each  entvy,  and  deliver 
the  fame  to  fuch  chief  oiTicer,  who  fliall  keep  a  like  book  for  recording  the  faid  tranf- 
cript. 

And  be  H  further  enaSied,  That  the  chief  officer  of  infpedtion  within  whofe  furvey 
any  of  the  faid  fpirits  ffiall  be  landed,  ffiall  give  to  the  proprietor,  importer  or  con- 
fio-nee  thereof,  or  his  or  her  agent,  a  certificate  to  remain  with  him  or  her,  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  faid  fpirits  which  ffiall  have  been  fo  landed  ;  which  certificate, 
befides  the  faid  quantity,  fliall  fpccify  the  name  of  fuch  proprietor,  importer  or  con- 
lignee,  and  of  the  veffel  from  on  board  which  the  faid  fpirits  ffiall  have  been  landed, 
andof  the  marks  of  each  cafk,vefl'el  or  cafe  containing  the  fame.  And  the  faid  offi- 
cer fliall  deliver  to  the  faid  proprietor,  importer  or  confignee,  or  to  his  or  her  agent, 
a  like  certificate  for  each  caflc,  veffel  or  cafe;  which  ffiall  accompany  the  fame  where- 
foever  it  ffiall  be  fent,  as  evidence  of  its  being  lawfully  imported.  And  the  officer 
granting  the  faid  certificates,  ffiall  make  regular  and  exaft  entries  in  the  book,  to  be 
by  him  kept  as  aforefaid,  of  all  fpirits  for  which  the  fame  ffiall  be  granted,  as  particu- 
larly as  therein  defcribed.  And  the  faid  proprietor,  importer  or  confignee,  or  his  or 
her  agent,  upon  the  fala  and  delivery  of  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  ffiall  deliver  to  the 
purchafer  or  purchafers  thereof,  the  certificate  or  certificates  which  ought  to 
accompany  tht-  fame;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fum  of  fifty  dollars, for  each  cafli,  vef- 
fel or  cafe  with  which  fuch  certificate  ffiall  not  be  delivered. 

And  be  it  further  enabled.  That  upon  all  fpirits  which  after  the  faid  laft  day  of 
June  next,  ffial!  be  diftilied  within  the  united  ft:ates,  wholly  or  in  part  from  molalfes, 
fugar,  or  other  foreign  materials,  there  fliall  be  paid  for  their  ufe  the  duties  following  ; 
that  is  to  fay — For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than  ten  per  cent,  below  proof, 
according  to  Dicas's  hydrometer,  eleven  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  un- 
der five  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  below  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrome- 
ter, twelve  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  of  proof  and  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  belov.'  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  thirteen  cents.  For  every 
gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  above  proof,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  according  to 
The  fiime  hydrometer,  fifteen  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than 
twer.ty  and  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydro- 
meter, tv/eiity  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than  forty  per  cent,  a- 
bove  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  thirty  cents. 

And  be  it  further  efiaffcd.  That  upon  all  fpirits  which  after  the  faid  laft  day  of 
Tune  next,  fliall  be  dillilled  within  the  united  flates,  from  any  article  of  the  growth  or 
produce  of  the  united  dates,  in  any  city,  town  or  village,  there  ffiall  be  paid  for  their 
ufe  the  duties  following  ;  that  is  to  fay— For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  more  than 
ten  per  cent  below  proof,  according  to  fjicas's  hydrometer,  nine  cents.  For  every 
gallon  of  fpirits  under  five  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  below  proof,  according  to 
the  fame  hydrometer,  ten  cents.  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  of  proof,  and  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  below  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  eleven  cents. 
For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  above  proof,  but  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to^the  fame  hydrometer,  thirteen  cents.     For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits 
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more  than  twenty,  and  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  proof,  according  to  the 
fame  hydrometer,  feventeen  cents.»  For  every  gallon  of  thofe  fpirits  mure  than  forty 
per  cent,  above  proof,  according  to  the  fame  hydrometer,  twenty-five  centa. 

And  be  it  further  inaaed.  That  the  faid  duties  on  Ipirits  diltillcd  within  the  united 
ftates,  fiiall  be  colieded  under  the  management  of  the  fupervifors  of  the  revenue 

And  hi  it  further  enaSed,  That  the  faid  duties  on  fpirits  diiliUc.d  with  the  united 
ftates,  fnail  be  paid  or  fecured  previous  to  the  removal  thereof  from  the  diltilleries  at 
wiiich  they  are  refpedively  made.  And  it  (hall  be  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  each  diftidery,  or  of  nis,  her  or  their  agent  having  the  fuperintendance 
thereof,  cither  to  pay  the  faid  duties  previous  to  fuch  removal,  with  an  abatement  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  for  every  ten  gallons,  or  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  fame,  by 
giving  bond  quarter-yearly,  with  one  or  more  fureties,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  chief 
oilicer  of  infpediion  within  whole  furvey  fuch  diftillery  fhall  be,  and  in  fuch  i'xxw  as 
the  faid  oliiccr  fhall  dired,  with  condition  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  upon  all  fuch 
of  the  faid  fpirits  as  fhall  be  removed  from  fuch  dillillery,  within  three  months  ner.t 
cnfuing  tiie  date  of  the  bond,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months  from  the  faid  date. 

Av.d  hs  it  further  enaBed,  That  the  fujiervifor  of  each  diilrid  fliaii  ippoint  pro- 
per officers  to  have  the  charge  and  furvey  of  theTiitlilleries  within  tlie  faa^e,  affigning 
to  each,  one  or  more  diftilleries  as  he  may  think  proper,  who  (hail  attend  fuch  dillille- 
ry at  all   reafonable  times,  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  by  this  ad  enjoined  on  him. 

And  be  it  further  enaBed,  I'hat  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  faid  fpirits  from  any 
diilillery,  the  officer  within  whofe  charge  and  furvey  the  fame  may  be,  Ihall  brand  or 
otherwil'e  mark  each  calk  containing  the  fame,  in  durable  characters,  and  with  progref- 
fivc  numbers,  and  with  the  name  of  the  aifting  owner  or  other  manager  of  fuch  dif- 
tillery,  and  of  the  place  where  the  fame  was  fituate,  and  with  the  quantity  therein,  to 
be  afcertaincd  by  aAiial  gauging, and  with  the  proof  thereof.  And  the  duties  thereupon 
having  been  firll  paid,  or  fecured,  as  above  provided,  the  faid  officer  (hall  grant  a  cer- 
tificate for  each  caflc  of  the  faid  fpirits,  to  accompany  the  fame  wiierefoever  it  (hall 
be  fent,  purporting  that  the  duty  thereon  hath  been  paid  or  :ecurcd,  as  the  cafe  may 
be,  and  defcribing  each  caflc  by  its  marks;  and  (liall  enter  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe 
to  be  kept,  all  the  fpirits  dilUlied  at  fuch  dillillery,  and  removed  from  the  fame;  and 
the  marks  of  each  calk,  and  the  perfons  for  whoh-  ulc,  and  the  places  to  which  remov- 
ed, and  the  time  of  each  removal,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  fpirits  fo  re- 
moved. And  if  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  (hail  be  removed  from  any  fuch  diitillery  with- 
out having  been  branded  or  marked  as  aforefaid.or  without  fuch  certificate  ;is  afore- 
faid,  tlie  fime,  together  with  the  caflc  or  calks  containing,  and  the  horfes  or  cattle, 
with  the  carriages,  their  harncfs  and  tackling,  and  the  veffel  or  boat  with  its  tackle 
and  apparel  em.ploycd  in  removing  them,  (hall  be  forfeited,  and  may  he  feized  by  any 
Gificer  of  inrpedion.  And  the  fuperintendant  or  manager  of  luch  dillillery  fliali  alfo 
forfeit  the  full  value  of  the  fpirits  fo  removed,  to  be  computed  at  the  higheft  price  of 
the  like  fpirits  in  the  market. 

And  be  it  further  ennSled,  That  no  fpirits  fliall  be  removed  from  any  fuch  didillery 
at  any  other  times  than  between  fun-rifing  and  fun-fctting,  except  by  confent  and  in 
prefence  01  the  officer  having  the  charge  and  furvey  thereof,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
fuch  fpirits,  or  of  the  value  thereof  at  the  highell  pri  e  in  the  market,  to  be  recover- 
ed with  colls  of  full  from  the  adling  owner  or  manager  of  fuch  didillery. 

And  be  it  further  enaBed,  That  upon  ftiUs  which  after  the  laft  day  of  June  next 
(hall  be  employed  in  diH-iiling  fpirits  from  the  materials  of  the  growth  or  produ(5lion 
of  the  united  dates,  in  any  other  place  than  a  city,  town  or  village,  there  (hall  be  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  the  united  ftates,  the  yearly  duty  of  fixty  cents  for  every  gallon,  En- 
glidi  wine-meafure,  of  the  capacity  or  content  of  each  and  every  fuch  ftill,  including 
the  head  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  cnaSied.  That  the  evidence  of  the  employment  of  the  faid  flills 
fnail  be,  their  being  erec^xed  in  done,  brick,  or  fome  other  manner  whereby  they  (hall 
be  in  a  condition  to  be  worked. 

And  he  it  further  cnaBed,  That  the  faid  duties  on  dills  (hal!  be  colIcvSlcd  under 
the  management  cf  the  fupervifor  in  each  didridl,  who  diall  appoint  and  affign  pro- 
per officers  for  the  furveys  of  the  faid  dills  and  the  admeafuremenc  thereof,  and  the 
colledion  of  the  duties  thereupon  ;  and  the  faid  duties  (hall  be  paid  half-yearly,  with- 
in the  firft  fifteen  days  of  Jmuary  and  July,  upon  demand  of  the  proprietor  or  prop'risr- 
tors  of  each  dill,  at  his,  her  or  their  dwelling,  by  the  proper  officer  charged  with  the 
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fiirvey  there  of  :  And  in  cafe  of  refiifal  or  n^gledl  to  pay,  the  amount  of  the  duties  fo 
rtfufed  or  neglected  to  he  paid,  may  either  be  rcco  ered  with  cofts  of  fuit  in  an  acSlion 
of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  lupeTvifor  of  the  diflriil,  within  which  fuch  reful'al  fhall 
happen,  for  the  ufe  of  the  united  flates,  or  may  he  levied  by  dirtrcl's  and  falc  of  goods 
of  the  perfon  orpcrfons  refufinij;  or  neglediiig  to  pay,  rendering  the  overplus  (if  any 
there  br;  after  payment  of  the  faid  amount  and  the  charges  of  dillrefs  and  I'ak)  to  the 
laid  perfon  or  pcrfons. 

And  i:  it  further  ensBeJ,  That  if  the  proprietor  of  any  fuch  ftiH,  finding  himfelf 
or  herfelf  asTK-'cved  by  the  faid  rates,  fhall  enter  or  caufe  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  parpofe,  from  day  to  day,  when  fuch  flill  {hall  be  employed,  the  quan- 
tity of  Ipirits  dillilled  therefrom,  and  the  quantity  from  tinie  to  time  fold  or  other- 
wife  dilpnfed  of,  and  to  whom  and  when,  and  fliall  produce  the  faid  book  to  the  of- 
ficer of  inipriiion  within  wbofe  lurvey  fuch  ftil!  fliall  be,  and  fhall  make  oath  or  af- 
firmation that  the  fame  doth  contain  to  the  b-ft  of  his  or  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
true  entries  made  at  their  refpecftive  dates,  of  all  the  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  time 
t  i  which  fuch  entries  fliall  relate,  from  fuch  ftili,  and  of  the  difpoiition  thereof  ;  and 
fliall  alfo  declare  upon  fuch  oath  or  affirmation,  the  quantity  of  fuch  fpirits  then  re- 
maining on  hand,  it  fhall  be  lawful  in  every  fuch  cafe  for  the  faid  oflicer  to  whom 
the-  faid  book  fhall  be  produced,  andTie  is  hereby  required  to  eftimatc  the  duties  upon 
fuch  flill,  according  to  the  quantity  fo  ftated  to  have  been  actually  made  therefrom, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  cents  per  gallon,  which,  and  no  more,  fhall  be  paid  for  the  fame  : 
Provided,  That  if  the  faid  entrie,^  fhall  be  made  by  any  perfon  other  than  the  faid  pro- 
prietor, a  like  oath  or  affirmation  fhall  be  made  by  fuch  perfon. 

And  the  more  cffe6tually  to  prevent  the  evafion  of  the  duties  hereby  impofed  on 
fpirits  diftilled  within  the  united  ftates, 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  perfon  who  fliall  he  a  maker  or  difWler  of  fpirits 
from  molaffes,  fugar,  or  other  foreign  materials,  or  from  materials,  the  growth  and 
produ6tion  of  the  united  flates,  fliall  write  or  paint,  or  caufe  to  be  written  or  painted 
upon  fomeconfpicuouspart  outfide  and  m  front  of  each  houfc  or  other  building  or  place 
made  ufe  of,  or  intended  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  him  or  her  for  the  diftillation  or  keep- 
injT  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  upon  the  door  or  ufual  entrance  of  each  vault,  cellar,  or 
apartment  within  the  fame,  in  which  any  of  the  faid  liquors  fhall  be  at  any  time  by 
him  or  her  diftilled,  depofited  or  kept,  or  intemled  fo  to  be,  the  words  "Diftiller  of  Spi- 
rits;" and  every  fuch  diftiller  fliall  v;ithin  three  days  before  he  or  fhe  fhall  begin  to 
diftil  therein,  make  a  particular  entry  in  writing, at  the  neareft  ofhce  of  infpedion,  if 
within  ten  miles  thereof,  of  every  fuch  hcufe,  building  or  place,  and  of  each  vault, 
cellar  and  apartment  within  the  fame,  in  which  he  or  llie  Ihall  intend  to  carry  (^n  the 
bufinefs  of  dililling,  or  to  keep  any  fpirits  by  him  or  her  diftilled.  And  if  any  fuch 
diftiller  ihall  omit  to  paint  cr  write,  or  caufe  to  be  painted  or  written  the  words  afore- 
faid,  in  manner  aforefaid,  tipon  any  fuch  htufe,  or  other  building  or  place,  or  vault, 
cellar  or  apartment  thereof,  or  fhall,  in  cafe  the  fame  be  fituate  witliin  the  faid  dif- 
tance  of  ten  miles  of  any  cffice  of  infpedlion,  omit  to  make  entry  thereof  as  aforefaid, 
■fuch  diftiller  ihall  for  every  fuch  omiffion  or  negledl,  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  all  the  fpirits  which  he  or  fhe  fhall  keep  therein,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  com- 
putad  at  the  higheft  price  of  fuch  fpirits  in  the  market  ;  to  be  recovered  by  adlion, 
with  coft  of  fuit,  in  any  court  proper  to  try  the  fame,  in  the  name  of  the  fupervifor 
of  the  diftriol  within  which  fuch  omiflion  o.  ncgledt  fliall  be,  for  the  ufe  of  the  united 
Hates  :  Provided  alv/ays,  and  be  it  further  enactei.  That  the  faid  entry  to  be  made  by 
perfons  who  fliall  be  diftillers  of  fpirits,  on  the  firft  day  of  July  next,  fliall  be  made 
on  that  day,  or  within  three  days  thereafter,  accompanied  (except  where  the  duties 
hereby  impofed  are  charged  on  the  ftill)  with  a  true  and  particular  account  or  inven- 
tory of  the  fpirits,  on  that  day  and  at  the  time,  in  every  or  any  houfe,  building,  or  place 
by  him  or  her  entered ;  and  of  the  cafks,  cafes  and  veffels  containing  the  fame,  with 
their  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  fpirits  therein  con- 
tained, on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  negleCl  to  make  fuch  entry,  or  to  deliver  fuch  account, 
the  fum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  all  the  fpirits  by  him  or  her  had  or  kept  in  any 
fucri  houfe,  building  or  place  ;   to  be  recovered  as  aforefaid. 

And  he  it  further  eitacl^.  That  the  fupervifor  of  the  revenue  for  the  diftri(5l  where- 
in any  houle,  building  or  place  fliail  be  fituate,  whereof  entry  fhall  he  made  as  lafl 
aforefaid,  Iball  as  foon  as  may  be  thereafter,  vifit  and  infpec^,  or  caufe  to  be  vilited 
and  infpected  by  fome  proper  officer  or  ©fHcers  of  infpedlion,  every  fuch  houfe  or 
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♦iiTiertuildinj  or  place  within  his  diftridt,  and  fhall  take  or  caufetohe  taken,  an  exr 
adt  account  of  the  fpirits  therein  refpedively  contained,  and  {hall  mark  or  caufe  to  be 
inarked  in  durable  charailcrs,  the  feveral  calks,  cafes  or  veffels  containing  the  fame, 
with  progreflivc  numbers,  and  alfo  with  che  name  of  each  diftillcr  to  vvliorn  the  fame 
may  belong,  or  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame  may  be,  r.nd  the  quantities,  kinds  and 
proofs  of  fpirits  therein  contained,  and  thefe  words,  "  Old  Stock."  And  the  infpeci- 
or  of  each  furvey  fhail  keep  a  book,  wherein  he  iliall  enter  the  name  of  every  diftiller, 
and  the  particulars  of  fuch  old  llock  in  the  pofTeffion  of  each,  deCgnating  the  feveral 
calks,  cafes  and  velTels  containing  the  fame,  and  their  refpedive  quantities,  kinds, 
proofs  and  marks,  and  (hall  Ifo  give  a  certificate  to  every  luch  diftiller  of  the  quanti- 
ty and  particulars  of  fuch  old  (lock  in  his  or  her  pofl'effion,  and  a  feparate  certificate 
for  each  calk,  cafe  or  veffr.l,  defcribing  the  fame,  which  certificate  fliall  accompany 
the  fame  -c'herefoever  it  Ihall  be  fent,  and  fuch  diftilier,  his  or  her  agent  or  manager, 
upon  thefale  and  delivery  of  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  fliall  deliver  to  the  purchaferor 
f  urchafers  thereof,  the  certificate  or  certificates  that  ought  to  accompany  the  fame, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  fifty  dollars  for  each  calk,  cale  or  veffel,  with  which  fuch  certifi- 
cate fhall  not  be  delivered. 

And  be  it  further  enaaeJ,  That  every  importer  of  diililled  fpirits,  who,  on  the  firfl 
day  of  July  next,  fliall  have  in  his  or  her  pofTeffion  any  diftiUed  fpirits,  fhall,  withia 
three  days  thereafter,  make  due  entry  thereof  with  the  ofScer  of  infpetSion  within 
whofe  furyey  the  fame  (hall  then  be  ;  who  fhall  mark  the  caflis,  veflels  or  cafes,  con- 
taining fuch  fpirits,  in  like  manner  as  is  herein  before  directed,  touching  fuch  fpirits 
as  (hall  be  in  the  pofiefTion  of  diftillers  on  the  firll  day  of  July  ne.t,  and  fhall  grant 
the  like  certificates  therefor  as  for  fuch  fpirits,  which  certificates  fliall  accompany  the 
refpedive  calks,  cafes  and  veffels  to  which  they  fliall  relate,  wherefoever  they  fliall  he 
ient,  and  fuch  importer,  his  or  her  agent,  upon  the  fale  and  delivery  of  any  of  the 
faid  fpirits,  fhall  deliver  to  the  purchafer  or  purchafers  thereof,  the  certificate  or  cer- 
tificates which  ought  to  accompany  the  fame,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  fifty  dollars  for 
each  calk,  cafe  or  vefTcl,  with  which  fuch  certificate  fliall  not  be  delivered.  And  if  any 
fuch  importer  or  importers  fhall  refufe  or  negled  to  make  fuch  entry  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  herein  direfted,  all  fuch  fpirits  as  fliall  not  be  fo  entered  fliall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  importer  or  importers  in  whofe  cufliody  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  fhall 
moreover  forfeit  the  fum  equal  to  the  full  value  thereof  according  to  the  higheft  price 
pf  fuch  fpirits  in  the  market 

dnd  be  it  further  enaSed,  That  if  any  caflc.  Cafe,  or  velTel,  containing  difl;illed  fpirits, 
which  by  the  foregoing  provifions  of  this  ad,  ought  to  be  marked  and  accompanied 
with  a  Certificate,  fliall  be  found  in  the  pofTefTion  of  any  perfbn  unaccompanied  with 
fuch  marks  and  certificate,  it  fhall  be  prefumptive  evidence  that  the  fame  are  liable  to 
forfeiture,  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  ofliccr  of  iufpcdion  to  feize  them  as  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  if,  upon  the  trial  in  confequence  of  fuch  feizure,  the  owner  or  claimant  of 
the  fpirits  feized,  fhall  not  prove  that  the  fame  were  imported  into  the  united  Rates 
according  to  law,  or  were  diftilled  as  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  fec- 
tions  of  this  ad,  and  the  duties  thereupon  paid,  or  were  diflilled  at  one  of  the  ilills 
mentioned  in  the  twentieth  fedion  of  this  ad,  they  fliall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeit- 
ed. 

And  hi  it  further  enaaed.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  ofEcers  of  infpedion  of 
each  furvey  at  all  times  in  the  day  time,  upon  requeft,  to  enter  into  all  and  every  the 
boufes,  flore-houfes,  ware-houfes,  buildings  and  places  which  fhall  have  been  enter- 
ed in  manner  aforefaid,  and  by  tailing,  gauging  or  otherwife,  to  take  an  account 
of  the  quantity,  kinds  and  proofs  of  the  faid  fpirits  therein  contained,  and  ilfo  to  take 
famples  thereof,  paying  for  the  fame  the  ufual  price. 

And  be  it  further  enaaed.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall  rub  out  or  deface  any 
of  the  marks  fet  upon  any  cafk,  veffel,  or  cafe,  purfuant  to  the  diredionsof  this  ad, 
fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

And  he  it  further  enaBed,  That  no  caflc,  barrel,  keg,  veffel,  or  cafe,  marked  as  "Old 
Stock,"  fhall  be  made  ufe  of  by  any  diiUller  of  fpirits,  for  putting  or  keeping  there- 
in any  fpirits  other  than  thofe  which  were  contained  therein  when  fo  marked,  on  paia 
of  forfeiting  the  fum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  cailc,  barrel,  keg,  veflel,  or 
cafe,  wherein  any  fuch  fpirits  fhall  be  fo  put  or  kept ;  neither  fliall  any  fuch  diftilkr 
have  or  keep  any  diflilled  fpirits  in  any  fuch  calk,  barrel,  keg,  veiTcl  or  cafe,  longer 
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than  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  from  the  faid  laft  day  of  June  next,  on  pain  of  furfcitinp; 
thefaid  finrits  :  Provided,  That  iiotising  in  this  fccilion  contained  fhall  be  conilrued 
to  extend  to  caflcs  or  vcffcl,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  gallons  or  upwards, 
and  wiiich  arc  not  intcaded  to  be  reinoved. 

ylnd  be  it  further  en.ia.-d.  That  iK  cafe  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  be  fraudulently 
depofited,  hid  or  concealed  iu  any  place  whatfoever,  with  intent  to  evade  the  duties 
thereby  impoft?d  upon  them,  they  flialfbe  forfeited  And  for  the  hetcer  difcovery  of 
any  fuch  ipirirs  (o  fraudulently  depofited,  hid  or  concealed,  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  the  uiiited  rtates,  or  either  of  them,  or  for  any  juftic;  of "  the 
peace  upon  reafouable  caufe  of  fufpieion,  to  be  made  out  to  the  futisfadion  of  fuch 
judge  or  juflice,  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  perfon  or  pcrions,  by  fpecial  war- 
runt  or  warrjnts  under  their  refi-ieciivc  iiands  and  feals,  to  authorize  any  of  tlie  offi- 
cers of  iinne  !.>:;,  by  day,  in  the  or.Uncc-  of  a  conftuble  or  other  ofiicer  of  the  peace, 
to  enter  iatu  all  ana  every  fuch  jdace  or  places  hi  which  ..ny  of  the  faid  fpirits  Ihall  be 
fufpe'  ed  to  be  fo  fraudulently  dcpiifned,  hid  or  cone,  aled,  and  to  feize  and  carry  a- 
vvay  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  which  fhall  be  there  found  fo  fraudulently  depofited,  hid 
or  concealed,  as  forfeited. 

And  he  it  further  enaSied,  That  after  the  iafb  day  of  June  next,  no  fpirituius  li- 
quors, except  gin  or  cordials  in  cafes,  ju  ;j,  or  bottles,  fliull  he  brought  from  aiy  fo- 
re'gn  port  or  place,  in  calks  of  lefs  capacity  than  fifty  gallons  at  the  lead,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  of  the  f^id  fpints,  and  of  the  fliip  or  veffcl  in  whi:h  they  fhall  be  brought  : 
Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  thi;.  ail  contained  fhall  be  ronftrucd  to  forfeit  any 
fpirits  for  being  imported  or  brought  into  the  united  Hates,  in  other  cafks  or  vciTcls 
than  as  aforcfaid,  or  the  fliip  or  veffel  in  which  they  (hall  be  brought,  if  fuch  fpirits 
fhall  be  for  tiie  ufe  of  the  icamen  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  vcflel,  and  fiiall  not  exceed 
the  quanti  y  of  fjur  gallons  fur  each  feaman. 

And  be  it  furtinr  en^Sied,  That  in  every  cafe  in  which  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  fhall 
be  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  acl:,  the  cafks,  vefTels,  and  cafes  containing  the  fame  fhall 
alfo  be  forfeited. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  diftiller  of  fpirits,  on  which  the  duty  is  here- 
by charged  by  the  gallon,  fhall  keep  or  caufe  to  be  kept,  an  exaOT  account  of  the  faid 
fpirits,  which  he  pr  fhe  Ihall  fell,  fend  out  or  dillil,  dlfl  nguifliing  their  feveral  kinds 
and  proofs;  and  fnail  every  day  make  a  juil  and  true  entry  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpole,  of  the  quantities  and  particulars  of  the  faid  ipints  i'y  him  or  her  fold, 
fent  out  or  oifLilled  on  the  preceding  day  ;  fpecifyin^'  the  marks  of  the  feveral  cafks 
in  which  rhey  Ihall  be  fold  or  fent  out,  and  the  perl'on  to  whom  and  for  wluiie  ufe 
they  ihall  be  fold  or  fent  out  :  which  laid  books  iliall  be  prepared  for  the  making  fuch 
entries,  and  fhall  be  delivered  Upon  demand,  to  the  faid  dilnllers,  by  the  fuptrvifors 
of  tlie  revenue  of  the  feverai  diflrids,  or  by  fuch  perfon  o;  perfons  as  they  fliail  re- 
fpecSfulfy  for  that  purpofe  appoint,  and  fhall  be  feverally  returned  or  delivered  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  or  when  the  fame  Ihall  be  refpeilively  liUed  up  (which  fliall  firfl: 
happen)  to  the  proper  officers  of  infpedion ;  and  the  truth  of  the  entries  made  there- 
in ftiall  be  veriiied,  upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  pcifon  by  whom  thofc  entries 
ihall  have  been  made,  and  as  often  as  the  faid  books  ffiall  be  furnifhed  upon  like  de- 
mand by  the  proper  officers  of  infpedion,  to  the  faid  diftlilers  refpedively.  And 
the  faid  book»  fhall  from  time  to  time  while  in  the  pofTclIion  of  the  faid  diftillers, 
lie  open  for  the  infpedion  of,  and  upon  requeft  Ihall  be  (hewn  to  the  proper  officers  of 
infpedion  under  whole  furvey  the  faid  diltillers  ffiall  refpedively  be,  who  may  take 
fuch  minutes,  memorandums,  or  tranfcripts  thereof,  as  they  may  think  fit  And  if 
any  fuch  dildller  fliallnegled  or  rcfufe  to  keep  fuch  book  or  hooks,  or  to  make  fuch 
entries  therein,  or  to  fficw  the  fame  upon  requeft,  to  the  pr<:ptr  officer  of  infpedion, 
or  not  return  the  fame  according  to  the  diredions  of  this  aCt,  he  or  flie  ffiall  forfeit 
for  every  fuch  refufal  or  negled,  the  funi  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  I'hat  the  penalties  by  this  ad  impofed  on  difiillers  for  ne- 
gleding  to  make  report  .o  the  infpedors,  of  their  intentions  of  diftilllng  fpirits,  or 
for  neglediug  to  mark  the  houfes,  apartments  or  veiTels  to  be  employed,  or  for  ne- 
gleding  to  enter  in  books  the  quantity  of  fpirits  diflilled,  Ihall  not  extend  to  any  per- 
fon who  ffiall  emplcjy  one  ftilLonly,  and  that  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding  fifty  gallons 
including  the  llill-head. 

And  be  it  further  enaSied,  That  the  feveral  kinds  of  proof  herein  before  fpeclfied, 
ffiall,  in  marking  the  calks,  veffels  and  cafes  containing  any  dillilled  fpirits,  be  diftin- 
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guifhed,  correfponding  with  the  order  in  wliich  they  are  mentioned,  by  the  words 

"    FIRST      proof" "    SECOND      1'ROOf" "    THIRD      PROOF  ' "    FOURTH      PROOf" 

"  riFTU  proof" — "  SIXTH  prowf".  And  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaiury,  to  provide  and  furnifti  to  the  ofScers  of  inl'pecSlion  and  of  the  curtoms, 
proper  inllruments  for  afcertaining  the  faid  i'everal  proofs. 

/nd  be  it  fiirtber  enaSicJ,  That  in  any-profecution  or  adion  which  may  be  brought  . 
r.gainft  any  fupervifur  or  other  ufEccr  of  infptcflion,  for  any  ftizure  by  him  made,  it 
fiiallbe  neccllary  for  fuch  lupervi  or  or  officer  to  jiiRify  himfclf  b  making  it  appear 
that  there  was  probable  caufe  for  making  faid  leizure  ;  upon  vvliich,  and  not  other- 
wife,  a  verdid:  Ihallpafs  in  his  favour.  And  in  any  fiich  adion  or  profecution,  or  in  any 
acSlion  or  prf)fecutioii  which  may  be  brought  againtl  fuch  fupervifor  or  other  ofiicer,  for 
irregular  or  improper  cor.dud:  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the  trial  fliali  be  by  jury. 
And  in  any  a^.ion  for  a  feizure,  in  which  a  verdicSh  {hall  pafs  for  fuch  officer,  the  ju- 
ry fhail  Heverthelefs  afl'efs  reafonable  damages  for  any  prejudice  or  wafte  (according 
to  the  true  amount  in  value  thereof)  which  fhall  be  ihewn  by  good  proof  to  have 
happe!ied  to  the  fpirits  feized,  in  confequence  cf  fuch  feizure  ;  and  aifo  for  the  de- 
tention -ai  the  fame,  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  true  value  of  the 
faid  f^drits  at  the  time  ©f  luch  feizure,  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  reftoration  there- 
of; wiiicii  iliall  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  united  fcates  :  Provided,  That 
no  damage*  fhall  be  affeired  when  the  feizure  was  made  for  want  of  the  proper  certi- 
ficate or  certificates,  cr  by  reafon  of  a  refufal  to  fhew  any  officer  of  infpedion,  ujion 
his  requeft,  the  fpirits  in  any  entered  houfe,  building  or  place  :  And  provided  alio, 
'I'hat  if  it  (hall  appear  from  the  verdid  of  i  he  jury,  that  any  fuch  prejudice,  or  wallc 
was  fuflaincd  by  the  negligence  of  the  officer,  he  fhall  be  refponfible  therefor  to  the 
united  llates. 

And  L-  it  further  enabled.  That  if  any  I'upervifor  or  other  officcf-  of  infpedion  in  any 
criminal  profecution  againft  him,  fliall  be  convided  of  oppreiTion  O'  extortion  in  the 
execution  of  his  olBce,  he  lliall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  impri- 
Ibned  not  exceeding  fix  months,  or  both,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court ;  and  fliall  al- 
to forfeit  his  office. 

And  be  it  further  enaSled,  That  no  fee  fhall  be  taken  for  any  certificate  to  be  ifTued 
or  granted  purfuant  to  this  ad. 

And  be  it  further  enaSled,  That  if  any  of  the  faid  fupervifors  or  other  officers  of  in- 
fpedion, Ihall  negled  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  hereby  enjoined  upon  them  re- 
fpedively,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  ad,  whereby  any  per- 
lon  or  perfons  fhall  be  injured  or  fuficr  damage,  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  and  may 
have  an  adion  founded  upon  this  ad,  againfl  fuch  fupervifors  or  other  officers,  and 
fhall  recover  full  damages  for  the  fame,  together  with  cofts  of  fuit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  adion  or  fuit  to  be  brought  againft  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  for  any  thing  by  him  or  them  done  in  purfuancc  of  this  ad,  fhall  be  com- 
menced within  three  months  next  after  the  matter  or  thing  done,  and  unlefs  brought 
in  a  court  of  the  united  ftates,  fliall  be  laid  in  the  county  in  which  the  caufe  of  ac- 
tion fhall  have  arifen  ;  and  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  any  fuch  adion  or  fuit,  may 
plead  the  general  ifTue,  and  on  the  trial  thereof  give  this  ad  and  the  fpecial  matter, 
in  evidence ;  and  if  a  verdid  fhall  pafs  for  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  the  plain- 
tiff or  plaintiffs  become  nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his,  her,  or  their  adion  or  profecu- 
tion, or  judgment  fliall  be  given  againft  fuch  plaintiflf  or  plaintiffs,  upon  demurrer 
or  otherwife,  then  fuch  defendant  or  defendants  fhali  have  cofts  awarded  to  him,  her 
or  them,  againft  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs. 

And  in  order  that  perfons  who  may  have  incurred  any  of  the  penalties  of  this  ad, 
without  wilful  negligence  or  intention  of  fraud,  may  be  relieved  from  fuch  penal- 
ties. 

Be  it  further  enacled,  TTiat  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  diftrid  with- 
in which  fuch  penalty  or  forfeiture  fliall  have  been  incurred,  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  the  laft  day  of  June  next,  upon  petition  of  the  party  who  fhall  have  incur- 
red the  fame,  to  enquire  in  a  fummary  way  into  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  firft 
cauilng  reafonable  notice  to  be  given  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  claiming  fuch  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  and  to  the  attorney  of  fuch  diftrid  ;  to  the  end  that  each  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  fhewing  caufe  againft  the  mitigation  or  remlffion  thereof ;  and  fhall 
caufe  the  fads  which  fhall  appear  upon  fuch  enquiry,  to  be  flated  and  annexed  to  the 
petition,  and  dired  their  traiifmiflion  to  the  aecretnry  cf  the  treafury  of  the  united 
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ftatcs,  who  fliall  thereupon  have  power  to  miti;ratc  or  remit  fuch  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
if  it  fii.iU  appear  to  him  that  luch  penalty  or  forfeiture  vas  incurred  witliout  wilful 
negligence,  or  any  defign  or  intention  of  fraud,  and  to  caufe  any  fpirits  whiclj  may 
have  been  feized  to  be  reftored  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  upon  fuch  terms  and 
conditions  aslhall  appear  to  him  reai'onable. 

And  be  it  fuilhcr  enaSied,  That  tlie  one  half  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
by  virtue  of  tliis  nit,  except  as  above  provided,  (hall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  perfon 
tir  perfons  who  fnail  make  a  fcizure,  or  who  fhall  firfb  difcovrr  the  matter  or  thing 
whereby  the  lame  fhall  have  been  incurred  ;  and  the  other  half  ts  the  ufe  of  the  u- 
uttcd  dates.  And  fuch  penalty  and  forfeiture  fhall  be  recoverable  with  colls  of  fuit, 
l)y  adion  of  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  pcrfun  or  perfons  intitled  thereto,  or  by  infor- 
jii.ition,  in  the  name  of  the  united  flates  of  America  ;  and  it  fliall  be  the  duty  of  the 
;,ttorncy  of  the  diftriA  wherein  any  fuch  penalty  or  forfeiture  may  have  been  incur- 
red, upon  application  to  him,  to  inftitute  and  bring  Inch  information  accordin<;ly  Pro- 
vided always,  I'hat  no  rlticer  of  infpecftion  other  than  chief  oftker,  or  officeis  of  a 
iurvcy  Ihall  be  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  of  any  forfeiture,  unlefs  notice  of  the  feizurt  by 
liim  made  (hall  be  by  him  given  within  forty-ei-lu  hours  next  after  fuch  feizure,  to  the 
faid  thief  officer  or  ofTicers  ;  but  in  Inch  cafe  the  united  ftates  fhall  have  the  entire 
benefit  rf  fuch  forfeiture. 

And  be  iifuriher  enadtd.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or 
caufe  to  be  counterfeited  or  forged  any  of  the  certificates  herein  before  dire(fled  to  be 
given,  or  ftiall  knowingly  or  wiilinj^^ly  accept  or  receive  any  falfe  or  untrue  certificate 
with  any  of  the  faid  fpints,  or  fhall  fraudulently  alter  or  erafe  any  fuch  certificate  af- 
ter the  fame  (hall  be  given,  or  knowingly  or  willingly  publifli  or  make  ufe  of  fuch  cer- 
tificate fo  counterfeited,  forged,  falfe,  untrue,  altered,  or  erafed,  every  perfon  fo  ot- 
fendino-  (hall,  for  each  andevsryoffence, forfeit  and  pay  thefum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

.''.Ttl  he  U  furthi)  enaSed,  That  any  perfon  or  perfons  that  fliall  be  convided  of  wii- 
fiilly  taking  a  falfe  oath  or  affirmation,  in  any  of  the  cafes  in  which  oaths  or  affirma- 
tion, are  required  to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  this  a<5t,  ffiall  he  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  to  which  perfons  are  liable  for  v/ilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

And  be  it  further  enailad.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fliall  give,  or  offer  to  give  a- 
Bv  bribe,  recompcnfe,  or  reward  whatfoever,  to  any  fupervifor  or  other  officer  of  in- 
fpcdion  of  the  reveime,  in  order  to  corrupt,  pcrfuadc,  or  prevail  upon  fuch  officer,  ei- 
ther to  do  any  ail  or  ads  contrary  to  his  duty,  in  the  execution  of  this  ad,  or  to  ne- 
«led  or  omit  to  do  any  ad  or  thing  which  he  ought  to  do  in  the  execution  of  this  ad, 
crto  connive  at,  or  to  conceal  any  fraud  or  frauds  relating  to  the  duties  hereby  impo- 
fed  on  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  or  not  to  difcover  the  fame,  every  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
ihall  for  fuch  offence,  whether  the  fame  offer  or  propofai  be  accepted  or  not,  forfeit  and 
pay  a  lum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

And  be  it  further  enured.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  forcibly  ob- 
firud  or  hinder  my  fupervifor  or  other  officer  of  infpedion,  in  the  execution  of  this 
ad  or  of  any  of  the  powers  or  authorities  hereby  vefled  in  him,  or  ffiall  forcibly  ref- 
cae  or  caufe  to  be  refcued,  any  of  the  faid  fpirits  after  the  fame  fliall  have  been  feized 
by  any  fuch  fupervifor  or  other  officer,  or  fliall  attempt  or  endeavour  fo  to  do,  all  and 
every  perfon  and  perfons  lo  offending,  ffiall  for  every  fuch  offence,  for  which  no  other 
penalty  is  particularly  provided  by  this  ad,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fum  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars. 

And  be  It  further  enaaed.  That  if  any  fuch  fupervifor  or  other  officer,  ffiall  enter  into 
any  coUufion  with  any  perfon  or  perfons  for  violating  or  evading  any  of  the  provifions 
ef  this  ad,  or  the  duties  hereby  impofed,  or  ffiall  fraudulently  concur  in  the  delivery 
of  any  of  the  faid  fpirits,  out  of  any  hoafe  building  or  place,  wherein  the  fame  are  de- 
pofited,  without  payment  or  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  rtuties  thereupon,  or 
ihall  falfely  or  fraudulently  mark  any  caflc,  cafe  or  velTel,  contrary  to  any  of  the  faid 
provifions,  or  ffiall  embezzle  the  public  money,  or  otherwife  be  guilty  of  fraud  in  his 
cffice,  fuch  fuperviior  or  other  officer  ffiall  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit  the  fum  of 
une  thoufand  dollars,  and  upon  conviction  of  any  of  the  faid  offences,  ffiall  forfeit  his 
office,  and  flialll  be  difqualified  forhoding  any  other  office  under  the  united  ftates. 

And  be  it  further  endtlcd.  That  in  every  cafe  in  which  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  re- 
quired by  virtue  of  this  ad,  it  ffiall  be  lawful  for  the  fupervifors  of  the  revenue,  or  a- 
ny  of  them,  or  their  lawful  deputy,  or  the  lawful  deputy  of  one  of  them,  where  not 
more  than  one  in  a  djdrid,  to  adminifter  and  take  fuch  oath  or  affirmation.    And 
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that  wherever  there  are  more  than  one  fupervifor  for  one  diftrid,  a  majority  of  them 
may  execute  all  and  any  of  the  powers  and  anthorities  hereby  vcfled  in  the  fupervi- 
fors  ot  the  revenue:  Provided,  'I  hat  this  fliall  not  be  conftrued  to  make  a  majority 
neccffary  in  any  cafe  in  which,  according  to  the  nature  ol  the  appointment  or  fervice, 
and  the  true  intent  of  thii  a    ,  the  authority  is  or  ought  to  be  feveral. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  export-trade  of  the  united  flutes  : 

Be  it  be  further  enured,  Thr.tifanyot  the  faid  fpirits  (whereupon  any  of  the  du- 
ties impofed  by  this  a6l  fhall  have  been  paid  or  fecured  to  be  paid)  fliall  after  the  laft 
day  of  June  next,  be  exported  from  the  united  flates  to  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
there  fliall  be  an  allowance  to  the  exporter  or  exporters  thereof,  byway  of  drawback, 
equal  to  the  duties  thereupon,  according  to  the  rates  in  each  cafe  by  this  adt  impoied, 
dedutiiing  therefrom  half  a  cent  per  gallon,  and  adding  to  the  allowance  upon  Ijtirits 
diflilled  within  the  united  flates,  from  mohffes  which  fliall  be  fo  exported,  three 
cents  per  gallon,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty  laid  upon  molaffesby  the  faid  adl  making 
further  provifion  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  united  flates  :  Provided  al- 
ways, That  the  faid  allowance  fhall  not  be  made,  uniefs  the  faid  exporter  or  exporters 
fliall  obferve  the  regulations  lu-rein  after  prefcribed  :  And  provided  further,  Tliat  no- 
thing herein  contained  fhall  be  conftnaed  to  alter  the  provifions  in  the  faid  former  ad, 
concerning  drawbacks  or  allowances,  in  nature  thereof,  upon  fpirits  imported  prior  to 
the  firft  day  of  July  next. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  order  to  intitle  the  faid  exporter  or  exporters  to  the 
benetit  of  the  faid  allowances,  he,  flie  or  they,  fliall  previous  to  putting  or  lading  any 
of  the  faid  fpirits  on  board  of  any  fhip  or  vcifel  for  exportation,  give  twenty-four  hours 
notice  at  the  leaft,  to  the  proper  officer  of  infpeftion,  of  the  port  from  which  the  faid 
fpirits  fliall  be  intended  to  be  exported,  of  his,  her  or  their  intention  to  export  the 
fame,  and  of  the  number  of  caflis,  veffels  and  cafes,  or  either  of  them,  containing  the 
faid  fpirits  fo  intended  to  be  exported,  and  of  the  refpedive  marks  thereof,  and  of  the 
place  or  places  where  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  be  then  dcpofited,  and  of  the  place  to  which, 
and  fhip  or  veflcl  in  which,  they  fliall  be  fo  intended  to  be  exported.  Whereupoft 
it  fliall  be  the  duty  of  the  faid  officer  to  inlpedl,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  the  caflcs,  vi^f- 
fels  and  cafes  fo  noticed  for  exportation,  and  the  quantities,  kinds  and  proofs  of  the 
fpirits  therein,  together  with  the  certificates  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
fame  according  to  the  diredlions  of  this  ad:,  which  fliall  be  produced  to  him  for  that 
purpofe;  and  if  he  fliall  find  that  the  faid  caflcs,  veffels  and  cafts  have  the  proper 
marks  according  to  the  direiflions  of  this  acl,  and  that  the  fpirits  therein  correfpond 
with  the  faid  certificates,  he  fliall  thereupon  brand  each  caflc,  veffel  or  cafe  with  the 
word  "  Exportation  ;"  and  the  faid  fpirits  fliall,  after  fuch  infpe. ion,  be  laded  on 
board  the  fame  ftiip  or  veffel,  of  which  notice  fliall  have  been  given,  and  in  prefence 
of  the  fame  officer  who  Ihall  have  examined  the  fame,  and  whofe  duty  it  fliall  be  to 
attend  fcr  that  purpufc.  And  after  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  be  laden  on  board  fuch  fliip 
or  veffel,  the  certificates  aforefaid  fliall  be  dehvered  to  the  faid  officer,  who  fliall  cer- 
tify to  the  co!ie6lt>r  of  the  faid  diftridb,  the  amount  and  particulars  of  the  fpirits  fo  ex- 
ported, and  fliail  alfo  deliver  the  faid  certificates  which  Ihall  have  been  by  him  re- 
ceived, to  the  faid  coUedor,  which  fliall  be  a  voucher  to  him,  for  payment  of  the 
faid  allowance 

Provided  ncverthelefs,  and  be  It  further  enaSied,  That  the  faid  allowance  fliall  not  be 
Hiade,  uniefs  the  faid  exporter  or  exporters  ffiall  make  oath  or  affirmation,  that  the 
faid  fpirits  fo  noticed  for  exportation,  and  laden  on  board  fuch  fliip  or  veffel,  are  true- 
ly  intended  to  be  exported  to  the  place  whereof  notice  fliall  have  been  given,  and  are 
not  intended  to  he  reianded  within  the  united  flates  ;  and  that  he  or  flie  doth  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  duties  thereupon  charged  by  this  acl,  have  been  duly  paid,  or  fecured 
to  be  paid;  and  fhall  alfo  give  bond  to  the  collector,  with  two  fureties,  one  of  whom 
fhall  be  the  mailer,  or  other  pcrfon  having  the  command  or  charge  of  the  fliip  or 
veffel  in  which  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  be  intended  to  be  exported ;  the  other,  fuch  fuffi- 
cient  perfon  as  flrall  be  approved  by  the  faid  collecSor,  in  the  full  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faid  colledlor,  of  the  faid  fpirits  fo  intended  to  be  exported,  with  condition 
that  the  faid  fpirits  (the  dangers  of  the  fcas  and  enemies  excepted)  fliall  be  really  and 
truely  exported  to,  and  landed  in  fome  port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  united 
flates,  and  that  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  not  be  unfliipped  from  on  board  of  the  faid  fliip 
er  veflel,  whereupon  the  fame  fliall  have  been  laden  for  exportation,  within  the  faid 
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limits,  or  any  ports  or  harbours  of  the  united  fiates,  or  relanded  in  any  other  }5art 
of  tJ-.c  fame,  ftiipvvrcckor  other  unavoidable  accident  excepted. 

Provided  all..,  and  be  it  further  a^aBed,  That  the  faid  allowance  fliall  not  be  paid 
until  fix  moiuho  after  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  have  been  fo  exported  :  And  provided  alfo, 
That  whenever  the  owner  of  any  fnip  or  veffei,  on  board  of  which  any  fuch  fpirits 
are  laden  for  exportation,  fliall  make  known  to  the  collc>flor,  prsvious  to  the  departure 
of  fuch  fliip  or  veffei  from  the  pert  where  fiich  fpirits  are  laden,  that  fuch  fhip  or 
vefl^cl  is  not  going  to  proceed  the  voyage  intended,  or  the  voyage  is  altered  :  it  fliall 
be  lawful  for  the  collcvilor  to  i;rant  a  permit  lor  the  relanding  thii  fame. 

And  be  it  further  enaBed,  That  if  any  of  tiie  faid  fpirits,  after  the  fame  fliall  have 
been  fliipped  for  exportation,  fliall  be  unfiiipped  for  any  purpofe  whatever  either  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  part  of  the  united  ftatcs,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coaft;  there- 
of, or  fliall  be  relanded  within  the  united  fhattH,  from  on  board  the  fliip  or  veffei 
wherein  the  fame  fliall  have  been  laden  fcr  exportation,  unltfs  the  voyage  fliall  not 
be  proceeded  on,  or  fliall  be  altered  as  aforefaid,  or  unlefs  in  cafe  of  necefllty  or  dif- 
treJ's  to  five  the  fliip  and  goods  from  perifliing,  which  fliall  immediately  be  made 
known  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  cuftt.nis,  refiding  at  the  port  neareit  to  which 
fuch  fliip  or  veflel  fliall  be  at  the  time  fuch  necefl^lty  or  diftrefs  ftiail  arifc,  then  not  on- 
ly the  (pirits  fo  unfiiipped,  together  with  the  cafxs,  veflels  and  cafes  containing  the 
fame,  but  alfo  the  fliip  or  veffei  in  or  on  hoard  which  the  fame  fliali  have  been  fo  Ihip- 
ped  or  laden,  together  with  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle  and  npparel ; 
and  alfo  the  fliip,  veiTel  or  boat,  into  which  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  be  unfiiipped  or  put, 
after  the  unihipping  thereof,  together  witii  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle 
and  apparel,  fliall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cufl:oms,  or  of 
infpeiil:ion. 

And  be  it  further  enaBed,  That  the  faid  allowance  fliall  not  be  made  when  the  faid 
fpirits  fliall  be  exported  in  any  other  than  a  fhip  or  veffei  of  the  burthen  of  thirty 
tons  and  upwards,  to  be  afcertained  to  the  fatibfa  ion  of  the  colledlor  of  the  ciiflrid; 
from  which  the  fame  fliall  be  intended  to  be  exported. 

And  he  It  farther  enaBed,  That  the  bonds  to  be  given  as  aforefaid,  Ihall  and  may  be 
difcharged  by  producing  within  one  year  from  the  refpedive  dates  thereof  (if  the 
fame  be  fliipped  to  any  part  of  Europe  or  America,  and  within  two  years  if  fhipped 
to  any  part  of  Afia  or  Africa,  and  if  the  delivery  of  the  fpirits  in  refpedl:  to  which  the 
fame  fliall  have  been  given,  be  at  any  place  where  a  conful,  or  other  agent  of  the 
united  Rates  refidcs)  a  certificate  of  fuch  conful  or  agent,  or  if  there  be  no  fuch  con- 
ful or  agent  then  a  certificate  of  any  two  known  and  reputable  American  nierahants 
refiding  at  the  faid  place,  and  if  there  be  not  two  fuch  merchants  refiding  at  the  faid 
place,  then  a  certificate  of  any  other  two  reputable  merchants,  tcflifying  the  delivery 
of  the  faid  fpirits  at  the  faid  place.  Whicli  certificate  fQall  in  fuch  cafe  be  confirmed 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  mafl;er  and  mate,  or  other  like  officer  of  the  veffei 
in  which  the  faid  fpirits  fliall  have  been  exported  ;  and  when  fuch  certificate  fhall  be 
from  any  other  than  a  conful  or  agent,  or  merchants  of  the  united  flates,  it  fliall 
be  apart  of  the  faid  oath  or  affirmation,  that  there  were  not,  upon  diligent  enquiry, 
to  be  found  two  merchants  of  the  united  flates  at  the  faid  place  :  Provided  always, 
That  in  the  cafe  of  death,  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  party  dying,  fliall  not  be 
deemed  neceffary  :  And,  provided  further,  that  the  faid  oath  or  affirmation,  taken  be- 
fore the  chief  civil  magift.rate  of  the  place  of  the  faid  delivery,  and  certified  underjhis 
hand  and  feal.  fliail  be  of  the  fame  validity  as  if  taken  before  a  perfon  qualified  to 
adrMinifler  oaths  within  the  united  {fates;  or  fuch  bonds  fliall  and  may  be  dif- 
charged upon  proof  that  the  fpirits  fo  exported,  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  periflicd 
in  the  fea,  or  deftroyed  by  fire ;  the  examination  and  proof  of  the  fame  being  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  coIleAor  of  the  cuiloms,  naval  officer,  and  chief  officer  of 
infpedion,  or    any  two  of  them,  of  tlie  place  from  which  fuch  fpirits  fliall  have  been 

exported. And  in  cafes  where  the  certificates  herein  diredcd  cannot  be  obtained, 

the  exporter  or  exporters  of  fuch  fpirits,  fliall  ncverthelefs  be  permitted  to  offer  fuch  c- 
ther  proof  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  faid  fpirits^  without  the  limits  of  the  united  flates, 
as  he  or  thev  may  have  ;  and  if  the  fame  fliall  be  deemed  lufficient  by  the  faid  col- 
leilor,  he  fliall  allow  the  fame,  except  when  the  drawback  to  be  allowed  fliall  amount 
to  one  hundred  dollars  or  upwards  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  proofs  aforefaid  fliall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  comptroller  of  the  trtafury,  whi  fc  decifion  thereon  Ciall  be  final. 
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And  ie  it  further  enaBed,  That  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  /or  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  Hates  from  time  to  time  to  make  fuch  allowances  to  the  faid  fupcrvifors,  in- 
fpedlors,  and  to  the  deputies  and  officers  by  them  to  be  appointed  and  employed,  for 
their  refpedive  ferviccs  in  the  execution  of  tl)is  ad:,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produdl  of 
the  faid  duties,  as  he  (hall  deem  reafonable  and  proper  :  Provided  ahvays,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  allowances  to  all  the  faid  fapervifors,  inlpedlors,  and  other 
officers,  (hall  not  exceed  fevcn  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  duties  arifing 
from  the  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  united  dates  :  And  provided  alfo.  That  fuch  al- 
lowance (hall  not  exceed  the  annual  amount  of  forty-five  thoufand  dollars,  until  the 
fame  (hall  be  further  afcertained  by  law. 

And  be  it  further  ena^ed.  That  this  ail  fhall  commence  and  take  effetSt  as  to  all  mat- 
ters therein  contained,  in  refpe  ;t  to  v?hich  no  fpecial  commencement  is  hereby  previd- 
ed  (except  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  regulation  of  the  diftriifls  and  fur- 
veys)  from  and  immediately  after  the  laft  day   of  June  next 

And  be  it  further  enaftcd,  That  ths  nett  producfl  of  the  duties  herein  before  fpecifi- 
ed,  which  (hall  be  raifed,  levied  and  coUeded,  by  virtue  of  this  acl,  or  fo  much  thcre- 
»f  as  may  be  necelFary,  fliall  be,  and  is  hereby  pledged  and  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  and  refpcclive  loans  \^hich  had  b:cn  mad«l  in  fo- 
reign countries,  prior  to  the  fourth  day  of  Auguft  laft ;  and  alfo  upon  all  and  every 
loan  and  loans  which  have  been  and  (hall  be  made,  and  obtained,  purfuant  to  the  adi, 
intitleji,  "  An  aft  making  proviaon  for  the  debt  of  the  united  dates;"  and  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  faid  ad,  and  of  the  feveral  provifions  and  en- 
gagements therein  contained  and  exprefTcd,  and  fubjeA  to  the  like  priorities  and  re- 
fervations  as  are  made  and  contained  ia  and  by  the  faid  acft,  in  rtfped):  to  the  monies 
therein  appropriated,  and  fubjedt  to  this  farther  refer vation,  that  is  to  fay — of  the  nett 
amount  or  produdl  during  the  prefent  year,  of  the  duties  laid  by  this  act,  in  addition 
to  thofe  heretofore  laid  upon  fpirits  imported  into  the  united  dates,  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  and  of  the  duties  laid  by  this  ?(St  on  fpirits  diftllled  within  the  united 
ilatcs,  and  on  dills ;  to  be  difpofed  of  toward?  fuch  purpofes  for  which  appropriations 
Ihall  be  made  during  the  prefent  feffion.  And  to  the  end  that  the  faid  monies  may  be 
inviolably  applied  in  conformity  to  the  appropriation  hereby  made,  and  may  never  be 
diverted  to  any  other  purpole,  until  the  final  rsdcmptiun  or  reimburfenientof  the  loans 
or  fums  for  the  payment  of  the  intcred  whereof  they  are  appropriated,  an  accoufic 
iliall  be  kept  of  the  receipts  and  difpofition  thereof,  feparate  and  didinft  from  the  pro- 
dud  of  any  other  duties,  import,  excife,  and  taxes  whatfoever,  except  thofe  hereta- 
fore  laid  and  appropriated  to  the  fame  purpofes. 

And  be  it  further  enaBed^  That  the  Unappropriated  furplus.  If  any  there  (hall  be, 
of  the  revenue  arifing  under  this  adl,  at  the  end  of  this  and  every  fucceeding  year,  ffiall 
be  applied  to  the  rcdudion  of  the  public  debt,  in  like  mannsr  as  is  directed  by  the  a'ft, 
intitled,"  An  adl  making  provifion  for  the  redudlion  of  the  public  debt ;"  and  provid- 
ed by  the  aft,  intitled,  "  An  aft  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  united  dates  ;" 
unlefs  the  faid  furplus,  or  any  part  thereof,  l!;all  be  required  for  the  public  exigencies 
of  the  united  dates,  and  (hall,  by  fpecial  afts  of  Congrefs,  be  appropriated  there- 
to. 

And  he  it  further  cnaSied,  That  the  feveral  duties  impofedby  this  aft,  (hall  continue 
to  be  collefted  and  paid,  until  the  delts  and  purpofes  for  which  they  are  pledged  and 
appropriated,  (hall  be  fully  difchargcd  and  fatisfied,  and  no  longer.  Provided  al- 
ways. That  nothing  herein  contained,  fliall  be  condrued  to  prevent  the  legiflature  of 
the  united  dates  froni  fubftituting  other  duties  or  taxes  of  equal  value  to  all  or  any' 
of  the  faid  duties  and  impods. 

F  RE  D  E  R I  C  K  A  U  G  U  S  T  U  S  M  U  H  L  E  NB  E  R  G, 

Spculer  of  the    Hoife  of  Reprei'iiiilaii'ues . 

JOHN  ADAMS,    Vice-Pr-fuknt  of  the  united  (iales,  and 
Prefident  of  the   Senate-^ 

Af proved,   March  the  third,  1791. 

GEORGE  Wy^SHINGTON,  Prefdent  of  the  united  fates. 
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2S:2  InteU''gence, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

£.y.ira£i  from  the  Mhiuiss  of  th:  Hofe  of  Reprffentatives  of  tht    Commontvialth  of  Finn- 
fy.'-vanij. 

Fricav,  Aprils,  1 791.  A     M. 
The  Addrefs  to  the  National  AlTen^bly  of  France  raad  April  t:h  inllant,  v/z%  reed 
the  fecoiid  time,  and  adopted  unaaiinouliy,  viz. 
SIR, 

TH  E  Rcprcfcntativcs  of  the  People  of  Pennfylvania  have  unanimoufly  Concurred 
in  the  dtCre  of  exprcCTrntc   to  the  National  Affembly  of    France,  their  fympa- 
thetic  fechtigs  on  rhe  fuhjeiil  of  tlicir  virtuous  exertions  in  the  caufe  «f  freedom  ; — 
They  fincerely  offer  their  congratuliitions  on  the  fucctls  that  has  attended  them,  which 
.  they  have  viewed,  in  its  progreTs,  with  tlie  mull:  pltanne  and  anxi.'Us  fcnfations. 

A  nation  which  has  heen  actuated  ijy  fuch  maunanimou.s  policy,  which,  with  a  no- 
.  ble  en.hufxifai,  fo  ijc  eroufly   iiiterpofcd  its  power,  fo  profuicly  poured  forth  its  trea- 
fures,  and  mingled  its  blood  with  ours,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America,  is  en- 
titled to  a  gratsful  return  of  our  regard,  and  to  the  warmcft  wifhes  that  lenlibility  or 
attachment  can  exprefs. 

It  was  under  the  operation  of  thofe  feelino;^,  that  we  have  aKvays  lamented  that  a 
trave  and  gallant  people,  who  have  become  the  voluntary  champions  of  our  freedom, 
fliould  not  themfclves  be  free; — that  after  liaving  iffifted  in  eredingf  r  us  a  temple  of 
liberty,  they  ihouM  rctur;)  to  the  houfe  of  bondage.  Fortunately,  the  fcene  fas  chang- 
ed, and  your  prefcnt  fuuation  awakens  the  moll  amiable  lympathies  of  tlie  human 
heart. 

We  now  view,  with  gratefLil  exultction,  your  gloriou<;  triumjih  of  reafon  over  pre- 
judice— of  liberty  and  law  over  flavcry  and  dclpotic  will.  You  have  nqbly  brokea 
the  fetters  that  bound  you  to  your  former  government,  and  have,  in  the  view  of  afto- 
niflied  Europe,  undertiken  a  revolution,  founded  on  that  pure  and  glen^^ntary  prin- 
ciple, that  the  people  are  the  fource  of  pt)wer,that  in  them  it  is  naturally  inherent, and 
from  them  can  alo::c  be  derived. 

The  truth  of  this  hallowed  maxJm,  the  pride  and  hoall  of  our  American  conftitti- 
tlons,  could  not  remain  undifcovercd  and  unattended  to,  amidft  the  blaze  of  patriotifm 
and  philofophy  wliicji  has  long  enlightened  France. 

We  rejoice  that  your  government,  though  differently  organized,  is  eflablilhed  on 
fuch  congenial  principles,  as  to  cement  by  flron^er,  becauie  more  kindred  ties,  the 
friendftiip  that  now  connc*5ls  us. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  difpofition,  we  can  nfTure  you,  that  the  fuffrages  and  fent:- 
inents  of  our  citizens  are  all  united  in  t!.e  warmed  prcdiiHons  for  your  caufe  and 
your  country.  We  anticipate  the  happinefs  and  glory  that  will  await  you,  when 
thofe  various  refources  by  which  you  are  furroundtd,  and  which  nature  has  fo  pro- 
fufely  laviflied  on  you,fhall  be  put  into  energetic  motion,  by  the  operation  wf  a  free 
guvernnitnt. 

We  fondly  hope  that  no  untoward  or  inaufpicious  circumHance  may  intervene  to 
interrupt  your  glorious  career,  until  you  have  cifcdlv;ally  rertored  to  the  blefiings  tif 
equal  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  fo  many  millions  of  our  fellow  men  ;  until  you  have 
implanted  in  the  minds  oi  the  people  a  generous  and  paifionatj  entnufiafm  for  their 
country,  inftead  of  a  confined,  though  romantic,  attachment  to  the  perlon  of  a  king. 

But  whiift  viewing  with  awe  and  admiration  the  principles  yru  have  eftahlifted,  and 
which  we  ardently  wifa  may  defy  the  efforts  of  time,  tyranny,  and  treachery  to  over- 
throw, we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  you  have  been  expoied  in  your  progrcfs  to  few  of 
thofe  convuUive  llruggles,  that  fo  ftrongly  marked  the  various  eras  of  the  American 
revolution. 

If  our  folicitude  for  ycur  fuccefs  could  be  encreafed  from  the  operation  of  extraneous 
motives,  it  would  receive  confiderahle  force  fro.m  the  animatiog  and  philanthropic  rc- 
fle  ion,  that  other  nations  of  E  irope  from  the  iiifluence  of  your  example,  will  learn 
to  value  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  man  ; — and  that  fuch  political  inftitutit  ns  will  be 
more  generally  eftablifned,  as  by  experience  are  found  to  contain  principles  favourable 
to  tr.P  h2ppini,fs  of  ctir  f  j  ecics,  and  fuited  to  the  dijinity  of  our  nature. 
STe  the  Presid£Mt  of  tht  National  AsstMbLv  of  Fkance. 
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.  .  F.xircfi  of  a  Idler  from  Parts,   Janu.iry  lA,: 

CONTRARY  to  the  cx^iedations  of  our  oppofition-biniops,  a  majority  of  the 
cures  of  Piri.s  h  ive  taken  the  civic  oath,  on  fiinday  lai't,  tK«  9th  inltant.  The  church- 
es wert-  never  m  )re  cr  >\yde  ;  :  I'he  exhibit!  >.  s  in  them  huve  varied  according  to  the 
different  conduiSl  of  th«  fcveral  minilters  :  It  was  ealy  to  difcover  by'tlie  behaviour 
of  the  flo'k  wh:it  the  IhL-phcrJ  had  been  doiiig.  The  curss  who  have  (hewn 
fubiuiluKii  to  the  decrees  of  tl«e  National  AlT.  mbly,  direded  the  ceremony  to  be) 
giu  by  hymns  of  j'\y  and  felUvkyiandpotriotic  ftrmons  adaptel  to.  the  occafion, 
previo  IS  to  their  t-iking  the  oath;  while  thofe  in  the  oppofition  ronounccd  from 
their  pulpits  dixourfes,  which,  at  any  other  time,  wniildhave  made  the  people  oppofe 
the  decree  of  the  Affjai'ily  ;  but  which  at  the  prefcnt  jundure  have  only  raifed  the 
mob  againft  themfelvcs  Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  and  tirmncfs  fliewn  by  the 
national  jjuard,  th«  la!!  would  ivi/e  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  imprudence  of  thtir 
conduifl.  The  cure  of  St.  Salpice  was  near  fallia-;;  a  facriftce  to  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  cure  of  ~it  Eultaciie,  the  king's  confclTor,  was  carried  back  to  his  home 
in  t.-iu'.nph,  in  the  midil  of  popular  ihouti.  It  IhoHid  be  obfcrved  that  rhefe  parifhes 
a'e  the  moil  wealthy  and  populous  in  the  city.  Next  funday  is  the  limit  prefcrihed 
to  t!iofe  of  the  clergy  w!io  wiHi  to  take  the  civic  oath  :  All  our  troops  will  be  uodcr 
arm-.  It  Is  hoped  th.tt  morl  of  the  cures  will  by  that  time  have  made  up  their  niiuds, 
and  have  taken  the  resolution  of  following  the  examples  of  the  friends  of  peace-  After 
this  day  all  iuch  as  (hail  not  have  taken  the  oath,  are  ipfo  faSia  to  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices,  accordiiijj  to  ths  meaning  of  the  decree.  LeyJan  Gazeiie. 


EMraft  of  a  leittr  frem   Amlleriiam,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  dated,  fan.  16,  I79I. 

The  a  tm.rahty  of  this  country  arc  endeavouring  to  colleol  information  with  rcfpaA 

to  our  fhip  timber,  and  particularly  the  live  oak.      They  have  applied  to  Air. • 

rcfpeiline:  it.  Unfortunately,  the  carpenters  of  the  united  dates  ure  in  the  habit  of 
employing  timber  in  an  uufe-ifoncd  Hate.  This  has  already  throAvn  our  fhipping  in- 
tJ  difcre  r  ,\v  1  ch  wil:  pri'vent  that  art's  becoming  an  imporrant  addition  to  our  com- 
merce, unlefs  the  svil  can  be  remedied  by  fome  means  or  other.  Some  houfes  here 
had  ordered  (hips  to  be  built  in  America  by  way  of  experiment.  They  have  turned 
out  Co  badly,  notwithft.inding  the  cheapnefs  of  the  firfl  coft,  that  they  have  abandon- 
ed the  profecution  of  their  dbjev'l — and  this  has  induced  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
am'^le,  wltho.  t  the  ex|e!ice  of  an  experiment. 

Samples  of  the  fugir  of  the  maple  trie  refined  at  New-York,  have  been  fent  to  fe- 
veral  houfes  here — one  of  tiieni  has  conceived  fuch  hopes  from  them,  that  they  intend 
to  fend  refiners  there,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  this  article  into  the  commerce  be- 
tween this  place  and  the  united  llates.  I  fuppofe,  however,  that  it  will  be  fome  time 
before  enough  is  made  for  our  own  confuniption,  and  that  until  then  it  cannot  become 
an  article  of  exportation. 

Extrna  of  a  letter  from  AmflerJam,  dafc:^  January    T,t ,   1 79 1. 
In  France,  every  thing  goes  on  very  well.      The  aflignats  have  rifcn  to   15  and  16 
percent,  a  hove  par.      rhcy  have   been  enabled  to  commence  the  difcharge  of  their, 
debts  hy  the  I'ale  of  the  lands  of   the   clergy,  which  are,   on  an  average,  fold  at  one 
third  hjghcr  ihan  the  appraifai. 

Fxtran  of  a  letter  from  Neiv-Turi,  April  1^,. 
A  focicty  has  been  lately  iniUtutcd  here,  for  the  promoting  of  agriculture,  the  arts 
and  manufadures  :  It  bids  fair  to  be  ufeful,  and  if  the  diftri>ft  fecretaries  are  public 
fpirited  and  adtive,  it  will  be  themeans  of  advancing  the  general  intereil,  and  circulat- 
ing important  information.  Exertions  have  been  made  to  ftimulate  the  legiflature 
to  i^iitate  our  brethren  of  Pennlyivania,  in  improving  roads  and  iiiland  navigation. 

Phihd.  April  rj.  At  a  meetin;:  of  the  aldermen  on  monday  laO,  for  the  purpofe 
of  choofing  a  mayor  for  the  enfuingyear,  Samuel  Miles,  Efq.  was  unani.moufly  re-e- 
ledled,  but  declined  ferving  ; — whereuptm  John  Barclay,  Efq.  was  ele<5led. 

The  hill  pending  before  the  I^ei;ifl.;ture  of  tiiis  (late,  making  appropriations  for  e- 
refting  Federal  BuiUln^s  in  this  ci:y,  is  poriponed  by  the  ienate,  till  the  ncxtfeilion. 
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AfrU,  1^.  Tuefday  fvcnin"  laft,  the  Hon.  Judje  Wllfon  finiflied  a  courfe  of6« 
le<5lures  on  the  fludyaud  pr.i>5licu'  oi't'it  Lw — ir;tcrfp.rfcd  with  a  number  o'  law  cxer- 
cif-s.  The  approbation  thefe  ledures  have  received,  and  the  advantages  derived  t» 
thofe  who  have  attended  tliem,  refle>5l  great  honour  on  the  judgment  and  abilities  of 
Mr.  Wiifon.  We  hear  that  next  winter  tliis  excellent  plan  is  to  be  refumed  and  pro- 
fecutcd. 

At  a  ftated  meeting  of  the  American  philofcphical  focicty,  on  the  Ijth  April  the 
following  gentlemen  were  eledlcd  members  : 

Chji-les  Peter    Ilunlerg,  profeflor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal. 

I^'iclfoiai  L.   Burmann,   AI.  IK  profcrtor  of  botany  at  Amderdam. 

George  Grojche,  M.  D.  profefior  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Mittauw, 
Courland. 

Thomas  Pennant,  Efq  ;  of  Downing,  in  Flintfliire,  Great-Britain. 

Hon.  Henry  Knox,  Efq ,  fecrctary  to  the  united  dates,  for  the  department  ef 
war. 

Extraift  from  the  minutes, 

SAMUEL   M  A  G  A  W,  Sec. 


April  30.  We  have  authentic  information  that  a  loan  for  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  florins,  which  was  opened  at  Amilerdam,  on  the  15th  of  February  laft,  on  account 
©f  the  United  Stat  ;s,  ujnm  terms  better  than  any  European  power,  except  the  Empe- 
ror, now  borrows  in  Holland,  and  up^n  equal  terms  with  the  Emperor,  wasfublcri- 
bed  or  filled  in  two  hours.*  And  it  mull  afford  pleafmg  refledlions  to  every  good 
American  to  know,  that  thib  fuccefs  is  attribiited  efientially  to  the  high  confidence 
itifpired  by  the  new  conllitution  of  the  united  flates,  and  iti  prefent  adminiflra- 
ti  ni. 

We  have  the  fatlsf^dion  to  affure  the  public,  that  the  recruiting  fervice  proceeds 
with  vigour already  upwards  of  five  hundred  men  are  on  their  march  for  Fort- 
Pitt,  from  the  refpecflive  rendezvoufes  in  this  tlate,  Jerfey  and  Delaware. 

Lisut.  Plait  marched  from  Chriiliana-bndge  on  the  ajth,  with  a  line  company  en- 
lifted  for  three  years. 

Cant.  Armf.roiig  marched  from  this  city  en  the  27th,  with  a  chofen  company  enlift;- 
cd  for  the  fame  period. 

On  tlie  fame  day  capt.  Saozvde.i  marched  with  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  levies 
from  Trenton 

And  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  ordered  to  march  yeflerday  from  Carlifle  in 
this  ft-te. 

Befidts  which,  a  company  under  the  command  of  Captain  Montfort,  enlifled  for 
three  years,  are  on  their  niarcii  from  North-Carolina,  to  the  great  Kenhawa,  by  which 
tl.(.y  v.ill  deicend  to  Fort  Waftiugton. 

The  recruits  from  the  caftern  ilates  will  rendezvous  at  New-Brunfwick,  in  New-. 
Jcrfey,  and  thence  march  to  Fort-Pitt. 

The  feparation  of  the  diliriet  of  Maine  from  the  (late  of  Maffachufetts,  in  order  to 
forming  it  into  a  feparate  government,  is  a  fubjecl  that  employs  the  pens  of  the  pros 
and  cons  in  the  Portland  papers.  At  a  late  town  meeting  in  Portland,  a  committee 
\v:i.^-  .ippointed  to  take  this  bulinel's  into  confidtL-ation,  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
\\\  Tvluy. 

The  remedy  recommended  in  cafes  of  cows  over-feeding  themfelves  oh  clover,  was 
lat.ely  tried  wi'h  fuccefs  on  a  cow  that  was  near  dying  from  eating  too  large  a  quanti- 
ty of  potatoes An  egg'fhcU  filed  with  tir,  was  forced  down  her  throat,  which 


mmediate  rtr.ief. 


By  t!ie  flate  of  tht  votes  in  Maffachufetts,  as  published  in  the  feveral  papers,  it  ap- 
pears !hat  his  Excellency  Governor  Hancock,  and  his  Honour  Lieutenant  Governor 
Adams,  are  re-ele<5led  to  liL  thofe  flations  the  enfuing  year. 

•  A  rap'''':f\<  luh'ich  is  fa'tj  to  have  been  hitherto  iviihout  cxam^te^  ivith  regard  io  loans 
fyr  for  c'g't  Jjoivers  in  that  cmiitry. 
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Articles  refpiBlng  the  iohacco  trade,  agreed  to  by  the  national  ajemnly  of  France, 

ift.  From  the  publication  of  the  prefent  decree  it  ftiall  be  free  to  every  perfon  la 
the  Kingdom  to  cultivate,  maniifadlure,  and  fell  tobacco  fubjed  to  the  modification 
which  (hall  be  eftabiifhed  relative  to  the  manufacture  and  fale 

ad.  The  importation  of  foreign  manufattured  to»acco,  fhall  continue  to  be  prohibit- 
ed. 

3d.  It  fliall  be  free  to  import  into  the  ports  which  fhall  be  named,  foreign  tobacco 
in  leaf,  l'ubje<5l  to  a  duty  of  25  livres  per  quintal.  All  French  fhips  importing  tobacco 
dire<flfrom  America,  Ihall  only  be  fubjedl  to  three  fourths  of  this  duty. 

4  Foreign  tobacco  in  leaf  may  be  depoQtcd  in  its  ports  of  entry  for  one  year, 
in  warchoufes  appropriated  for  that  purpofe,  and  exported  without  payment  of  any, 
duty. 

5th.  A  national  company  fliall  manufa(£l;ure  and  fell  tobacco  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  treafury,  and  fhall  pay  the  fame  duty  as  individuals. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. 
FURTHER  progrefs  is  daily  making  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  our  country. 
An  accurate  map  of  the  flate  of  Pennl'ylvania,  will  foon  be  publifhed  by  Mr.  Read- 
ing Howell.  Mr.  William  Fatham  of  Virginia,  has  iffued  propofals  for  publi  filing 
by  fubfcription,  a  large  map  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  united  ftates.  The  fize 
will  be  nine  feet  by  feven.  It  will  comprehend  a  part  of  New- Jerfcy  and  Pennfylva- 
nia,  the  whole  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina, 
and  Georgia  :  all  the  weftern  territory  of  the  united  flates,  between  29  and  40°.  N. 
and  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  p(jlTefnons.  From  the  extenfive  information,  which  Mr. 
Fatliam  appears  tohave  coUeded,  and  the  charailer  of  the  gentlemen  who  recommend, 
there  is  every  rcafon  to  expedl  that  this  map  will  be  executed  with  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance. 

SINGULAR  FATALITY. 
Lately  died  in  Frederick  county,  (Virginia)  a  perfon  named  Zoll,  aged  nine- 
teen years.  His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  flight  cut  in  one  of  his  feet,  with  an  axe. 
From  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  wound,  until  he  expired,  no  method  could  be  de- 
vifcd  to  flop  the  bleeding — if  the  wound  was  bound  up,  the  blood  gufhed  out  at  his 
mouth  or  noftrils-  Five  brothers  to  the  above  perfon  have  bled  to  death  at  different 
periods,  from  the  following  fimple  accidents: — One  received  a  prick  with  a  thorn — a- 
nother  a  fcratch  with  a  comb — a  third,  a  prick  with  a  needle — a  fourth,  bruifed  his 
cheek  againft  a  ftove — and  the  fifth  received  a  cut  in  one  of  his  thumbs.  The  father 
of  the  above  perfons  has  had  two  wives,  and,  by  each  of  them,  fevcral  children  ;  thofe 
who  died  in  this  Angular  manner,  were  all  by  the  firfl  wife.  It  fhould  be  noted,  that 
when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  feveral  black  fpots  were  difcernible  upon  their  bo- 
dies. However  marvellous  this  account  may  appear,  our  readers  may  rely  en  its  au- 
thenticity. [^IVin.  Gdz.'] 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 

A  gentleman's  family,  on  a  plantation  in  Anne- Arundel  county,  (Maryland)  have 
furniftied  the  following  remarkable  inllance  of  indufiry  : 

From  the  firfl  of  April,  1789,  to  the  firfl  of  March  179 1,  there  were  manufadtured 
in  this  family,  126  yards  of  Iheeting,  292  of  other  linen,  767  of  brown  rolls,  50  of 
bagging,  30  of  cotton,  i3  of  jcanet,  136  of  linfey,  no  of  kerfey,in  the  whole,  1529 
yards;  61  pair  of  fine,  and  87  pair  of  coarfe  ftockmgs — befi.les  a  number  of  leading 
lines,  bed-cords,  clothej-lines,  and  other  articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  plantation.  Though 
there  are  on  this  plantation  only  3  white  women,  fome  fmall  children,  and  about  J% 
working  negroes,  they  have  made  and  railed  for  fale,  in  addition  to  the  articles  above 
mentioned,  ao  hogiheads  of  tobacco,  and  1000  bufliels  of  wheat,  yearly. 

AMERICANGENIUS. 
The  philofophers  of  Europe  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  confidering  the  Ame- 
ricans as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Even  the  philofophical  Raynal  has  expreffed 
fuch  an  idea.  The  numerous  improvenifnts  in  mechanics,  agriculture,  philofophy, 
and  politics,  v/hich  have  been  made  by  Americans,  are  fuflicient  fo  refute  tb.is  poution. 
Every  day  produces  fome  improvemenc  in  agriculture  and  the  ufcful  arts.    Let  it  b« 
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rememVierc<1,  that  the  <;reat  jiromoter  of  tle6lrical  knowledge  was  an  American.  A- 
merica  ha>  fhewn  the  world  the  firft  infcince  of  a  wife  government,  in  which  per- 
itS.  iihcrty  and  energy  are  combined.  Even  in  the  fine  arts  fhe  has  proved  the  taknts 
of  Iier  fons.  Some  of  the  firft  painters  in  Europe  are  natives  of  this  land.  Trumbull 
has  hroiijrht  the  genius  of  paintinjj  into  his  own  country.  Barlow  and  Dwiglit  hare 
Ihewn  that  we  are  capable  of  afpirinj;  to  e-cellence  in  the  hij^her  poetry,  whilft  the  au- 
thor of  M'Fingal  boldly  rivals  evcii  the  immortal  Butler  in  the  com  c  (lyle.  Thefe 
are  mentione  1  only  as  examples.  Many  others  have  fliewn  great  abilities.  But  their 
merits  are  well  known,  not  only  to  their  countrymen,  but  to  foreigners. 


FOREIGN    MARRIAGE. 
In  London,  William    Franklin,  £f(]_.,  formerly  oovernor  of  Keiu-'Jirfey,  to    Mr>. 
de  Evehh. 

FOREIGN  D  E  A  r  H  S. 
Tn  Strafor.ilire,  G'caS  Britain,  at  the  ajre. of  112,  William  Billings,  a  foldier.  At 
Paris,  Mr  Ollerwald,  a  well  knov/n  baiiker-^though  pofTcired  of  three  millions  of 
livres,  he  died  of  Ttan/ /  At  Limerict,  Ireland,  Mrs.  Majree,  aged  I02.  In  Curli/le, 
England,  Mr.  Michael  Dennifon,  formerly  of  the  George  Tavern,  Philadelphia — he 
weighed  2&  Hone,  feme  time  previous  to  his  death.  In  England^  in  the  S^th  year  ef 
his  age,  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Wefley. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nkw-York.  In  the  ufita!,  John  Kemp.  L.  I..  D.  (Profeffor  of  Mathemsticks 
and  Natural  Hillory  in  Columbia  College)  to  Mifs  Renwick;  Mr.  Pe:er  Al'Dougall, 
ta  M  1\  Rohertfon. 

New-Jessey.  Mr.  Luke  \V.  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  te  Mifs  Eliza  Buckley  of 
Cpor>if>'s-'Ta-ui!.     Mr.  Jonathan  Wade,  to  Mifs  Phebe  Dayton,  of   Ellaaidthto-zvn. 

Pennsylv...  NiA.  At  PhiljJt-'.ph'a,  Mr.  William  Burke,  jun  10  Mifs  Jane  Profter. 
At  Clifton,  the  ieat  of  Bia  r  M'Clenachan,  Efq.,  Dr.  holemon  Bufh.  of  Wbitemarjby 
to  Mifs  -nil  Marlliall,  of  Philadelphia. 

r.x.  Ki'tiftngtcn,  5.Jr.  Benjamin  Cheefman  to  Mrs.  Mary  Eyre,  reli>5l  of  the  late 
Coi.  Lti'jan  in  G.  Eyre. 

ViKGiNi.\  At  Eljtng-Green,  King  William  county,  Mr.  Robert  Lewis,  (nephew 
of  the  Prcfident  of  the  united  flatcs)  to  Mifs  Judith  Walker  Brown.  In  rJbemarle 
eoiirdy,  Jofeph  J    Monroe,  Eiq   to  Mils  Elizabeth  Kerr. 

hoKTH-CAKOLiMA.  At  ^Vilmirigton ,  M.  Nathan  Ward,  of  Salm:,  to  Mifs  Jane 
Walker. 

DEATHS. 

Massachusett.'.  At  Eoflon,  A.fs  jMary  Jej:fon,  aged  81 ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fro- 
thin^ham,  aged  6:). 

Rh  DE-Isi-AND.  At  A'f-zu/or/jMifa  Charlotte  Story ;  Captain  George  Buckmafter, 
aged  71. 

Ntw  YoKK.  In  the  capital.  Captain  Samuel  Prince;  Captain  John  Finglafs.  At 
Litile  BritJn,  Uljicr  county.  Dr.  Charles  Clinton. 

New-jERSF.y.  Ax.  EiizaheiL-Taivn,  Matthias  Ogden,  Efq.  late  Brigadier  General, 
in  t!;e  army  of  the  united  fbues.      At  Boidentoiun,  Jofeph  Borden,  Elq. 

Pennsylvania.  In  PhiLidet/yhia,  Nicholas  Eveleigh,  Efq.  Comptroller  of  the 
Treafury  of  the  United  States  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Dutlield,  conlort  of  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield  ; 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  confort  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell  ;  Mrs  Moyflon  ;  Mrs.  Heyftam  ;  Mrs. 
Henley;  Mrs.  Morton.  Near  Shippcnjhtirgh,  Mr.  Francis  Campbell.  At  Carltfe, 
captain  Alexander  P^ri;er.  In  Delwware  county,  Mr.  John  Gracey,  aged  84..  In  Bloci- 
Jn,  Mr.  James  Jones,  aged  93. 

'  Marvla\u.  In  BaltiTnore,  Mrs.  Wyant ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Weft  ;  Mrs.  E- 
lizahefh  Scott,  reliil  of  Geor  e  Scott,  Efq.  of  hrinct  George's  county,  aged  77.  At 
Annapolis,  J.eiijamin  Howar  \  Efq    hi<;h  flseriff  of   .-^^nne  A rni.'lel  county. 

So-jtu-Carolina.  At  Chdrlellon,  Mr  Joluj  Karbtit  (di owned).  Mr.  A]ex.inder 
In^lii  (killed  in  a  due!). 
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^  CPen.aMdJtr.p.bbl.  45^. 
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C  American,  in  bottles,  pei 

5!    -J       dozen  8/4. 

"^   L Ditto,  per  ibl.  3O: 
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10s. \        C  Carolina , 
'}\.^d.\Feafe, 
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^German, p.  CTvt.  60-7OJ 
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Sherry ,  p.  gal.  yj'f), 
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Current  Prices  of  Public  Securitits. 


Funded  debt. 


6  per   Cents  Jjfl X'fz.  per  £.   or   86  per   Cent, 

3  per   Cents  ^fl   ^fi.  vr  46  du. 

Defered  6  per  Cents  9/1.  45  (/». 
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Course  of  ExcaANCE. 


Amflerdarn,  60  ifojy/,  per  guilder ,  3/. 
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France,         60  ^/.jjj-,  ^fr  5  hvres,  6f^ 
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To     CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN  ejfc!y  on  puppyifm  came   to  hand  too  late  in  the  month  for  the 
f.refent  number — It  fliall  liave  a  plate  in  our  next. 

The  Tutor,  No.  I,  is  received.  An  interview  with  the  author  is 
tcquefted. 

Genius,  an  ode  ;  Amhition,  an  ode  ;  a  foem  entitled  Docility  ;  the 
U?/fortiinate  vian,  and  an  Elegy  on  zfuicidc,  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  valuable  pieces  from  our  poetical  correfpondents,  are  only  poll:- 
poned  for  want  of  room.  They  will  all  be  inferted,  if  polfible,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  two  fiicceeding  months. 

The  Nu7inery  ;  the  Lovers,  and  the  Hymeneal  verfes,  appear  to  be 
the  oifsprihg  of  the  fame  mufe.  1  heir  hnvioui  is  not  fulttcicnt  to  a- 
tone  for  the  poifonto  inorals  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

Arijlocrcicy,  a  mock-heroick  poem,  is  a  truly  laughable  performance  ; 
but  we  do  not  deal  in  perfo/iunties. 

Summer,  a  poejn,  was  certainly  not  written  In  the  warm  weather  of 
an  American  fummer. 

The  Duel  difcovers  a  good  mGral  intention,  we  are  forry  its  poetic 
merit  is  not  fuch  as  to  enride  it  to  a  place  in  our  Pariiafiad. 

Thefentiments  of  //  ThUadelphiun  are  charafteriftic  of  a  good  heart, 
but  they  are  v.ambined  with  fo  many  trite  obfervaiions  and  extracts, 
from  newlpapers,  uc.   that  the  performance  is  inadniiffible., 

However  innocent  Maria's  curiofity  may  be,  we  muft  not  comply 
with  her  requeft.  With  editors  and  printers,  the  names  of  authors 
are  facred,  and  ought  not  to  be  divulged  without  their  pcrmiffion. 

Horatio'' s  eflay,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  controverfy,  on  afubjeiit  that  ought  never  to  be  difcuiied, 
but  with  tiie  utmoll  coolnefs,  candour,  and  liberality.  1  hough  we 
are  as  fully  convinced  of  the  injultice  and  abfurdity  of  religious  elta- 
blilhmcnts  as  our  correfpondent,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  that 
the  particular  branch  of  the  ChriiHan  church  to  whi^h  he  alludes,  has 
*'  uniformly  evinced  a  ftronger  difpofition  than  any  other,  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  confciences  of  men."  In  the  religious,  as  well  as  in 
the  political  world,  men  in  power,  of  whatever  party  or  perfuahon, 
have  too  generally  been  difpofed  to  tyrannize  over  others. 

Sundry  papers,  received  near  the  end  of  the  month,  have  not  been 
determined  upon.  Some  of  them,  however,  will  probably  appear  in 
th^  Jjyluvii<dX  June. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Account  of  the  /ti/^  Francis  Hop  kin  son,  FJq. 

IT  would  be  an  injury  to  the  literary  and  political  charafter  of 
the  ftate  of  Fennfylvania,  to  liiJfer  a  perfon  of  fuch  varions  and 
brilliant  talents  as  the  late  f'rancis  Kopkinion,  to  defcen-d  to  the  grave, 
without  a  fmall  tribute  of  refpeft  to  his  memory. 

This  gentleman  pofleffed  an  uncommon  fhare  of  genius  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind.  He  excelled  in  mufic  and  poetry,  and  had  fome  know- 
ledge in  painting.  But  thefe  arts  did  not  monopolife  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind.  He  was  well  Ikilled  in  many  practical  and  ufefulfcjences, 
particularly  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  and  he  had  a  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  principes  of  anatomy,  cheniiftry,  and  na- 
tural hiftory. — But  his  forti;  was  knuiour  and  fat'tre,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  not  furpafl'ed  by  Lucian,  Swift,  or  Rabellais.  Thefe  extraor- 
dinary powers  were  confecrated  to  the  advancement  of  the  interefts 
of  patriotifm,  virtue,  and  fcience.  It  would  fill  many  pages  to  mention 
his  nu'nerous  publications  during  the  late  revolution,  all  of  which  were 

direvited   to  thofe  important  objetls. He  began  In  the  3'ear    1775, 

with  a  fmall  tratt  wiilch  he  entitled  *'  A  pretty  ftory"  in  which  he 
expofed  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  by  a  moil;  beau- 
tiful allegory,  and  he  concluded  his  contributions  to  his  country,  in 
this  way,  with  the  hiitory  of  *'  a  new  roof."  A  performance,  which 
for  wit,  humour,  and  good  fenfe,  muif  laft  as  lon^  as  the  citizens 
of  Ame;-ica  continue  to  admire,  and  to  be  happy  under,  the  prefent 
national  government  of  the  united  ftates. 

*  He  invented  an  improved  tongue  for  the  harpfichord  ;  a  defcription  of  which 
accompanied  v/ith  an  engraving,  may  be  feen  in  the  Columbian  Majjazine  for  May 
1787.  He  alfo  publifiied  a  I'm  a  11  colledlion  of  fongs,  compofed  and  ftt  to  niulick 
by  himfelfjvrhich  have  been  univerfally  admired. 


292      Account  of  the  late  Fra72cis  Hophlnfon^  Efq. 

Newfpaper  fcandal,  frequently  for  months  together,  dlfappeared  or 
langailhed,  after  the  publication  of  fcveral  of  his  irrehltible  fatires 
upon  that  difgraceful  fpecics  of  writing.  He  gave  a  currency  to 
a  thought  or  phrafi  in  thcfe  etfulions  from  iiis  pen,  which  never  failed 
to  bear  down  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  frequently  to  turn  the 
di\  ided  tides  of  party-rage,  into  one  general  channel  of  ridicule  or 
contempt. 

Sometimes  he  employed  his  formidable  powers  of  humour  and  fa- 
tire  in  expofmg  the  formalities  of  technical  fcience. — Ke  thought 
much,  and  thought  juftly,  upon  the  fabjecl  of  education.  He  of- 
ten ridiculed  in  converfation,  the  practice  of  teaching  children  the 
£ngiiih  language  by  means  of  grammar.  He  confidered  molt  of  the 
years  which  are  fpent  in  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
as  loft,  and  he  held  feveral  of  the  arts  and  fciences  which  are  Itill 
taught  in  oat;  colleges,  in  great  contempt.  Kis  fpecimen  of  modern 
learning,  in  a  tedious  examination,  the  only  objeft  of  which  was  to 
defcribe  the  properties  of  a  "  falt-box,"  publilhed  in  the  American 
mufeuni  for  February  i  ySy,  will  always  be  relilhedas  amorfelof  exqui- 
lite  liumour,  while  the  prefent  abfurd  modes  of  education  continue 
to  be  practifed  in  the  united   ftates. 

Mr.  Hopkinfon  poflelled  uncommon  talents  for  pleafmg  in  compa- 
ny. His  wit  was  not  of  that  coarfe  kind  which  was  calculated  to 
"^fet  the  table  in  a  roar."  It  was  mild  and  elegant,  and  infufed 
cheerfalnefs,  and  a  fpecies  of  delicate  joy,  rather  than  mirth,  into 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  His  empire  over  the  attention  and 
pafiions  of  his  company  was  not  purchafedat  the  expenfeof  innocence. 
A  perfon  who  ha"s  paii'ed  many  delightful  hours  in  his  fociety,  de- 
clares, with  pleafijre,  that  he  never  once  heard  him  ufe  a  profane  expref- 
iion,  nor  utter  a  word  that  would  have  made  a  lady  bluih,  or  have 
clouded  her  countenance  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  diiapprobation. 
It  is  this  fpecies  of  wit  alone  tliat  indicates  a  rich  and  powerful 
imagination,  while  that  which  is  tinftured  v.'ith  profanity,  or  indeli- 
cacy, argues  poverty  of  genius,  inafmuch  as  they  have  both  been 
cooLidered,  very  properly,  as  the  cheapefl:  products  of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Hopkinfon's  character  for  abilities  and  patriotifm  procured 
him  the  confidence  of  liis  countrymen  in  the  moft  trying  exigencies  of 
their  affairs.  He  reprefented  the  Hate  of  New-Jerfey  in  the  year  1776, 
and  fubfcribed  the  ever-memorable  declaration  of  independence.  Ke 
held  an  appointment  in  the  loan-office  for  feveral  years,  and  after- 
wards fjcceeded  George  Rofs  Efq.  as  judge  of  the  admiralty  for 
the  ilate  of  Pennfylvania.  In  this  ftation  he  continued  till  the  year 
1790,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  diftricl  court  in  Pennfylva- 
nia, by  the  P.e  ident  of  the  united  ftates.  In  each  of  thefe  judicial 
offices,  he  conducted  himfelf  with  integrity.  His  education  qualified 
liim  for  their  duties,  for  he  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the  law,  under 
Benjamin  Chew  Efq.  whe.i  attorney  general  of  Pennfylvania. 

He  was  an  aftive  and  uicfil  member  of  three  great  parties  which  at 
di  fcrent  tini?3  divided  his  native  itate — he  was  a  wh'tg^  a  republic. pi,  and 
a  fddsraiijl,  and  he  lived  to  fee  the  principles  and  wifhes  of  each  of 
thofe  parties  finally  and  univerfally  fuccefsful.  Although  his  labours 
had  b;;ea  rewarded  with  njany  plentiful  harvells  of  wcli-earnedfame. 
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yet  his  death,  to  his  country  and  his  friends,  was  premature.  He  had 
been  fubiect  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout  in  his  head,  but  for  fome 
time  before  his  death,  he  had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  refpite  from  them. 
On  Sunday  evening,  May  thfe  8th,  he  was  fomewhat  indifpofed,  and 
palled  a  reftlefs  night  after  he  went  to  bed.  Ke  rofe  on  Monday 
morning  at  his  ufual  hour,  and  breakfafted  with  his  family. — At  feven 
o'clock  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  in  two  hours  put 
a  period  to  his  exigence,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

His  perfon  was  a  little  below  the  common  lize.  His  features  were 
fraall,  but  extremely  animated.  His  fpeech  was  quick,  and  all  his  mo- 
tions feemed  to  partake  of  the  unceafing  activity  and  vcrfatility  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  this  account  of  Mr.  Hopkinfon,  that  the  va- 
rious caufes  which  contributed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  federal  government  of  the  united  Hates,  will  not  be  fully 
traced,  unlels  much  is  afcribed  to  the  irrellllible  influence  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  poured  forth,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  enemies  of  thofe 
great  political  events. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

^   comparitive    view  of  the  Utility  oJ  different 
hrmiches  of  "K  a  ucation. 

I.  A     FAIR  hand — good  fpelling — a  knowledge  in  orthography 
-Lx.     — arithmetic,  and  geography — are  like  fmall  coin,  fuch  as 

[liver- pieces  and  pcjimes,  which  enable  a  man  to  travel  every  where, 
and  to  be  at  Lome  in  all  countries.  They  arc  alike  current  in  mar- 
ket-places and  (lores,  and  are  equally  neceflary  to  men  of  all  profef- 
fions  and  occupations.  To  attempt  to  live  in  fociety  without  this 
ready  change,  is  like  attempting  to  live  without  air. 

II.  Natural  and  political  hiitory — the /r^^^/ct?/ branches  of  metaphy- 
ficks,  and  che  mathematicks— the  French  and  German  languages — and 
a  knowledge  in  tiie  arts  of  promoting  national  happinefs  by  means  of 
free  governments,  agriculture,  commerce,  aud  manufactures,  may 
be  compared  to  ^.7//if^j,  Louis  d'ors,  and  half  joes.  They  conftitute 
the  wealth  of  the  mind,  and  qualify  the  men  who  poflefs  them  to  be- 
come the  pillars  and  urnaments  of  fociety. 

III.  The  arts  of  communicating  knowledge  with  eafe  and  elegance, 
by  means  oi  f peaking  and  writing,  may  be  compared  to  bank-7iotes,  which 
are  very  valuable  and  eaiily  transferred  from  place  to  place,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  focety,  without  trouble  or  expenfe. 

\T.  Aftronomy — logic — and  the  fpeculative  branches  of  mathema- 
ticks and  metaphyficks  are  like  family-plate,  valuable  in  themfelves, 
but  proper  only  for  perfons  of  a  certain  rank,  and  entirely  ufelefs  in 
the  purfuits  of  the  greatefi:  part  of  mankind. 

V.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  may  jufily  be  compared  to  old 
coutinenialmonty.    They  are  ellu^iabje  only  for  the  fervices  they  have 
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performed.  They  refemble  continental  money  further,  in  having  in- 
jured or  ruined  all  thole  perions  who  have  amailed  great  quantiiies  of 
them,  to  the  excluliou  of  more  ufetui  and  neceliary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

On  the  impolicy  ofbefiozuing  ot-rfcle  attention  upon  Agri- 
cu  LT  URE,  to  the  excUiJioii  of  JVIanu  fact  ures. 

THE  conftant  cry  of  the  Britifli  merchants  to  the  Americans  is, 
you  are  by  nature  defigned  for  an  agricultural  fociety  :  You 
have  an  abundance  of  land  ;  an  exleniive  country  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  alraoit  every  kind  of  valuable  productions  ;  1  o  the  multi- 
plying of  thefe  produdions  you  fhould  bend  your  whole  united  ef- 
forts, and  leave  to  Europeans  the  trouble  of  tranfporting  thefe  pro- 
ducts to  foreign  markets — working  up  into  the  various  manufactures 
that  part  which  are  designed  for  fuch  improvements,  and  returning 
you  fuch  of  them  as  are  fiiited  to  your  markets.  liut  why,  1  afk^  do 
they  condantly  ring  this  peal  in  our  ears  I  Is  it  becaufe  that  manual 
labour,  applied  to  the  produclion  of  raw  materials,  will  procure  the 
peribu  who  performs  it  mo  e  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  than  the 
fame  quantity  of  labour  employed  in  manufactures  ? — Certainly  not  ; 
otherwife  common  labourers  in  the  held  would  get  better  monthly 
wages  than  tradefmen,  which  every  one  knows  is  not  the  cafe. — 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  quite  as  wife  and  economical  for  the  A- 
mericans  to  fend  their  wheat  to  London  to  be  made  into  flour,  and  re- 
tarned  for  their  confumption,  as  to  fell  the  Erililh  merchant  their  to- 
bacco, and  import  from  Great  Britain  their  ihutf — and  lo  of  their 
iron,  &;c.  Thefe  foreign  counfellors,  aided  by  ill-informed  and  inter- 
eHed  Americans,  urge  us  to  labour  in  the  field  altogether,  and  leave  it 
to  the  Britons,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Chihel'e,  to  clothe  us  for  feeding 
them.  Let  us  examine  this  matter,  and  fee  if  this  advice  be  the  refult 
of  friendfhip  for  us,  orfi'om  an  infidious  plan,  long  fince  laid,  of  keep- 
ing us  always  dependent  on  them,  and  fabjected  to  their  domination. 

It  is  true,  we  have,  at  much  expenfe  and  hazard,  fet  ourfelves  free 
from,  the  dominion  of  their  government — we  have  fet  their  armies  a5 
defiance — but  not  their  artilans.  We  are  not  in  reality  independent, 
wiiilil  we  are  obliged  to  look  to  them  for  our  necellary  cloathiug,  or 
even  faperfluous  ornaments. 

Suppofe  the  whole  population  of  this  country,  which  is  fo  rapidly 
increafing,  were  devoted  to  hulhandry — what  depredations  would  be 
made  in  our  forefts  i  How  foon  would  our  fields  be  clothed  with  eve- 
ry kind  of  grain — and  our  paftures  filled  with  cattle,  feeding  on  a 
thou£md  hilis  !  This  would  be  charn.ing — no  fear  of  a  famine — eve- 
ry one  would  have  food  for  allcing  for  it — but  what  price  would  our 
proviGons  bring,  and  wliat  is  to  be  done  with  the  furplus  of  them  ? 
Why,  fay  thefe  wife  men  from  the  eall,  (and  their  humble  retailers 
of  this  country,)  let  the  Europeans  come  and  fetch  them  away,  or 
ftarve. — Tills  is  very  good — and  pray   what  are   we  to  do  if  theij; 
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crops  fliould  not  happen  to  fail  them — or  when  their  kings  Ihould  be 
tired  of  war,  and  confent  that  their  fubjefts  be  permitted  to  cultivate 
their  own  helds  in  fafety  ;  will  thele  foreigners,  out  of  mere  charitj, 
come  and  take  your  fuperflaous  crops  off  your  hands  ?  Will  they  give 
you  a  generous  price  for  your  wheat,  ^cc.  ?  I  prefume  not.  Pi  ay  lee 
me  aik  tnefe  politicians,  thefe  friends  from  the  other  fide  of  the' wa- 
ter, who  are  fo  alarmed  left  w^e  injure  ourfelves,  by  engaging  impro- 
vidently  in  manufactures,  why  grain  is  dearer  in  i^ngland  than  in  A- 
merica, — Our  lands  do  not  produce  fo  many  bufhels  on  tbe  acre  as 
theirs — we  give  higher  for  labour,  and  yet  we  underfell  them  fo  much 
in  market,  that  their  farmers  would  be  ruined  if  a  iree  importation 
from  this  country  were  admitted.  I  Ihall  probably  be  told  that  rents 
in  that  country  are  higher,  and  that  caufes  the  ditierence  ;  but  I  de- 
mand, why  are  rents  higher  there  than  here  .'  Vi  hy  becaufe  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  land  will  fell  io  much  higher  there  than  here.  And  why  do 
they  fell  fo  much  higher  there  than  here  \  Is  it  for  exportation  ?  No 
fuch  thing — It  is  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  their  mechanics  and  ar- 
tjzans,  who  create  a  conftaat  demand  for  home  confumption. 

A  home  market  is  always  the  belt,  abating  extraordmary  demands 
that  may  ariie  from  the  accidental  failure  of  crops  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  or  the  ruinous  depredations  of  an  enemy.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  in  England,  1  fuppofe  may  be  ftaled  at  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  fterling 
a  bufliel.  When  it  arifes  to  7s.  a  bufiiel,  their  ports  are  opened  for 
importation,  left  the  dearnefs  of  bread  Ihould  injure  their  mi-nufac- 
tures  ,  but  when  it  falls  to  the  ufual  ftandard,  their  importations  are 
prohibited,  left  the  farming  intereft  fhould  fuffer. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  America,  taken  at  the  farmers* 
houfes,  may  be  rated  at  3-4  to  5-6  of  a  dollar  ;  though  at  the  ports  of 
exportation  it  may  average  one  dollar.  But  if  our  country  were  as 
full  of  manufacturers  as  ureat  Britain,  our  grain  would  be  principal- 
ly wanted  for  home  confumption,  and  the  price  would  be  raifed  to 
5s.  ^d.  or  even  6s.  fterling  the  bufhel.  The  farmer  would  then  fave 
not  only  the  tranfportation  to  the  fea-port  towns  ;  but  the  fubfequent 
ftorage,  (hipping  ^.oaftwife,  freight,  infurance,  ^c.  to  Europe  ;  and  ti;e 
price  and  rent  of  lands  would  rife  in  proportion.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  advantage — if  we  can  make  our  own  cloathing,  it  will  fooa 
reduce  the  price  materially,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  make  afa^ingia 
his  purchafes  as  well  as  on  the  fales  of  his  crops,  fo  that  the  tarm- 
ing  intereft  is  moft  intimately  concerned  in  the  fuccefs  of  our  mana- 
factures.  Whenever  wool  becomes  as  plenty  in  this  country  as  it  is 
in  England,  the  price  of  woolen  goods  made  here  will  be  as  low  as 
thofe  of  the  fame  quality  are  in  that  country  ;  and  the  expenie  of  pnr- 
chafing,  package,  ftorage,  (hipping,  charges,  freight,  and  infurance, 
will  be  a  clear  faving  to  this  country.     1  his  cannot  be  rated  at  iefs 

than  20  per  cent,  on  all  our  importations, Think  of  thefe  things, 

vay  countrymen,  and  let  your  patriotifm  appear  by  your  conduft. 
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Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  People  -who  rejide  at 
the  Cape  o/'Good   Hope. 

[_Fro7/!  Fai/Ia;jf's   Travels. ~\ 

ON  entering  a  houfe,  you  are  always  prefented  with  a  fopi,  that 
is  to  fay,  with  a  glafs  of  arrack,  Geneva,  or  perhaps  French 
Brandy.  Geneva,  however,  is  the  common  morning  dram.  Before 
they  fit  down  to  table,  the  etiquette  is,  to  offer  a  fopi  of  white  wine, 
in  which  wormwood  or  aloes  have  been  fteeped,  to  create  an  appetite. 
At  table  they  drink  beer  or  wine  Indifcrhninately.  After  the  deflcrt, 
the  ladies  retire  to  a  different  apartment,  they  then  bring  in  pipes 
and  tobacco,  with  a  recruit  of  wine  for  the  men  ;  mean  time  the 
ladies  are  ferved  v/ith  coffee,  i-henifti,  and  mofelle.  They  then  form 
themfelves  into  card-parties,  while  the  men  continue  to  drink  and 
fmoak;  if  any  intereiting  or  witty  fubjetl  is  ftarted  among  them,  it  is 
fare  to  furnilh  a  pretext  for  a  few  more  bumpers.  This  is  their  ufual 
manner  of  living,  with  this  difference,  that  thofe  in  indifferent  cir- 
cumftances  drink  their  own  wine,  but  in  this  particular,  the  vanity 
of  the  inhabitants  is  often  very  ridiculous  ;  one  day  as  I  was  walking 
with  Mr.  Boers,  he  made  me  obferve  a  man  feated  at  the  door  of  his 
houfe,  who  feeing  we  were  near  him,'  began  calling  to  his  flave  with 
a  loud  voice,  to  bring  him  fome  red  wine,  though  the  fifcal  aflured  me, 
he  had  not  a  fnigle  bottle  at  his  command,  and  that  moft  likely  he 
had  not  drunk  of  it  ten  times  in  his  life  ;  when  I  had  paffed  him  fome 
little  way,  I  turned  and  faw  that  it  was  beer  his  flave  had  brought 
him. 

For  twelve  leagues  round  tlie  Cape,  the  coloniils  do  not  employ 
Hottentots,  rather  buying  negroes  who  are  not  fo  lazy  ;  and  whom 
they  can  more  fafdy  trull.  The  Hottentots,  carelefs  and  in- 
conilant  by  nature,  often  go  away  on  the  approach  of  hard  labour, 
and  leave  their  mafters  in  embarraflinent ;  the  negroes  defert  alio, 
but  vain  are  their  efforts  for  liberty,  they  are  foon  retaken,  and  fent 
to  the  bailiff' of  the  canton,  from  whom  the  profecutor  reclaims  them 
for  a  fmali  fine,  after  they  have  received  fome  trifling  correftion ; 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  flaves  are  treated  with 
fuch  humanity  as  at  the  Cape. 

The  negroes  of  Mofambique  and  Madagafcar  are  regarded  as  the 
beft  workmen,  and  moft  aftetlionate  to  their  mafters  ;  when  they 
are  landed  at  the  Cape,  they  ufually  fell  from  120  to  150  piafters  a 
head. 

The  Indians  are  more  employed  in  houfliold  work  in  the  town  ; 
there  are  alfo  Malayans,  who  are  the  moft  fubtle  and  dangerous  of 
flaves.  Aflaffmating  their  mafter  or  miftrefs  is  with  them  a  common 
crime  ;  during  the  Ave  years  I  pafled  in  Africa,  I  faw  many  inftances 
of  it.  They  go  to  execution  with  the  greateft  indifference.  1  heard  one 
of  thefe  wretches  fay  to  Mr.  Boers,  he  was  glad  he  hud  committed 
the  crime,  that  he  well  knew  the  death  attending  the  commifllon  of 
it,  v^fhich  he  ardently  wifhed  for,  as  it  would  return  him  to  his  na- 
tive country.  I  am  amazed  fuch  an  error  does  not  caufe  greater 
misfortune:. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

HISTORY   of  the  Li  F  E  and  Character  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  <&c,  ^c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  1 34  J 

TH  E  difturbances  produced  in  America  by  Mr.  Grenville's 
ftamp  ad:,  and  the  oppolition  made  to  it  are  well  known.  Un- 
der the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  adminiftration,  it  appeared  expedient 
to  endeavour  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  colonifts,  and  the  repeal  of  ' 
the  odious  tax  was  contemplated.  Amongft  other  means  of  collect- 
ing information  on  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  fubmit  to  it,  Dr. 
Franklin  was  called  to  the  b  r  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  exa- 
mination which  he  here  underwent  waspublifhed,  and  contains  a 
ftriking  proof  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  communicated  his  lentiments.  He  reprefented 
fads  in  fo  ftrong  a  point  of  view,  that  the  inexpediency  of  the  aft 
muft  have  appeared  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  The  aft,  after 
fome  oppofition,  was  repealed,  about  a  year  after  it  was  enafted,  and 
before  it  had  ever  been  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  year  i  766,  he  made  a  vifit  to  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
received  the  greateft  marks  of  attention  from  men  of  fcience.  In  his 
paflage  through  Holland,  he  learned  from  the  watermen  the  elieft 
which  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  canals  has,  in  imped- 
ing the  progrefs  of  boats.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  led 
to  make  a  number  of  experiments,  all  of  which  tended  to  confirm  the 
obfervation.  Thefe,  with  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  he  , 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  John  Pringle,  which  is 
contained  in  the  volume  of  lils  philofophical  pieces. 

In  the  following  year  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  met  with 
a  no  lefs  favourable  reception  than  he  had  experienced  in  Germany.  He 
was  introduced  to  a  number  of  literarv  charafters,  and  to  the  king, 
Louis  XV. 

Several  letters  written  by  Hutchinfon,  Oliver,  and  others,  to  per- 
fons  in  eminent  ftations  in  Great  Britain,  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Thefe  contained  the  mod  violent  inveftivcs  againfl:  the 
leading  charafters  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts,  and  (Irenuoufly  advi- 
fed  the  profecutioH  of  vigorous  meafares,  to  compel  the  people  to  obe- 
dience to  the  meafures  of  the  miniftry.  Thefe  he  tranfmitted  to  the 
legiflature,  by  w^hom  they  were  publiflied.  Atteftcd  copies  of  them 
were  fent  to  Great  Britain,  witlian  addrefs,  praying  the  kingto  dif- 
charge  from  office,  perfons  who  had  rendered  themfelves  fo  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  and  who  had  Ihewn  themfelves  fo  unfriendly  to  their 
interefts.  The  publication  of  thefe  letters  produced  a  duel  between 
Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple,  each  of  whom  was  fufpefted  of  hav- 
ing been  inftrumental  in  procuring  them.  To  prevent  any  further 
difputes  on  this  fubjeft.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  de- 
clared that  he  had  fent  them  to  America,  but  would  give  no  infor- 
mation concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  them  ;  nor 
was  this  ever  dif  covered. 
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Shortly  after,  the  petition  of  the  Maflachufetts  AfTembly  was  ta- 
ken up  for  examination,  bLfbre  the  privy  council.  Dr.  Franklin  at- 
tended, as  agent  for  the  allembly,  and  here  a  torrent  of  the  moft 
violent  and  unwarranted  abufe  was  poured  upon  him,  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  VV'edderburne,  who  was  engaged  as  council  for  Oliver  and 
Hutchinfon.  The  petition  was  declared  to  be  fcandalous  and  vexa- 
tious, and  the  pra)  er  of  it  refufed. 

Although  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  repealed  the  ftamp 
adt,  it  was  only  upon  the  principle  of  expediency.  They  ftill  inlift- 
ed  upon  their  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
ftamp  ad  was  repealed,  an  act  was  palled,  declaring  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  This  language 
\vas  uied  even  by  the  nioft  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  the  ftamp  a£l,  and 
amongll  others,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  This  right  was  never  recognized  by 
the  colonifts.  But,  as  they  flattered  themfelves  that  it  would  not  be 
exerciied,  they  were  not  very  aftive  in  remonflrating  againft  it.  Had 
this  pretended  right  been  fuftered  to  remain  dormant,  the  colonifts 
would  cheerfully  have  furniihed  their  quota  of  fupplies,  in  the  mode 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomcd  ;  that  is,  by  atts  of  their  own  af- 
femblies,  in  confequence  of  requifitions  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate. 
If  this  practice  had  been  purfaed,  fuch  was  the  difpoiition  of  the 
colonies  towards  the  mother  country,  that  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
advantages  under  which  they  laboured,  from  Tcftraints  upon  their 
trade,  calculated  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
fadturing  intcrells  of  Great  Britain,  a  feparation  of  the  two 
countries  might  have  been  a  far  diltant  event.  I'he  Americans,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  were  taught  to  venerate  a  people  from  whom 
they  were  dekended,  whofe  language,  laws,  and  manners,  were  the 
fame  as  their  ow^n.  They  looked  up  to  tliem  as  models  of  perfedion  ; 
and;  in  their  prejudiced  minds,  the  moft  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe  were  conlidered,  as  almofl:  barbarians,  in  comparifon  with 
Engliflimen.  The  name  of  an  Englilhman  conveyed  to  an  American 
the  idea  of  every  thing  good  and  great.  Such  fentiments  inftilled 
into  them  in  early  life,  what  but  a  repetition  of  unjuft  treatment 
could  have  induced  them  to  entertain  the  moft  diftant  thought  of  fepa- 
ration !  The  duties  on  glafs,  paper,  leather,  painter's  colours,  tea, 
&:c.  ;  the  disfranchifement  of  fome  of  the  colonies  ;  the  obftruiftion  to 
the  meafures  of  the  legillature  in  others,  by  the  king's  governors  ;  the 
eontemptuous  treatment  of  their  humble  remonftrances,  ftating  their 
grievances  and  praying  a  redrefs  of  them,  and  other  violent  and  op- 
prelfive  meafures,  at  length  excited  an  ardent  fpirit  of  oppolition. 
Inftead  of  endeavouring  to  allay  this,  by  a  more  lenieBt  conduft,  the 
miniftry  feemcd  reiolutely  bent  upon  reducing  the  colonies  to  the  moft 
flaviai  obedience  to  their  decrees.  But  this  tended  only  to  aggra- 
vate. Vain  were  all  the  elForts  made  ufe  of,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
lay  afide  their  defigns,to  convince  them  of  the  impofllbility  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect,  and  of  the  mifchievous  confequences  which  muft 
cnfue  from  a  continuance  of  the  attempt.  They  perfevered,  with  a 
degree  of  inflexibility  fcarcely  paralleled. 

The  advantages  which  Great  Britain  derived  from  her  colonies 
•were  fo  great^  that  nothing  but  a  degree  of  infatuation,  little  fhort 
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of  madnefs,  could  have  produced  a  continuance  of  meafures  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  uneafinefs,  which  might  occafion  the 
llighteft  wifh  foi*  a  feparation.  When  we  confider  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  government,  the  general  difFufion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  amonglt  the  people  of  Europe,  the  effects  which  thcfe 
have  already  produced  in  France,  and  the  probable  confequences 
which. will  reliilt  from  them  elfewhere,  all  of  which  are  the  ofispring 
of  the  American  Revolution,  it  cannot  but  appear  Grange,  that  e- 
vents  of  fo  great  moment  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  Jhould  have 
been  ultimately  occafioned  by  the  wickednels  or  ignorance  of  a  Bri- 
tiih  rainiftry. 

Dr.  Franklin  left  nothing  untried  to  prevail  upon  the  rriiniftry  to 
confent  to  a  change  of  meafures.  In  private  converfations,  and  in 
letters  to  perfons  in  government,  he  continually  expatiated  upon  the 
impolicy  and  injuftice  of  their  conduct  towards  America  ;  and  Itated^ 
that  notwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  colonifts  to  the  mother 
country,  a  repetition  of  ill  treatment  muft  ultimately  alienate  their 
affeccions.  They  liftened  not  to  his  advice.  They  blindly  peiTever- 
ed  in  their  own  fchemes,  and  left  to  the  colonifts  no  alternative,  but 
oppofition  or  unconditional  fubmilSon.  The  latter  accorded  not  with 
the  principles  of  freedom,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  revere.  To 
the  former  they  were  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  have  re- 
courfe. 

Dr.  Franklin,  finding  all  efforts  to  reftore  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  ufelefs,  returned  to  America  in  the  year 
I  775,  juft  after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  The  day  after  his 
return  he  was  elected  by  the  legiflature  of  Pennfylvanla  a  delegate 
to  Congrefs.  Not  long  after  his  election  a  committee  was  appointed, 
confifting  of  Mr.  Lynch,  Mr,  Harrifon,  and  himfelf,  to  vifit  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  in  chief,  to 
endeavour  to  convince  the  troops,  whofe  term  of  enliftment  was  a- 
bout  to  expire,  of  the  neceffity  of  their  continuing  in  the  field,  and 
perfevering  in  the  caufe  of  their  country. 

In  the  fall  of  the  fame  year  he  vifited  Canada,  to  endeavour  to  u- 
nite  them  in  the  common  caufe  of  liberty.  But  they  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  the  Britifh  government. 
M.  Le  Roy,  in  a  letter  annexed  to  Abbe  Fauchet's  eulogium  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  (tates  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  negociation  was  occafion- 
ed,in  a  great  degree,  by  religious  animofities,  which  fubfifted between 
the  Canadians  and  their  neighbours,  fome  of  whom  had  at  different 
times  burnt  their  chapels. 

When  lord  Howe  came  to  America,  in  1776,  vefted  with  power 
to  treat  with  the  colonifts,  a  correfpoudence  took  place  between  him 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  fubjectof  a  reconciliation.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
afterwards  appointed,  together  with  John  Adams  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  to  wait  upon  the  commillioners,  in  order  to  learn  the  extent 
of  their  power.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  only  to  grant  pardons  upon 
fubmilfion.  Thefe  were  terms  which  would  not  be  accepted  ;  and  the 
object  of  the  commiffioners  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  momentous  queftion  of  independence  was  fhortiv  after  brought 
ifito  view,  at  a  ;jme  when  the  fleets  and  armies,  which  %vere  fent  t» 
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eiuorce  obedience  were  truly  formidable.  With  an  army,  nume- 
rous indeed,  bat  ignorant  of  diicipline,  and  entirely  unfiiilled  in  the 
art  of  war,  witho  it  money,  without  a  fleet,  without  allies,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  love  of  liberty  to  fupport  them,  the  colonifts  deter- 
mined to  feparate  from  a  country,  from  which  they  had  experienced 
a  repetition  of  injury  and  infult.  In  this  queftion.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  meafure  propofed,  and  had  great  iniiuence 
in  bringing  over  others  to  his  fentiments. 

The  public  mind  had  been  pretty  fully  prepared  for  this  event,  by 
Mr.  Painc's  celebrated  pamphlet,  Co}?i??ion  Senfe.  There  is  good  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  Dr.  franklin  had  no  inconfiderable  fliare,  at  lead 
in  furnilhing  materials  for  this  work. 

In  the  convention  which  allembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  for 
the  purpofe  of  eftabliiliing  a  new  form  of  government  for  the  ftate 
of  Penniylvania^  Dr.  Franklin  was  chofen  Prehdent.  The  late  con- 
ftitution  of  this  Hate,  which  was  the  refult  of  their  deliberations, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  digefl:  of  his  principles  of  government.  The 
fmgle  legislature  and  the  plural  executive  feem  to  have  been  his  fa- 
vourite tenets. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1776,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  to  affiit  in 
the  negociations  which  had  been  fet  on  foot  by  Silas  Deane  at  the 
court  of  France.  A  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  a  commercial 
intercourfe  with  America,  and  a  defire  of  weakening  the  Britifli  em- 
pire by  difmembering  it,  firft  induced  the  French  court  to  liften  to  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance.  But  they  fliewed  rather  a  reluctance  to  the 
meafure,  which,  by  Dr.  Franklin's  addrefs,  and  particularly  bythefuc- 
cefs  of  the  American  arms  againfl;  general  Burgoyne..  was  at  length 
overcome,  and  in  February  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  otFenfive  and 
deieniive  was  concluded,  in  confequence  of  which,  France  became  in- 
volved in  the  v»'ar  with  Great  Britain. 

( To   be    contifiueJ. ) 
FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

LOOK    AT    HOME3     ^   moral  effay. 

W-c^  arc,  or  at  leafl  many  of  us  are,  extremely  difquieted  at  the 
profpeft  of  public  affairs  in  Europe.  Some  imagine,  that 
the  autocrarix  of  all  the  Rviffias  is  already  in  pofieliion  of  the 
feraglio  of  Conflantinople.  Will  not  this  be  a  revolution  of  the  mod 
extraordinary  nature  ?  The  ladies  of  that  feminary  will  moft  proba- 
bly be  ihortly  expelled,  even  without  being  allowed  penlions  ;  and 
the  Emprefs,  it  is  expected,  will  invite  the  moft  accompliflied  of  the 
bolder  fex,  of  whatever  nations  they  may  be,  to  engage  in  her  fer- 
vice.  Such  is  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  that  this  event  is  by 
no  means  improbable  in  the  opinion  of  many.  But  even  if  we  allow 
that  it  flioald  take  place,  how  can  it  aif^'eft  us  free  i^mericans  ?  We 
are  fo  remjte  from  the  icene  of  adion^  that  we  may  contemplate  it, 
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as  we  behold  a  tragedy  ;  condemn  inordinate  ambition,  and  lament 
the  weaknefs  of  thoie  who,  enlifted  under  the  banners  of  defpotifm, 
that  peft  of  human  fociety,  may  be  infenfibly  induced  to  difperfe  it  o- 
ver  other  regions.  But  we  are  expofed  to  no  danger  in  this  refpeft. 
Let  me  however,  juft  hint,  that  it  is  prudent,  even  in  times  of  the  ut- 
moft  lecurity,  to  l>iok  at  home. 

The  late  revolution  in  France  was  truly  extraordinary.  Monar- 
chy, but  a  few  years  ago,  was  feated  in  that  country,  according  to 
all  appearances,  on  a  rock  of  adamant.  She  now  looks  like  fortune, 
whole  pedeftal  is  a  rolling  Hone.  At  one  inftant  fhe  appears  to  fall  j 
and  at  the  next  to  rife  again.  The  mild  character  of  Lewis  the  lix- 
teenth  is  now  reprobated,  and  again  applauded  ;  whilft  the  fterner 
virtues  of  the  patriot  experience  a  fimilar  viciffitude  of  opinion. 
Plots  and  counterplots  have  been  talked  of,  furely,  therefore,  I  fhall 
not  be  condemned,  if,  with  all  refpedl,  I  advife  that  people  to 
look  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  however  their  rulers 
may  approve  or  difapprove  of  this,  almoft  unprecedented  change,  let 
them  reflect  on  their  own  fituation,  v/ithout  interelting  themfelves  too 
much  in  the  aftairs  of  France.  It  is  their  duty,  particularly  as  revo- 
lutions are  now  the  ton,  to  look  at  home, 

I  am  by  no' means  diipofed  to  dwell  on  the  affairs  of  Africa,  or  A- 
fia  ;  and  for  a  very  good  reafon — I  know  but  little  about  them.  The 
accounts  we  receive,  are  either  fo  complex,  or  fo  contradictory, 
that  conjecture  mull  fupply  the  place  of  information.  But,  as  this 
eflay  is  intended  to  be  completed  on  the  bafis  of  truth,  I  will  only 
juft  hint  to  certain  potentates  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  thofe  who  encourage  rapine,  are  generally  the  vidims  of  it  ; 
and  that  confequently  they  are  efl'entially  bound  to  look  at  home. 

I  muft  novv  pay  fome  refpect  to  our  own  national  affairs.  Since 
the  peace,  till  lately,  we  have  been,  commercially  fpeaking,  lookhig 
abroad,  like  thole  Vv^ho  ftare  in  the  ftreets,  regardlefs  of  their  fteps. 
But  fince  we  have  prudently  encouraged  internal  indulh-y,  we  may  be 
fairly  faid,  in  this  inllance,  to  begin  to  look  at  home. 

We  have  examined  the  bed;  models  of  republican  government  ; 
and  are  aimoft  univerfally  of  opinion,  we  have  chofen  that  which  is 
the  beft  adapted  to  our  circumftances.  Be  it  the  care  of  all  to  adhere 
to  it  in  fach  a  nxinner  as  to  infure  it  fuccefs  ;  and  how  can  this  be  done 
but  by  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  lav/s  \  Let  us  therefore  moft  attentively 
look  at  hovii. 

When  Amaryllis  cenfures  the  homely  appearance  of  Flavia,  and 
when  Flavia  condemns  the  flaunting  airs  of  Am-aryllis  ;  when  Stre- 
phon  arrogates  to  himfelf  perfonal  merit,  fuperior  to  that  of  Cory- 
don,  who  reile£ts  on  his  rival  with  ecpjal  haughtinefs  ;  v/hcn  the  palm 
of  wit  is  dilputed  by  Menalcas  and  Tityrus,  who  are  feverely  ridicul- 
ed by  others  ;  in  fhort,  in  all  cafes,  perfonal,  domeftic,  commercial,  or 
foreign,  it  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  of  claiming  too  much.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  in  all  thofe  inftances,  and  in  many  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abfolutely  necellary,  that  we  iliould /o^yi  <?/ 
hwie.  '  W.     S. 

Philadelphia^  P,iaji   1 79 1. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

The    INTRUDE  R. 

TH  E  charader  which  I  intend  to  defcribe,  is  known  to  mod  j 
yet  may  I  be  allowed  to  defignate  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  fliall  be  acknowledged  by  all  ? 

There  are  intruders  on  bulinefs,  who,  with  faces  d'efcriptive  of 
buille,  give  the  trader  reafon  to  believe,  that  money  is  to  be  expefted, 
when  nothing  is  intended,  but  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  Such  fre- 
quently lay  alide  the  appearance  of  hurry,  and  with  iloic  indifference 
ftand  near  the  counter  -,  lean  over  a  chair  ;  pretend  to  perufe  a  newf- 
paper  ;  enquire  into  the  reports  of  the  day  ;  and,  if  attended  to, 
will,  with  equaljudgmentjdifcriininate  between  the  merits  of  a  moun- 
tebank and  a  preacher  of  truth.  Thofe  intruders,  when  treated  agree 
ably  to  their  deferts,  are  not  long  troublefome.  They  have  their  exits 
and  their  entrances, till  at  night,  they  at  length  intrude  on  their  families 
- — and  there  I  fliall  reiign  them  to  the  polieHion  of  quiet,  if  they  are 
capable  of  enjoying  it. 

We  fliall  alfo  find  intruders  on  worfiiip.  Such  will,  with  vacant 
looks  and  unfufccptible  hearts,  interrupt  the  foiemn  hours  of  public 
devotion.  Staring  around,  they  inl'eniibly  excite  curiofity  in  olliers. 
The  intruder  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  itrange  man  ;  and  is  therefore 
ffared  at  in  turn,  efpecially  by  the  yoan[^er  part  of  the  congregation. 
His  cough  is  but  the  echo  of  falie  coulequence.  He  rifes  when  he 
ought  to  ht,  and  fits  when  he  ought  to  rife  ;  and  for  thefe  reafons,  al- 
though he  fliould  be  free  from  material  blame  iu  other  refpecls,  be 
may  truly  be  denominated  an  intruder. 

Another  fpecies  of  intruders,  when  they  hear  of  a  family's  misfor- 
tune, f.ich  as  death,  bankruptcy,  ^^c.  never  fail  to  rap  at  the  door, 
with  all  the  apparent  precipitation  of  friendftiip.  They  mean  no- 
thing, it  is  acknowledged,  but  civility;  but  lurely  fomething  more  than 
civility  is  due  to  diftrefs.  The  femblance  of  fympathy  is  allumed  by 
the  intruder,  whilft  the  tears  of  forrow  ftream  from  the  eyes  of  an 
afflidted  family.  His  duty  performed  (that  is  the  duty  of  an  intru- 
der)  he  depans  with  decent  compofare  ;  but  fuddenly  recollefting 
tlie  recent  marriage  of  Theodore  and  /sfpafia,  he  hurries  to  their  ha- 
bitation, reafliimes  the  (rniles  of  complacency,  and  attunes  his  ton  gut 
to  the  accents  of  congratulation.  He  is  received  with  cool  politenefs, 
which  he  attributes  entirely  to  affecTied  diiicacy.  He  aims  at  wit ; 
but  is  attended  to  with  indifference  ;  and,  even  after  watches  have 
been  frequently  looked  at,  is  ignorant  enough  not  to  know  himfelf  to 
be  an  intruder. 

He  goes  to  the  theatre.  The  tear'bf  pity  trickles  from  the  eye  of 
beauty  ;  and  the  figh  of  forrow  burfts  from  the  bofom  of  fortitude. 
Yet  he  flights  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  difregards  the  delicacy  of 
the  other.  Concentered  in  himfelf,  he  looks,  that  he  may  be  looked 
at ;  and  fmilcs,  that  he  may  be  fmikd  upon.  He  whifpers  to  Aramin- 
ta  ;  but  Araminta  pays  no  attention  to  him.  He  accolls  Mercutlo  in 
fmiles,   but  is  anfwered  iu   frowns.      IJc    bows   to  Hilario,  who. 
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however  volatile,  has  too  much  fenfe  to  return  the  compliment.  At 
length'^the  intruder  retires  in  diiguft,  wondering,  that  little  atten- 
tion fhould  be  paid  (except  between  the  ads)  to  any  body,  but  aftors 
and  adlrefles. 

But  although  this  intruder,  with  many  others  whprefemblehim,  de- 
ferves  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  there  is  another  who  too 
often  excites  horror,  but  may  ultimately  conduct  to  happinefs. 
His  vifits,  if  properly  received,  mull;  alleviate  anguilh,  and  promote 
delight  ;  reconcile  us  to  the  ills  of  life,  and  further  us  on  our  road  to 
happinefs.  He  is  either  our  tormentor,  or  comforter  ;  our  good,  or 
our  bad  angel.  PofleiTed  of  his  approbation,  we  experience  eafe,  e- 
•yen  in  toil  i  and  our  tranfient  futferings  muft  conduce  to  happinefs,  if 
we  adhere  to  his  dictates — But  who  is  this  intruder  ?  it  maybe  aflced» 
— I  will  endeavour  to  defcribe  him. 

When  Mira  reclines  her  head  on  her  pillow,  after  having  attended 
to  the  drains  of  flattery  for  many  hours,  this  intruder  tells  her,  that 
vanity  may  yetcondud  her  to  woe.  The  gay  Jocundus  flarts  at  the 
horrid  admonition  of  this  intruder,  reviews  his  life  vs'ith  horror,  and 
for  a  moment  feels  real  contrition.  At  the  table  of  luxury,  Api- 
cius  attempts  to  filence  the  clamour  of  this  monitor,  over  the  bowl  of 
feftivity.  He  feels  approaching  maladies,  but  wonders  he  fhould  be 
interrupted  in  his  pleafares  by  fo  unwelcome  a  guefl:. 

But  why  fhould  I  enlarge  on  this  fuDJeft  i  fince  it  muft  now  be  ob- 
vious to  almoft  every  reader,  that  the  intruder,  which  I  have  in  pafg 
defcribed,  is — Conscience. 

S.     W.     Y. 

rhHadeli)hia. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

To     THE    EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I  SIT  down  to  write  on  one  of  the  mod  delicate  fubjeds  which  I 
ever  attempted  to  touch  upon,  yet  I  truft  this  feeble  eflay  will  in- 
duce others  to  improve  on  my  flender  beginning,  and  to  difplay,  in 
more  glowing  colours  than  I  can  command,  the  dignity  of  a  family, 
hitherto  not  fufEciently  regarded. 

Sirnames,  it  is  univcrfally  acknowledged,  may  be  traced  with  fome 
degree  of  accuracy ;  occupation  has  bellowed  fome  of  them,  on  which 
1  Ihall  not  attempt  to  enlarge.  Others  have  been  derived  from  bo- 
dily imperfedions,  fymmetry,  or  ftrength-;  and  not  a  few  muft  be  a- 
fcribed  to  popular  approbation.  Yet  it  muft  be  conceded,  that  the 
roots  of  many  of  thofe  which  now  flourilh,  cannot  be  fully  difcovered ; 
and  this  circumftance,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  puzzled  the 
antiquarian,  muft  be  attributed  to  corrupted  orthography,  and  un- 
defined etymology. 

It  is  amazing,  that  through  the  various  revolutions  of  language, 
fuch  traces  fhould  ftill  appeal',  as,  aided  occafionally  by  ingenuity, 
guide  the  genealogift  through  the  mazes  of  conjedure,  involved  in 
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the  mifts  of  antiquity.  There  is  not  a  herald  in  Europe,  poflefled  of 
any  lliare  of  reputation,  M'ho  may  not,  if  well  rewarded  for  his  deep 
refearches,  afcribe  an  illullrioas  defcent  to  the  verieft  muck-worm  in 
mind,  that  ever  bore  the  human  Ihape,  or  dlfgraccd  the  human  cha- 
rader.  It  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  he  who  can  purchafe  a  fplendid 
equipage,  can  always  command  an  illuftrious  coat  of  arms.  Herein 
is  difplayed  the  confummate  acutenefs  of  thofe  artills,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  thofe  men  of  fcience.  By  inferences,  often  fpecious ;  and 
by  dedudions,  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  appearance  of  truth,  they 
give  to  the  afpiring  man  of  property,  a  claim  to  hereditary  dignity, 
which,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  by  general  acqnicfcence,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  real,  and  will  defcend  to  his  ennobled  offspring. 

But,  there  is  a  family,  which  now  exifts,  and  will  probably  endure 
as  long  as  the  world  continues,  that  feems  to  countcraii  tlie  princi- 
ples univerfally  known  to  adluate  others.  They  have  relinquilhed 
their  family  name,  and  afllimed  a  variety  of  others,  lefs  ancient  than 
their  own,  and  confequently  lefs  honourable  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
I  mean  the  Cobweb  family,  whole  modefty  lliall  not  prevent  me  from 
relloring  them  to  their  true  dignity. 

Mr,  Dapperwii,  whofe  converfation  is  graced  with  that  fiimfinefs, 
which  renders  his  company  neceflary  to  many  polite  circles,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Cob-jjib ;  and  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  my  authority,  I 
enjoin,    that  he  be  acknowledged  as  fuch,  by  his  numerous  admirers. 

The  right  of  Mr.  Drawler  to  the  honours  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  this  family,  is  undeniable.  Who,  that  has  once  heard  him,  and 
paid  the  fligliteft  attention  to  his  difcourfe,  will  withhold  from  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  ideas  and  language,  the  encomiums  which 
they  juftly  merit?  Let  him  therefore  be  ranked  with  the  family  of 
the  Cobwebs,  as  a  moft  worthy  member  and  relation. 

Mr.  Flutierivell  is  alfo  another  diftinguilhed  member  of  this  refpeft- 
able  race.  His  happy  addrefs ;  his  polifhed  manners;  his  tafte,  ex- 
hibited in  his  apparel ;  the  vivacity  of  his  mind  ;  thofe  undefcribable 
graces,  which  charm  the  ears  and  eyes  of  modern  refinement — all 
thefe  perfeftions,  I  fay,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  educa- 
tion— have  i'eated  him  on  the  throne  of  falhion.  We  therefore  mull 
affirm,  that  Mr.  Flutterwell  is  an  illuftrious  Cobweb. 

Who  has  not  heard  that  placid  flow  of  eloquence,  which  diftin- 
guiflies  Mr.  Drowfy  from  his  aflbciates  at  the  bar  i'  How  ingenioufly 
does  he  fpin  the  neateft  threads  of  argument,  almoft  invilible  to  com- 
mon eyes  i  Proceed,  thou  ornament  of  jurifprudence,  and  exert  thofe 
talents,  which  have  ever  diftinguilhed  the  CobuK-b  family. 

I  might  defcribe  many  other  characters,  highly  deferving  of  pub- 
lic notice  and  applaufe ;  and  may,  perhaps,  exhibit  them  iiereatter. 
I  have  faid  nothing,  as  yet,  of  thofe  ladies,  wlio  are  defcended  trom 
the  Cobwebs  ;  thefe  I  have  refer ved  for  another  letter. 

Yours^  &c. 

A  GENEALOGIST. 
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IFFERENCEof  thoughts,"  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  '^  will  produce 
dilFerence  of  language  :  he  that  thinks  with  more  extent  than 
anothei-,  will  want  words  of  larger  meaning  ;  he  that  thinks  with 
more  fubtility  will  feek  terms  of  more  nice  difcrimination."  In  this 
argument  there  is  certainly  fome  degree  of  weight,  and  the  exact  ap- 
propriation and  perfpicuiiy  of  Johnion's  words  in  fome  meafure  con- 
firm it.  But  that  language,  which  he  does  not  admit  to  have  funk 
beneath  Milton,  would  furely  have  been  fufficient  to  have  fupported 
him  ;  and,  as  he  himfelf  obferves  ;  "  though  an  art  cannot  be  taught 
without  its  proper  terms,  yet  it  is  not  always  neceflary  to  teach  the 
art:  in  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  difcufs  the  niceties  of  the  cafuift, 
and  another  to  direct  the  practice  of  common  lite."  Let  the  nature 
of  periodica!  publications  determine,  which  fhould  be  more  properly 
the  objed  of  the  autlior.  But  he  is  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  : 
if  the  teftimony  of  many  Englifh  authors  of  eminence,  confirmed  ex- 
perimentally by  their  own  practice,  is  to  be  relied  on,  exattnefs  of 
thought  is  not  necellarily  at  variance  with  familiar  expreflion  ;  and  if 
this  union  was  not  impofTule,  would  not  fome  endeavour  to  eifect  it 
have  deferved  the  attention  of  johnfon  ?  Cf  johnfon,  who,  while  his 
diftionary  proves  fuch  an  accurate  and  copious  knowledge  of  our  re- 
ceived words,  as  could  not  have  failed  of  accomplifhing  the  patrio- 
tic tafk,  however  arduous,  gives  in  his  other  works  the  itrongeft  rea- 
fons  to  lament,  that  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  vicious  and  afFefted 
ftyle  fhould  have  prevented  his  undertaking  it. 

But  this  fault  is  farely  committed  without  excufe,  in  every  caf« 
where  the  language  furnifhes  a  received  word  adequate  to  the  diflintt 
communication  of  the  idea  ;  and  that  many  fuch  have  innocently  in- 
curred Doctor  Johnfon's  difpleafure,  muft  be  abundantly  evident  to 
every  reader.  A  page  of  his  writings,  compared  witli  one  of  any 
of  our  Englifh  authors  on  the  fame  fubject,  will  furnifh  many  inftan- 
ces,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  attention  to  harmony  of  found, 
or  diftinclnefs  of  fignification  ;  inftances,  to  be  afcribed  merely  to 
that  wantonnefs  of  habit  which,  after  quoting  Congreve's  declara- 
tion, that  "  he  wrote  the  Old  •»  jhelor  to  amufe  himfelf  in  his  recov- 
ery from  a  fit  of  fuknels,"  thinks  proper,  in  a  few  lines  after,  to  ex- 
plain in  Johnfon's  words,  by  faying,  "the  Old  bachelor  was  writ- 
ten in  the  languor  of  convalefcence."  It  would  feem  that  the  aunt 
of  Bellaria,  who  gives  the  writings  of  the  B  ambler  to  her  niece  for 
her  perufal,  and  promlfes  to  tell  her  the  meaning  of  any  word  fhe 
fhould  not  underftand,  has  undertaken  a  tafk,  which  the  author  him- 
felf fufpefts  to  be  not  unnereflary,  and  the  reader  has  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend fhe  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  acconip  ifh. 

Johnfon  fays  indeed,  he  has  rarely  admitted  any  word,  not  author- 
ized by  former  writers ;  but  where  are  we  to  feek  authorities  for  *'rc- 
fufcitation,  orbity,  volant,  fatuitv,  divaricate,  afinine,  narcotic,  vul- 
nerary, empyreumatic,  papilionaceous,"    and  innumerable  others  of 
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the  fame  {lamp,  which  abound  in  and  difgrace  his  pages  ?  For  ''  ob- 
tund,  dllVaption,  fenlory  or  panoply,"  all  occurring  in  the  fhort  com- 
pais  of  a  iingle  eflay  in  the  Kambler  ?  Or  for  "  cremation,  horticul- 
ture, germination  and  decullution,"  within  a  few  pages  in  his  Life 
of  Browne  i"  I'hcy  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  works  of  former 
writers,  bat  they  make  no  part  of  the  Engliih  language.  They  are 
the  illegitimate  olispring  of  learning  by  vanity  ;  adopted  indeed,  but 
not  naturalized,  and  though  ufed,  yet  not  authorized  :  for  if  ufe  can 
fafficiently  authorize,  there  is  no  defcription  of  improper  words, 
which  can  be  condemned.  Technical  words  may  be  defended  from 
Drvden  and  Wilton,  obfolete  from  Shakefpeare,  vulgar  from  Swift 
and  Butler.  Johnfon's  fault  lies  in  this,  that  he  has  made  fuch  fre- 
quent ufe  of  remote  and  abftrufe  words  of  Latin  original,  that  his 
meaning  often  becomes  unintelligible  to  readers  not  poflefled  of  a 
coniiderable  degree  of  learning  ;  and  whether  thefe  words  were  now 
firil  made  by  him,  or,  having  been  made  by  others,  had  been  hitherto 
denied  admittance  into  the  current  language,  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indiiTerence. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  thefe  terms  are  reftrained  by  our  author, 
to  fach  prcciuon,  that  they  cannot  often  rehgn  their  places  to  others 
more  familiar,  without  fonie  injury  to  tiae  fenfe.  But  fuch  is  the  co- 
pioufnefs  of  our  language,  that  there  are  few  ideas  on  ordinary  fub- 
jecls,  which  an  attentive  examination  will  find  incommunicable  in  its 
ordinary  words.  Though  we  may  not  have  a  term  to  denote  the  ex- 
iilence  of  a  quality  in  the  abftract,  we  may  perhaps  find  one  to  de- 
note it  in  the  concrete  ;  and  even  though  there  may  be  none  to  ex- 
prefs  any  mode  of  its  exilience,  there  may  readily  occur  one  to  ex- 
prefs  its  direct  negation.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  writer  who  wifhes 
to  be  underilood,  to  try  all  poffible  variations  of  the  grammatical  ftruc- 
ture  of  his  fentence,  to  fee  if  there  be  not  fome  which  may  poflibly 
make  known  his  thoug'it  in  familiar  words.  But  that  this  was  not 
the  practice  of  Johnion,  his  compofitions  and  his  celebrated  fluency 
aiTord  the  llrongefc  evidence.  lie  feems  to  have  followed  the  firft  im- 
pulfe  of  his  mind  in  the  llruciure  of  his  fentence,  and  when  he  found 
in  his  progrefs  no  Englilli  word  at  hand,  to  occupy  the  predetermin- 
ed place,  it  was  eafy  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  calling  in  a  Latin 
one. 

Of  this  overbearing  prejudice,  v^hich  thus  fubdued  a  ftrongly  ra- 
tional underltanding,  and  niiiled  a  judgment  eminently  critical,  it 
may  not  be  ufeiefs  to  enquire  the  reafons.  To  the  firft  principle  of 
thefe,  no  man  can  be  a  ftranger  who  has  fo  read  the  works  of  John- 
fon  as  to  have  formed  a  juft  notion  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, Poffefled  of  the  moil  penetrating  acutenefs  and  refolute  pre- 
cifion  of  thought,  he  delights  to  employ  himfelf  in  difcriminating 
what  common  inaccuracy  had  confounded,  and  in  feparating  what  the 
grolihefs  of  vulgar  conception  had  united.  A  judgment,  thus  employ- 
ed (as  he  would  perhaps  himfelf  defcribe  it)  in  fubtilizingdiftincftions, 
and  afibciating  concrete  qualities  to  the  ftate  of  individual  exihence, 
naturally  called  for  language  the  mod  determinate,  for  words  of  the 
moft  abllraA  lignifications.  Of  thefe  common  fpeech  could  furnifn 
him  with  but  a  fcanty  fcipply.     Familiar  words  are  ufually  either  the 
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names  of  things  aftually  fabfiding,  or  of  qualities  denoted  adjective- 
ly,  by  reference  to  thole  fnbftantives  to  v/hich  they  belong  :  befides,  - 
common  ufe  gives  to  familiar  words  fuch  a  lavitude  of  meaning,  that 
there  are  few  which  it  does  not  admit  in  a  variety  of  acceptations. 
Johnfon,  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  this  inconvenience,  which,  in  every 
country,  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  terms,  had  been  acquiefced  in, 
fought  out  thofe  remote  and  abftrufe  Latin  derivatives,  which,  as  they 
had  for  the  mod  part  hitherto  been  ufed  bat  once,  were  as  yet  appro- 
priated to  one  figniiication  excluliveiy. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLU  M. 

HISTORY    0/  FL  A  VI  A;  or  ^/z^Effects  qf 
ayi  Injudicious  Education. 

IF  Flavia  had  been  taught  the  diftates  of  fmcerity  in  her  nonage^ 
flie  would  have  efcaped  the  fnsers  of  contempt  from  fome,  the 
contumely  of  reproach  from  others,  and  difregard  from  the  refpett^ 
able  part  of  the  fociety  of  which  fhe  is  a  member. 

Kow,  reader  !  ftiall  I  enter  on  the  tafk  of  defcribiag  difiimulatlon  ! 
Small  and  almoft  imperceptible  is  her  beginning.  Naturally  en- 
dowed with  candour,  the  cry  of  the  infant  is  fully  nnderftood  by  the 
tender  parent,  or  the  intelligent  nurfe.  But  to  exprefs  pain,  by  the 
voice,  was  prohibited  to  Flavia.  The  fmalleft  degree  of  vociferation, 
however  excited  by  pain,  was  interdicted.  She  was  not  liuflied  by 
the  voice  of  blandifhment,  but  reduced  to  filence  by  the  dread  of  bo- 
dily hurt.  That  the  neceffities  of  her  frame  were  attended  to,  as 
well  as  inftind;  could  fuggeft  to  bulling  ignorance,  I  readily  allow. 
But  where  was  the  fmile  of  complacency,  or  the  glance  of  compaf- 
fion  !  She  was  clad  in  the  richeit  ftyle  of  infantine  faihion  ;  and,  if  , 
the  child  was  well  dreiled  and  apparently  healthy,  the  mother  was 
duly  complimented,  and  the  nurfe  not  a  little  applauded.  To  can- 
dour ever  a  ftranger,  fhe  was  taught  to  fupprefs  or  difguife  thofe  paf- 
fions,  which  are  always  natural,  and  often  amiable,  in  children.  She 
\vas  inftructed  to  fmile,  and  to  frown.  Education  anticipated  duties, 
which  a  few  years  v.'ould  have  rendered  both  decent  and  necefiary. 
She  endeavoured  to  courtefy,  before  fne  could  walk  without  ailiftance; 
and  was  taught  to  utter  compliments,  before  flie  was  competently  en- 
dowed with  the  powers  of  fpeech. 

All  doraeftic  matters  were  kept  fecret  from  her,  thofe  aloe  'except- 
ed which  were  fjitable  to  her  age.  The  fervants  were  reprimanded 
in  her  prefence,  without  i-eferve.  Her  parents  expreflea  their  pee- 
vifhnefs  and  refentment  to  each  other,  or  their  acquaintance,  without 
reflefting  that  fhe  was  attentive  to  their  difcourfe.  Thus  the  feeds  of 
difcontent  were  fown  in  her  mind,  and  their  fruits  have  been  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  her  life.  To  read  at  an  early  age,  \vonld,  in  the 
opinion  cf  her  father,  have  injured  her  eye  fight  ;  and  her  mother 
migiit  prod'Lice   a  bending  in  her  neck. 
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which  would  prove  injurious  to  the  fymmetry  of  her  perfon. Un- 
happy J:'  lavia  :  who  can  refledt  on   your  education,  without  imputing 

blame  to  your  parents  ? Who  can  confider  your  progrefs  throufvh 

life,  without  feverely  animadverting  on  your  own  conduft? 

Behold  her  an  heirefs  . Bereft  of  her  parents  in  her  fifteenth  year, 

fhe  di  plays  all  the  levity  of  extreme  youth,  and  all  the  loftinefs  of 
pi-femature  womanhood.  The  voice  of  truth  becomes  a  ftranger  to 
her  ears,  and  by  degrees  fhe  banilhes  candour  from  her  lips.  The 
objett  of  ilattery,fhe  is  loon  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  infmcerity; 
r.nd  can  allow  no  merit  to  thole  who  do  not  concede  the  palm  of  fu- 
periority  to  her.  The  graces  of  nature,  improved  by  decent  art, 
Ihe  rejccis  with  fcorn  ;  and  at  length  adhering  to  art  alone,  difdains 
thofe  requilites  which  nature  had  bellowed.  Her  admirers,  many 
of  whom  were  worthy  of  efteem,  were  ufed  with  difdain.  Incapable 
of  affection,  founded  on  reciprocal  regard,  fhe  confulted  not  her  own 
heart,  but  an  infidious  friend,  who,  literally  fpeaking,  fold  her  to  an 
avaricious  wretch,  who,  for  many  years,  aflerted  the  arrogant  claims 
of  a  hnlband,  without  allowing  her  the  acknowledged  rights  of  a 
wife. 

Still  the  dlfciple  of  artifice  and  diffimulation,  fhe  fimpered,  and 
flie  fiaanted  ,  fhe  rambled  and  coquetted,  thinking  either  to  promote 
3-egard  or  excite  jealoufy  in  her  hufband.  But  fhe  was  difappointed 
ill  both.  He  viewed  her  difpolition  in  its  true  light,  and  afcribed  to 
levity  alone  her  aberrations  from  ftricl  propriety.  But  let  it  not  be 
fjopofed,  tiiat  I  aim  at  excufmg  his  conducf .  He  had  gained  his  ob- 
jeft,  which  was  her  property,  and  readily  brought  his  mind  to  endure 
the  fneers  of  wit,  and  the  frowns  of  malevolence. 

Unloving,  and  unloved,  for  twenty-five  years  they  protrafted  ex- 
igence in  the  connubial  ftate.  But  a  fever  now  hurried  him  from  the 
ftage  of  life.  Every  degree  of  medical  affiftance  was  afforded  him, 
fmce  decency  required  it.  But  the  figh  of  fympathy  was  not  heard, 
and  the  tear  of  affedion  was  a  ftranger  to  the  cheek  of  P'lavia,  The 
debt  due  to  cuftom,  difcharged  in  due  feafon,  fhe  now,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  prepares  to  rufh  once  more  into  the  fhining  fcenes  of  fa- 
fhionable  life.  The  marks,  imprefled  on  her  countenance,  by  the  ri- 
gid hand  of  time,  begin  apparently  to  vanifh  ;  and,  all  her  fufferings 
in  the  married  ftate  forgotten  ordelpifed,lhe  relapfesiuto  levity,  with 
the  afiumed  giddinefs  of  a  girl  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Venerable  age 
is  difgufted  at  her  prefence  ;  youth  ridicules  her  affected  graces  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  (fuch  is  her  folly,  and  lb  great  is  her  profulion)  that  po- 
verty and  contempt  will  fhortly  be  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  Flavia. 
jrJer  education  neglected  in  her  youth,  fhe  can  derive  no  comfort  from 
books  ;  and  her  mind,  miharmonized  by  converfation,  is  infcnlible  to 
thole  bleffings  which  rational  fociety  can  beftow. 

Let  my  fair  readers  duly  reflect  on  her  fituation,  and  treafure  in 
their  minds,  that  the  levity  of  the  coquette  at  twenty,  is  frequently 
puniilied  ia  the  defponding  dowager^-—— even  beyond  her  grand  cli- 
niaderic. 

HORATIO. 


On  the  Balance  of  Trade.  ^o^ 

Observations  on  what  is   called  Balance 
0/  T  R  A  D  E . 

By  the  Count  de  Bruhl. 

A  NATION  whofe  property  increafes  by  commerce,  enjoys 
what  is  called  a  balance  :  according  to  raoft  authors,  this  ba- 
lance is  a  certain  Indication  of  a  lucrative  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
exact  meafure  of  its  utility  :  this,  however,  is  an  error. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  the  nature  and 
the  courfe  of  trade.  There  is  no  country  on  this  habitable  earth  that 
enjoys  within  itfelf  every  production  ;  bountiful  nature,  in  compliance 
with  the  inclination  of  mankind  for  fociety,  has  dilhibuted  its  gifts 
with  fo  much  wifdom,  that  countries  the  moft  diftant  from  each  other, 
may  be  mutually  ufefal,  by  means  of  exchanging  the  different  objefts 
of  their  mutual  wants  -,  for  thefe  exchanges,  the  foul  of  commerce, 
are  fufceptible  of  an  infinite  variety. 

In  reality,  if  every  country  produced  only  articles  of  the  firft  ne- 
ceflity,  however  abundant  thefe  might  be,  there  would  exift  as  little 
commerce,  as  if  every  one  was  amply  provided  with  every  object 
of  their  wants  ;  it  is  then  only  a  diverfity  in  theexcefs  of  produc- 
tions which  canfupply  materials  for  trade. 

Thus  two  countries  will  mutually  aflift  each  other,  without  either 
gaining  an  advantage  over  the  other,  if  the  culture  andthefaleof 
the  dirfcrent  productions,  which  form  the  foundations  of  their  com- 
merce, afford  to  each  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants  ;  fuch  alfo  will  be  the  fuuation  of  two  nations  who  reci- 
procally fupply  each  other  with  artificial  produdtions,  if  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  works  they  exchange  employs  in  each  an  equal  number  of 
workmen. 

But  will  there  ftill  be  an  equal  advantage  if  the  value  of  the  labour 
which  the  articles  exchanged  amounts  to  on  both  fides  is  not  equal  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  country  whofe  trade  employs  the  greatelt  num- 
ber of  people  will  reap  the  greateft  advantage,  and  her  advantage  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  fuperior  number  of  iuduilrious  people  fhe 
employs. 

Now  hence  arife  three  poffible  fituations,  either  the  balance  of  trade 
does  not  incline  to  either  fide,  or  onelide  gains,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
lofes.  In  which  of  thefe  three  cafes  will  this  balance  mark  the  true 
profit  of  the  lide  w^bich  gains  I 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  exiftence  of  the  latter  cafe,  let  him  re- 
cal  to  his  mind  the  example  of  an  agricultural  people,  and  trading 
only  with  the  excefs  of  her  own  provifious.  The  balance  which  this 
commerce  yields  muff  act  evidently  in  a  contrary  manner  to  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  tl^ofe  nations  who  make  ufe  of  her  fuperabundant 
provilions.  i  hus  a  nominal  balance  of  commerce  is  but  a  deceitful 
evidence  of  its  degree  of  utility.  The  true  profit  of  every  branch 
of  commerce  conliits  in  the  number  of  induftrious  people  whofe  fub- 
firtence  it  procures,  and  it  is  only  in  the  hngle  fituation  where  a  fa- 
vourable balance  is  combined  with  this  advantage,  the  moll  foiid  and 
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defirable  of  all,  that  it  can  be  confidered  as  a  certain  fign  of  the 
prol'perity  of  a  commercial  people. 

To  this  aUb  we  mull  ever  attend,  if  we  would  eftimate  the  publick 
advantages  of  any  branch  of  commerce;  yet  the  enlightened  author 
of  the  Eloge  of  Mr.  Colbert  cftimates  the  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  labour  rec^uired,  an  error  into  which  he  may  have 
fallen,  by  not  didringuiHiing  the  gain  of  the  merchant  or  adventurer 
from  the  profit  to  the  llate.  Now  nothing  is  fo  different,  for  the  pro- 
fits of  the  trader  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  excels  of  the  fel- 
ling price,  over  that  of  the  coft,  wiiile  the  national  profit  depends 
folely  on  tlie  fuperior  number  of  induftrious  men  which  any  branch  of 
commerce  fupports.  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  not  even  be  better  to 
diftinguilh  between  the  advantage  and  the  profits,  by  applying  the 
word  advantage  to  a  certain  number  of  men  wliich  any  branch  of 
commerce  provides  fubfiflence  for,  and  the  word  profit  to  the 
balance  of  induftrious  inhabitants.  It  will  not,  pernaps,  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  elucidate  this  fundamental  principle,  bythe  following  exam- 
ple. 

England  exports  yearly  to  Portugal  to  the  amount  of /". 750,000 
fterling,  in  different  kinds  of  merchandize,  the  produce  of  her  manu- 
factures, for  which  Portugal  gives  in  exchange  tlie  value  of  ^.250,000 
in  wine,  fruit,  &c.  and  the  red  in  Brafil  gold.  The  Englifh  merchan- 
dize which  is  annually  fent  to  Portugal  may  be  confidered  as  fuffici- 
cient  to  maintain  and  fubiifi:  about  30,000  of  the  fubj.ects  of  Great 
Britain.  I  do  not  infiit  on  the  exactnefs  of  this  calculation  ;  if  it 
does  not  vary  much  from  the  truth,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  it  does  not,  it 
will  ferve  the  ufe  I  mean  to  make  of  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  alteration  of  affairs  in  a  few  years.  Suppofe 
Portugal  ftiouid  lofe  Brafil,  that  her  inhabitants  fhould  become  ma- 
nufacturers, and  keep  to  thenifclves  the  produce  of  Englifh  induflry. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  alio,  that  England  fhould  difcover  a  mine  of  gold  in 
ene  of  her  provinces,  from  whence,  by  the  labour  of  ten  thoufand 
miners,  fhe  w^iil  draw  fufhcient  to  provide  herfelf,  as  befoi^e,  with 
Portuguefe  produclions,  and  half  a  million  furplus,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  an  equal  ium,  which,  before  this  t^range  revolution,  was  the 
amount  of  the  balance  of  her  trade  with  Portugal.  In  this  new  or- 
der of  things,  neither  the  confumptions  of  Portuguefe  productions, 
nor  the  prohtsilie  drew  from  her  former  commerce  with  this  kingdom, 
will  fuiferthe  leafl  diminution  ;  but  England  will  employ  twenty  thcru- 
fand  workmen  the  lef's,  and  will  confequently  fuilain  a  lofs  of  an  equal 
number  of  ufeful  inhabitants. 

The  fame  principle  furniihes  us  alfo  with  the  means  of  eftimating 
the  real  political  value  of  every  fort  of  manufactures,  for  fince,  witli 
refpecttofociety,  the  motives  of  their  eflablifhment  ought  to  be  with 
a  view  of  procuring  a  fare  and  eafy  fubfiflence  to  the  workmen  who 
are  employed  about  them,  and  to  enlarge  the  confamption  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  agriculture,  it  neceflarily  follows  that  the  manufactures 
•which  are  framed  from  domefcic  materials  are  of  greater  utility  than 
thofe  which  are  made  from  raw  materials  of  foreign  growth,  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  articles  of  common  and  general  ufe  are  to  be 
preferred  to  thofe  of  finer  works,  which  are  not  capable  of  fuch  aa 
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extenflve  fale.  Thus  the  utility  of  every  manufafture  is  always  in 
proportion  to  thedegree  of  certainty  attending  the  dilpofal  of  it,  and 
to  the  number  of  induftrious  men  who  draw  their  fubfiftence  there- 
from. 

Utility  of  preparing  Se  e  D-O.'i  t  s  zvith  Pla  s  t  e  r 
of  Pa  R I  s . 

To  Samuel  Powel  Efq.  Prefidcnt  (f  the  T'hiladclphia  Jgri- 
cuLtural  Society. 

LETTER     I, 
SIR, 

PERMIT  me  through  you  to  lay  before  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, the  refult  of  the  following  little  experiment,  fo  far   as  I 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  afcertain  it. 

Late  in  the  month  of  April  laft,  having  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  borough  of  Lancafter,  prepared  to  be  fown  with 
oats,  which  I  fuppofed  would  take  fixteen  bufliels  of  feed,  the 
evening  before  it  was  to  be  fown,  I  had  eight  bufliels  put  into  a 
trough,  and  covered  with  water.  The  next  morning  the  water  was 
drawn  off,  and  the  oats  laid  in  a  heap  to  drain,  for  a  fhort  time,  fay 
half  an  hour  ;  then  Plafter  of  Paris  in  powder  was  thrown  on,  by 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  mixed  with  the  oats,  till  they  acquir- 
ed a  fufficient  degree  of  drynefs  to  be  fown  evenly  ;  in  this  procefs 
one  bufhel  of  the  Plafter  was  confumed  :  the  feed  thus  prepared,  and 
dry  feed  from  the  fame  original  heap,  were  fown  on  alternate  lands 
throughout  the  field.  The  whole  came  up  together,  and  in  due  time, 
and  no  difference  was  vifible  for  feven  or  eight  days.  From  that  time 
forward  the  diftindion  became  very  evident  ;  the  oats  on  the  lands 
fown  with  the  prepared  feed  were  much  more  luxuriant  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  until  they  began  to  ripen — On  the  fecond  inftant  they 
were  cut,  being  then  perfeftly  ripe,  while  thofe  on  the  lands  fown 
with  the  unprepared  feed  were  yet  green,  the  heads  much  fmaller, 
and  promifing  in  every  refpeft  a  worfe  crop. 

On  the  eighth  I  left  home.  They  were  then  unfit  to  cut,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  they  would  not  be  ripe  for  five  or  fix  days  after — To  the 
fafts  above  ftated,  many  of  my  neighbours  are  wij^nefs. 

I  mean  to  have  the  oats,   produced  from  the  prepared   and  unpre- 
pared feeds,  threfhed  feparately,  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  dif- 
ference in   the    quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce,  which  fliall  be 
eommunicated  to  the  fociety,   fo  foon  as  conveniently  may  be. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

your  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 

EDWARD  HAND, 
Vh'ilaL  Auguj}  i-jth,   1790. 
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LETTER    II. 

Lancajiir,   March  14th.  1 79 1. 
SIR, 

I  N  Augufl:  laft,  if  I  recoiled  right,  I  troubled  you  to  communicate 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  the  refult  of  an  experiment  I  made,  the 
preceding  April,  by  preparing  feed-oats  with  Plafter  of  Paris,  fofar 
as  the  fame  could  then  be  afcertained  .  Having  huce  determined  the 
diiFerence  of  the  produce  from  tlie  prepared  and  unprepared  fetds, 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  before  the  fociety — The  produce  of  the  eight 
bufhels  of  prepared  feed  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  bulhels 
and  about  a  peck  ;  of  the  like  quantity  of  unprepared  feed,  ninety- 
fix  bufhels,  the  former  yielding  an  increafe  of  fifteen  and  a  quarter 
for  one,  or  thirty  and  a  half  bufhels  to  the  acre  ;  the  latter  only 
twelve  for  one  or  twenty-four  bufhels  to  the  acre.  The  produce  of 
the  prepared  feed  weighed  thirty-three  and  a  half  pounds  the  bufhel, 
that  of  the  unprepared  only  thirty-two  and  a  quarter  pounds, — fo 
that  for  about  five-fhillings,  the  expence  of  a  bufhel  of  Plafter  of 
Paris,  I  gained  twenty-fix  bufhels  of  oats  ;  and  by  allowing  for  the 
increafed  weight,  one  and  a  quarter  pound  a  bufhel,  on  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  bulhels,  I  may  fairly  add  four  and  a  half  bufhels  more, 
making  in  the  whole  thirty  and  a  half  bufhels. 
I  am. 
Sir, 

with  much  refpeft, 
your  obedient 

humble  fervant. 

EDWARD    HAND. 
Pullijhcd  hy  Order  of  the  Society. 

Samuel   Powel   Griffitts,   Secretary. 

HISTORICAL     ANECDOTE. 

TH  E  Countefs  of  Coningfmark  was,  for  many  years,  the  fa- 
vourite miftrcfs  of  Augutlius  III.  king  of  Poland,  during  which 
time  file  became  the  mother  of  that  military  phenomenon,  Maurice 
Count  Saxe. — She  afterwards  retired  to  a  convent,  where  fhe  ftill 
retained  the  king'j^confidence,  and  was   confulted  on  all  fecrets    of 

ftate. Upon    a    particular   emergency,    while  Charles     the   XII. 

was  the  terror  of  the  North,  AugulTius  prevailed  on  the  Countefs 
to  leave  her  folitude,  and  go  as  his  ambaffadrefs  to  the  Swede,  to  ne- 
o-ociate  a  treatv,  which  required  her  peculiar  addrefs  and  abilities, 
tiie  end  of  which  was  to    conciliate  Charles,  and  fecure  his  friend- 

fhip. Charles,  who  was  at  that  time  prefTnig  the  interefl  oppofite  to 

Augultus,  kncv/  immediately  the  intent  of  the  embafly,  and  liaving 
a  dHlike  to  the  Countefs,  whom  he  confidered  as  one  of  his  renegade 
fubjeds,  refufed  to  admit  her    into  his    prefcnce.— She   frequently 
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requefted  an  audience,  and  as  conftantly  was  denied. — However,  after 
having  pafled  a  long  time  at  Stockholm,  Ihe  one  day  met  the  kino-  by 
chance  on  horfeback,  in  a  very  narrow  ftreet — She  inftantlv  threw 
herfelf  oat  of  her  chariot  upon  her  knees,  and  entreated  him'to  hear 
her;  but  the  moment  he  difcovered  her  to  be  the  countefs,  he  wheeled 
his  horfe  round,  and  galloped  off  with  the  greateft  precipitation. 

The  countefs  now  finding  it  in  vain  to  make  any  further  attempts, 
returned  to  Poland,  where  (he  confoled  herfelf,  that  though  her  cm- 
balTy  had  proved  fruitlefs,  yet  fhe  could  boaft  of  having  done  Avhat 
no  prince  or  potentate  had  been  able  to  do, — Shs  bad  made  the  king  of 
Sweden  fly  hsfove  her. 

FORTHE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

History  of  the   American    Revolution. 

(Cont'mued  from  page  2  34  J 

1776  T  TAVING  already  given  an  account  of  the  failure  of 
1  i  the  Britifli,  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  co- 
lonies, by  the  way  of  Canada ;  and  of  a  limiiar  want  of  fuccefs,  in 
their  fouthern  expedition  ;  we  come  now  to  the  third,  and  principal 
obje£b  they  had  in  view;  namely,  to  take  pofleffion  of  iNJew-York, 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  to  make  that  city  the  center  of  their  o- 
perations.  No  fituation  could  be  more  favourable,  for  the  motions  of 
either  the  fleet  or  the  army.  Hoftilities  could  be  carried  on,  with  e- 
q^ual  fpeed  and  convenience,  either  in  Connecticut  or  the  Jerfeys,  or 
in  the  interior  parts  of  New-York.  The  fubjugation  of  the  firft 
would  open  the  way  to  Maflachufetts  ;  of  the  fecond  to  Pennfylvania  ; 
and  of  the  third  to  the  country  between  them  and  Canada.  Ey  thefe 
means  they  hoped  to  cut  oif  the  communication  betv/een  the  northern 
and  fouthern  colonies,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  com- 
manded by  general  Carleton.  Being  acceflible  by  fea,  in  almoll  eve* 
ry  part,  poHeflion  of  it,  they  doubted  not,  would  be  eafily  obtained ; 
while  the  fuperiority  of  their  marine  force  would  etlectuallv  fecure 
them  from  every  danger  of  attack.  Much  alfo  was  expedled  from 
the  co-operation  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  the  city  and  province  of  New-York,  and 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  take'  an  active  part,  un- 
der the  royal  flandard.  From  thefe  arrangements,  and  the  power- 
ful force  to  be  employed,  the  miniftry  were  not  without  hopes,  that 
this  lingle  campaign  might  decide  the  fate  of  America. — The  number 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  three  expeditions  was  5:5,000  well  dif- 
ciplined,  well  officered,  and  well  appointed  men.  Of  thefe,  upwards 
of  50,000,  under  the  command  of  general  Howe,  and  his  brother  ad- 
miral lord  Howe,  were  deillned  for  the  New- York  expedition.  From 
the  time  that  the  Britifli  had  evacuated  Boft:on,  and  gone  to  Halifax, 
in  the  month  of  March,  general  Wafliington  ufed  every  exertion  to 
Uni.  Astl.  Vol.  VJ.  No.  5-  ^  r  '  . 
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pat  New-York  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  Early  in  April,  he  fixed  \\\4 
head-quarters  at  that  city  ;  and  ereded  fortirtcalions  in  various  parts 
of  its  vicinity,  wherever  they  could  be  molt  ferviceable,  in  annoying 
the  enemy,  and  retavdina;  their  progrefs  into  the  adjacent  country, 
fhould  they  fucceed  in  their  attempts  to  pollcls  theniiclves  of  this 
place.  His  force,  however,  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  fuch  excenlive  works,  againll  a  powerful  enemy.  Congrefs,  in  the 
month  of  June,  refolved  to  raife  a  body  of  troops,  of  ten  thoi..fand 
men-,  to  be  in  conllant  Service  till  the  firll  day  of  the  enfuing  Decem- 
ber, Thefe  were  called  a  flying  camp,  and  were  raifed  in  Pennfylva- 
nia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Congrefs,  at  the  fame  time,  called 
for  a  body  of  13,800  militia,  from  Mallachufetts,  ConneAicur,  New- 
York,  and  Nrw- jerfey  ;  but  the  whole  of  thefe  were  not  procured, 
and  fuch  as  were,  could  not  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  proper  difcipline, 
— A  difpofition  which  was  too  generally  evinced  by  the  militia , 
throughout  the  war,  and  which  rendered  them  unworthy  of  being  con- 
fided in,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

General  AVafliington  was  much  embarralled,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
urgent  applications  for  troops,  for  arms,  and  for  ammunition.  Not 
only  every  colony,  but  almoit  every  fea-port  town,  was  apprehenfive 
of  a  vifrt  from  the  Britifii.  Mafl'achufetts  and  Rhode-Ifiand  were  par- 
ticularly prefling  in  their  demands  for  affiftance.  Had  the  commander 
in  chief  complied  with  thefe  numerous  applications,  his  weak  force, 
and  deficient  ftack  of  arms  and  ammunition,  would  have  been  fo  di- 
vided and  fubdivided  as  to  be  rendered  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
any  one  place.  To  prevent  fuch  a  confequence,  a  decided  condud;  be- 
came abfolutely  neeeflary. 

At  this  dangerous  feafon,  the  convention  of  New-York  adled  in  a 
very  patriotic  and  fpirited  manner,  notwithftanding  the  number  of 
dirfaifeded  perfons  in  that  ftate. — They  refolved  that  all  perfons  re- 
ading within  the  ftate  of  New-York,  and  claiming  protedion  from  its 
laws,  owed  it  allegiance  ;  and  that  any  fuch  perfon,  levying  war  a- 
gainfl:  the  ftate,  or  being  an  adherent  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
ihould  be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon,  and  fufFer  death.  They  further 
refolved,  that  a  body  of  militia  fliould  immediately  be  drawn  out  for 
the  public  defence,  to  be  continued  in  fcrvice  till  the  end  of  the  year  j 
and  that  a  committee  fnooild  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  King's  county,  the  inhabitants-  of  which,  it  was  faid,  had  re- 
fafed  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  In  cafe  of  the  authenticity  of  this  report, 
authotity  was  given,  to  difarm  and  fecure  the  difaffeded  perfons,  to 
retnove  or  deftroy  the  ftock  of  grain,  and,  if  neceflary,  to  lay  the 
T/hole  of  the  country  wafte. 

General  Hcrwe,  having  long  waited  in  vain,  at  Halifax,  for  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  expefted  reinforcements,  became  at  length  impatient  of 
further  delay,  and,  apprehenfive  left  the  fummer  fliould  be  fuffered 
to  pafs  away  without  ar^y  thing  being  eft^"edcd.  He  therefore  failed 
with  the  fame  force  he  had  brought  from  JBofton,  and  anchored  off 
S^ndy-Hook  on  the  25th  of  June.  Lord  How^e  arrived  at  Halifax, 
fhortly  after  his  brother's  departure,  and  immediately  followed  and 
formed  a  jundion  with  him  near  Staten-Ifland,  of  which  place  they 
took  poHeftion. 
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Ceneral  Wafhington's  army  was,  at  this  time,  rather  below  9000 
tnen,  2000  of  whom  were  wholly  deftitute  of  arms,  and  nearly  the 
^me  number  provided  with  arms  th^t  were  fp  bad  as  to  be  fcarcely 
fit  for  ufe.  He  had  neverthelel's  fortified  every  part  of  New- York 
illaud,  and  the  moft  e^pofed  parts  ^f  Loog-Ifland,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  r.endei-  tlxem  capgib^e  of  refilling  a  couuderable  force. 

The  two  HoweSj  befide  their  military  command,  were  appointed 
■commiflioners  for  reftoring  peace  to  the  colonies.  They  therefore 
ient  a  circular  letter  to  feveral  of  thofe  who  had  latejy  been  royal 
governors  in  America,  informing  them  of  th,eir  powers  to  grant  par- 
dons, &c.  and  inclofmg  a  declar^itioh,  which  they  defire^  r^ight  be 
jnaide  public,  ,? 

The  chief  intention  of  tlie  miniftry  in  tlie  appointment  of  com- 
;miffioners,  was  evidently  -t,o  divide  the  Americans  ;  and  it  was  ii? 
concurrence  with  this  defign,  that  the  commifiTioners  willied  their  de- 
claration to  be  circulated  among  the  people.  Congrefs,  fo  far  from 
attempting  tx)  fupprefs  it,  ordered  it  to  be  pubiiflied  in  the  newfpar 
pers,  that  the  people  might  be  iafprmed  of  the  terms  with  which  the 
infidious  court  of  Great  Britain  ha^d  endeavoured  to  amufe  and  difarnji 
them  ;  and  that  all  might  now  be  convinced,  that  pn  their  valour  alone 
relied  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  ^.  letter  was  ^ent  by  lord  Howe,  direded  tp 
George  Wafhington,  Efq.,  which  the  general  refufed  to  receive,  as 
not  being  direfted  to  him  with  the  title  due  to  hi^  flation.  In  his 
letter  to  congrefs,  on  this  fubje6t,  he  faid,  "  I  would  jiot  on  any  oc- 
cafion  facrifice  eflentiais  tp  puijftilio  ;  but  ii>  this  inttance,  I  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  my  country  and  appointment,  to  infill  on  that  refpecl, 
which,  in  any  othpr  than  a  public  view,  I  would  willingly  have 
waved."  His  conduft  was  applauded  by  congrefs,  who,  in  a  public 
refplution,  diredled  that  none  of  their  officers  Ihould  in  future  receive 
letters  or  mellages,  on  public  bufinefs,  that  were  not  addrefled  to 
them  in  the  characters  they  feverally  fuflained. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  adjutant-general  Patterfon  was  fent  by 
general  Howe,  with  a  lefter  djreded  to  "  George  Walhington,  &x. 
&c.  &c."  On  being  admitted  tp  an  interview,  he  exprefled  much 
concern,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arifeii  from  the  fu» 
perfcription  of  the  letter,  aflured  the  general,  that  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  undervalue  his  rank  ;  and  hoped  that  the  et  c^tcras  wou|d  remove 
all  obftruftions  to  the  propofed  correfpondence.  The  general  repli- 
ed, that  the  et  ceteras,  although  they  might  imply  every  thing,  might 
alfo  imply  any  thing  ;  and  that  he  Ihould  decline  receiving  any  letter 
relating  to  public  affairs,  the  direftion  of  which  did  npt  contain  a  de- 
lignation  of  his  rank  and  office.  It  was  gbferved,  by  the  adjutant,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  that  the  commiffioners  were  entrulled 
with  extenfive  ppwers  ;  that  they  were  anxious  tp  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation j  31^4  that  he  hoped  this  vifit  would  be  confidered  as  a 
firft  ftep  towards  it.  He  received,  for  anfwer,  that  it  appeared  they 
had  only  the  power  of  granting  pardons ;  and  that  the  Americans, 
who  were  engaged  in  defence  of  their  jufl:  rights,  having  committed 
no  offence^  ftood  innee4  of  no  pardpn — Shortly  after  this  cpnferer,ce, 
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general  Waftiington  received  a  letter  from  Howe,  refpecling  prifo- 
jiers,  which  was  addreHed  in  due  form. 

The  attempts  of  the  briiilh,  by  their  manifeftoes  and  declarations, 
to  detach  from  the  Americans  thole  who  were  not  hearty  in  purfuit 
of  independence,  induced  congrefs  to  adopt  a  limilar  policy,  with 
refpeci  to  the  foreign  troops  engaged  in  the  Britiih  fervice.  The 
following  refolve  was  therefore  circulated  among  them.  "  Refolved, 
that  tlieie  ftates  will  receive  all  fuch  foreigners  as  ihall  leave  the  ar- 
mies of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  America,  and  fliall  choofe  to  become 
members  of  thefe  Hates  ;  and  ihey  lliall  be  protefted  in  the  free  ex- 
crcife  of  their  refpedlive  religions,  and  be  inverted  with  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  natives,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of 
thefe  ftates  ;  and  moreover,  that  this  congrefs  will  provide  for  every 
fuch  perfon,  fifty  acres  of  unappropriated  lands,  in  fomeof  thefe  ftates, 
to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  as  abfolute  property." 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  that,  when  congrefs  were  in  the  height  of  their 
debates  on  that  awful  meafure,  Howe  arrived  off  Sandy-Hook;  that 
congrefs  were  apprifed  of  his  arrival ;  and  yet  fo  far  were  they  from 
being  intimidated  by  fuch  a  powerful  force,  that  their  firmnefs  was 
not  ihaken  in  the  leaft — on  the  contrary,  they  proceeded  with  the 
utmoft  eagernefs,  and  though  threatened  by  dangers  which  they  had 
not  the  immediate  power  of  repelling,  embraced  that  critical  mo- 
ment, to  publifli  to  the  world  their  intention,  boldly  to  aflert  their 
rights,  and  the  independence  of  their  country,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  another 
opportunity  of  embracing  fo  bold  a  meafure  would  have  offered,  had 
they  neglefted  to  feize  this  moment  of  fufpenfe,  when  many  were 
wavering,  when  nothing  lefs  could  have  called  forth  the  decided  exer- 
tions of  all  defcriptions  of  men,  and  when  this  meafure  only  could 
have  procured  them  foreign  aid,  without  which  they  muft  have  been 
engaged  in  a  very  unequal,  perhaps  eventually,  an  unfuccefsful  con- 
teft.  It  was  a  bold,  but  neceilary  meafure.  The  effefts  it  produced, 
in  roufmg  and  animating  the  people,  were  aftonilhing.  At  New- 
York,  independence  was  folemnly  proclaimed,  amidft  the  formidable 
appearances  with  which  that  place  was  furrounded.  Nay,  fuch  was 
the  general  defiance  of  danger,  that  the  Britifh  arms,  and  a  pidure 
of  George  III.  were  publicly  deftroyed. 

Notwithftanding  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  prevent  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Britifh  vellels  up  the  North-River,  the  American  redoubts 
were  palled,  without  much  damage,  by  two  Ihips  of  war  and  their 
tenders,  which  failed  25  miles,  and  took  their  ftation  oppofite  to  Tar- 
ry-town. General  Wafiiington  provided  fome  fire-lhips.  two  of  which 
were  fent  up  the  North-River,  after  the  Britilh  veflels.  in  a  dark 
night.  One  of  the  tenders  was  burnt ;  and  the  others  loon  after 
took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  and  a  very  heavy 
rain,  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  This  they  etfefted,  without  much  injury, 
though  they  were  annoyed  by  a  continual  fire  from  the  American 
forts. 

The  month  of  Angall  was  confidcrably  advanced  before  the  Britifh 
forces  were  collected  in  fulBcient  ftrength  for  opening  the  campaign. 
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They  were  by  this  time  joined  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clin- 
tori;  with  the  Iquadron  and  forces  from  South-Carolina  ;  and  alfo  by 
ibme  regiments  from  Florida  and  the  Weft-Indies.  About  one  half 
of  tlie  lleffians  had  arrived;  and  as  the  others  were  not  Ihortly  ex- 
pected, it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Long-Ifland,  as  beino- 
more  pradicable  than  New-\ork,  and  abounding  with  thofe  luppUes, 
which  were  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  fo  large  a  body  of  men. 

The  Britifh  landed,  without  oppofition,  between  two  fmall  villages, 
Utrecht  and  Gravefend,  on  the  neareft  ihore  to  Staten-Illand.  1  he 
j^merican  works  extended  acrofs  a  fmall  peninfula,  on  the  oppofiie 
fide  of  the  illand,  where  general  Sullivan,  the  principal  in  command, 
was  encamped.  Here  he  was  feparated  from  the  Britifli,  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  about  fix  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  nar- 
rows, and  terminating  near  Jamaica.  Acrofs  tliefe  lieights  are  three 
roads,  on  each  of  which  were  pofted  800  men,  a  force  tuUy  adequate 
to  their  defence.  Eefides  thefe,  there  is  no  other  pafiage  from  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  hills,  where  the  Britifli  lay,  to  the  American  lines, 
a  pafiage  round  the  eafterly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica  excepted. 
.  ,        General  de  Heifter,  with  a  body  of  Keflians,  took  poft  at 

^^^'  ■  Flatbufh,  near  one  of  the  palles  acrofs  the  heig,hts  ;  and  in 
the  night,  the  main  body  of  the  Britifli  army,  under  general  Clinton, 
marched  to  gain  the  road  leading  round  the  eafterly  end  of  the  hills 
to  Jamaica.  He  arrived  near  the  road  before  day ;  and  one  of  his 
parties  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of  American  officers,  wliom  they  made 
prifoners,  fo  that  the  intelligence  of  their  approach  was  not  known 
till  day-light,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  which  general  Clinton  ad- 
vanced, and  took  polieffion  of  the  road,  where  it  paffed  the  heights. 
In  the  mean  time,  general  Grant  advanced  along  the  coaft,  by  one  of 
the  roads,  which  crofled  the  ridge  near  the  narrows.  The  guard  fled 
immediately  at  his  approach,  and  the  pafs  was  left  open  to  the  Britifh. 
A  few  of  the  guards  were  afterwards  rallied  by  general  Farfons,  on 
a  rifing  ground,  about  two  miles  from  the  American  lines,  and  Avere 
able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  pla^,  till  lord  Stirling  arrived  with  1 500 
men,  and  took  poflelTion  of  a  hill  in  front  of  general  Grant. 

Early  in  the  morning,  an  attack  was  made  by  general  de  Hei- 
fter, with  his  Heffians,  from  Flatbufh  ;  and  an  engagement  at  the 
fame  time  took  place  between  general  orant  and  lord  Stirling.  Both 
engagements  were  well  fupported  by  both  fides,  for  a  conllderable 
length  of  time.  The  Americans,  who  were  engaged  with  general  de 
Heifter,  now  received  intelligence,  that  general  Clinton  had  pafTed 
the  heights,  and  was  approaching  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  A  re- 
treat was  immediately  attempted^  but  the  Americans  were  intercepted 
by  Clinton,  who  again  drove  them  back  till  they  were  m.et  by  the 
Heflians,  from  whom  they  once  more  experienced  a  fevere  attack. 
They  were  alternately  chafed  and  intercepted,  between  Clinton  and 
de  Heifter,  infomuch  that  their  utter  deftruclion  feemed  inevitable ; 
fome  of  the  regiments,  however,  found  means  to  make  their  efcape  to 
the  camp,  while  a  number  perifhed  in  the  attempt.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  right  wing,  under  lord  Stirling,  confifting  of  col.  Miles's 
two  battalions,  col.  Atlee's,  col.  Sraallwood's,  and  col.  Hatch's  regi- 
ments,   difplayed   great  bravery,  in  tlie   engagement   with  general 
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Grant,  and  maintained  their  ground  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Tliey  did  not  obtain  information  of  the  defeat 
of  tlie  other  part  of  the  army,  or  of  the  Britifh  having  etfetled  a 
pallage  acrofs  the  heights,  till  their  retreat  was  intercepted  by  a  bo- 
dy of  the  enemy,  who  had  that  morning  traverfed  the  whole  extent 
<?f  co.>ntrv  from  the  orlier  end  of  the  ridge,  where  they  crofled,  and 
were  now  polled  in  the  rear  of  lord  btiriing's  detachment.  General 
Parfons,  with  a  fmall  party,  efcaped,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the 
enemy  s  lines,  and  getting  into  the  woods.  Many  threw  themfelves 
into  a  deep  marfli,  where  fome  were  drowned,  and  others  periflied  in 
the  mud  ,  but  a  confiderable  number  efcaped  by  this  way  to  the  lines,- 
^hoagh  continaally  harrafled  and  thinned  ii^  their  courfe,  by  the  fire 
of  the  p'.irfuers. 

The  Uature  and  variety  of  the  ground^  occafioued  a  continuance  of 
fmall  engagements,  pui-fuits,  andllaughter^  for  many  hours.  The  lofs 
of  the  Americans  was  great,  l^elides  a  confiderable  number  killed 
in  the  engagement,  and  drowned  in  the  fwamp,  upwards  of  looo 
were  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  were  general  Sullivan,  lord  Stir- 
ling, and  aboai  eighty  officers  of  inferior  rank. 

"I'here  feems  to'  have  been  great  mifmanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  in  tlie  whole  of  this  ditartrous  biifinefs.  Why,  it  might 
be  aiked,  when  pains  were  taken  to  guard  the  paffes  which  led  dircd- 
iy  acrofs  the  heights,  was  a  circuitous  one  left  open  to  the  eneray  ? — 
Or  why  was  not  another  patrol  fent  out,  to  difcover  and  give  notice 
of  the  enemy's  movements,  when  it  was  found  that  the  one  employed 
for  that  purpofe,  did  not  return  f  The  very  circumftance  of  their  not 
returnincr,  ought  to  have  excited  fufpicion  that  they  were  taken,  and 
confequeiitly,  that  the  Britifh  were  not  far  off. — To  faffer  theai  to 
effect  a  palliige  was  bad  ;  but  to  permit  them  to  do  this  unobferved, 
^as  worfe.  Had  tlie  troops,  that  were  engaged  w^ith  de  Heifter  and 
Grant,  known  that  the  ene\}iy  were  approaching,  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear,  they  would  either  have  been  in  readinefs  to  receive  them,  or 
they  would  have  been  enabled  to  make  good  a  timely  retreat.  The 
fuperioritv  of  difciplined,  to  raw  troops,  was  never  more  fatally 
«xperienced  by  the  Americans,  than  in  this  defeat. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

CURSORY  THOUGHTS  o;z  POETRY; 

A.icient  and  Modern. 

THE  glowing  language  of  true  poetry  muft  be  admired  by  thofc 
who  are  pollelled  of  tafte  and  fentiment,  when  nature  is  its  bafis. 
Art  is  by  no  means  excluded  ;  but  nature  muft  predominate.  With- 
out her  affiltance  we  w^ander  in  the  dark,  and  may  follow  an  ignis  fatu- 
tts  inftead  of  a  real  luminary.  What  then  is  nature,  as  far  as  the  hu- 
man mind  is  concerned  in  this  queftion  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  defcribe 
her.  She  refembles  a  queen,  inverted  with  all  the  enfigns  of  authori- 
ty.    But  the  paffions  are  her  minifters  of  ftate :  they  fometim^s  con- 
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dud  her  tohapplnefs  -,  and  as  often  involve  her  in  woes.  Her  mind 
perverted  by  obtrufive  opinion,  and  her  fteps  led  aftray  from  the 
paths  of  funplicity,  ihe,  together  with  her  true  advocates,  are,  from 
a  complication  of  circumtbnces,  totally  eltranged  from  that  fyftem, 
which  reafon  and  providence  defigned  for  the  good  of  man. — i^ut  I 
revert  to  my  fubjed:,  which  is  an  elucidation  of  the  beneats,  which 
have  arifen,  and  may  (till  refult  from  poetry. 

Properly  to  direct  the  human  faculties,  was  certainly  the  immedi- 
ate objeft  of  this  fublime,  beautiful,  and  ufeful  art.  We  are  fuffici- 
ently  informed,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  morality  was  inculcated .  by- 
bards.  They  civilized  the  world  ;  and,  if  they  occafionaily  founded 
the  trumpet  of  war,  inftead  of  adhering  to  the  ftrains  of  v  irtue  and 
humanity,  their  error  muft  be  afcribed  to  patriotifm,  that  petty  vir- 
tue, if  a  virtue  it  can  be  called,  which  confines  the  focial  aifections 
within  narrow  limits,  and,  together  with  ambition,  has  led  to  wars 
iniiamei-able.  Sacircumfcribed  were  the  boundaries  of  improvement, 
at  the  period  to  wiiich  I  allude,  that  a  petty  union  of  individuals  ;  a 
diftrid;  ;  a  town  ;  a  village —  could,  by  fudden  incurhons,  perpe- 
trate fuch  maflacres,  as  even  Indians  might  bludi  at.  Hence  the  ge- 
nius of  the  poet  was  reftricled  to  local  and  narrow  exigencies  ;  and 
his  verfe  bore  the  political  complexion  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen.  If  to  thefe  truths,  which  hiftory  will  evince,  we  fu- 
peradd  the  ciFedls  of  perfonal  affeftions  and  perfonal  animofity, 
raging  at  a  period,  which,  however  dignified  by  genius,  was  certain- 
ly deficient  in  civilization,  we  will  be  enabled  to  account  for  that  feem- 
ing  eccentricity  of  charafter,  which,  whilft  it  illuminated  Homer, 
that  painter  of  nature,  reflected  no  fmall  portion  of  difgrace  on  his 
country. 

Let  us  purfue  this  divine  ait  (as  it  has  been  called  by  thofe  wha 
were  far  from  being  enthufiafts)  to  other  eras  ;  and  we  fhali  find, 
th^it  fcience  and  morality  have  been  conveyed  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  verfe.  That  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  poet,  is  unde- 
niable. He  embeliifhes  religion  with  all  the  fubliiuity  of  image- 
ry, and  all  the  graces  of  didion.  Every  prophet  refounded  his  pre- 
didtions  in  fublime  verfe.  Thus  the  fong  of  Mofes  was  a  prototype 
of  the  elegant  pfalms  of  David,  and  the  fublime  ftrains  of  Ifaiah.  It 
may  be  aflerted,  that  the  great  Author  of  the  fyftem  which  we  pro- 
fefs,  never  addrefled  his  hearers  through  the  medium  of  poetical  dic- 
tion ;  but  1  beg  leave  to  deny  the  aflertion.  Kis  parables  (whilft  we 
confider  him  as  a  man)  evince  the  fertility  of  Lis  fancy,  without  that 
rythmus,  which  many  too  haflily  deem  eflential  to  poetry. 

After  adducing  this  example,  is  there  any  necefiity  for  enlarging 
on  a  Fenelon,  a  Ramfay,  or  a  Hervey  ?  Great  as  the  poetical  genius 
of  thefe  and  others  rauft  be  acknowledged  to  be,  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  Barclay,  particularly  in  his  addrefs  to  Charles  the  fecond,: 
is  an  elegant  and  fublime  poet,  as  well  as  a  philanthropifl,  and  a 
chriftian. 

We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  meafure  or  verflficatlon  is  but 
one  vehicle  of  poetry  ;   that  it  frequently  foars  to  heaven  on  the  wings 
of  virtue  and  fublimity  ;  and  that  its  principal  objed  is  to  communi-  ' 
««.te  iiiftru£tion,  by  imparting  foiemn  delight.  Yet  let  it  not  be  den.- 
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ed,  that  it  may  alfo  conduce  to  rational  pleafjre  in  every  department 
of  life,  and  is  as  capable  of  innocently  amufmg  the  fancy,  as  of  im- 
proving the  mind.  R.     G. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 
SIR, 

ABOUT  the  years  i  76S  and  i  769,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  abi- 
lities and  character,  were  warm  in  their  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  wine  andfilk  into  the  corn  countries  of  America.  The  writer 
of  ihe  vbllowiug  ireatife\vas  [truck  with  apprehenfions  of  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  their  defign  :  yet,  from  a  deference  to  thofe  charaders,  he 
oi\\y ,  in  converfation,  dropt  hints  of  his  apprehenfions,  until  the  win- 
tei  of  1769^  wliilii:  confined  to  his  room  by  an  illncfs,  when  he  amu- 
fed  himfelf  in  fcribbling  off  his  fentiments  on  this  fubject.  The  ma- 
nufcript  was  thrown  alidc  until  the  winter  of  i  775,  when  thofe  to 
wliom  he  fiiewed  it  exprclFed  their  wilh.  that  it  might  be  publifhed. 
Diiridence,  in  a  great  meafure,  checked  him  in  gratifying  thofe  wifhes; 
for  he  printed  oi'fo  few  copies  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  called  a  pub- 
lication, i  ills  was  in  r'ebruai-y,  1776.  They  were  delivered  to  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  thought  to  be  judges  of  the  fubjett,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  publiQiing  at  -arge,  fentiments  fo  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
perfons  of  fuch  character  and  influence,  on  a  well  meant,  and  not  un- 
popular defign.  fo  renew  in  print  his  treatife  of 'Wircrj/}/wj- ^^-///^ 
the  be' ft  product  of  ia?id,  B.n A  the  l> eft  ftap/e  ofco?/jmerce,"  together  with 
the  quotations  which  are  meant  to  fupport  the  pofition,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  the  articles  of  lilk  and  wine,  as  being  improper  for  thofe  purpof- 
es,  the  prefent  eflay,  with  fome  alterations  of  the  firft  copy,  is  now  of- 
fered for  publiLation  in  your  mifcellany.  The  reader  will  be  pleafcd 
to  attend  to  its  being  an  argument  ufed  in  1769,  whilft  America  was  a 
province  to  Britain.  America  is  now  an  independent  nation  ;  but  the 
principle  ftill  applies  to  her,  as  well  as  when  fne  was  a  province,  and 
it  ever  will  apply  to  nations,  to  provinces,  and  to  individuals. 

Yours,  &c. 

7-y^^  A  U  T  H  O  R. 

^■f«  ESSAY  infendjd  to  JJyew  that  Necessaries  are  the  b.-ft  Produdions 
of  Land,  and  the  Qesj  "Sikvlv.  of  Comnerce  ;  and  that  to  introduce  or 
extend  the  rat  ft  fig  Worms  and  Vine:,  for  making  Silk  and  Wine  jor  Sale, 
'-.v-juld  be  attended  with  Danger  to  the  Independency  and  Happincfi  oj  the 
People. 

THE  following  thoughts  have  occurred  on  the  prefent  Ipur  of  the 
defign  (anno  1769)  to  introduce  into  America  the  culture  of 
wine  and  hlk,  as  ftaple  commodities  for  exportation.  It  is  a  quefti- 
on  which  involves  in  it  the  future  hapinefs  of  America. 

Should  the  defign  i'ucceed,  thofe  articles  may  for  a  while  give  con- 
ftderable  profit  to  individuals  :  provided  the  hand  of  power  (anno 
1769)  fhallnot,  by  imports,  or  in  forae  other  way,  burden  it.     To- 
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bacco  and  other  articles  of  American  land-produce  are  already  heavi- 
ly charged  with  duties  in  England.  We  have  no  aflurance  that  wine 
and  lilk  would  not  be  burthened  ;  and  if  we  had,  it  might  be  a  quef- 
tion,  how  far  thofe  who  have  recently  committed  breaches  of  faith  a- 
gainil  America,  are  entitled  to  her  confidence,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great  importance  as  the  parting  with  what  is  eiiential  to  her  being. 

The  firft  eflential  in  life  is  bread.  Whenever  we  fhall  furrender 
that — throw  away  the  fickle  in  exchange  for  the  pruning  knife,  and 
filk-reel  for  the  making  of  wine  and  hlk  for  our  taik-mafters,  that 
they  may  more  readily  bedeck  and  befot  tht  mfelves,  and  in  the  end, 
through  our  pinching  wants,  which  muft  follow,  govern  us  with  a  bit 
of  bread,  then  may  they  tax  at  pleafure,  and  command  like  true  muffal- 
men.  We  fhould  have  but  little  of  fpirits  to  claiir.,  much  lels  to  fnp- 
port  conftitutional  rights,  and  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  for  us  to  talk 
of  them  as  if  we  were  meagre  Spanilh  or  Italian  wine-makers,  who 
■with  their  bunnel  and  hulks  of  grapes,  are  jult  enabled  to  drudge 
through  a  dark,  dull,  llavilh  life.  L  nfortunate  brethren,  who  have 
been  thus  deluded  and  debafed  by  the  arts  of  dcfpots  ! 

Being  from  fuch  a  furrender  reduced  to  want  bread,  how  could 
our  dejeded  minds  contradict  or  difobey  the  moft  opprefiive  mandates 
of  a  Grand  Vizier  ?  I  would  I'uppofe  that,  with  filk  and  wine,  we 
have,  like  the  poor  peafants  of  South  Europe,  made  feme  bread  : 
but  our  labour  and  attention  being  diverted  more  efpeclally  to  the 
purpofe  of  raifing  luxuries,  which  can  neither  fufficiently  feed  nor 
clothe  us,  we  have,  alas  !  only  aimed  at  afcanty  ftock  of  grain,  bare- 
ly for  our  refpettive  country-family  confumption,  and  falling  a  little 
ihort  in  that,  become  miferably  dependent  on  ftrangers  for  the  fitr- 
ptufage  of  their  naccljaries  of  life.*  Thei'e  we  are  to  purcliafe  with  our 
■wine  and  filk,  which  they  are  under  no  neceffity  of  buying,  or  they 
may  choofe  to  get  of  others,  when  fo  dJfpofed  by  ftarts  of  ill  humour 
towards  us  ;  whilft,  from  our  ilarving  condition,  we  arc  neceffitated 
not  only  toir^iy  their  bread,  and  give  their  price,  but  to  fell  our  arti- 
cles of  jlixury,  the  produdl  of  our  novel  employment,  to  them,  and 
only  to  them,  at  their  poor  offer,  when  they  may  be  pleafed  to  call  for 
them.  Our  people,  who  Ihall  then  refide  in  the  poor  remains  of  once 
fiourilhing  towns,  at  all  times,  and  thofe  in  the  country,  as  often  as 
accidents  Ihall  happen  to  their  fcanty  pitched  and  neglected  crops  of 
corn,  mud  gape  for  the  arrival  of  fnips  with  corn  from  abroad. f 

*  Italy  formerly  exported  corn  :  but  afterwards  became  dependant  on  other  countries  for 
its  daily  bread.  Tliis  is  afcribed,  by  the  Roman  authors,  to  a  negleSi  of  tillage.  Collumei. 

Prjef.  SujEton.  Auguft.  C.  42  &c. "  The  country  about  Voliflb,  in  the  ifland 

of  Chio  or  Sciros  in  the  Archipelago,  is  very  plcafant  fpacious  ^ml  fruitful :  the  in- 
habitants raife  5000  weight  of  filk  yearly;  itiith  tvhich  they  pay  their  tribute.  'Tis 
thought  they  iie  under  a  curfe  of  beings  ahuays  dejiitute  of  bread" .  Thev.  Trav.  to  Lev. 
— The  caufc  is  no  mure  than  the  natural  confequence  of  the  negleding  to  cultivate  a 
fruitful  coHntry,  for  raifinfc  the  gew-gaw^/,^.  Had  the  tribute  been  raifed  in  "wheaty 
attention  bcmg  thereby  drawn  efpeciaily  to  that  objedl,  the  curfe  of  wanting  bread 
would  never  have  fallen  on  them. 

f  "  We  can  have  no  wheat  fo  good  as  our  own,  altho'  as  good  may  be  fhipped  from 
abroad.  By  a  fea  carriage  it  is  liable  to  many  accidents.  Some  years  fince,  in  afcar- 
tity  in  Neiv  EngLnd,  wheat  was  imported  from  England  :  But  from  the  long  wcB.- 
ward  paffages  it  became  mufty,  call  dark,  and  did  net  anfwer.'  Dougl, 

Uni.'Asyl.  Fo/,  VL  No.  5.  S  s 
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View  the  Itatc  of  the  fuiithern  countries  of  Europe  :  all  Itah, 
Sp'ihi,  Fortr/gal,  gYc-Atj)s.rt  oi  France,  and  till  lately,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  became  the  firil:  objecl:  of  the  attention  of  her  govern- 
ment, the  whole  of  Fr.iucc,  cniploying  their  chief  attention  ami  la- 
bour, in  making  lilk  and.  wine  ;  and  although  they  are  fme  countries 
for  yielding  wheat,  and  fome  is  made  in  them,  yet  not  aiming  at 
tkat  ahiae  as  a  jiaple  of  commerce,  how  conftantly  are  they  in  want  of, 
and  how  dearly  do  they  pay  for  bread.  Like  the  country  of  Voliflb, 
they  lie  under  the  curfe  of  wanting  bread.* 

Ill  the  war  of  1744,  France,  in  a  current  ofalmofl:  uninterrupted 
vldories  and  contpiells,  whiUl  her  labour  and  attention  were  greatly 
engac;ed  by  wine  and  Jilk,  was  compelled  to  make  peace,  and  relin- 
L|i:iih  all  her  fine  profpechs,  merely  from  a  great  J'carcity  of  corn,  in 
that  kingdom  ;  when  her  enemies  had  only  the  barren  Ifland  of  Cape 
Breton,  to  deliver  up  in  exchange  ;  whereas  it  might  well  be  thought 
that  Madrafs  alone,  then  in  her  hands,  was  an  equivalent.  Lver 
lines  tiiat  fore-felt  fcarcity,  it  has  been  her  policy  to  encourage  the 
railing  corn,  preferably  to  all  other  produce.  Seeing  and  feeling, 
as  we  may  prefume,  that  however  great  or  flourifhing  they  may  be 
in  ether  refpccls,  bread  being  wauUng,  fubmllfion  vinji  follow.  This  is 
an  axiom  applicable  to  individuals  as  well  as  it  is  to  provinces  and 
nations. t 

A  celebrated  author  reckons  it  bad  policy  in  the  Engllfh  to  ob- 
fVrucl  the  ufe  of  French  wines  ;  and  would  :nco:irage  the  French  to 
tarn  their  labour  to  making  more,  by  the  free  ufe  of  them  in  England  : 
becaufe  ca.ch  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France  in  order  to  fup- 
sly  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requihte  for  the  French  to 
take  the  produce  of  an  Engliih.  acre  fown  in  wheat,  in  order  to  fub- 
h'l  themfeives  :  "  and  it  is  evident,  (he  adds)  that  we  have  thereby 
pot  the  command  of  the  better  commodity."  Apply  this  to  the  lure 
now  hung  out  to  America. f 

*  "  It  may  feem  aa  odd  pofition,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  poverty  of  the  cammon  pea- 
file  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  is,  in  fo;ne  meafure,  owing  to  the  fuperior  riches  of  the 
ioil  -and  happincf*  of  the  climate  ;  and  ytt  there  want  not  many  reafons  to  juftify 
this  paradox.  Tlie  jlnt  •vineyards  of  Champaig;n  and  Burgundy  are  cultivated  by 
ps.ifMts  ivho  ha-K  fcarce  bread.     But  the  farmers  and  graziers  are  in  better  circuniftances 

in  thofc:  countries". — Ha.  Eff "  Connefticut   is   valuable  for  grain   and  pafturc. 

Any  country  is  happy  where  the  meaner  people  s^rt  plentifully  and  ivhulefumely  fa!,  and 
warmly  and  decently  cloathed  :  thus  it  is  in  Connecticut.  "  Duugl. 

I  "  After  the  battle  of  Blenheim  the  French  army  v.'anted  larg;e  recruits;  and  there 
beinp:  -i.  great  fcarcity  of  bread  in  the  country,  the  French  king  ordered  his  public  {lores  of 
bread  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  The  foldiers  alone  were  wellf^d  out  of  them  ;  whilft 
the  country  people  were  ftarving,  which  occafioned  them,  through  neceffity,  to  flock 
to  the  army  and  enlift  in  crowds."  2  Ha.  Hus.  338.  Here  then,  we  liave  an  inftancc 
of  tlio  application  to  private,  as  the  text  is,  of  a  public  fubmijfzon  for  luant  of  bread, 
both  in  the  fame  country. 

t  HInt3  and  intimations  wer3  ttirown  out  from  England,  of  ji^reat  riches  to  the  A- 
mericans,  fliould  they  employ  their  attention  in  making  wine  and  filk.  Such  a  fpirit  at 
"^nmes  I.  attempted  to  infufe  in  the  minds  of  the  Knglifla  nation,  was  now  to  be 
oaa:;ht  by  the  Americans.  33ut  they  are  employments  equally  inconfiHent  with  the 
ae!)iu5of  t.his  people  as  uf  that;  and  it   is  hoped,  chat  nuthng  will   lead  this  manly 
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Why  would  our  countrymen,  on  the  other  fide  the  water,  (1769) 
<oax  us  to  drudge  in  articles  on  which  we  may  ftarve  ?  Have  we  any 
reafon  to  conclude,  efpecially  from  the  prefent  Afiatlc  temper  of 
their  rulers,  that  there  is  in  the  project  the  leaft  regard  to  our  Avel- 
fare  I  Rather  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  the  benevolent  motive  is  point- 
ed out  above  by  Mr.  Humd ;  when  what  he  would  that  England 
fliould  do  by  her  implacable  enemy  France,  that  Ihe  would  now  do 
by  us  ;  cajole  us  out  of  the  comvia-iid  of  th^  better  couiumdity,  7iecj(fcir}'  to 
6ur  exijlcnciy  and  make  It  requilite  for  us  to  take  the  produce  of  her 
acres  of  wheat  in  order  to  fublift  ourfelves.* 

He  further  fays,  "  there  are  many  edifts  of  the  French  king, 
prohibiting  the  planting  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  thofe  lately- 
planted  to  be  grubbed  up.  So  fenfible  are  they  of  the  fupevior  value 
of  corn  above  every  other  prodnfi."\ 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  I  am  fo  extravagant  as  to  contend  we  fliould  bs 
wholly  employed  in  raifing  corn,  and  nothing  elfe.     It  would   be  a 

people  into  fuch  dangerous  employments,  In  the  time  of  the  fiime  j^sotw,  the  filk 
produced  in  France  yielded  fuch  an  imraenfe  appan-nt  profit,  that  this  effeminate  kina; 
repeatedly  recommended  it  from  his  throne,  to  raife  fiik-worms  in  England.  But  the 
nation  was  too  wife  to  be  influenced  to  it  by  the  royal  recommendation,  although  it 
was,  perhaps,  more  *arneftly  prclfed  by  him  and  his  fervants  tlian  any  other  matter, 
even  by  the  Judges  on  the  circuits,  however  foreign  to  their  ofike  :  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  filk-worm  thriving  as  well  in  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
as  appeared  by  many  experiments,  befides  what  are  recorded  by  the  philolophical  fo- 
ciety  ,  in  their  tranfadions.  It  was  not  many  years,  ere  that  flattering  bufinefs  be- 
gan to  decline  in  France;  where  it  is  now  quite  trifling,  compared  with  its  then  vaft 
extent  :  For  "  the  profit  being  little  elfe  than  apparent,  vid^s  not  reahzed"  Why  did  En- 
gland reje<9:  the  royal  fcheme  for  making  her  rich  ?  Bccaufe  it  was  againft  the  genius 
of  a  free  and  manly  people  :  an  employment  fitted  only  to  an  effeminate,  poor-fpirit- 
ed  people.  In  all  the  world,  the  making  of  filk  flourifhes  the  moll  among  the  people 
•who  are  in  a  ftate  of  miferable  opprelfion  or  flavery.  The  very  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment tends  to  enervate  that  hardincfs  and  vigour  which  is  the  general  effedt  of 
manly  labour  or  employment,  and  to  effemiHate  the  nation  which  unhappily  fl;umblcs 
on  it. 

*  If  from  their  numerous  unemployed  people  of  wealth,  and  their  many  pauper?, 
Sogcther  with  an  aftonifliing  number  of  manufadturers,  feamen,  &c.  confumers  of 
bread  amongll  them  fhould  be  in  too  great  proportion  to  their  corn-raifers,  for  thofe 
to  fupply  them  and  us  alfo  with  wheat  produced  in  England,  yet  the  fiibjecfling  us 
to  a  dependence  on  them  for  bread,  would  be  anfwered  by  foreign  wheat  purchafed 
and  fent  to  us  in  their  own  ftiips.  They  have  been  ufed  to  buy  of  us  to  li;nd  to  fo- 
reigners, or  to  fupply  deficiencies  at  home  (for  they  annually  import  on  a  medium,  a- 
bovc  250  fliip-loads  of  corn  more  than  they  export  )  They  are  not  to  be  debarred 
by  the  price    to   be  given  for  a  fupply  to  us,  whilft   we  mujl  buy  of  them  at  any 


•f  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Hume  elfewhere  obferves,  "  a  country  whofe  foil  and  cJ/mate 
arc  fitted  for  vines,  will  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  confidcred,  (he  adds,)  that  the  people  cannot  the  upon  their  vines.  Their 
fubfif.ence  muft  be  brought  from  other  places,  and  confequently  he  fomewhat  precarious, 
as  being  dependant  on  thofe  places."  Dodor  Prieilly  feems  to  think,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  is  the  moft  favourable  to  population,  as  it  employs  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes  :  And  it  is  faid,  that  more 
men,  ftill,may  fubfift  on  potatoes.  Both  rice  ^^nd  potatoes  give  bread  to  the  numbers  of 
people  employed  in  producing  thofe  articles.  But  whilft  rice  i-3  an  excellenty?^?/^/^  for 
exportation,  pct^loei  are  unlikely  to  anfwer  that  purpof(;. 
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defign  too  unnatural  for  any  le^iflative  authority  to  enforce.  My 
meaning  is,  that  we  drop  not,  nor  cvcii  relax  frovi  the  jlaff  of  ife  :  that 
■we  fo  fur  attend  to  raifing  within  ourfelves,  a  plenty  of  heart-chear- 
ing  fabliftcnce,  as  to  make  luxuries  and  delicacies  fubfcrvient  to  it  ; 
and  not  that  anv  of  the  necijfaries,  our  iirft  care,  fhould  depend  on 
ihcm.  In  choofing  the  "  better  co?nmoditi:s"  fr  jlaplcs  of  trade,  a  fure 
game  is  played  :  \Ve  have  a  moral  certainty  of  our  real  wants  be- 
ing ever  fapplicd.  by  aiming  to  raife  all  we  can  of  them  ;  and  gene- 
rally, if  not  at  all  times,  tiiere  will  be  3.  f;irp!tijage  oj  thofe  neajjaries  to 
exchange  ivith  others  for  their  dii/cacies  and  litxuries,  whereby  our  imagin- 
ary or  artificial  wants  would  alfo  be  gratified.  Nor  am  I  indifferent 
to  a  glafs  of  good  wine.  I  admire  and  am  feldom  without  it :  But  it  is 
obtained  in  a  way  in  which  America  ought  only  to  get  it  ;  by  a  com- 
merce and  exchange  of  a  furpliifuge  oj  necefuries  for  that  delicious 
juice.* 

Should  I  ever  be  without  fuch  furplufage,  which  has  not  yet  been 
the  cafe,  for  my  farm  yields  abundant  corn,  I  Ihall  then  only  mifs  of, 
for  a  while,  what  I  can  always  do  without.  Nor  yet  are  my  objec- 
tions carried  fo  far,  but  that  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity, may  make  wine  for  their  amufemeut  or  for  family  u'e,  and  even 
Ihould  the  humour  fo  run,  for  general  internal  confumption,  though 
it  were  better  nt)t  carried  fo  far  as  this,  left  we  fhould  reach  to  ex- 
ponation 

The  queftion  has  been  repeatedly  alked  ;  ^'  would  you  have  every 
body  raife  grain  .■"'  1  have  declared  it  cannot  be  :  a  law  to  that 
purpofe  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  inconhftent  with  the  various  difpo- 
fitions  and  humours  of  man.  And  yet  too  much  cannot  be  railed. 
Mountains  of  grain  would  hivtte  a  market.  Hufbandmen  will  in  thofe 
matters  ever  choofe  for  themfelves.  All  that  I  fay  is,  let  notour 
lep-iilators,  or  men  of  influence,  niiflead  the  people  by  encouragements 
of  an\  fort  to  labour  in  making,  for  the  principal  commodities,  arti- 
cles of  luxury  ;  but  rather  difiuade  them  from  it  :  and  let  the  fat  far- 
mer be  on  his  guard,  nor  part  with  his  ftaif.  ''  the  better  commodi- 
ty," for  vines  and  worms  j-. 

*  "  Tt  is  exportation  which  enriches  a  nation  :  and  the  exportation  of  necejfaries  is 
preferable  10  dil  other  " — "Theic  can  be  no  famine  in  the  country  which  raifescorn  for 
fui)p'iying  ether  countries.  Famines  were  not  unfrcc^uent  in  England,  previous  to  her 
cxpi;rtlnij  corn." 

■j-  It  is  not  thirty  years  fince  wheat  firft  became  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation 
m  M^a-ylaiid ;  nor  twenty  years  fince  Virginia  firll  attended  to  it.  Its  progrefs  was 
from  the  northward.  Bi-fore  thofe  times,  adls  of  the  legiflators  were  not  unfrequent 
for  prohibiting  exportation  of  Indian  corn,  from  a  fcarclty  of  it  at  times  to  anfvver  the 
v.^ants  of  the  country;  and  fo  inconfiderable  was  the  quantity  of  wheat,  and  it  wasfoun- 
ufual  to  export  it,  tliat  the  prohibitory  laws  chiefly  aifedhcd  Indian  corn,  fcarcely  ever 
touching  wheat,  as  being  no  objedl.  The  people  of  thofe  countries  were  poor  and 
fpiritlcfs  to  wh.it  they  now  are,  (1769).  Tobacco  and  Indian  corn  eiigrofTed  the 
whole  of  the  attentions  cf  the  planters  ;  who  conftantly  aimed  at  making  all  they  - 
colild  of  thofe  two  articles.  All  manure  was  applied  to  their  tobacco  ground  ;  not 
a  fcrap  for  grafs  or  grain.  Their  cattle  indeed  were  numerous;  hut,  being  ufually 
hide-bound  for  want  of  food,  they  made  not  much  dung.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
they  wiii'i  ript  to  loofe  their  cud;  it  was  called  "  a  bad  diforder,"  they  could  not  eat; 
for  want  of  food,    many  died.     Even  Indian  corn  was  of  but  fecondary  coiilidcratioji 
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It  is  faid,  filk  would  be  moftly  women's  work.  Be  it  fo  :  but  if 
our  wives  and  daughters  were  to  raife  as  much  Hlk  as  would  pur- 
chafe  a  plenty  of  cloathing  and  food,  the  men  in  general,  after  a 
while,  would  undoubtedly  become  idle,  and  indifferent  to  other  pro- 
duce. Our  lands  would  be  but  little,  if  at  all  cultivated  or  improv- 
ed, and  the  women  performing,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  buhnefs  of 
raifing  worms  and  iilk,  would  become  equally  lazy  and  worthlefs  for 
the  reft  of  the  year.  By  degrees,  both  the  men  and  the  women 
would  be  ignorant  of  hufbandry  and  houfev/ifery.  Nor  could  the  filk 
more  readily  purchafe  neceflaries,  and  all  that  we  fliould  want,  than 
money  would.  Suppofe  then  a  bank  of  guineas  open  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  with  which  they  fhould  buy  Avhat  at  prefent  they 
labour  in  the  fields  to  acquire  ;  can  any  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  the 
wretchednefs  and  dependency  in  which  a  country  of  people,  fo  cir- 
curnftanccd,  would  prefently  be  plunged  !  How  totally  ignorant,  the 
next  generation,  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  "  The 
riches  and  fafety  of  a  country  confift  not  alone  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  of  thofe  luiU-anployed."  Look  to  Spain,  to  new 
Spain  and  its  rich  mines  :  fee  the  crawling,  ignorant  Spaniard  !  our 
opprefled,  neceffitous,  and  unhappy  neighbours  ! 

It  is  probable  that,  in  another  century,  filk,  with  other  fine  m.ate- 
rials  and  manufacl;ured  goods,  will  be  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
mountains,  far  from  navigation,  and  not  bulky,  cheap  and  heavy  arti- 
cles, bccaufe  of  a  long  land  carriage;  whilft  heavy,  grofs,    and  cheap 

to  tobacco.  The  planters  aimed  to  raife  but  little,  or  no  more  than  what  might  fufiice 
themfelves,  their  negroes,  and  their  live  Ilock  :  more  would  interfere  with  their  ftroke 
at  tobacco.  So  would  wheat  interfere  with  wine,  and  wine  with  whea:.  What  of  In- 
dian corn  they  had  to  fparc,  it  wasbut  fometimes,  and  feldom  much,  was  purchafed 
with  a  little  rum  ;  the  tobacco  by  Englilh  or  Scotch  flores  of  drygoods  ;  or  it  was 
{hipped  in  dribblets  to  London  on  coniignment,  the  planters  receiving  returns,  ac- 
cording to  the  cunning  of  their  fa;'ors  there.  But  fo  much  was  fold  m  the  country 
to  thofe  flores,  or  rather  bartered  for  family  neceffancs,  and  too  often  for  luxuries,  that 
many  planters  at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own,  except 
their  lands  and  utenfils  of  huibandry,  and  not  always  thefe.     Tliey  were,  truly,  delv- 

ers,  planters  for  Britain  ;  always  in  debt,  year  over  year, begging  indulgence, — 

cringing  for  more  credit,  and  hurabhng  themfelves  before  foreiijn  fadlors  and  their 
boys  ;  who,  being  birds  of  paffagCjhad  no  feelings  for  the  inttrefls  of  the  country  ; 
— they  rather  poifoned  the  minds  of  the  planters,  from  behind  their  counters,  with 
principles  and  opinions  inimical  to  American  rights,and  the  planters'  own  interefls,  in 
favour  of  that  people — that  parliament,  which  were  to  fecond  the  views  of  thofe  fac- 
tors and  of  the  Britifh  mercliants,  as  often  as  thty  fhould  call  for  aid,  to  facilitate  their 
defigned  advantages  over  the  planters — "  our  planters"  as  they  were  wort  to  call  the 
Americans.  It  was  a  flriking  inilance  of  wheat  being  the  better  commodity,  that  as 
the  cultivation  of  it  advanced  amongil  us,  the  demand,  and  of  courfe  the  price,  in- 
creafed.  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  whilll,  by  the  introdudion  of  the  culture  of 
wheat,  as  a  great  article  of  exportation,  the  people  of  the  upper  couBties,  and  of  the 
eaftern  fiiore  of  Maryland,  were  enjoying  plenty  and  a  chearful  independency,  being 
emancipated  from  the  tobacco  ftores,  thofe  of  the  lower  counties  who  were  tobacco- 
planters  flill  continued  for  years  cringing  mortgagers  to  the  Britifh  merchants.  Thus, 
as  the  pricftice  of  wheat-raiung  travelled  fouthward,  the  people  became  daily  more 
improved  in  their  fentiments,  their  manners  and  their  independency.  Between  tobac- 
co and  hemp  how  great  this  contrail:  1  tobacco  a  luxury  ;  hemp,  a  i.ecefary  in  univer- 
sal demand  !  It  is  in  this,  and  in  every  feide  the  jdanter  and- politician  can  confider  it, 
•"  the  better  commodity  ;" — for  private  and  for  public  advantage  ! 
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articles,  will  De  from  tlie  parts  of  the  country  convenient  to  na- 
vigation. Grain  is  too  heavy  for  its  price,  to  bear  a  coftly, 
diltant  land  carriage.  Let  us  then,  for  as  yet  we  have  little  elfe 
improved  than  the  maritime  country,  retain  our  bulky  produce  of 
neceilarics  for  the  llaplc  of  commerce.  The  more  bulky,  the  better 
for  the  country  exporting  it;  bccaufe  it  employs  more  ihips,  and  a 
more  manly  labour,  vv  heat  is  therefore  better  than  filk,  as  well  as 
for  the  before  mentioned  reafons  ;  tobacco,  although  a  luxury,  is 
better  than  the  luxury  furr  ;  rice  better  than  indigo. 

Periiaps  the  chief  export  produce  of  the  maritime  country  between 
Connecticut  and  James  river,  will  be  wheat  and  flour  ;  of  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  rice  ;  North  Carolina,  naval  ftores  ; 
Maiia-onufetts  and  other  parts  of  iew-England,  fifii,  cattle,  and  hor- 
fes  ;  the  Miliiifippi,  lumber,  iron,  and  hemp,  in  fliips  built  there,  and 
generally  fold  in  foreign  countries. 

As  to  fjccefs  in  the  prefent  defign  of  raifing  filk,  I  hope  it  will  fail 
in  Pennlylvania  as  in  Carolina,  notwithftanding  the  induftry  nfed  to 
introduce  the  country  people  to  lend  their  attention  to  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Carolinas  engaged  heartily  in  it,  for  enriching  themfclves 
in  a  hurry,  by  makingit  for  fale  ;  but  in  fourteen  years  of  the  career, 
they  exported  only  251  pounds  of  raw  filk  ;  and  in  the  f  metime,  i  742 
to  I  755,  incialive,  imported  the  extravagant  quantity  of  267S1  pounds, 
wrought  for  apparel ;  and  nearly  as  much  more  mixt  with  worlled 
&c.  This  i  take  from  a  ftate  of  Carolina,  publiflied  in  London,  in 
I  761,  which  feenis  to  be  from  the  minutes  of  a  governor  of  that  coun- 
try. He  makes  thi^  refleftion  :  "  I  cannot  help  exprening  my  fur- 
prife  and  concern,  to  find  that  there  are  annually  imported  into  this 
province,  confiderable  quantities  of  Flander's  lace,  the  fineft  Dutch 
linens,  and  ir'rench  cambricks,  filk,  gold  and  filver  lace,  &:c.  by 
which  means  we  are  kept  in  low  circuniltances  ;  and  though  it  may- 
have  the  appearance  of  being  beneficial  to  commerce  for  the  prefent, 
yet  it  retards  our  increafe  both  in  people  and  in  wealth.*  I  have 
therefore,  always  endeavoured  to  correct  and  reftrain  the  vices  of 
extravagance  and  luxury,  by  my  own  example  ;  and  by  my  advice, 
to  inculcate  the  neceflity  of  diligence,  induftry,  and  frugality  :  Tell- 
ing the  people  that  by  purfuing  thefe  maxims,  the  Dutch  from  low 
beginnings,  became  mighty  ftatcs ;  and  by  contrary  meafures  anci- 
ent Pvome   fell  into  infignificance." 

It  is  faid,  in  all  countries  there  are  fpots  of  land  too  poor  for  any 
•other  cultivation  than  of  the  vine.f  I  can  only  declare,  that  I  know 
of  no  fuch  foil  in  our  America.  I  believe,  there  is  no  foil  fuitable  to 
the  vine  that  will  not  produce  fome  other  more  neccflary  plant.     You 

*  Along  with  hulyfi-ry,  we  may  juftly  reckon  frugality  to  be  a  means  of  making  a 
nation  populous,  When  people  have  acquired  a  tafte  for  expenfive  living,  they  will 
not  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a  family,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortune  fufficient 
to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a  genteel  manner.  While  this  is  the  cafe  with  only 
a  few,  the  evil  is  inconfidcrahle  :  But  the  fame  tafte,  for  expenfive  living,  will  natu- 
rally ipread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and  produce  a  general  difincllnatiou 
to  matrimony.     Prieft.  Led.  Hill.  394. 

f  Land  naturally  po()r,batmade  fruitful  by  manure  and  tillage,  is  nieant. 
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hear  of  countries  rocky  and  poor,  which  yield  delicious  wine.  They 
are  wine  countries;  made  fo  by  defpotic  influence.  'I  he  employ- 
ment is  rivetted  on  the  bacics  of  the  miferable  inhabitants. — ihcj  -iva/it 
bread.  There  are  other  countries  equally  portioned  with  rocks  and 
poverty  of  foil^  in  as  good  climates,  l  hofe  yield  no  delicious  wine — no 
wine  at  all ;  or  none  for  exportation :  but  they  give  the  neceflaries  of 
life  in  fome  quantity  :  they  have  bread',  and  enjoy  fome  freedom — Con- 
folation  at  leall.  The  truth  iS;,where,  of  lands  poor  and  rocky,  \ou  can- 
not cultivate  above  one  acre;  of  better,  clear  of  rocks^you  can  cultivate 
an  hundred  acres.  In  thefe  you  fow  grain  ;  in  the  other  you  are 
confined  from  fowing  enough  to  yield  a  fufficiency  of  corn,  tor  even 
your  little  family's  fupport.  You  then  look  for  a  plant  which  will 
yield  much  of  fomething  from  little  land.  This  loniethiHg  in  your 
country  has  hitherto  been  the  grape.  But  the  vine,  efpecially  in 
poor  foil,  requires  manure  ;  it  anfwers  not  without  it :  and  your  a- 
cre  in  vines  requires  as  much  labour  and  attention  as  the  hundred  a- 
cres  in  corn.  If  poor  land  is  the  beft  for  grapes,  it  is  fo  only  with 
the  addition  of  a  good  manure  and  the  higheft  cultivation.  IVianure 
and  cultivate  poor  ground  equally  well,  and  look  for  a  plant  of  more 
neceflary  ufe  ;  fuppofe  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c. 

But  why  hazard  the  happinefs  and  independency  of  the  country  by 
introducing  the  vine  culture,  in  order,  niggardly,  to  difturb  the  re- 
pofe  of  a  few  acres  of  poor  land,  when  a  vail  continent  teems  with 
better  !  Thoufands,  millions  of  poor  land,  lie  uncultivated  in  the  belt 
countries  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  world.  In  the  lefs  free  and  hap- 
py countries,  even  of  polifhed  Europe,  millions  of  acres  of  good  lantl, 
very  improveable,  are  equally  neglefted.  If  dill,  you  are  determin- 
ed to  cultivate  the  grape  for  making  wine,  you  will  cliooie  the  foil 
beft  adapted  to  it.     If  poor  land  is  the  belt,  then   cultivate  it.     But 

why  wine  ? — You  want  to   be  doing: — Uo  then   to  better   lands, 

there  feek  the  ''  hstter  com7nodity  " — in  the  better  erniAoyment  !  and  take 
example  by  the  fufFerings  of  a  great  nation  !*  Your  tafte  teazes  you 
to  attempt  the  making  wine  : — indulge  it  !  Bat  as  you  will  anIV/er 
it  to  the  neceflitous  hufbandman,  hereafter,  lead  not  one  mortal  to 
delve  in  an  employment  only  tending  to  bronze  the  voluptuous,  at  fo 
great  a  hazard.  Rather  encourage  your  neighbours  to  avoid  your 
tafte,  and  be  happy  at  home,  amidft  a  'Aplenty  of  wholfome  food  and 
decent  cloathing,"  with  their  placid  wives  and  rofy  children  ;  man- 
iifacluring  family  neceflaries, j-  v»^ithin  themfeives,  and  fparing  to 
foreign  countries  the  furplufage  of  their  grain,  their  wool  and  their 
hsm^  ; — bs^l  comviodltUs  !^-effe?iiials  oj  domejlick  and  national  felicity  ! 

C  R  E  S  I  N  U   S. 
*  France.  See  before. 

\  A  great  deal  might  be  faid  of  American  manufadured  goods,  for  falc  and  export- 
ation :  but  this  is  beyond  the  deCgn  of  the  prefent  treatife-  For  the  prefent,  it  is  only 
wiflied  that  they  may  in  the  firft  place  he  of  things  the  mojl generally  vjeful  and  necejfary. 
Amis  and  ammunition  are  certainly  effcntial  for  national  defence,  againll  ibrj  rize  and 
force  from  enemies  abroad,  and  in  fecuiing  to  us  ail  die  neceflaries  and  conJorts  before 
fpoktn  of;  thercfure,  and  that  we  may  abound  in  ihem,  and  be  prompt  in  defence  of 
our  comraon  country,  Itt  Us  give  a  bounty  or  other  encouragements  on  e>.portaficn  of 
thofe  articles  made  within  the  fiates  of  America,  until  they  Ihali  become  common 
article*  of  exportation. 
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The  Prudent  Woman,  or  the  Hijiory  of  El  v  1  r  a. 

BU  T  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  breath  departed  from  her  mortal 
frame^  and  r>lvira  became  an  inanimate  piece  of  clay.  Her 
ciuldren  weep  around  her  body,  and  her  hufband  exprefles  that  fenfi- 
bility,  which  has  ever  characterized  his  life.  Her  relatives  will  la- 
ment her  deceafe,  and  humanity  will  long  remember  her  virtues. 
Let  me  expaain,  and  endeavour  juftly  to  applaud  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  -iilvira.  bhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  oppofed  the  tor- 
rent of  adverfuy,  with  induitry  and  fortitude.  He  ftruggled  for  his 
family  with  fuccefs,  and  experienced  from  them  in  his  age  that  affec- 
tion and  duty,  which  enable  us  to  endure  the  woes  of  age,  with  tran- 
quility and  refignation.  Often  did  he  fnatch  her,  with  parental  ar- 
dor, from  the  bofom  of  her  affedionate  mother,  and  as  often  was  fhe 
reconvevcd  to  that  fource  of  nourilhmcnt  and  comfort,  by  maternal 
foliciiude. 

As  Ihe  advanced  in  years,  her  education  was  attended  to  with  af- 
feilion,  under  the  guidance  ofreafon.  Every  degree  of  inftruftion 
was  bellowed  on  her,  which  the  country,  in  which  Ihe  was  born, 
could  aiford.  Poliefied  of  the  greateft  endowments,  her  mind  antici- 
pated the  leflens  of  her  teachers  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ihe  was 
acknowledged  to  be  both  beautiful  in  perfon,  and  accompliflied  in 
mind.  Pride  acknowledged  her  acquifitions,  and  even  envy  confefl- 
ed  the  graces  and  merits  of  r.lvira. 

But  at  this  period  her  trials  commenced.  In  the  fpace  of  three 
days  file  was  deprived  of  both  her  parents.  How  calamitous  was 
her  fituation  !  how  extreme  was  her  grief!  The  truly  hlial  heart  a- 
lone  can  entertain  an  adequate  idea  of  her  anguifh.  She  had  attend- 
ed them  with  folicitude,  during  their  ficknefs,  wept  over  their  cof- 
fins with  true  piety,  and  (lill  venerated  their  memory  with  the  moft 
ardent  affettion.  She  was  not  then  confcious,  that  the  public  office 
which  was  occupied  by  her  falher,  had  hitherto  adminilfered  fup- 
port  to  the  family.  Without  the  levity,  but  with  the  hopes, 
which  are  natural  to  youth,  fhe  had  looked  forward  to  com- 
petency, and  occalionally  to  alHuence.  From  the  bofom  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother,  {lie  had  imbibed  delicacy  ;  and  on  the  knee  of  her  fa- 
ther, file  had  been  taught  to  exult  in  a  profpeft  of  wealth. 

How  diftrefling,  for  a  period,  were  the  feelings  of  the  maiden  ! 
As  a  daughter  file  endured  extreme  anguifh  ;  and  found  herfclfex- 
pofed  to  all  tlie  diihculties  f  a  dependent  fituation.  No  relations 
proffered  afliltance  ;  and,  after  the  file  of  her  father's  effeds,  i^every 
dedudion  having  been  made  :  her  guardian  difcovered,  that  only  fif- 
ty pounds  remained,  l^e  gave  her  that  counfel  which  was  worthy 
of  the  office  he  Irad  undertaken,  and  received  her  into  his  houfe. 
So  fweet  was  the  dif^o'ition,  fo  mild  was  the  deportment  of  Elvira, 
that  flie  conciliated  the  etleeni  of  all  with  wnom  fhe  converfed.  She 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  naTuwnefs  of  her  circumltances  ;  and 
therefore  foLnJed  her  expectations  on  propriety  of  appearance,   do- 
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cility  of  mind,  and  reftitude  of  heart.  But  fliortly  fociety  was  de- 
prived of  the  amiable  confort  of  her  guardian.  In  her  flie  a  fecond 
time  loft  a  tender  mother. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  mournful  event  her  guardian  was  hurried 
out  of  exiftence  by  a  fever;  but  before  he  expired,  he  requefted  an 
interview.  She  attended  his  fummons.  After  a  fhort  converfatjou, 
he  fent  for  Hilario,  his  nephew.  As  they  fat  at  his  bed-fide,  he  thus 
addrefled  them.  "  But  a  few  days  ago  1  regularly  made  a  will^  which 
will  entitle  you  to  equal  fliares  of  my  property.  ]\:ay  that  property, 
in  this  inftance,  continue  undivided."  He  fcarcely  had  teafed  to 
fpeak,  before  he  expired.  His  meaning  was  underftood.  After  due 
refped  had  been  paid  to  his  memory,  Hilario  paid  his  addrefies  to  El- 
vira. She  was  far  from  being  infenfible  to  his  merit  ;  and,  mindful 
of  the  laft  admonition  of  her  guardian,  beftowed  her  heart  and  her 
hand  according  to  the  didatesof  prudence,  and  the  fentiments  of  love. 

She  continued  four  years  to  exhibit  an  illuftrious  example  of  conju-  ' 
gal  and  maternal  affeftion  ;  when  the  world  was  deprived  of  her 
virtues.  Yet  her  memory  muft  be  ever  revered,  efpecially  when  we 
recoiled,  that  ihe  was  not  abject  in  adverfity,  nor  infolent  in  profpe- 
rity  ;  and  that  flie,  in  the  moil  exemplary  manner,  difcharged  the  du- 
ties of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  chriftian. 

S     T. 
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THE  editor  of  this  ufeful  publication  is  Marfhal  for  the  diftrid  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  has  lately  been  engaged  in  taking  a  cenfus 
of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  to  doubt,  either 
with  refped  to  the  completenefs,  or  the  accuracy  of  his  Diredory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  with  encouragement,  fufficient  to 
enable  him  to  furnilh  new  editions  of  the  work  at  fhort  periods  ;  he 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  fuch  corredions  and  ad- 
ditions, as  the  frequent  removal  and  rapid  increafe  of  the  inhabitants 
may  render  neceflary. 

The  following  accurate  information  fefpeding  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, will,  doubtlefs,  be  very  acceptable  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  feen  this  Diredory. 
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Tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  feat  of  goreni- 
nicnt  of  the  united  ftates  of  North  America,  lies  in  lat,  39°  56'  north,  and  long. 
75°  wcU  from  the  meridian  of  Lontion,  upon  the  vveftern  bank  of  the  river  Deh- 
vare,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  about  one  Iiundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  tbe  coiirfe  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  about  fifty-live 
r-.ilesfroni  the  fca,  m  a  outh-eaftward  diredion  I'he  Delaware  is  navigable  from 
the  fea  to  tlie  falls  of  Frenton,  about  thirty  miles  abwve  the  city,  by  veffels  of  confi- 
dcrahlc  burthen  ;  and  by  boats  oftv\  enty  and  thirty  tons,  and  by  large  rafts  in  thu 
time  of  fri  ihe^,  near  two  hundred  miles  into  the  flate  of  New-York 

It  was  !a:d  out  by  William  Penn,  the  firfl  proprietary  and  founder  of  the  province, 
in  the  year  1683,  and  fettled  by  a  colony  from  England,  -which  arrived  in  that  and 
the  preceding  years,  and  was  increafed  by  a  conllant  and  regular  influx  of  foreign- 
ers, to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  lefs  than  a  century,  and  within  the  life  time  of  the 
iirft  pcrfon  born  within  it  of  European  parents,  it  was  computed  to  contain  6,00O 
houfcs  and  40,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  fuburbs. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquarc,  about  one  mile  north  and  fouth, 
and  tw©  miies  eaft  and  well-,  lying  in  the  narrowed  f  art  of  the  iftmus  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  five  miles  in  a  right  line  above  their  conflu- 
ence. The  plane  is  fo  nearly  level,  except  upon  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  that  art 
and  labour  were  neceffary  to  dig  common  fewers  and  water  courfes  in  many  places  to 
drain  the  flreets.  In  the  beginning  of  this  fettlemcnt  it  was  expeded,  that  the  fronts 
on  both  rivers  would  be  firft  imprcved  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and  navigation, 
and  that  the  buildings  would  etend  gradually  in  the  rear  of  each,  until  they  would 
mset  and  form  one  town  extending  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  experience  foon  convinced 
the  lettlers  that  the  Delaware  front  was  alone  luflitient  for  quays  and  landing  places, 
and  that  the  Schuylkill  lay  at  too  crcat  a  diftance  to  form  part  of  the  town  on  its 
banks  ;  whence  it  followed  that  the  town  increafed  northward  andfouthward  of  the 
original  plot,  upon  the  Delaware  front,  and  now  occupies  a  fpace  near  three  miles  in 
length,  north  and  fouth,  while  the  buildings  in  the  middle  where  they  are  moft  ex- 
tended, do  not  reach  a  mile  from  the  Delaware. 

The  city  has  been  twice  incorporated,  and  the  limits  thereof  reftrained  to  the  ob- 
long, originally  laid  out  by  William  Pcnn,  without  including  the  northern  or  A^uthern 
fuburbs.  This  plot  is  inttrfeifted  by  a  number  of  ftreets  at  righ'  angles  with  each  o- 
ther,  nine  of  which  run  eaft  and  weft  from  Delaware  to  Sckuylkill,  and  twenty-three 
Jiorth  and  fouth,  crofi>ng  the  firft  at  right  angles,  forming  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  fquares  of  lots  for  buildings.  The  ftreets  running  eaft  and  weft  are  named  (ex- 
cept High  ftrect  near  the  middle  of  the  city)  from  the  trees  found  in  the  country  up- 
on tht- arrival  of  the  colony;  Vine,  Saffafras,  Mulberry,  High,  Chefnut,  Walnut, 
Spruce,  Pine  and  Cedar  ftreets,  and  thofe  running  north  and  fouth,  from  their  nu- 
meral order,  Front,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  &c.  to  Broad  ftreet,  which  is  midway 
between  the  two  fivers. 

Of  thefei.  High  i^reet  is  lOO  feet.  Broad  ftreet  1 13,  Mulberry  60,  and  all  the  others 
t;o  feet  vi-ide.  Within  the  improved  parts  of  the  city  iliey  arc  paved,  in  the  mid- 
dl:  wilh  pebble  ftones,  for  carts  and  carriages,  which  ufuaily  contains  three  fifths  of 
the  whole  breadth,  and  on  each  fide  with  bricks  for  foot  pafi'Dngers;  between  the  brick 
and  ftone  pavements,  arc  gutters,  paved  with  brick  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the 
foot-v.'ays  are  defended  from  the  apjiroach  of  carriages,  by  rows  of  pofts  placed  ■with- 
out the  gutters,  at  the  diltance  of  10  or  12  feet  from  each  otlier. 

Be  fides  the  forementioncd  main  ftreets,  there  arc  many  others  not  originally  laid 
<lov.'n  in  the  plot,  the  moft  public  of  which  are  Water  ftreet  and  Dock  ftrect.  Wa- 
ter ftrtct  is  30  feet  wide,  running  below  the  hank,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40  feet 
eaU\Tard  from  and  pa»'ailel  to  front  ftreet,  extending  from  the  north  line  of  the  city 
fouth-ward  to  the  bridge  over  the  dock,  which  was  formerly  a  draw-bridge,  and  re- 
tains that  name  in  common  ufe,  although  it  was  converted  into  a  ftone  arch  above 
thirty  years  fince  ;  ffom  the  bridge  it  is  40  feet  wide  in  a  right  line  to  Pine  ftreet, 
and  leaves  a  row  of  houfes  without  yards,  on  the  hank.  In  its  whole  length,  between 
it  and  Front  ftreet  ;  fouthward  of  Pine  ftreet  there  is  an  offset  of  about  80  feet  eaft- 
ward,  and  the  ftreet  from  thence  to  Cedar  ftreet  is  45  feet  wide  and  called  Penn  ftreet. 
This  ftreet,  in  the  original[plan,was  intended  only  for  a  cart-way  to  accomnioditc  the 
■wharves  and  ftores  to  be  ereiitcd  under  the  bank,  and  not  to  rife  more  than  four  feet 
above  it,  fo  as  to  leave  the  river  opea  to  the  view  from  the  Weft  fide  of  Front  ftreet ; 
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tut  the  inhabitants  were  foon  convinced  that  the  ground  on  both  ftreets  was  too  va- 
luable to  be  kept  unimproved,  in  any  degree,  merely  for  the  fake  of  a  profpeA,  and 
it  is  now  clofely  buih  with  lofry  houfes  (except  a  very  few  vacancies  here  and  there) 
throughout  the  whole  front  on  both  fides,  and  comniodious  wharves  are  extended  in- 
to the  river,  at  which  the  iargeft  fhips  that  ufe  the  port,  can  lie  in  fafety  to  difcharge 
and  receive  their  cargoes,  and  are  defended  from  the  ice  in  winder  by  the  piers,  made 
of  logs,  extending  into  tiie  river,  funk  with  llone,  and  filled  with  earth,  fo  as  to  be  e- 
qually  firm  with  the  main  land. 

Dock  ftreet  is  the  only  crooked  ftreet  in  the  city ;  beginning  at  the  bridge  in  Front 
ftreet  and  extending  north-wtfiward  in  a  ferpentinc  track,  through  two  fquure-,  a- 
crofs  Second  and  Walnut  ftreets,  and  terminates  at  I'hird  Itreet ;  another  branch  of 
it  extends  fouth-weflward  acrofs  Spruce  ftreet,  and  terminates  at  Second  ftreet.  I'hc 
ground  occupied  by  this  ftreet,  and  by  an  open  fpace  between  it  and  Spruce  ftreet,  be- 
low the  bridge,  was  formerly  a  fwamp,  and  was  given  by  William  Penn  to  the 
corporation  for  the  ufe  of  the  city  ;  it  was  intended  as  a  pl;^ce  to  dig  a  bafon  and 
docks  to  flicker  thefhipping,but  experience  proved  that  fhips  could  be  defended  from 
the  ice  by  the  piers  extended  into  the  river,  and  that  the  dock  could  not  he  kept  clean 
but  at  an  expence  far  beyond  its  utility,  wi.erefore  it  was  neglected  till  it  became  a. 
nuifauce  offenfive  to  the  fmeli  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was, 
by  a>5l  of  Afl'embly,  ordered  to  be  arched  over  and  covered  with  earth,  whereby  the 
city  has  acqun-ed  a  beautiful  ftreet  mere  than  loo  feet  in  breadth  towards  the  water, 
and  not  lels  than  90  feet  in  tlie  narroweft  part. 

The  city  was  firft  incorporated  by  charter  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  in 
the  year  1701  :  before  that  period  it  was  called  the  town  of  Philadelphia.  By  this 
charter  William  Penn  nominated  he  fiift  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  commoa 
councilmen,  and  granted  them,  among  other  privileges  and  franchifes,  that  of  eleding 
others  to  fuppiy  vacancies,  and  even  to  increafe  their  own  number  at  pleafure  ;  the 
public  grounds  were  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  jf  Philadelphia,  but  the  commonalty  had  no  ftiare  in  the  government  or  ef- 
tate  of  the  city,  the  whole  body  being  felf-eledive,  and  not  accountable  to  the  citizens 
in  any  rcfpeift.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  charter  from 
the  wifdom  of  William  Penn,  did  not  tradition  inform  us,  that  among  the  firft  fet- 
tiers  were  a  confiderable  number  from  the  city  of  Briftol  in  England,  v^bofe  charter, 
granted  at  an  early  period  before  the  rights  of  the  commonalty  were  well  underftood^ 
had  been  familiarized  by  habit,  which  induced  them  to  requeft  a  fimilar  one;  a  copy 
of  the  Briftol  charter  was  accordingly  procured,  and  with  little  variations  adopted. 
It  was  not  long  however,  before  the  commonalty  began  to  be  diffatisfied  with  it,  and 
to  make  frequent  complaints  to  the  aiTembly,  of  the  abiifes  that  were  practifed  under 
it ;  many  of  which  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  houfe.  At  an  early  period  after 
the  charter,  the  legiflative  powers  of  this  corporation  were  very  limited,  they  could. 
not  levy  a  fhilling  by  taxes,  for  any  ufe  whatever,  and  could  employ  the  income  of  the 
city  eftates  only  for  the  ufe  and  embellifliment  of  the  city  ;  wherefore  we  fee  few 
monuments  raifed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  corporation.  Although  the  firft 
men  for  integrity  and  abilities  to  be  found  in  the  city,  were  elefled  into  the  office  of 
the  body  politic,  yet  fuch  is  the  nature  of  unlimited  power,  not  accountable  to  tha 
people,  that  it  will  divert  the  beft  men  from  purpofes,  which,  before  they  were  in- 
vefted  with  the  power,  they  would  have  highly  approved.  The  jealoufy  which  the 
citizens  entertained  of  the  corporation, pervaded  the  general  affembly  of  the  province, 
and  when  the  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the  city,  became  a  defirable  objedt,  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  would  not  entruft  the  corporation  alone,  with  the  pow- 
er of  raifing  or  expending  the  money  neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes  ;  they  could  not 
however  caft  fuch  a  refledlion  on  the  refpedlable  charaders  of  which  that  body  wa» 
compofed,  as  wholly  to  veft  thefe  powers  wkh  others  :  they  purfued  a  middle  line,^ 
and  conftituted  two  feparate  bodies  by  the  names  of  city  wardens  and  ftreet  commif-. 
fioners,  to  the  former  of  whom  the  lighting  and  watching,  and  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  paving  of  the  ftreets  was  committed;  the  mayor  or  recorder  and  four  of 
the  aldermen  concurring  with  each  body,  in  laying  the  taxes  and  prefcribing  the 
mode  of  expending  them ;  thus  the  city  legiflation  for  thefe  purpofes  became  com- 
pounded of  two  branches,  the  wardens  and  commifiioners  immediately  eleited  by  the. 
people,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  reprefentatives  in  afl'embly,  conftituted  the  demc-?. 
cratic,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ariftocratic  branch.    Thefe  bodies,  thus  com- 
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pounded,  conduifled  the  liufinefs  committed  to  them,  with  great  harmony,  nor  is 
there  the  leall  rccolieclinn  of  any  dif;igrecment  between  them  ;  the  taxes  were  laid 
with  equality,  collcded  with  moderarion,  and  expended  for  the  real  ufe  and  improve- 
ment of  the  city  :  one  complaint ,  only,  had  foundation,  which  arofe  from  the  nature 
rather  than  from  any  abufe  of  t!ic  powers  ;  the  number  of  wardens  aud  ftreet  com- 
miflioners,  was  fo  great,  as  at  very  moderate  wages,  to  render  thofe  boards  too  ex- 
penfive. 

For  the  honour  of  the  late  corporation,  it  ought  not  be  omitted,  that  the  mayor's 
court  was  always  tilled  with  an  able  lawyer  for  the  recorder,  another  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  criminal  offences ;  and  fuch  was  the  orderly  and  upright  adminiftration  of 
jullice  in  it,  that  no  court  in  the  province  or  perhaps  any  other  country  exceeded  it. 

The  prejudices  under  which  the  old  corporation  laboured,  from  its  original  confti- 
tution,  were  fo  ilrong,  that  upon  the  revolution,  the  general  alTembly  declared  by  an 
aifi:  pafled  during  their  firft  feilion,  "  That  the  powers  and  jurifdiiSlion  hitherto  ex- 
erciied  by  the  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  were  not 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  are,  therefore  became  null  and  void." 
Wherefore  by  that  and  feverai  fubfequent  acts,  the  powers  of  the  corporation  were 
difiributed  between  the  I'upreme  executive  council,  the  city  magiftrates,  and  the  war- 
dens and  ftreet  com.miffioners,  who  exercifed  them  from  the  year  1777,  to  1789. 
The  prejudices  which  had  no  foundation  as  againft  corporations  in  general,  but  only 
again'l  the  contlitution  of  the  late  corporation  of  the  city,  were  however  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  people  could  be  prevailed  on  to  fubmit  to  a  new  in- 
corporation of  the  city-  The  defects  in  the  adminillration  of  jullice  and  governing 
the  police  of  the  city  at  length  became  fo  glaring,  that  they  were  feen  by  all  claffss 
of  people,  and  their  minds  prepared  for  an  aCl  of  incorporation.  The  general  affem- 
bly,  in  the  winter  feflions  of  f  789,  favourin^:  the  wiihes  of  the  citizens,  pafled  an  aA 
intitled  an  ad  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  with  a  fupplemcnt  paffed 
in  1790,  conftitutes  the  prefent  city  charter.      By  thefe  acfts 

The  common  council  confifts  of  two  branches  :  fifteen  aldermen  are  chofen  by  the 
freeholders  to  continue  in  office  for  feven  years ;  they  chufe  a  recorder  from  the  citi- 
zens at  large  for  feven  years,  and  a  mayor  from  their  own  number  for  one  year. 
I'hirty  common  council  men  are  chofen  by  the  citizens  at  large,  entitled  to  vote  for 
reprefentatives  in  affembly,  to  continue  in  office  for  three  years;  thefe  were  intended 
to  form  a  balanced  government,  upon  the  principle,  that  the  choice  by  freeholders, 
and  for  a  longer  term,  would  produce  a  more  felecl  body  of  aldermen,  and  that  the 
citizens  at  large  would  chufe  charadters  fitter  to  reprefent  and  form  the  popular 
branch  of  city  government  Eight  aldermen  and  fixteen  common  council  men  form 
a  quorum  or  board,  to  tranfatSt  bufinefs,  at  which  the  mayor  or  recorder  prefides ; 
they  fit  and  deliberate  together,  but  no  aift  is  legal,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  aldermen, 
■3.  majority  of  the  common  council  men  prefent,  and  the  mayor  or  recorder  concur. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a  more  liberal  plan  of  city  government,  every 
clafs  of  citizens  have  an  opportunity  of  rcprefenting  and  being  reprefented.  The  bo- 
dy is  fufficicntly  numerous  to  contain  fome  of  every  defcription,  and  of  every  fj'ccies 
01  talents  and  information,  neceffary  fwr  deliberation  and  execution,  and  yet  not  fo 
large  as  to  be  encumbered  withr^its  own  weight ;  it  pofieiTes  the  powers  of  legiflation 
and  taxation  in  all  cafes  necelTary  for  the  well  governing  and  improving  the  city,  ex- 
cept in  contradidion  to  a^s  of  tlie  general  affembly  ;  and  from  the  many  improve- 
ments already  introduced,  there  is  rcafon  to  hope,  that  its  police  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  modern  city. 

A  city  court  is  held  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  four  times  a  year,  and 
holds  cngnifance  of  all  c/imes  and  mifdemeanors  committed  within  the  city. 

A  court  of  aldermen  having  cognii'ance  of  debts  above  forty  (hillings,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  pounds,  is  held  every  week  begining  on  Monday  morning,  and  fitting  by 
adjournments  until  the  bufinefs  of  the  week  is  finiflicd. 

Each  alderman  hasfeparate  cognlfance  of  debts  under  forty  fhillings. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  (including  the  di{lri<51:  of 
.Southwark  and  the  compaClly  built  part  of  the  Northern  liberties,  which  to  every 
purpofe  but  as  to  their  government,  are  cnnfidered  as  parts  of  the  city)  is  found  by 
the  late  cenfus  to  be  42,4.00,  and  the  number  of  houfes  6,651,  and  llores  or  work- 
fbops  415- 

The  houfes  for  public  worlbip  are  numerous,  the  principal  of  which  areas  follows ; 
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Of  the  church  of  Rome  thres,  of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  church  three,  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers  five,  of  the  Prefbyteriansof  different  feAs  fix,  of  the  Baptifts  one, 
of  the  German  Lutherans  two,  of  the  German  Calvinifts  one,  of  the  Moravians  one, 
of  the  Mcthodills  two,  of  the  Univerfalifts  one,  and  of  the  Hebrews  one 

The  city  is  provided  with  a  number  of  public  and  private  charitable  inftitutions  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  houfe  of  employment,  a  large  commodious  building, 
v/here  the  poor  of  the  city  and  fome  adjoining  townfliips,  are  fupported,  and  employ- 
ed in  coarfe  manufaftures  to  aid  in  defraying  their  expences,  under  the  care  of  the 
overfeers  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  who  are  a  corporate  body  created  for  this  purpofe, 
by  an  ad  of  alfembly,  with  power  to  lay  taxes  for  its  further  fupport  : 

The  Pennfylvania  hofpital,  an  inftitution  ereded  at  firft  partly  by  the  bounty  of 
the  legiflature,  and  partly  by  private  fubfcription  :  its  funds,  arifing  moflly  from,  the 
latter  fource,  are  confiderable,  and  are  under  the  care  of  twelve  managers,  chofen  an- 
nually by  contributors  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  or  more,  who  are  incorporated 
by  adl  of  aflembly.  In  this  houfe,  infane  perfons  and  the  friendlefs  fick  and  vvsund- 
cd,  are  taken  care  of  and  provided  with  every  neceffary  and  comfort  their  fituation 
requires,  and  are  attended  by  fix  of  the  ableft  phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  are  annu- 
ally chofen  by  the  managers,  and  who  chearfully  give  their  time  and  advice  to  the  pa- 
tients, for  whofe  ufe  a  well  furnifhtsd  Ihop  is  kept  in  the  houfe,  by  a  Ikilful  apotheca- 
ry, who  makes  up  the  medicines  prefcribed  : 

The  Quakers  alms  houfe  is  fupported  by  that  fociety  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  poor  ; 
it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  feparate  houfes  and  rooms,  for  families  or  fingle  per- 
fons who  have  fallen  into  decay  :  moft  of  them  contribute  by  their  induftry  towards 
their  own  fupport,  but  are  fupplied  with  whatever  their  induftry  falls  fhort  of  pro- 
curing, by  a  committee  of  the  fociety,  and  live  more  comfortably  than  many  who,  in 
full  health  and  unhurt  by  accident,  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence:  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable garden  belonging  to  this  houfe,  from  which  the  city  is  fupplied,  at  very 
moderate  prices,  with  every  kind  of  medicinal  herbs  common  to  the  climate  : 

A  houfe  founded  by  the  hts  Dr.  John  Kearfley  the  elder,for  the  fupport  of  twelve 
elderly  widows,  of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  communion,  in  which  a  number  of  per- 
fons of  that  defcription,  who  have  feen  better  days,  are  very  comfortably  and  decently 
provided  for  : 

The  difpenfary,  a  very  ufeful  inftitution,  fupported  by  voluntary  annual  fubfcrip- 
tions  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  twelve  mlanagers,  chofen  annually  by  the  fubfcribers, 
•who  choofe  phyficiass  and  furgeons  to  attend  the  fick  and  wounded  at  thtir  own 
houfes,  and  keep  a  large  apothecaries  ftiop  to  fupply  medicines  ;  tach  fubfcriber  pay- 
ing a  guinea  annually,  has  aright  to  recommend  two  poor  patients  at  a  time,  and,  to 
the  honour  of  the  faculty,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  poor  thus  recommended,  are  at- 
tended gratis,  with  equal  care  and  tendernefs  with  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  them, 
and  many  thoufands  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  inftitution,  v»ho  otherwife  would 
have  languiftied,  or  perhaps,  perilhed  for  want  of  medical  affiftance,  and  by  the  quack- 
ery of  pretenders  to  the  healing  art  : 

The  humane  fociety  for  recovering  perfons  fuppofcd  to  be  dead,  by  drowning,  ef- 
tablillied  upon  fimilar  principles  with  thofe  of  the  fame  name  in  moft  fea-ports  in 
Europe  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  twelve  managers,  annually  chofen  by  the  fubfcribers ; 
the  phyficians  afford  their  aid  to  this  inftitution  gratis,  a  number  of  thefe  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpofe  by  the  managers. 

Almoft  ever:  religious  fociety  has  a  fund  under  proper  diredion,  fome  of  which 
are  incorporated  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  their  clergy,  or  other 
diftrefied  members  of  their  communion. 

There  are  alfo  fociccies  formed  for  the  relief  of  particular  defcriptions  of  perfons, 
with  funds  raifed  by  fubfcriptions,orotherwife,for  the  purpofe,  fuch  as  the  fea-captains 
-fociety,  the  Delaware  pilots  fociety,  feparate  focieties  for  the  relief  and  affiftance  of 
emigrants,  and  other  diftreffed  perfons,  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
&c.  fome  of  which  are  incorporated,  fo  that  there  can  fcarce  happen  an  inftance  of  in- 
dividual diftrefs,  for  which  a  mode  of  advice,  affiftance,  or  relief  is  not  provided  with- 
out refort  to  public  begging. 

Seminaries  of  learning  are  cftablifhed  upon  the  moft  enlarged  and  li'ieral  principles, 
of  which  the  principal  are, 

The  univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  legiflature  of  the 
flate.     Profefforfhips  are  eftablifhed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  a  com- 
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plete  courfe  cf  education  may  be  purfued  here,  from  the  firfl  rudiments  of  literature, 
to  the  higheft  branches  oi  fcitiice. 

The  coilc-ge  and  academy  of  Phihdclphia.  f.vunded  by  charter,  between  30  and 
40  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  generous  fubftnjitions  of  liberal  minded  perfons  in 
England,  •■Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  many  of  the  late  colonies,  now 
imited  llatcs  nf  Aiiiurica.  ThoUj^h  tliis  inftitution  was  interrupted  in  its  progrefs 
for  ft  Vera!  ye:irs  durnij;  the  late  w;ir,  yet  being  re-eltablifhed  fince  the  peace,  it  ha^ 
rapidly  recovered  its  former  ftatc  of  profjicrity,  and  to  the  bench  of  profcflors  has 
lately  been  added  oin.  of  comnnai  and  Federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality,  though 
not  in  na:iie,  an  univerfity.  If  tiiefe  two  inftitutions  were  cpnl'oiiuAted,  and  the  learn- 
ed proftffors  properly  diiiributed  into  the  diiferent  chairs  of  iedturclliips,  Pcnnfylva- 
nia  might  boaft  of  a  leminary  of  learning  equal  to  moft  in  the  world. 

Almoll  every  religious  fociety  have  one  er  more  fchools  under  their  immediate 
diretftiwn,  for  the  education  of  their  own  youth  of  botii  fexes,  as  well  of  the  rich, 
■who  are  able  to  pay,  as  cf  thv  poor,  who  are  taught  and  provided  with  books 
and  l>ationary  gratis;  bcfides  which,  there  are  a  number  of  private  fcliools  un- 
der the  dire  ion  of  mafters  and  mifireffes,  independent  of  any  public  body ;  and 
there  are  fc-veral  private  academies  for  the  inttrudtion  of  young  ladies  in  all  the 
branches  of  polite  iitemture,  fuitable  co  the  fex  :  a  particular  del'cription  of  thefe, 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  the  prefent  publication  ;  let  it  lufficc;,  that  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual, whole  parents  or  guardians,  mailers  or  midreffes  will  take  the  trouble  to  ap- 
ply, but  will  be  admitted  into  fome  one  of  thefe  fchools,  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
pay,  will  be  taught  gratis;  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  there  is  a  fchool  for  the 
Africans  of  every  fhade  or  colour,  kept  under  tlie  care  and  at  the  cxpence  of  the  Qua- 
kers, into  which  are  admitted  gratis,  flaves  as  well  a?  free  perfons  of  whatever  age 
of  both  fexes,  and  taujjjht  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  knitting,  fewing  and  other 
ufeful  female  accompliflinients;  this  fchool  was  originally  inftituted  by  private  fub- 
fcriptlous  of  the  fociety,  with  a  view  to  prepare  that  degraded  race  for  a  better  fitua- 
tion  in  civil  life;  but  the  will  of  the  late  Anthony  Benezft,  of  benevolent  memory, 
a  confiderable  donation  from  the  fociety  in  England,  and  fome  other  charitable  devi- 
fes,  have  provided  funds  adequate  to  its  future  fupport,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  bur- 
thenfomt  to  individuals. 

Sunday  fcbools  for  the  inftrudion  of  children  who  would  otherwife  fpend  that  day 
in  idlenefs  or  mifchief,  have  lately  been  inftituted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  tend  to 
amend  the  morals  and  conduit  of  the  rifing  generation. 

The  publick  library  of  Philadelphia  is  a  moft  ufeful  inftitution  ;  it  contains  near 
ten  thoul'and  volumes,  well  fcledtcd,  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  all 
ranks  of  the  citizens;  they  are  depofited  in  an  elegant  building  lately  eredled,  in  a 
modern  ftile,  and  are  acceffable  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday.  Here  the 
man  of  learning  may  confult  the  works  of  the  remoteft  ages,  and  trace  hiftories,  arts 
and  fciences  from  their  infancy  to  this  prcfent  ftate  of  improvement ;  and  the  mecha- 
nic, the  labourer,  the  ftudent  or  apprentice  may  be  fupplied  with  books  to  improve 
their  minds  or  amufe  them  in  their  vacant  hours  at  home.  The  company  confifts  of 
^ome  hundreds  of  proprietors,  incorporated  by  charter,  who  pay  ten  fhillings  annually 
for  the  purchafe  of  new  books  and  defraying  incidental  expence  ;  twelve  diredlors  are 
annually  chofen,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  company  and  keep  a  correfpondence 
•with  Europe,  from  whence  they  are  regularly  fupplied  with  new  publications  of  re- 
putation and  merit. 

The  corporation  have  lately  ordered  the  ftreets,  lanes,  and  alleys  to  be  marked  at 
every  interledlion  with  each  other,  and  the  houfes  to  be  numbered. 

The  city  within  a  few  years  paft  has  experienced  a  very  remarkable  revolution  in 
refpedl  to  the  healthinefs  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  bill  of  mortality  proves  that  the 
number  of  deaths  lias  confiderably  decreafed  lince  the  year  1 783,  notwithftanding  the 
great  incrtafe  of  its  population  ;  this  chane*  in  favour  of  heiilth  and  life,  is  alcribed 
by  phyficians  to  the  co-operation  of  the  following  caufes.  ift.  The  arching  the  dock, 
whereby  a  very  noxiousand  oiFenfivc  nuifance  was  removed.  2d.  The  cultivation  of  the 
lots  adjoining  and  partly  furrounding  the  city,  whereby  another  extenfive  fource  of 
putrid  exhalations  is  dried  up.  3dly.  An  iiicreafed  care  in  cleanfiiig  the  ftreets.  4thly. 
An  increafc  of  horticulture,  and  confequenfly  greater  confumptiou  of  vegetable  ali- 
ments. 5thly.  The  inftitution  of  the  difpeniary,  which  has  extended  medi  al  aid 
to  many  hundreds  in  a  year,  who  either  periflied  for  want  oi  it,  or  were  facrificed  by 
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quacks.  6thly.  The  more  improved  ftate  of  phyfic,  wlience  feveral  difcafes  former- 
ly fatal  in  moil  inflances  are  better  undcrflood  an  J  tr>^iitcd,  and  thcrtlorc  more  gene- 
rally cured.  And  Jthly.  From  a  general  diifufion  of  knowledge  among  all  claffes  of 
people  from  our  libraries,  our  numerous  I'ocietics,  montiily,  weekly,  and  daily  pub- 
lications, whence  the  people  at  large  are  better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  the 
means  of  preferving  their  health,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  one  inilance  :  there  was 
but  one  death  laft  fummer  from  drinking:  cold  water,  whereas  fome  yturi  ago  twenty- 
has  not  been  an  uncommon  number  from  this  fniule  caufe. 

To  the  Directory  are  annexed  complete  abftrafts  of  the  impoft, 
tonnage,  and  excile  duties ;  a  lift  of  the  ollicers  of  the  federal  and 
ftate  governments,  &c,  ^c,  &c. 

INAUGURAL  DISSERTATIONS,  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  examination  of  the  Provoft^  Trujiees^  and 
Medical  Projhjors  of  the  Univerjity^  of  Pennfyivanid, 
for  the  degree  of  DoCior  of  Medicine^  on  the  12th, 
May^  179 1' 

IN  both  the  medical  fchools  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  required  that  a 
candidate,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  A-edicine,  Ihall  publifh 
and  defend  a  thelis,  either  in  the  Latin  or  tnglifti  language,  on  fome 
medical  fabjeft.  The  gentlemen  whofe  Inaugural  uiliertations  arc 
now  before  us,  availing  themfelves  of  this  privilege  of  option  with 
refped  to  language,  have  all  written  in  that    f  their  country. 

We  would  fiibmit  it  to  the  coniideration  of  the  gentlemen  who  fu- 
perintend  our  medical  fchools,  whether  the  rule  which  requires  e- 
very  candidate,  for  the  higheft  honours  in  medicine,  to  piibliJh'Si  thelis, 
might  not  be  aboliflied,  with  advantage.  The  great  objeftion  to 
this  rule  is,  that  it  obliges  many  to  become  authors,  who  are  but 
badly  qualified  for  the  talk;  who  would  gladly  be  exempted  from  it, 
both  from  a  diriidence  of  their  abilities,  and  becaufe  of  the  unnecef- 
fary  expence  ;  and  who,  at  a  more  mature  age,  have  frequently  caufe 
to  be  alhamed  of  thofe  juvenile  performances.  Experience  Ihows 
that  the  producl;ions  of  fuch  unfledged  authors  are  not  generally  re- 
putable to  themfelves,  nor  to  the  medical  profeflbrs  by  whom  the  pub- 
lication of  them  is,  in  fome  degree,  fanctioned.  We  do  not  know 
•why  thefes  fhould  be  required,  as  tefts  of  merit,  in  iVJedicine,  and 
be  difpenfed  witii  in  the  Arts. — At  any  rate,  might  not  every  defira- 
ble  purpofe  be  fully  anfwered,  by  merely  requiring  that  a  thefis,  in 
onaniifcnpt,  fhould  be  fubmitted  for  examination,  by  each  candidate  ; 
leaving  it  with  the  medical  faculty,  or  the  candidate  himfeif,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Diliertation  were  worthy  of  being  communicat- 
ed to  the  world.     But  we  are  encroaching  on  a  province  that  is  not 

ours We  fliall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  concife  account  of  the 

feveral  thefes^  beginning  Nvith 
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I.  Jfi   INAUGURAL    DISSERTATION    on  Universal 

Dropsy;  by  Elijah  Perkins^  A.  B.    o/' Connecticut. 

THE  want  of  a  due  attention  to  our  native  language  is  a  great 
defedt  in  the  fyftem  of  education  eftablifhed  in  moft  of  our  feminaries 
of  learning.  So  numerous  are  the  inaccuracies  in  this  performance, 
that,  in  point  of  language,  it  is  beneath  criticifm  ; — and  yet  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  obtained  a  degree  in  the  Arts,  in  one  of  our 
colleges. — 

He  fully  adopts  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown,  though  he  differs  from 
him  confiderably  in  the  method  of  cure.  The  effects  a  preconceived 
hypothefis  is  capable  of  producing,  on  a  vigourous  mind,  in  dellroy- 
ing  its  perception  of  the  moft  obvious  truths,  and  in  making  every 
admitted  fact  bend  to  a  favourite  opinion,  was  never  more  ftrikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  Brunonian  fyftem  of  medicine,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  itsfimplicity,  and  the  apparent  harmony  of  its  feveral  parts, 
is  well  calculated  to  fafcinate  the  youthful  mind ;  but  although  it  af- 
fords many  ufeful  hints,  to  the  judicious  practitioner,  we  cannot  but 
coniider  it  as  pregnant  with  danger,  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
ftudent. — 

That  felf-importance,  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  moft  refpec- 
table  medical  characters,  and  dogmatic  manner,  which  fo  eminently 
charaderize  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown,  feem  to  have,  almoft  uni- 
formly, defcended  to  the  advocates  of  his  fyftem. — Of  thofe  qualities 
our  author  certainly  polfefles  an  ample  fliare. 

Not  having  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Rufh,  if  he  attended  any  of  his 
leftures  it  muft  have  been  by  particular  invitation  ;  he  is  therefore 
very  cenfurable  for  having  taken  the  liberty  to  publifh  what  he  calls 
Dr.  Rufh's  proximate  caufe  of  dropfy,  merely  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  own  ingenuity  and  abilities  in  refut- 
ing it.  But  it  appears  that  in  this  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  grofs  mif- 
reprefentation,  which  he  has  been  under  the  mortifying  neceffity  of 
acknowledging,  in  a  manufcript  note,  fubjoined  to  his  table  of  erra- 
ta. 

II.  0 71  the  Chemical  Properties  <?/  A  t  m  o  s  p  h  e  r  i  g  Air; 

4y  William  R.    Cozens,  c/' New-Jersey. 

THIS  Diliertation,  excepting  the  introductory  and  conclud- 
ing paragraphs,  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  an  excellent  efTay  on  air,  by 
Dr.  Elmer  of  New-Jerfey,  inferted  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  for 
December  i  788  ;  the  chemical  terms  being  changed,  fo  as  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  modern  phrafeology  of  the  French  chemifts. 
Mr.  Cozens,  however,  has  perfectly  conformed  to  the  ufual  practice 
on  thefe  occafions  ;  the  evidence  of  the  candidates'  acquirements, 
generally  termed  thcfcs,  confifting  almoft  always  in  a  tranfcript,  or 
compilation,  from  previous  writers. 

■^  A  Differtation,  on  Cholera  Morbus,  much  more  ingenious  than  either  of  the 
above,  remains  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  our  next. 
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FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Lines  facred  to  the  memory  of  the  Ho  N . 
FRANCIS  HOPKINSON  Esc^^. 
(  Written  immediately  after  returning  from 
the  interment  of  his  remains.) 

WIT  !  Science  !  Indujlry  !  your  pow- 
ers how  vain ! 

Since  here  the  reliques  of  the  man   re- 
main, 

(Ah  !    ftopt  too   early  in  his   honoured 
courfe  !) 

Who  gave  to  humour  truth,  to   reafon 
force 

In  him   the  Patriot's  virtues  fully  flione  ; 

He  made.  Humanity  !  thy  caufe  his  own; 

Verfed  in  true   learning,    and    adorned 
■with  tafte. 

Alike  the   clofet  and  the  bench  he  grac- 
ed, 

Made  many  a  heart  with  .valour's  fire,  to 
glow, 

And  bade  the  ftream  of  juftice  mildly 
flow. 
"Whilft  the  long  train  the  folemn  bier 
attends, 

Pleafed,   we  behold  that  virtue  flill  has 
friends , 

And  truft,  that  all   this  ufeful  truth  fhall 
hoard. 

The  men   who  live   refpeiled,    die   de- 
plored. 
Scarce   to   one*   fage   our  tribute  has 
been  j)aid. 

Ere  to  the  grave  another  is  conveyed. 

One  full  of  years  expired;    revered,  be- 
loved ; 

The  other,  ah  I  too  early  is  removed. 

Yet  in  our  bofoms  his  deferts  (hall  bloom, 

And  wit  and  wifdom  vifit  oft  his  tomb. 
Eredt    the    buft    to   learning  and  to 
worth  ; 

And,  genius,  call  thy  various  talents  forth 

The   man  to  praife  who  venerated  thee  ; 

Prized  by  the  good,  and  honoured  by  the 
free 

Ercft  the  buft  !— — but  what  will  that  a- 
vail? 

•  DoSior    Franklin. 

Uni.  Astl,  Vol.  VI.  No.  ^ 


Envy  and  folly  fhall  in  vain  affail 

That  name,  thofe  talents,  which  faperlor 

rife. 
And,  having  earth  adorned,  now  grace 

the  fkies. 
Yet  let  the  buft  be  raifed and  fculp- 

ture's  art 
Due  tribute,  fcience,  to  thy  fon  impart. 
Youth   on    the  trophy  ihall  with  rapture 

gaze. 
Soaring  to  virtue  on  the  wings  of  praife. 
Painting  !  exert  thy  imitative  powers  ; 
Dilplay  the  fage  reclined   in    learning's 

bowers  : 
Thou  mournful  mufe !  (ftnce  huflied  is 

humour's  vein) 
Pour  thy  fad  plaint  in  elegiac  ftrain. 
And  be  this  truth  upon  las  marble  writ— • 
He  fhane  in  -virtue,  fcience,  tafle,  and  ivit. 
E. 


FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

An  ELEGY,  infcribed  to  the  memory  of 
the  Hon.  JuDGi;  Hopkinson-t- 
L.  L.  D.  Id'c,  ■i3'c,  ^c. 

THINK  not  the  rich,  the  haughty, 
or  the  gay 
Claim  from  my  mufe  the  elegiac  lay; 
Flattered  by  mean  dependents,  let  the 

proud, 
Atlcaft  in  fancy,  tower  above  the  croAvd: 
Uncenfured  by  my  verfe,  let  wealth  af- 

pire 
At  pomp,  or  to  his  hoarded  gold  retire  ; 
And  let  the  gay  ftill  glitter  at  the  ball ; 
Term  laughter  w^it,  and  learning  dulncfs 
call. 
A   different   fubjcdl  now  my  verfe  de- 
mands. 
And  to   my  Tnind  the  fcene  of  woe  ex- 
pands.  

A   Sage    expired  ! Philofophy    who 

knew  ; 
Philofophy  who  wifely  pracftifed  too  ; 
And   thoufands  to  his  talents  bane  fub- 

mit  ; 

"With  Plato's  judgment,  and  with  L-u- 
sian's  wit. 
U    H 
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A  Sag:  exfj'ireJ .' who  boldly  tra-  Yet   faal)  his  virtues  flill  our  hearts  di- 
ced in   youth  red: 
Law  through  its  windings  till  he  grafped  Genius  to  prize,  and  fcience  to  refpesft  ; 

bright  truth.  Arts  to  advance— Thus  bleffings  fliall'bc 

Firm,  as  a  patriot  ;  as  a  judge,  revered  ;  found, 

'Ilie  worthy  lionoured  him  ;  th'unwortliy  And    thus     the  name   of     Hopklnfon  re- 
feared,  nowned ! 
How  often  jiave  his  accents  chan-ned  our  W. 
ears,  Philadilphia. 

Z-^-ttt    as    the   mufick   of    the  heavenly  ■ 

,     -    fphcres ! 

A   Sage   expired! who  prized   the 

rights  of  man, 
And    bleiuicd    nature's  claims  with  wif- 

dom's  plan.  /^OM  E  ! in  thy  flowing  locks  and 

The  Ready  foe  of  tyranny  confcfTed,  V^          artlcfs  drefs. 

He  ay  trLje  7wV  licentioufnefs  fupprelTed.  More    beauteous    than    the   poet    Venus 

liis    iiappy  hand  that  engine  ftill  obeyed,  Ihews  ; 

By  which  the   flames  of  party  were  al-  Thy    genuine    feelings  let  thy  tongue  ex- 

laycd.  prefs, 

yl  S:i;e  expired/ who  weighed  the  Since    candour  in  thy  bofom  ever  glows  ; 

woes  of  life;  Come  ! and   in  open  day   affert  thy 

Reproved  the  child,  the  hufliand,  and  the  right 

wife  ;  Man  to  reform,  to  polilh,  and  delight. 
Yet   with   fuch    art   and    gentlenefs    re- 
proved.                                                 She  comes  ! a  blaze  of  glory   decks 

That,  tiiough   fome    feared  his  pen,   the  the  fcene  ; 

man  was  loved.  Congenial  virtues  on  her  fteps  attend  ; 

True  to  humanity,    to  friendfhip  true.  Graceful  her  form,  her  countenance  fe- 

Life's  paths  he  trod,   with  honour  llill  in  rene  ; 

view  :  Her  great  defign  our  morals  to  amend : 

Honour  he  gained -but  ah  !  the  real  On  truth's  mild  brows  fhc  fixes  honour's 

fage,  crown, 

V/hofe  mind  was  formed  with  folly  to  Whilfl    vice   and    folly  tremble  at  her 

engage,  frown. 
Morals   to  guide,  and  precepts  to  fupply, 

No    hlefhngs    now     expedls beneath  F.ilfchood  retires,  his  pallid  cheeks  declare 

the  Iky.  The  deep  remorfe  which  preys  upon  his 

Yet  fnall  his  i'pirit  to  that  power  afcend,  heart; 

Vv'hnfe  canfe  he  ever  gloried  to  defend.  The  gentle   foother  of  the  good  and  fair  ^ 

What  knowledge    was  withheld  from  Tears  from  his  brow  the  infidious  maflc 

him,  whofe  mind  of  art. 

For  univerfa!  fcience  wasdefigned  ?  Tuat  rage  is  Ihewn,  which  lurked  with- 

Ile   charmed    tlie   eye,   and  dignified  the  in  his  brealh, 

heart,  ^'^nd  the  deteded  monllerftands  confi.fs'd. 
Blending  the  lininifl's  with  the  poet's  art. 

r'ancy  was  ever  prefent  to  his  mind  ;  Ah  I    v.-hcnre  that  lliriek? It  vibrates 

Y/hiift   truth,  wit,  muiic,  every  thought  on  my  ear, 

refined.  More   loudly    than  tlie    thunder's  awful 

Be  harmony  .bis   meed,   whofe  merits  peal 

chum  But   now  my  bofom  is  relicv'd  from  fear. 

From  worldly' harmony  a  lading  fame.  Since    fcandal  is  in  turn  compell'd  to  feel 

And    be    this  line   upon  his  tomb-flone  Grief  and  (iiftrefs She  fcems  to  fink  to 

writ hcl!, 

^he  friend  of  'virtue — and  th^:  friend  of  ivil.  Tlien:  with   congenial  fiends  condemned 

How  Ihort    the   date   to  human  worth  to  dwell. 
allowed  ! — 

Death  intcrpofcs  his  tremendous   cloud  ;  Merit    fleps  forth    ;  his    ready    hand   is 

Snatches  the  man  of  merit  from  our  eyes:  grafped, 

We  mourn  in  durknefs ;  he  afccnds  the  By  the  miid  dame,  who  fondly  owns  her 

ikies.  heir  : 
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Religion  in  her  flrlit  eral)race  is  clafped.  And  turn  to  a  Gorgon's  a  Venas's  fjce. 

And  in    her  fmiies  each  art  and  fcience  An   elegant  fliape    and  an  air  we    niay 

fiiare.  praife  ; 

Genius  appears,  in  native  radiance  bri,^ht,  But  on  the  fair  Idol  we  tranfiently  gaze. 

Hails  the    bleft  power,  and  mingles  light  Ualcfs,  whiUt  her  heart  truth  and  virtue 

with  Hght.  refine, 

Guide  of  my  youth.to  thee  I  ever  bowM;      °^  ^''flflLT'"   '^'^"''^"  °^  cor^plac^cy 
Whate'er   my  follies,   flill  I  own'd    thy  ^ 

fway  : 
I  fcorned  the  mean,  infidious,  flattering  ' 

crowd; 
Intent  to  thee  my  purefl:  vows  to  pay.  ^°^^    "^"^    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM 

Sincerity  !  flill  o'er  my  breaft:  prefide  ;  m  n  u  r  ,,     t^ 

Myboafton  earth !_to  heaven,   I   truft,      ^  »  ^  E,  .r  the  Dyisg  Christian; 

my  guide!  «  P  o  e  m. 


(l^Vritten  under  the  apprebenf^cn  cf  approach- 

r  O  R  T  H  E    U  M  V  E  R  S  A  L   A  S  Y  L  r  >L  ing  d-Jfolution ) 

r-6<?  Smile  s  o/"  COMPLACENCY;  T\EATH!    let  me  hail  thy   folemn, 

A  Neiv  Song.  -"-^     fufe  approach, 

^,,    /r/.    o  The  herfe    preferring    to    the   glitterin;' 

Addrejcd  to  Clara,  ^^^.h !                                  &             o 

ON  thy  face   fince  complacency  ever  ^""'P'  P"'^^'  ^"'^  ^^'^'t)'  ^•"^^'  thrown  a- 

fhouldlhine,  ^^     ^"^^' 

Why  wilt  thou,  fair  Clara,  thofe  beauties  ^^"^'^  S''^^'^  ■  receive  the  wretch  to  woes 

refign,  allied. 

Which  fpring   from  contentment  devoid  ^°"^  ^^^"^  '  <^^^"''>'  wifned  from  thee  re- 

of  all  art,  ^'^^  ' 

And  prove  that  true  happinefs  flows  from  ^°^       .\  ^''-'"^  ""^'  ^"^  *"^  ^"r^^  of 

the  heart?  g"ff; 

Tolaugh.or  to  fceer,  without  meaning  or  ^°'^'  .''^^-^^   ^^^    ^^^'^"1  conflid  fnall  be 

feafe,  "  '-•'•' 

No  proof  of  good  humour  to  worth  can  "^^^  ^''^'^  ^^"^P^""  ^^  ^7  ^^"^  ''e^'^'""^  ? 

difpenfe  •  Refiram  ambition,  conquer  every  care, 

But  to  her  we  true  merit,  and  wifdom  af-  ^^"^  5^^^'^  ^'^^^^  •='"'^'  "^  "'^'^'^'^  "^3"  is 


fign. 


hei 


On  whofe  features  the >//,..  oi  complacence.  Begone,  ye  pafilons  !  whom  I  long  o- 

fliine.  r      5''^'^.'  , 

In  friendlhip's  garb  fuch    fyrens  are  a»- 

To  Chloe,  the  giggler,  nopraife  we  allow-,  rayed  : 

To  haughty  Olivia  we  dillantly  bow  ;  They  caule  the  heart  with  Ihort  de!io-ht 

No    hufoand    true     happincfs   ever    yet  to  glow, 

knew,  But  lead  us  to  th'abyfs  of  fiiame  and  woe. 

Who  blifs  could  e?fpecl  from  a   flirt  or  a  Come  then  !  mild  charity,  thou  child 

fhrew.  of  Heaven  ! 

L®ud  laughter  we  fcorn,  and  the  fcold  we  -'V^d,  fince  I   hope  n:y  faults  may  be  for- 

deteft  ;  given. 

True  pleafure  can  only  proceed  from  the  ^^t  "^e  deferve  thy  bleflings  to  receive, 

breaft.  My  friends  to  value,  and  my  foes  forgive. 

Thus   virtue   and    wifdom    in  her  mufl  Life  !  as  thy  iflhmus  awfully  I  fee, 

combine.  Here  death  appears,  and  there  eternity. 

On  whofe  features  the  fmiies  of  complacency  Tr.erefore  to  death  my  body  I  refign, 

fhine.  Convinced,  eternity  is  furely  mine 

But  what!   or  where! — Eternal  Parent! 

Be    this  admonition  miprefa'd   on   your  hear 

_,,      ,  ^^'^^^V',  ^^>'  humble  voice,  and  view  each  trick- 
That  beautiful  nature  is  priz'd  more  than  lino-  tear  ! 

„,          ^^.'i    ,        ,       ^  Hurried   by  youth   and  paffion,  1   have 

i  hat  pride  s  haughty  frown  will  deform  bowed 

every  grace,  To  follies,  which  my  reafon  difavowed. 
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Duties  contemned,  which  lead  to  blifs  a- 

bove, 
And  flighted  oft — too  eft — thy  proffered 

Jove. 
Yet,  whilft  I  now  each  vice  and  folly  own, 
May   I    not    hope  to  view  thy  glorious 

throne  ? 
There  my  mind's  tumults  fhall  be  huflied 

to  reft, 
As  I  re-iHtfe  on  Chrift's  all-gracious  bread. 
Death!  thy  fad,folemn  fummons  i  obey. 
Intent  to  tread  the-  dark,  the  dreary  way  ; 
]  foUowthee,  and  view  the  glorious  ikies; 
Angels,  through  nature  flying,  cheer  my 

eyes  : 
Celeftial  mufic  cTiarms  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  heaven  is  ready  to  receive  my  foul. 
Racked  by  corporeal  ills    and  mental 

care. 
For  everlafting  bleflings  T  prepare  ; 
And  let  this  folemn  wilh  mankind  revere  : 
Though    firong  their    paffions,    be  their 

hearts  fin  cere  ! 
FhlUddphla. 


the  Editor  of  the  U  n 
Asylum. 


V  ERS AL 


THE  following  elegy  was  written  a 
few  days  after  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  hero  whom  it  celebrates.  So  that 
the  young  encomictjl  did  not  borrow  from 
any  of  the  cyprefs  garlands,  which  have 
been  fo  plentifully  and  meritorioufly 
ilrewed  over  the  tomb  of  the  amiable 
IVarren. 

Yours,  &c. 

LAURA. 

To  the  Memory  o/GzimiLAL  WyjRREN, 
luLo  fetlat  ihi:  h.ittle  o/"BuNKEr's  Hill, 
'June  24t/j.    X776. 

fBy  a  young  Lady.) 

He's  gone!  great  Warrens  foul  from 
earth  is  fled  ! 

Warren,  alas!  is  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

That  bread  where  every  patriot  virtue 
glowed  ; 

That  form  where  nature  every  grace  be- 
llowed ; 

That  tongue  which  bade  in  Freedom's 
caufc  combine 

Truth,  learning,  fe"fe,  and  eloquence  divine  ; 

'3'ii"t  healing  hand  which  raifedthe  droop- 
inp,-  head. 

And  led  pale  ficknefs  from  her  pallid  bed,* 


Axe.  now  no  more.     All,  wrapt  in  facred 

fire, 
On  liberty's  exalted  Jhrine  expire  ! 
While  tht  g  cat  ipirit  that  informed  the 

whole. 
Warmed  every  feature,  from   the  aftive 

foul 
Mounts,  midft  the  flame,  to  its  own  na- 
tive heaven. 
Where  purctl  plaudits  to  his  deeds  are 

given. 
Methinks  I  fee  the  folemn  pomp  afcend; 
See  every /-7/r/o   foul  his  fhade  attend  : 
Immortal  Hamiden  leads  the  awful  band ; 
And  near  him  Raleigh ..Rujfel, Sidney,  fland. 
Vvilh  him  each  Roman,  every  Greek,  whofe 

name 
Glows  high  recorded  in  the  lifts  of  fame, 
Round  IVur  en^vcis,  and  hail,  with  glad 

ap^ilaufe. 
This  early  martyr  in  fair  Freedom's  caufe. 
With  generous  hafte  the  laurel  round  they 

twine. 
And  on   his   brow  they  bind  the  wreath 
divine. 

Oh — glorious  fate  ! which  bids  the 

gloomy  grave 
Throw  wide  the  gates  of  triumph  to  the- 

brave  ! 
Sure,  God-like  Warren,  on  thy  natal  hour 
Some    ftar  propitious   fhed   its  brightefl 

power! 
By   nature's  hand,   by  tafte    and  genius 

formed. 
Thy  generous  bread  with  radiant  virtue 

warmed. 
Thy  mind  endued  with  fenfe,  thy  air  with 

grace. 
And  thy  bright  virtues  glowing  on  thy 

face, 
Grave  wifdom  marked  thee  as  her  favour- 
ite child  ; 
And  on  thy  youth  indulgent  fcicnce  fmil'd: 
Well  pleafcd,  Ihc  led  thee  to  her  facred 

bower. 
And  to  thy  hands  configned  the  healing 
power. 
While  ever  watchful  for  thy  country's 
weal. 
No  arts  could  warp,  no  danger  damp  thy 

zeal. 
Thy  grateful  country,  to  thy  merits  juft, 
To  thee  committed  an  important  truft. 

Equal  in  all,  in  all  alike  you  fliined, 

The  patriot,  friend,  and  csunfellor  combined. 
Heaven   faw    thy    virtues    to  perfeiftion 

foar. 
Till  nature  failed,  and  earth  could  bc3r 
no  more ;      , 


General  Warren  bad  been  a  phyfician. 


Parnafftad, 
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Approving  faw,  and  burft  the  bounds  of 

clay, 
■Whichbarred  thy  paffagc  to  the  realms  of 

day  ; 
And,  that  e'en  death  might  to  thy  fame 

confpire. 
Bade  thee  on  freedom's  flaming  Jhrine  ex- 
pire  

Allowed  thee  once  to  mingle  in  the  ftrife; 
That  thou  might'ft  give  thy  country  e'en 

thy  life; 
Bad  liberty  and  honour  guard  thy  grave, 
And  countlefs  numbers  for  thy  mourners 

gave. 
And  dare  we  then  thy  facred  triumph 

mourn, 
Or  with  the  tear  of  grief  bedew  thy  urn  ? 
llluftrious  ftiade  !    forgive  the  flreani  of 

woe 

Tears  not  for  thee  but  for  our  country 

flow  : 
We  weep  our  lofs ;  we  mourn  our  hero 

gone; 
We  mourn  thy  God-like  deeds,  becaufe 

thou'rt  flown. 
But  oh,  from  yon  bright  realm,  vouchfafe 

to  bend 
On  us  thy  looks,  and  to  our  fate  attend ! 
Thy    country's  guardian-angel   deign    to 

prove, 
And  watch  around  us  with  thy  wonted 

love: 
Thy  fpirit  o'er  our  councils  ftill  prefide  ; 
Thy  light  direift  us,  and  thy  genius  guide. 
Oh  !  let  that  fpirit  glow  in  every  breaft. 
And  be  each  virtue  on  their  hearts  im- 

prcft ! 
So  flialt  thou  not  alone  in  glory  fland, 
But  future   Warrens  fliall  proteiil  our 

land 

A  great,  united,  and  illuftrious  band. 


:^ 


SYLVIA. 


Fhiladelphia.   XT  IS- 


Henry;   or,  the  Hermit. 

OBSCURE,  and  lonely,  in  a  wood 
A  rev'rend  Hermit  grew ; 
Retir'd  from  all  the  cares  ©f  life. 
Mankind  full  well  he  knew. 

His  hoary  head,  his  lengthen'd  beard, 

Befpoke  a  ripen 'd  age  ; 
Around  himthrong'd  the  eager  crowd, 

To  learn  inftruftion  fage. 

He  pitied,  wept  with  each  that  came, 
And  each  full  well  he  warn'd; 

The  precepts  which  his  lips  difperfl, 
His  holy  life  adorn'd. 


Scarce  had  the  fun  the  eaft  bedeckt, 

To  give  mankind  his  aid. 
When  'fore  his  hofpitable  door 

Appear'd  a  lovely  maid. 

"  Hail,  aged,  venerable  Sire  !" 

The  blufhing  fair-one  faid, 
"  Welcome,  reply'd  the  rev'rend  man, 

"  To  Afem's  peaceful  flied. 

Where  meek-ey'd  innocence  refides, 
With  all  her  heav'n-born  train ; 

Where  fweet  contentment  ever  dwells, 
Nor  thirfts  for  worldly  gain. 

Miftaken  mortals  vainly  ftrive 

To  find  in  riches  eafe  ; 
Amid  his  heaps,  the  mifer's  poor. 

Without  content  to  pleafe. 

Can  theyfecure  the  joys  of  health. 

Or  purchafe  future  blifs  ; 
Or  the  fliarp  flings  of  confcience  heal. 

For  adions  done  amifs  ? 

The  all-corroding  tooth  of  time 
The  worldling's  gold  deftroys  ; 

But  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
And  endlefs  are  its  joys. 

When  guilt  the  burden'd  foul  o'ercafts, 
Within  the  confcious  breaft 

The  mind  its  own  tribunal  rears ; 
And  confcience  is  its  teft. 

Plerc'd  by  refiedlion,  foon  it  bleeds, 
And  crimfon  flains  the  face  ; 

No  other  witnefs  does  it  need. 
But  pleads  its  own  dilgrace." 

Here  ceas'd  the  fage — and  here  began 
The  maid,  with  care  oppreft  ; 

Her  eye  the  trickling  tear  afl^ail'd. 
For  forrow  heav'd  her  breaft. 

"  My  father  lives  full  many  a  mile, 

A  fordid  man  is  he  ; 
But  Henry  was  a  gen'rous  youth. 

Who  paid  his  court  to  me. 

He  could  not  boaft  of  wealth  or  fame. 

Or  anceftors  renown'd ; 
For  greater  virtues,   better  worth. 

Within  his  heart  were  found. 

My  parent  faw ;  with  ftern  command. 
He  fpurn'd  him  from  his  door  ; 

E'er  fince,  forlorn,  alone  I've  roam'd, 
And  now  thy  aid  implore," 

"  Behold  thy  long-loft  Henry  here," 
The  raptur'd  hermit  cry'd  : 

The  fudden  joy  o'ercame  the  fair- 
She  fainted,  drooped,  and  died. 
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We  fat  ourfelves  down  to  a  cooling  repaft ; 

Frcfli  fruits — and  flie  culled  me  the  beft: 

While,  thrown  from  my  guard  by  fome 

glances  flie  caft, 

Love  flyly  ftole  into  my  breaft. 

I  told  my  foft  wiflies,  fhe  fweetly  replied  ; 

(Ye  virgins  her  voice  was  divine  !) 
I've  rich  ones  rejefled,  and  great  ones  de- 
nied, 
But  take  me  fond  fhepherd — I'm  thine. 


Her  air   was  fo    modeft,  her  afpecS:  fo 
meek! 

So  fimple,  yet  fweet  were  her  charms, 
I  kiffed  the  ripe  rofes  that  glowed  on  her 
cheek. 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  fheep; 

And  if  by  yon  prattler  the  ftream. 
Reclined  on  her  bofom,  I  fink  into  fleep. 

Her  image  flill  foftens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  flow  rifing  hills. 

Delighted  with  paftoral  views, 
Or  reft  on  the  rock  whence  the  ftreamlet  diftils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  to  my  mufe. 
To   pomp   or  proud  titles  fhe  ne'er  did  afpire. 

The  damfel's  of  humble  defcent ; 
The   cottager,  Peace,  is  well  known  for  her  fire. 

And  fliepherds  have  named  her  CONTENT. 


fOR   THE  UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 
DEFAMATION  ;  An  Ode, 

HENCE,  to  thy  gloomy  manfion,  mon- 
Jler!   fly; 
And  from  thy  prefence  free  the  troubled 
flcy  : 
To  hell,  thy  native  clime,  repair ; 
Difperfe  thy  fatal  venom  there ; 
^here  bid   the  fiends  in  fcenes  of  wrath 

engage,  ^ 
To  fcandal  adding  fcandal,  rage  to  rage. 

Wrath  in  thine   eyes,  and  fury   in   thy 

breaft, 
How  many  droop  on  earth,  by  thee  op- 
prefl'ed  ! 
Pride,  prompt  thy  influence  to   obey, 
Mifleads  the  grave,  the  learned,  and 
gay: 
Thy  handmaids,  vice  and  ignorance,  at- 
tend ; 
And  every  h.  man  frailty  is  thy  friend. 

Does  wifdom  from  the  world  due  homage 
claim  .' 

That  wifdom  'tis  thy  obje<51;  to  defame. 
■V>  ith  haeghty   look  and  fcowling  eye, 
Tho'  fiknt,  truth  thou  dar'ft  defy ; 


And   fpread  the  dark  infidious  hint  a- 

broad. 
E'en  in  the  fraudful  fmile,  and  fcornful 

nod. 
Is  beauty,  graced  by  chaftity,  admired? 
Thy  cruel  mind,  with  double  fury  fired. 
That  chaftity  dooms  to  difgrace. 
And  blafts  the  faireft  form  and  face. 
Bees  trcafurc  all  the    fragrance    of  the 

fpring, 
Ufeful  and  adlive,  though  at   times  they 

fting; 

But  thou,  alas  I  no  fweets  canft  e'er  colled; 
And,  if  thou  feem'ft  fome  beings  to  re- 

fpca, 

'Tis  but  by  contraft  to  expofe, 
In  vivid  colours,yri^n'/j  or  foes. 
To  malice  as  thy  vows  thoudareft  addrefs. 
Prompt  are  thy   thoughts,  thy  ivords,  thy 
fen.,  and  prefs. 

Thus  defamation,  wc  derive  from  thee 
All  that  may  hurt  the  virtueus,  fair,  and 
free. 
Compelled  vile  fadlon  to  obey, 
Juftice  and  order  dread  thy  fway  ; 
And  e'en  religion,  from  her  awful  throne. 
Caft  down,  beneath  thy  fatal  fangs  may 
groan.  E* 
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THE  report  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  on  the  fubjedl  of  raifing  a  revenue 
from  the  ufe  of  diftilled  fpirits,  was  accompanied  by  another,  in  which  he  re- 
co  mmended  the  ertablifhment  of  a  national  bank.  Convinced  that  an  inftitution  of  thiS 
kind  would  conduce  very  much  to  the  fuccefsful  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  and 
would  be  extremely  ferviceable  in  the  operations  connefled  with  the  public  credit,  he 
had,  he  faid,  turned  his  attention  to  the  devifing  of  fuch  a  plan  of  a  public  bank,  as 
would  be  entitled  to  the  confidence,  and  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

In  deference  to  the  public  opinion,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  every  mcafure  of  govern- 
ment, he  thought  that,  previoufly  to  a  detail  of  his  plan,  a  fewprcliminary  obfervationS 
on  the  general  fubjeiil  of  banks,  might  not  be  improper;  though  the  fuperior  wifdoni 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addreffed,  might  render  fuch  obfervations 
fuperfluous,  fo  far  as  they  related  to  them. 

He  then  proceeded  to  obfcrve,  that  banks  had  been  eftablifhed  and  patronized  a- 
mong  the  princij)al  and  moft  enlightened  commercial  nations — In  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  France,  an'd  the  united  flates  ;  and  that  their  utility  wasunani- 
nioufly  acknowledged,  both  by  theorifts  and  men  of  bufinefs,  in  thofe  countries  where 
their  effeifls  had  been  long  experienced.  They  had  rendered  important  aid  to 
trade  and  induftry  ;  and  afforded  effcntial  fupport  to  government,  in  the  mofl:  dan- 
gerous and  difhreffing  emergencies.  Of  this  we  had  ftriking  and  recent  examples  in 
our  own  country. — Yet,  notwithflanding  this  two-fold  evidence,  doubts,  jealoufies, 
and  prejudices  had  been  entertained  refpedling  them  ;  and,  though  experience  was 
daily  jeffening  thefe,  there  were  ftill  fome  by  whom  they  had  not  been  renounced. 
To  place  the  fubjedA  in  a  juft  point  of  view,  he  therefore  entreated  the  indulgence  of 
the  houfe  to  a  brief  comparifon  of  the  advantages,  with  the  difadvantages,  real  or 
fuppofed,  of  fuch  inftitutions. 

The  following  he  ftated  to  be  arnojig  the  principal  advajitages  of  a  Bank, 

I.  "  The  augmentation  of  the  produdlive  or  ac5livc  capital  of  a  country."  Gold 
and  filver,  when  employed  as  the  mere  inflruments  of  exchange,  had  been  juftly  de- 
nominated dead  flock  ;  but  when  depofited  in  banks,  they  become  the  bafis  of  a  pa- 
per circulation,  which  taking  their  place,  and  becoming  the  reprefentatives  of  their 
value,  they  then  acquire  life,  or,  in  other  words,  an  acStive  or  productive  quality.  To 
illuftrate  this,  he  obferved  that  money  depofited  in  a  merchant's  cheft,  while  he 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  employing  it,  produced  nothing  ;  but  that  i£ 
depofited  in  a  bank,  or  inverted  in  the  flock  of  a  bank,  it  yielded  a  profit  during  this 
interval ;  to  others,  if  he  be  a  depofitor,  or  to  himfelf,  if  he  be  a  flockholder  :  and 
when  any  objefl  of  fpeculation  offers,  the  depofitor  has  only  to  withdraw  his  money, 
or  the  flockholder  to  fell  his  flock,  or  obtain  a  loan  from  the  bank.  Money  depofit- 
ed or  inyefled  in  a  bank  is  a  fund  upon  which  loans  to  a  larger  amount  can  be  obtain- 
ed. It  was,  he  obferved,  a  well  eflablifhedfatft,  that  the  amount  of  paper  circulated 
by  a  bank  in  good  credit  might  be  much  greater  than  its  capital  in  gold  and  filver—^ 
and  that  many  circumftances  concurred  to  produce  this  effeifl.  Firfl. — Notes  ifTued 
by  the  bank  were  generally  received  as  cafh  ;  and,  from  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
in  the  credit  of  the  bank,  obtained  a  circulation,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 
Secondly. — Loans  made  bv  a  bank  were  fcldom  in  cafh,  or  even  notes.     The  borrower 
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frequently  transferred  the  credit  he  had  obtained,  by  giving  a  check  or  order ;  and 
this  ag,>in  underwent  a  variety  of  fimilar  transfers,  the  credit  circulating  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  performinta^,  in  every  ftage,  the  office  of  money,  till  extinguifli- 
ed  by  a  difcount,  with  f'onie  j)crfon  who  had  a  payment  to  make  to  the  banl  . 
'Thirdly- — Large  fums  of  money,  he  faid,  were  always  depofited  in  the  bank,  be- 
fides  its  ftock  ;  and  thefe,  though  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment,  were 
found,  by  experience,  to  change  proprietors  fo  frequently,  without  being  withdrawn, 
and  when  drawn,  were  fo  fpcedily  replaced,  that  they  might  juftly  be  called  an  efFedl- 
ive  fund,  which,  added  to  the  ftock,  enabled  the  bank  to  extend  its  loans,  and  to  dif- 
charge  any  occafioiial  demands  for  coin,  in  confequence  of  the  returns  of  its  notes. — 
This  ability,  however,  to  circulate  more  than  the  ad;ual  ftock,  muft  be  preceded  by  a 
firm  eftablilhment  of  confidence  ;  to  acquire  which,  upon  rational  grounds,  the  excef* 
of  circulation  in  queftion,  muft  be  bottomed  on  good  fecurity,  of  fome  kind  ©r  other. 
In  the  plan  he  was  about  to  propofe,  it  was  intendt'd  to  add  to  the  capital  in  coin,  an 
ausUury  capital  of  a  different  nature,  which  would  at  once  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
complete  fecurity,  and  define  the  extent  of  the  engagements  of  the  bank. 

Thus  a  given  funi  of  bank  paper  and  credit  had  been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  trade  and  induftry,  as  effcdlually  as  an  equal  fum  in  gold  and  fiiver  ;  fo  that  by 
enlarging  the  means  of  fuccefsfuUy  profecuting  indiillrious  and  commercial  enter- 
prize,  banks  were  nurferies  of  national  wealth.  This  advantageous  confequence  of 
banks  was  not  only  clearly  deducible  in  theory — it  was  fully  verified  by  experi- 
ence. 

II.  The  next  advantage  of  public  banks  mentioned  by  the  fecretary,  was  "  Great- 
er facility  to  the  government  in  procuring  pecuniary  aids,  efpecially  in  fudden  emer- 
gencies." This  had  already  been  realised  amongft  ourfelves.  The  capitals  of  indi- 
viduals coUedied  in  a  bank,  and  placed  under  one  diredion,  formed  a  powerful  cre- 
dit, which  it  would  be  the  inclination,  as  it  would  be  the  interell  of  the  bank, 
to  put  in  motion,  in  aid  of  the  government,  on  great  emergencies. 

III.  "  The  facilitating  of  the  payment  of  taxes;"  and  that  in  two  way-i^.  The  firft,  by 
enabling  thofe  who  reiide  near  banks  to  obtain  loans,  for  the  pundual  payment  of  du- 
ties tkc,  to  the  government.  This  had  already,  he  obferved,  been  fcnfibly  felt.  But  as 
all  could  not  refidc  in  the  vicinity  of  banks,  this  advantage  of  obtaining  loans,  though 
confiderable,  could  operate  but  partially.  In  the  other  way,  the  advantage  would  be 
generally  ielt.  It  had  been  already  fhown,  that  banks  increafe  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  ;  this  circumftance,  and  the  additional  quicknefs  of  circulation,  which 
fach  a  medium  acquires,  conftitute  the  advantage  alluded  to.  To  illuftratc  the  man- 
ner in  which  national  banks  increafe  the  quicknefs  of  circulation,  he  ftated  the  trou- 
ble, delay,  expence,  and  rifli  of  remitting  coin  from  place  to  place,  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes of  trade  ;  and  this  muft  always  be  done,  when  there  are  no  private  bills  at  mar- 
ket, nor  bank  notes,  having  a  currency  at  I  oth  places.  But  bank  nc^tes,  having  a 
currency  in  both,  are  much  more  convenient  than  gold,  and  fiiver ;  inafmuch  as  they 
can  be  tranfmitted  by  poft,  or  any  other  fpeedy  conveyance,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
metals,  inftead  of  being  unproduAive,  as  they  would  b?  during  their  tranfmiflion 
from  place  to  place,  are  aitively  employed  in  difcharging  their  functions  ;  and  thus, 
not  only  the  circulation  is  quickened,  but  a  greater  plenty  of  m-ney  fuitable  for  the 
yurpofes  of  bufinefs,  is  produced.  Hence  the  fecretary  inferred,  that  every  induftri- 
ous  member  of  the  community  would  be  enabled,  by  the  cftablifliment  gf  a  bank,  to 
acquire  money  with  much  greater  facility,  whether  to  pay  his  taxes  or  anfwer  any  o- 
ther  demands. — Having  ftated  the /•W«i://)a/ advantages  of  a  bank,  he  declined  enter- 
ing into  a  detail  of  others,  which  might  readily  be  deduced  as  confequenccs  from  thefe  ; 
and  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of  the  moft  ferious  charges  which  had  at  different  times 
been  brought  againft  banks,  viz  : 

I.  That  they  ferve  to  increafe  ufury, 

a.  That  they  tend  to  prevent  other  kinds  of  lending. 

3.  That  they  furnifii  temptations  to  over-trading'. 

4.  That  they  afford  aid  to  ignorant  adventurers,  who  difturb  the  natural,  and  be- 
neficial courfeof  trade. 

5.  'I'bat  they  give  to  bankrupts  and  fraudulent  traders  a  fiJlitioHS  cradit, 
v»hich  enables  them  to  maintain  falfe  appearances,  and  to  extend  their  impofi-r 
lions.     And 

6.  That  they  have  a  tendency  to  banifh  gold  and  fiiver  from  the  country. 
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With  refpe£t  to  thefe  difad vantages  generally,  he  was  indaced  to  believe,  that  on  a 
clefe  and  canu'id  furvey,  they  would  be  found,  either  not  to  cxifl,  to  depend  on  caufe» 
not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  banks,  or  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  oppo- 
iice  advantages.  He  then  proceeded  to  a  furvey  of  the  charges,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  flated. 

I  That  the  pundfual  payments  exaded  by  banks  had  foraetimes  obliged  thofe  who 
adventured  both  beyond  their  capital  and  credit  to  refort  to  ul'urers  for  aid  he  did  not 
deny.  But  the  puucfuality  in  payments,  whicn  banks  had  an  evident  tendency  to  in- 
troduce, was  an  advantage  which  would  amply  conipenfatc  for  this  evil:  and  would 
eventually  affift  in  obviating  it,  by  enabling  traders  to  calculate  on  more  puniftual  fup- 
plies  as  they  became  due,  Befides,  ufury  would  be  gradually  removed  by  experience  ; 
as  no  man  who  had  felt  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  it,  and  whofe  aft'airs  were 
not  in  a  very  defperace  fituation,  would  again  have  recourfe  to  fo  pernicious  an  expe- 
dient, which  always  injured  the  credit  of  individuals  with  the  bank,  whofe  interefl,  and 
confequcntly  whofe  policy  it  would  be,  to  fuccour  the  wary  and  induftrious,  to  rc;- 
fufe  credit  to  the  rafti  anrt  unthrifty,  and  to  difcountenance  both  ufarious  borrowers 
and  ufurious  lenders. 

It  had  already  been  demonftrated  that  banks  always  increafed  the  quantity,  and 
quickened  the  circulation  of  money.  Hence  they  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  coun- 
teradt  the  progrefs  of  ufury,  which  would  be  increafed  or  diminilhcd  according  to  the 
proportion  which  fublifted  between  the  demand  for  borrowing,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  at  market. 

a.  In  fupport  of  the  charge  that  bank-lending  was  an  impediment  to  other  kindj 
of  lending,  it  had  been  faid,  that  by  confining  the  refource  of  borrowing  to  a  particu- 
lar clafs,  the  reft  of  the  community  were  left  in  a  more  deflitute  fituation,  in  which 
they  were  unavoidably  expofed  to  the  extortions  of  ufurcrs.  The  profits  of  bant 
flock  being  generally  greater  than  the  legal  rate  of  interefl,  men  polTelTed  of  money 
chofe  to  inveft  it  in  bank  Hock,  in  preference  to  lending  it.  To  this  they  had  the  ad- 
ditional motives  of  a  more  prompt  command  of  the  capital,  and  of  a  more  frequent 
and  regular  profit,  without  trouble  or  perplexity  ifi  collecting  it. 

The  fail  on  which  this  charge  relied,  the  fecretary  obferved,  ought  to  b« 
qualified  by  feveral  confiderations,  before  it  was  admitted  ;  conCderations  which 
•would  be  found  to  derive  confiderable  weight  from  the  fituation  of  things  in  the  united 

flates. F'trjl. — Bank-flock  would   chiefly  confift   of  the  funds  of  men  in  trade  a- 

mong  ourfelves,  and  nionicd  foreigners  ;  the  forniier  of  whom  could  nor  aiford  to  put 
their  money  out  of  their  reach  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  by  lending  it  ei- 
ther on    perfonal  fecurity  or  mortgage  ;  and  the  latter  would  not  be  inclined  to  lend 

their  money,  in  this  way,  in  a  dillant  country rSecondly. — Many   money-lenders, 

from  that  cautious  difpofitioti  which  charaAerizes  fuch  men,  would  rather  invell  their 
money  in  mortgages  or  real  eftate,  than  in  the  ftock  of  a  bank,  which  they  are  apt  to 
confider  as  more  pricarious  fecurity.  Thafc  confiderations  woiild  be  found  to  dimi- 
nilh  the  force  of  the  objection  confiderably,  as  to  matter  of  fa<5l. 

By  placing  the  fubjecl  in  another  point  of  view,  he  anfwered  the  objedtton,  in  an 
ingenious  and  fatisfadlory  manner,  The  capital  of  every  publick  bank  mull  be  re- 
ftriAed  within  a  certain  limit ;  and  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  legiflature  to  fix: 
this  limit,  fo  that  it  (hould  neither  be  too  contraded  for  the  exigencies  of  bufincfs, 
nor  too  weak  a  fecurity  for  the  paper  ifTued  by  the  bank  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
proportion  it  to  the  pecuniary  refources  of  the  country,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  enfure 
and  facilitate  the  completing  of  the  lubfcriptions.  Thefe  fubfcriptions  being  once  filled 
up,  the  caufe  of  the  objection  mud  neceffarily  ceafe  ;  for  there  would  be  no  longer 
roimi  for  the  inveftment  of  any  additional  capital.  Hence  furplufTcs  of  money,  accu- 
mulated afterwards,  would  take  their  natural  courfe  ;  and  borrowing  would  go  on,  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  inllitution.  Indeed,  it  might,  with  jnftice,  be  faid,  that  a  pub- 
lick  bank,  inflead  oi dimiitiJhing,\!/o\i\d  Increafe  the  means  of  obtaining  money  on  loaH. 
By  furnilhing  an  extraordinary  fupply  for  borrowers  within  its  immediate  fphcrc, 
and  by  encreafing  the  adlive  capital  of  the  country,  a  larger  fupply  would  remain 
for  borrowers  elfewhere. 

The  ,'fecretary  ftated  the  advantages  which  would  arife  to  the  community  from  fo- 
reigners becoming  adventurers  in  the  bank. This  would  increafe  the  gold  and 

filver  of  the  country.  And  though  a  half  yearly  rent  or  profit,  accruing  on  the  ftock, 
fvould  be  drawn  back  by  thofe  adventurers;  yet  this  would,  m  all  probability^  be  more 
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than  replaced,  by  the  profits  arifing  from  the  employment  of  the  capital  by  our  own 
citizens.  Part  of  it  aifo  would,  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  be  converted  into  the  produce 
of  our  country.  It  might  even  prove  an  incentive  to  emigration  to  a  country,  in 
which  the  charader  of  citizen  is  as  eafy  to  be  acquired  as  it  is  eftimable  and  important. 
This  reafoniiig  the  fecretary  applied  to  anlwer  another  objev5tion,  deduced  from  the 
fame  principle.  The  income  rcfulting  to  foreigners,  from  the  part  of  the  public  llocks 
owned  by  them,  has  been  rtprefenttd  as  tending  to  drain  the  country  of  its  I'pecie. 
•'  In  this  objection,  faid  he,  the  oiiginal  invellment  of  the  capital,  and  the  conftant 
ufe  of  it  afterwards,  fecm  both  to  have  have  been  overlooked."* 

3,  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  baJ  s  funi'Jb  temptations  to  over-trading,  it  was 
cbferved,  that  this  muil  mean,  that  banit=  iiy  affording  additional  aids  to  mercantile 
enterprize,  induce  the  nn.rchant  fometimes  to  adventure  beyond  the  prudent  or  faiu- 
tary  point  ; i-iut  this  was  only  an  occafionai  ill,  incident  to  a  general  good. 

"If  the  abufcs  of  a  beneficial  thing  arc  to  determine  its  condemnation,  there  is 
JTcarcely  a  fource  of  public  profperity  that  will  n.t  fpecdily  be  clofed.  In  every  cafe, 
the  evil  is  to  be  compared  with  the  good  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fuch  a  comparifon 
will  iffue  in  this — that  the  new  and  increafed  energies  derived  to  commercial  enter- 
prize, from  the  aid  of  banks,  are  a  fource  of  general  profit  and  advantage,  vvhick 
greatly  outweigh  the  partial  ills  of  the  over-trading  of  a  few  individuals,  at  particu- 
lar times,  or  of  numbers  in  particular  conjunctures 

4  and  5.  Thefe  two  charges  the  fecretary  conlidared  together.  Both  related  to  the 
aid  fometimes  afforded  by  banks  to  improper  perlons  ;  namely  ignorant  adventurers 
and  fraudulent  traders.  The  fuppofed  ills,  though  not  entirely  without  foundation, 
had,  notwithftanding,  been  far  lefs  than  was  pretended  ;  and,  in  both,  the  partial  dif- 
advantages  were  .conneciled  with  estenfive  benefits. 

Experience,  guided  by  intereft,  would  foon  lead  the  bank  to  decline  giving  a  fidi- 
tious  credit  to  improper  perfons.  The  direftors  themfclves,  being  generally  feleded 
from  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community,  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
raAer  and  circumdances  of  the  different  traders  who  might  apply  for  a  credit  at  the 
bank.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  courfe  of  the  perfons'  deaUngs  at  the  bank  would 
exhibit  no  bad  index  of  their  fituation.  Hence  it  frequently  happened,  that  banks, 
by  obferving  the  iliiftings  and  artifices  of  men  in  defperate  or  declining  circumftan- 
ces,  were  the  firll  to  announce  their  approaching  downfall  to  the  publick,  by  whh- 
holding  that  credit  to  which  they  were  no  longer  entitled. 

If,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  banks  were  fometimes  betrayed  fo  far  as  to  give  a 
falfe  credit  to  improper  perfons,  they  more  frequently  enabled  honefl  and  induftrious 
men,  with  little  or  perhaps  no  capital,  to  profccute  bufmefs,  with  advantage  to  them- 
fclves and  the  community.  They  alfo  afhlled  merchants  to  furmnunt  fortuitous  and 
unforefcen  fliocks,  which  might  otherwlfe  prove  ruinous  to  them  ;  and  enabled  others 
to  make  head  againll  their  misfortunes,  till  they  finally  retrieved  their  affairs. 

6.  The  heaviefl  charge  yet  remained  to  be  examined That  hanks  tend  to  Lanijh  the 

gold  anJ  filvcr  of  the  country This  objeition  had  generally  been  made,  under  the 

impreffion  that  paper  circulations  of  any  kind,  by  furniihing  a  fubftitute  for  the  fpecie, 
promoted  its  exportation.     And,  in  reply  to  it,  it  had  been  frequently  faid,  that  it 

*  That  the  original  in-vejlment  ef  foreign  capital  in  our  fundi,  and  the  conjlant  ufe  of 
it  after-.uards,  Jhculd  be  produBive  of  advantages  fuffcient  to  counterbalance  the  payment  of 
a  reafonable  froft  upon  it,  may  be  eaftly  conceived ;  and  as  far  as  the  fecretary' s  an- 
fxver  S^oes,  it  is  douhtlefs  ivell  founded.  But  he  ferns  not  to  have  conftdered  the  objeSiion 
''in  its  full  extent  ;  for  it  icill  certainly  be  allowed  that  foreigners,  luho  have  purchafcd 
a  con/idsral/le  part  of  our  publick  flocks  at  a  depreciated  value,  draiv  an  immenfe  pro- 
fit upon  the  money  thus  invejhd,  '  Whether  the  advantages  arifwg  from  the  circulation  of 
this  n:or.ey   in   our   country,    are  fujfcient  to  enable  us   to  pay  fo  extraordinary  a   rate    of 

inter  ell  for  it,  is   not  fo   much    the  proper  quejiion  to  be  decided  upon,    as  this  ; namely, 

luhether  tue  might  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  bring  foreign  fpecie  into  circulation  in  our 
country,  at  a   cheaper  rate,  in  fame  other   nvay  ?     We  know   that  foreign  loans  have  b:en 

negociated  upon   terms   much   more  advantageous. It  miifi  be   confeffed  however,    that  the 

inveftment  of  this  money  in  our  funds  has  been  very  infirumental  in  advancing  the  price  of 
(locks,  or  in  other  ivords,  in  promoting  the  public  credit;  a  circumfance  productive  of  im- 
portant advantages  to  the  commu?tity,  which  may  perhaps  be  fu£ident  to  (ompenfate  for.tbc 
payment  of  a  more  than  ifual  rate  of  interefl,      ■ 
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was  immaterial  whether  paper  or  fpecie  were  made  to  f.erve  the  purpofe  of  money; 
the  effea  on  induftry,  the  great  fource  of  national  wealth,  would  iHU  be  the  fame. — 
An  anfwer  by  ho  means  dcllitute  of  reafon,  though  not  entirely  fatisfai5lory.  Cer- 
tainly, a  full  circulation,  though  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  well  regulated  paper  cre- 
dit, would  more  than  compenfatc  for  tlie  lofs  of  a  part  of  the  fpecie,  if  the  confe- 
quence  of  retaining  it  fhould  be  a  fcanty  circulation. 

But  the  fccretary  confidered  the  pofitive  incrcafe  or  decrcafe  of  the  precious  metals 
in  a  country,  in  no  fuch  indifferent  light ;  thefe  conftituting  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  ef- 
fedlive  wealth — the  money  of  the  world — and  a  coaimodity  univerfally  taken  in  ex- 
change for  every  other. — His  anfwer  therefore  was  of  a  more  conciufive  nature  ;  and 
controverted  the  fad;  itfclf. 

As  a  nation  which  has  no  mines,  muft  obtain  the  metals  from  thofe  that  have,  and 
this,  generally,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  its  labour  and  induftr)',  the  quantity 
of  thofe  metals  it  will  poifefs  muft  be  regulated  by  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
balance  of  its  trade  ;  and  this  again  mull  depend  on  the  llate  of  its  agriculture  and 
manufaflures,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  labour  and  indullry.  Hence  well 
conftituted  banks  would  feem  rather  to  favour  the  increafe  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  had  already  been  (hewn  that  they  augment  the  adlive  capital  of  a  country.  This 
generates  employment,  and  gives  animation  to  induftry  and  labour  ;  and,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  produds  of  both,  furnifhes  more  materials  for  exportation,  produces  a  more 
favourable  balance  of  trade,  and,  confequently,  promotes  the  introduttion  and  incrcafe 
of  gold  and  filver. 

To  this,  however,  it  might  be  obie<5ted,  that,  bank  paper,  ferving  as  a  fabftitute 
for  the  metals,  prevented  the  lofs  of  them  from  being  felt,  as  they  otherwife  would 
be,  in  cafe  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  thus  favoured  their  exportation; 
while  it  prevented,  or  at  leaft  retarded,  thofe  economical  reforms,  which  might  be  ce- 
ceffary  to  rectify  this  unfavourable  balance. ■ 

Bat  it  might  be  obferved,  in  reply  to  thefe  two  objeiSions,  that  though  true  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  yet  they  would  not  bear  an  extenfivc  application.  It  muft,  indeed,  he  an 
extreme  cafe,  when  the  ureent  demands  for  fpecie  could  only  be  refifted  by  an  abfo- 
lutc  fcarcity  of  it.  And  a  fituation  in  which  national  extravagance  required  a  correc- 
tive, from  poverty  or  diftrefs,  could  only  be  the  refult  of  very  rare  and  extraordinary 
caufes.  Wife  and  well  executed  laws,  I'ccurity  of  property,  and  an  inviolable  main- 
tenance of  contrads,  would,  in  the  general  courfe  of  things,  produce  that  degree  of 
economy  which  the  means  of  a  people  required.  Perhaps  this  wrong  balance  of  trade 
would  be  more  effecSually  prevented  by  whatever  promoted  general  induftry,  than  by 
any  favings  upon  a  fmall  fcale.  But  banks,  by  furnilhing  an  adequate  medium,  gave 
a  fpring  to  induftry,  which  muft  otherwife  ftagnate,  counteracting  the  ftricieft  eco- 
nomy, and  prolonging  the  continuance  of  an  unfavourable  balasce  of  trade. 

The  lecretary  obferved  further,  on  this  head,  that  the  comparitive  quantity  of  gold 
and  fiiver,  in  different  countries,  depended  on  an  infinite  variety  of  caules,  all  of  which 
'ought  to  be  known,  in  order  to  judge,  whether  the  exiftencc  or  noii-cxiftence  of  pa- 
per-currencies had  any  fliarc  in  fixing  thofe  relative  proportions  of  the    metals 

"  The  mafs  and  value  of  the  produilions  of  the  labour  and  induftry  of  each  coun- 
try compared  with  its  wants — the  nature  of  its  eftabliftiments  abroad — the  kind  of 
wars  in  which  it  is  ufually  engaged — the  relations  it  bears  to  the  countries  which  are 
the  original  poffsSTors  of  thofe  metals — the  privileges  it  enjoys  in  their  trade — thefe, 
and  a  number  of  other  circumftanccs,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  ren- 
der the  inveftigatioii  too  complex  to  juftify  any  reliance  on  the  van;ue  and  general  fur- 
mifes,  that  have  been  hitherto  hazarded  on  tlie  point." — Thus  far  on  the  fubjeiil  of 
banks  promoting  the  permanent  expulfion  and  diminution  of  the  metals- 

As  to  the  temporary  exportation  of  fpecie,  for  particular  purpofes,  it  Would  tcr- 
tainly  be  facilitated,  by  banks  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  thefe 
eftablifliments,  fb  friendly  to  trade' and  induftry,  had  a  general  tendency  to  IcITen  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Thefe  temporary  exportations,  for  the  purpofes  of 
trade,  would  generally  be  returned  with  an  ample  profit,  and  ferve  eventually  to  in- 
creafe the  money  of  the  country. 

From  thefe  feveral  views  of  the  fubjeil,  the  fecretary  inferred  the  great  impor- 
tance of  banks,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  adminiftratioti  of  the  finances,  as  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  «f  political  economy. Inftitutions  of  this  kind  feemcd  to  be  recom- 
mended, in  this  country,  by  reafons  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Previoufly  to  the  revolu- 
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tiuD,  pap^r  emiflions,  of  the  feveral  local  governments,  furnifhed  a  circulating  medi- 
um, which  did  not  now  exift.  Pciinfylvania  alone  circulated  near  a  million  and  an 
half.  A  deficiency  of  circulating  medium  was  at  this  time  generally  I'uppofed  to  ex- 
ift — how  far  this  deficiency  might  be  confidcred  as  real  or  imaginary,  could  not  be 
demonftrated,  but  various  circumjlances  and  appcdrances  might  be  advanced  in  fupport 
of  its  reality. 

Bcfi'ks  the  celTation  of  paper-emiffions,  Iv^q  o\}ntr  cheumjlances  were  mentioned ;  the 
vaft  trdds  of  waile  land,  and  the  backward  Hate  of  maaufadures. 

In  the  early  periods  of  new  fettlements,  the  adive  wealth  of  a  country  is  diminifh- 
«d.  Part  of  the  circulating  money  is  drawn  off  to  thofe  fettlements,  where  it  remains 
in  a  more  padive  {late;  and  a  portion  of  that  fpecies  of  labour  and  indul^ry,  which 
might  otherwife  be  employed  in  producing  materials  for  exportation,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  incrcafe  uf  Ipecic,  is  thus  turned  into  an  unprodudlive  channel  ;  it  be- 
ing an  undoubted  fad,  that  new  fettlements,  inftead  of  producing  a  furplus  for  fo- 
reign trade,  confume  for  fome  time  part  of  that  which  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
others — Hence  too  the  llow  progrefs  of  manufadures.  And  it  might,  with  good  rca- 
fon,  be  fufpeded,  that  without  mines,  or  a  variety  of  manufadures,  the  precious  me- 
tals could  not  abound  in  a  country. 

The  appearances,  which  fecmed  to  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium, 
were — the  prevalence  of  dircd  barter  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  which 
however  was  gradually  growing  lefs;  and  the  difficulty  of  advantageoully  difpofing 
of  improved  real  eflate,  which  had  alfo  been  diminilhed  of  late,  but  was  flill  feverely 
felt,  in  different  parts  of  tht  union. — "^Some  aid  then  to  circulation  being  defirable, 
it  remained  to  inquire,  what  ought  to  he  the  nature  of  that  aid  ? 

The  national  conllitution  had  wifely  prohibited  the  emitting  of  paper  money,  by 
the  individual  fiates:  and  the  i'pirit  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  difrcgarded 
by  the  united  Hates.  So  dangerous  and  feducing  an  expedient,  and  one  in  its  nature 
fo  hable  to  abufe,  ought  not  to  be  relorted  to.  The  ftamping  of  paper  was  an  opera- 
tion fo  much  more  cafy  than  the  unpopular  meafure  of  laying  taxes,  that  govern- 
ment would  be  apt,  in  trying  emergencies,  to  carry  it  to  a  mifchievous  length — till  the 
paper  thus  emitted  either  beca>ae  a  mere  bubble,  or  produced  an  artificial  ftate  of 
things,  incompatible  with  the  regular  and  profperous  courfe  of  political  economy. — 
A  materia!  difference  between  a  paper  currency,  iffued  by  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  iffued  by  a  bank,  and  payable  iu  coin  upon  demand,  was,  that  in  the 
former  cafe  there  was  no  flandard  for  afcertaining  the  quantity  which  would  fatisfy  or 
furcharge  the  circulation  ;  but  bank  emiflions  muft  always  be  in  a  compound  ratio  to 

the  fund  on  which  they  depend,  and  the  demand  for  them  ; hence,  if  more  than 

the  neceffary  amount  were  iffued,  it  would  be  returned  upon  the  bank — Thus  there 
would  be  a  limitation  in  ilie  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  while  the  extent  of  paper  mo- 
ney emiffions  would  depend  altogether  on  the  difcretion  of  government.  There  could 
be  no  hefitation,  therefore,  in  preferring  bank  paper  to  any  other- 

The  quarterly  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  at  thirteen  different  places, 
was  mentioned  by  the  fecretary ,  as  affording  a  weighty  reafon,  peculiar  to  the  imme- 
diate ftate  of  the  country,  for  defiring  a  bank  circulation.  "  Without  a  paper,  faid 
he,  in  general  currency,  equivalent  to  gold  and  filver,  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
the  fpecie  of  the  country  mull  always  be  fufpended  from  circulation,  and  left  to  accu- 
mulate preparatorily  to  each  day  of  payment  ;  and,  as  often  as  one  approaches,  there 
muft,  in  feveral  cafts,  be  an  adual  tranfportation  of  the  metals,  at  both  expcnce  and 
rilk,  from  their  natural  and  proper  refervoirs,  to  diftant  places  ;"  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  trade,  and  the  cmbarraffment  of  the  treafury  operations,  in  fome  of  the  ftates. 

Affuming  it  as  a  confequence  from  what  had  been  faid,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
national  bank  was  a  defirable  objed,  the  next  enquiry  of  the  fecretary  was,  whether 
there  were  any  bank  already  eftablifhed,  which  might  fuperfede  the  neceffity  or  pro- 
priety of  incorporating  another,  and  if  not,  upon  what  principles  a  new  one  ought 
to  be  eftablilhed  ? 

In  folving  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  he  obferved  that  there  were  already  three 
hanks  in  the  united  ftates — one  in  Bofton  ;  one  in  New- York  ;  and  the  bank  of  North 
America,  eftablilhed  in  Philadelphia.  The  laft  of  thefe,  was  the  only  one  that  had, 
jit  any  time,  had  a  dired  relation  to  the  united  ftates. — This  inftitution  had,  he  ac- 
knowledged, rundered  eminent  fervices  to  the  united  ftates,  from  its  eftabliftiment 
>y  an  ordinance  of  congrefs  of  December  31,  178;,  to  the  clofe  of  the  war;  nor  had 
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its  title  to  their  patronage  been  wea1?ened  fincc  the  peace.  But  various  confiderations 
indicated  the  propriety  of  eftahlifhing  a  bank  on  different  principles The  direc- 
tors of  this  bank  had  accepted  of  a  charter  from  the  flate  of  Pennfylvania,  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  original  one,  particularly  by  reducing  its  i'ormcr  capital  of  ten 
thoufand  dollars  to  two  thoufand,  beyond  which  it  couli  not  he  extendcc^.  This 
would  be  a  foundation  very  inadequate  to  a  circulation  co-extenfive  with  the  united 
Hates,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  public  revenues.  The  duration  of  its  (late  char- 
ter was  moreover  limited  to  fourteen  years,  and  it  would  confcquently  be  liable  to 
dilTolution,  at  the  termination  of  that  period  ;  this  rendered  it  a  very  unfit  equivalent 
for  a  bank  of  the  united  ftates.  Another  defed  in  this  bank  arofe  from  the  power 
the  diredtors  enjoyed,  of  adiing  upon  a  capital  which  might  be  far  fhort  of  the  allow- 
ed extent,  as  it  now  actually  was.  Hence,  the  allurements  of  a  larger  profit  or  divi- 
dend, would  he  apt  to  induce  the  directors  to  oppofe  any  augmentation  of  the  aBual 
capital— —they  would  endeavour  to  face,  with  their  prefent  foundation,  whatever  new 
demands  the  increafe  of  bufinel's  might  create,  rather  than  fet  new  fubfcriptions  on 
foot.  This  was  making  the  bank  fublervient,  not  to  public  utility,  but  to  private  in- 
tereft.  But  the  former  ought  chiefly  to  be  conlulted  in  the  eftablifhment  of  public 
banks  ;  due  regard  being  at  the  fame  had  to  the  profits  of  thofe  who  fliould  engage 

in  them Free  fcope  ought  to  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  fufficient  capital ;  but 

fafe  and  convenient  bounds  being  once  fixed,  no  difcretionary  power  ought  to  be  giv- 
en, either  to  flop  fhort  of  them  or  to  overpafs  them. 

The  want  of  a  principle  of  rotation  in  the  diredling  officers  was  another  objefiion 
to  the  prefent  eftablifliment  of  the  bank  of  North  America.  The  knowledge  to  be 
derived  from  experience,  would  not  plead  fo  ftrongly  againft  a  rotation  principle,  in 
this  cafe,  as  in  the  conftitution  of  a  country.  In  the  latter  a  general  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  flate,  and  habits  of  thinking  feldom  acquired  but 
from  a  familiarity  with  public  concerns,  were  abfolutely  necelTary,  to  enable  the  le- 
giflator  to  decide  on  important  cafes,  with  propriety  ;  but  the  adminiliration  of  a 
bank  being  regulated  by  a  few  plain  antl  eftabliflied  maxims,  the  applicatien  of  thefe 
would  be  eafy  to  any  man  of  judgment,  efpecially  if  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  trade.  But  as  the  advantages  of  experience  ought  not  to  be  flighted,  it  would  be 
proper  to  exempt  the  principal  officer  from  this  rotation,  and  to  provide  againfl  the 
changing  of  the  -whole  of  the  direcftors  at  one  time. 

In  favour  of  this  rotation  principle,  the  fecretary  urged  the  danger  that  there  other- 
wife  would  be,  of  combinations  among  the  diredors,  to  make  the  inftitution  fubfcr- 
vient  to  the  views  of  fome  particular  party,  or  fet  of  men .  They  would  not  be  cho- 
fen  by  the  community  at  large,  but  by  a  fmall  and  feled  clafsof  men  ;  and  by  hav- 
ing it  in  their  power  effentially  to  oblige  the  moft  influential  of  this  clafs,  they  would 

feldom  be  changed He  alfo  Hated  the  advantage  of  public  confidence,  which  was 

liable  to  be  ffiaken,  by  diftrufts  and  difcontents,  when  the  affairs  of  an  inftitution, 
which  muil  from  thtjr  nature  be  fecret,  were  continually  managed  by  the  fame  per- 
fons. 

Another  conCderatlon,  in  favour  of  a  change,  was  the  want  of  a  proper  rule  for 
choofing  direftors.  In  the  original  charter  of  the  bank  of  North  America,  each  (hare 
gave  a  title  to  a  vote — In  the  ftate  charter  no  rale  was  prefcribed,  unlefs  its  Cleiice  on 
this  head  might  fignify  that  every  ftockholder  was  to  have  an  equal  vote.  A  vote  for 
tach  ffiare,  would  render  a  combination  between  a  few  principal  ftockholders,  to  mo- 
nopolize the  power  and  benefits  of  the  bank,  too  eafy.  An  equal  vote  to  each  flock- 
holder,  however  great  or  fmall  his  intercfl  in  the.  inflitution,  would  not  allow  that 
degree  of  weight  to  large  ftockholders,  which  it  was  reafonable  they  fliould  have,  and 
which,  perhaps,  their  fecurity  and  that  of  the  bank  required.  A  prudent  mean  ought 
therefore  to  be  preferred. 

The  lafl  defe>fl  in  the  copftitution  of  the  bank  of  North  America,  which  Was  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  fecretary,  was,  the  want  of  precautions  to  guard  againfl  fo- 
reign influence  in  its  direftion. 

The  next  objeA  of  the  report  was^n  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  a  na- 
tional bauk  ought  to  be  organize^P^S-The  fituation  of  the  united  ftates  naturally 
infpired  a  wilh,  that  the  form  of  the  inflitution  could  admit  of  a  plurality  of  branches. 
feut,  although  fuch  a  plan  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  yet  the  complex- 
ity of  it,  the  danger  of  a  wrong  adminiliration  in  fome  of  the  branches,  the  refpon- 
flbiiity  of  the  whol«ior  t^e  engagement!  of  each  part,  asd  the  fcrious  diforder  which 
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this  might  occafion  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  all  feemed  to  forbid  the.  adoption,  of 
fuch  a  plan,  as  an  original  experiment.  At  moll,  there  fhould  be  nothing  more  than 
a  provifion,  which  might  lead  to  it  at  a  future  day,  if  experience  fliould  more  clearly 
demonllrate  its  utility,  and  Ihew  that  it  might  be  adopted  with  fafety. 

The  particular  fituatiun  of  the  country  alio,  dii'ilated  a  wifli,  that  the  bank  could 
be  fo  conilitutcd  as  to  be  made  an  immediate  inftrunient  of  loans  to  the  proprietors  of 
lands.  But  the  very  circumllance  which  made  this  defirable,  would,  at  the  fame  time, 
render  land  an  improper  fund  for  a  bank  circulation  ; the  impraiSficability  of  con- 
verting land  into  money,  on  any  fuddtn  emergency,  either  by  falc  or  mortgage,  with- 
out a  great  facrifice  of  property.  Combining  land  with  fpecie  would  be  liabk  to  an 
additional  objev-'Uon — The  money  being  the  efficient  agent  of  the  profit,  and  the  land 
only  an  additional  fecurity,  the  monied  man  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  part- 
nerlhip  of  this  kind,  with  the  man  of  landed  interefc. 

Many,  in  contemplating  the  eftablifhment  of  a  national  bank,  feemed  to  think 
that  it  might  be  lo  conftiiuted,  that  the  united  flates  Ihould  enjoy  its  immediate  pro- 
fits. But,  to  attach  full  confidence  to  an  inllitution  of  this  nature,  it  was  abfolutely 
iieceffary  tiiat  it  fliould  be  under  21.  private  and  not  z  public  diredion.  No  nation  could 
biiafl  of  a  cciulant  fucctihon  of  uprigi.t  and  wife  ad.'uinillrators;  and  men  of  a  contra- 
ry .;haraci'.r  would  be  apt,  under  the  temptation  of  momentary  exigencies,  to  abufc 
inch  a  trull. As  to  the  aid  of  the  bank,  this  would  be  almoft  enfured  to  govern- 
ment, by  rendering  it  dependant,  from  time  to  time,  for  renovation ;  by  government 
having  the  power  of  conferring  reciprocal  advantages,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  pub- 
lic finances;  and  by  the  many  inducements  which  would  difpofe  tiie  direiitors  to  com- 
ply with  the  deiJres  of  a  good  government. 

It  would  not  fgllow  from  this,  however,  that  the  united  flates  might  not  hold  a 
part  of  the  bank  (lock,  and,  in  this  way,  enjoy  a  fharc  of  its  profits.  But  as  the  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  fliare  in  the  diredlion  of  the  hank,  it  ought  not  to  own  the  whole  or 
a  principal  part  of  the  (lock  ;  for  this  would  be  committing  the  interefls  of  the  (late 
to  perfons  not  fufficiently  intereded  in  their  proper  management. 

But,  although  the  government  ©ught  not  to  be  veiled  with  any  controlling  power 
in  the  adminiltratinn  of  the  bank,  yet  it  ought,  in  duty  to  its  own  fafety  and  that  of 
the  community,  to  referve  a  right  of  afcertaining,  as  often  as  neceffary,  the  ffate  of  the 
Lank.  Its  paper  vjould  be  permitted  to  infinuate  itfelf  int(j  all  the  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  country  ;  and  would  even  be  fubftituted  for  gold  and  filver  in  all  the 
tranlk  ion?  of  bufinefs;  in  either  of  which  views,  it  mull  be  confidered  as  a  national 
concern  of  the  firll  magnitude  Such  right  in  the  government  would  give  the  in- 
flitution  an  additional  title  to  public  and  private  confidence  ;  and  could  only  be  for- 
midable to  pradices  that  implied  mifmanagement. — The  fecretary  then  proceeded  to 
hh plan  of  a  national  bLink.  Of  tills,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  lo  give  a  detail  ; 
nor  indeed,  is  fuck  dctuil  neccffury,  as  the  fubflance  of  the  plan  was  adopted  by  con- 
grefs  in  the  bank  bill,  which  the  reader  may  confult,  by  turning  to  the  Afylum  for 
February  lafl. 

The  fecretary  had  fo  far  anticipated  the  reafons  on- which  the  propofed  plan  was 
founded,  that  it  was  followed  by  but  a  few  comments 

He  explained  the  propriety  of  employing  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  propofed  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars — To  colle^Sl  fuch  a  fum  in  gold 
and  filver,  would,  in  this  country  jbe  impraclicable  ;  and  a  fmaller  capital  would  nei- 
ther Ve  an  adequate  fecurity,  nor  form  a  bafis  fufficiently  broad,  for  the  exteafive  ope- 
rations of  a  national  bank.  Some  auxiliary,  therefore,  being  neceffary,  that  of  the 
public  debt  prefented  itfelf,  as  being  preferable  to  any  other.  This  part  of  the  fund 
might  be  eafily  converted  into  coin,  ihould  the  exigencies  of  the  bank  at  any  time  re- 
quire it.  The  quarterly  receipts  of  interell  would  be  an  a6lual  addition  to  the  fpecie 
fund,  during  the  intervals  between  them,  and  the  half-yearly  payments  of  profits; 
when  they  would  enter  into  the  dividends  received  by  the  ftockholders.  Changing 
the  public  debt  into  bank  Rock,  would,  in  all  probability,  accelerate  its  rife  to  the 
proper  value;  a  circumllance  highly  advantageous  to  the  fubfcribcrs  and  public  cre- 
ditors, and  eventually  beneficial  to  the  whole  community,  by  converting  the  mal.> 
of  public  debt  into  .\n  active  capital,  highly  favourable  to  induilry  and  commercial 
entcrprize. 

"  I'hcre  i^,  fiiid  tbf  fecretary,  rn  important  fad,  \vhiph  exemplifies  the  fitnefsofthe 
public  debt  far  a  hank-aind,  and  which  may  fervc  to  remove  doubts  in  fome  minds  on 
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this  point.  It  is  this — that  the  bank  of  England  in  its  firft  ercAion,  refted  wholly 
on  that  foundation.  The  fubfcribers  to  a  loan  to  government,  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thnufand  pounds  fterhng,  were  incorporated  as  a  bank;  of  which  the  debt 
created  by  the  loaa<  and  the  intercft  upon  it  were  the  fole  fund.  Tlie  fubfequeut 
augmentations  of  its  capital,  which  now  amounts  to  between  eleven  and  twelve  mil- 
lions of  pounds  ftcrling,  have  been  of  the  fame  nature." 

It  was  recommended,  in  the  plan,  to  prohibit  the  bank  from  contrading  debts  be- 
yond the  amount  of  its  capital. — 'I'his  reltridlion  exifted  in  the  bank  of  England  ; 
and,  as  a  fource  of  fecurity,  was  well  worthy  of  imitation.  1  here  each  flockholder 
•was  made  liable  for  the  exceA,  in  proportion  to  his  intereft  in  the  bank  ;  nor  did  this 
feem  unreafonable,  when  it  was  conlldered,  that  the  directors  were  appointed  by  the 
ftockholdcrs.  As  it  might,  however,  be  deemed  a  hardlhip  on  thofe  who  had  dif- 
fented  from  the  choice  ;  and  as  it  might  difcourage  many  from  having  anv  concern 
in  the  inllitution,  he  had  been  induced  to  place  the  refponfibility  on  the  direflors  who 
Ihould  tranfgrels  the  prefcribed  JimJr. 

To  prevent  executive  en(.roachraents,  and  combinations  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
efts  of  the  union,  loans  totlie  united  ftates,or  to  any  particular  llate,  were  not  to  exceed 
a  moderate  and  Ipecified  fum. 

The  confideration  of  different  rates  of  intereft  exifting  in  different  parts  of  the  u- 
nion  rendered  a  limitation  of  the  rate  neceffary  in  the  propofed  plan.  From  the 
falutary  influence  of  low  intereft,  in  giving  an  additional  fpring  to  trade  and  induf- 
try,  there  was  room  for  a  queftion,  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  limited  to  five 
than  fix  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  the  former  would  yield  an  ample  dividend;  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  latter,  by  giving  a  greater  extenfion  to  bufinefs.  But  the  hazard  of 
contrary  reafoning  among  the  mafs  of  monied  men,  whofe  funds  muft  conlirute  the 
ftock  of  the  bank,  was  a  pov.sriul  argument  againft  the  experiment.  Tiiey  might 
not  be  difpofed  to  embark  in  the  plan,  if  the  rate  of  loans  and  difcounts  were  redu- 
ced below  tlie  point  to  which  they  had  been  accullomej. 

The  laft  thing  in  the  plan,  on  which  the  fecretary  thought  any  remark  ijeceflary, 
was  an  authority  propofed  to  be  given  to  the  Preiident  A  the  united  ftates,  to  fui)- 
fcribe,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  on  account  of  the  public.  The 
Kiain  defign  of  this  was,  to  encreafe  the  fpecie  fund  of  the  bank,  and  t®  enable  it 
to  give  a  more  early  extenfion  to  its  operations.  The  exccfs  of  the  dividend  on  the 
flock,  above  the  intereft  paid  on  the  loan,  would,  he  obfcrved,  be  a  profit  to  the  public. 
He  concluded  wit-,  an  obfervation,  that  there  were  many  inducements  for  ingraft- 
ing the  propofed  plan  on  the  bank  of  North-America,  if  the  managers  of  that  inftitu- 
tion  ftiould  be  difpofed  to  place  it  on  a  footing  fati^failory  to  the  government,  and  e- 
qual  to  the  purpolts  of  a  national  bank.  Though  it  could  claim  no  right  to  any  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  none  having  beesj  originally  intended  to  be  granted  to  it,  for  4 
longer  period  than  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  ferviccs,  it  deferv- 
ed  well  of  the  government.  Befides,  its  co-operation  would  very  much  accelerate 
the  completion  of  the  propofed   eftabliftiment  ;  and  a  difagreeable  interference  of  in- 

terefts  would  be  ]irevented  by  fuch  an  union. 

iSuch,  in  fubftance,  was  the  information  on  the  fubjedl  of  banks  ;  and  fuch  the  rea- 
fons    brought  forward   in  favour  of  the  propofed  cftabliftiment,  in  this  very  lengthy, 

ingenious   and  argumentative  report. In  our  next,  we  ihall  proceed  with  this  fub- 

jecft,  trace  it  in  its  progrcfs  through  both  houfes  of  the  national  legiflature,  and  give 
tour  readers  a  comprehenfive  Iketch  of  the  interefting  difcuffion  to  which  it  gave  rife. 
(to  be  continued.) 

j4  concife  abflraB  of  the  New  Constitution   c/  F  r  a  n  c  e,  ^c- 
ceptid  by   thu  King,  a  fid  ratified  by  the  People,  July   \/\th.  1790. 

CONSTITUTIONAL     ARTICLES. 

THE  government  of  France   fhall  be  monarchical. 
The  perfon  of  the  king  fhall  be  inviolable  and  lacred. 
The  crown  ihall  be  indivifible,  and  hereditary  from  male  tr.  male. 
The  national  affembly  {hall  be  permanent,  and  compofed  of  one  houfe. 

Uni.  Asyl.  V&L  VI.  No.  S'  Y  y        . 
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Every  legiflature  (hall  fit  two  years,  and  all  the  members  fhall  be  re-eligiblc. 
The  king  IhuU  have  a  luCjiciifury  negutive  upon  the  laws  propofcj  by  the  national 
affer.ibly  ;   which  negative  Ihtli  have  ciicOt  until  the  meeting  of  the  third  legiflature 
after  that  lay  which  tnc  laid  l^ws  ibull  have  been  propofed. 

The  king  may  invite  the  national  affcinbly  to  take  an  objedl  into  confideration  ; 
but  die  rijht  of  prcpollng  laws  Ihail  be  veiled  exciuiively  in  the  reprefentativcs  of  the 
nation. 

I'he  fupremc  executive  power  fliall  be  veftedexclufivcly  in  the  king;  he  may  from 
time  to  time  enforce  the  laws  by  proclamation. 

Every  ordinance  of  the  kiug  Ihail  be  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  attefted  by  a  fe- 
Cretary  of  (i:ate 

The  judiciary  power  fhall  be  entirely  diftinft  from  the  two  others;  but  jufticc 
fliall  be  in-iniinillered  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

The  iinpolt  fhall  be  granted  but  for  tiie  time  which  will  expire  at  the  laft  day  of  the 
following  LUion. 

The  ijing's  approbation  of  a  law  {hall  be  expreffed  in  the  following  words,  "  The 
king  cunfjnts  unJ  uiU  execute."  The  king's  negative  fliall  be  thus,  "  'fite  iing  will  ex- 
am i/n.' 

The  legiflature  may  prefent  its  decrees  to  the  king,  either  feparately,  or  colle<5live- 
ly  at  the  end  of  each  IcHion. 

The  kingdom  fhall  be  divided  into  eighty-three  departments,  each  department  in- 
to diftri«S:s,  and  each  diflridl  into  cantons  ai  about  four  fquare  leagues. 

The  eledtion  to  the  national  alfenibly  iliull  be  made  by  the  eleClors  chofcn  in  the 
departments. 
Jiach  department  fhall  have  an  adminillrative  alTemMy. 
Each  city,  town,  borough,  or  coiumunity,  thill  have  a  municipality. 
The  reprefentativcs  to  trie  ndtionalaifombly   Ihail  be  conlidercd  as  reprefentativej 
of  the  nation,  and  not  of  any  particular  department.      Therefore  they  ihail  not  he 
liable  to  be  recalled  in  any  caie  wliacioevcr.      fhe  fame  rule  ihail  be  obierved  with  re- 
fpciit  to  the  members  ol   d.-partment  or  diltriiSl  allVmblics. 

All  active  citizens  ihail  nave  a  right  to  aifenihle  in  primary  meetings  by  cantons. 
To  be  coniidtred  as  an  active  citizen  the  foimvviug  ijua  ilications  are  required,  ift.  to 
be  a  Frenchman,  either  by  birth  or  naturalization  ;  ad.  to  be  txventy-tivc  years  old  ; 
3d-  to  be  an  iniiabitanc  of  rtie  canton  ;  4[.ii.  ti>  pay  a  contribution  of  the  value  of  three 
days  lahoui  ;  jth.  not  tu  iic  a  iervaiic  at  vvages. 

With  thcfe  quauh^ations,  non-Catholics  and  Jews  fliall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
aiffive  citizens. 

The  cantfjn  aiTemblies  fliall  annually  make  a  lifl;  of  all  the  citizens  above  ai  years 
of  age,  who  Ihail  take  the  civic  oacli,  without  which  they  ihahliave  no  right  to  eledt 
or  to  be  elcdJcd. 

Banltrupts  and  infolvent  debtors,  or  fons  who  neglecfl  to  pay  their  fliare  of  the 
d»bts  of  their  iatl.ers,  ihail  be  excluded  from  all  elections. 

Ill  the  country,  900  inhabitants  ihail  form  two  primary  afl'emblies;  but  in  cities, 
4000  iuhabitaiits  Ihaii  have  only  one  primary  afTembly. 

I'he  primaty  airemblics  fliail  appoint  one  elcCior  for  each  number  of  loo  acflive  ci- 
tizens. None  ihail  be  appointed  an  eleclor  unlels  he  pays  a  contribution  of  the  value 
of  10  day*  labour. 

Tie  electors  chofen  by  all  the  primary  afl'emblies  of  a  department,  fliall  eleifl:  the 
members  to  the  national  affcmbly  according  to  the  plurality  of  votes  In  cafe  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  oldell  of  the  candidates  thill  be  preferred. 

The  number  of  reprcfeatativesto  the  national  alTembly,  fliall  be  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  dcpaitments  niuiciplied  by  nine.  This  reprefentation  fliall  be  ciliinated  ac- 
cording to  the  compound  ratio  of  territory,  population,  and  contributions,  that  every 
department  may  have  in  the  national  legiflature  that  influence,  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  its  territory,  population  and  wealth.  In  confequence  of  this  dillini5lion,  fome 
departments  will  have  only  live  or  i:x  reprefentativcs,  and  others  twelve  or  thir- 
tren. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  national  alTcmbly,  it  fliall  be  required  to  pay  a  dire<fl  con- 
tribution of  the  value  of  a  mark  of  lilver,  and  to  be  in  poffefTion  of  landed  property. 
1  he  c;cCLors  fhall  appoint  fuppUans  or  fupplementary  members,  equal  to  the  third 
*f  the  number  of  the  members  of  tlie  national  affembly. 
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Eleflion  (hall  be  the  only  title  to  the  funvSlions  of  rcprefentatives  to  the  national 
affcmbly. —  The  liberty  of  their  votes  ihall  not  be  impeded  by  any  particular  mandate 
or  inftru(Stions. 

The  fan:ie  eleftors  fliall  appoint  the  members  of  the  department  affemblies,  whofe 
number  ftiall  confift  of  36  for  each  department. 

The  electors  of  the  fame  diftridl  fliall  appoint  the  members  of  the  diftrid  affem- 
blies,  whofe  number  ftiall  be  twelve  for  each  diftricft. 

To  be  eligible  to  thefe  aflemblies,  it  ftiall  be  required  to  pay  a  contribution  of  tea 
days  labour. 

Thefe  affemblies  fhali  be  permanent,  and  half  of  their  members  ftiall  be  renewed 
every  two  years 

Each  adminiftratlon  of  a  department  or  diftrift,  ftiall  be  divided  into  a  council  and 
direiftory.  The  council  to  be  aflembled  once  in  a  year  ;  and  the  diredory  to  be 
always  in  aiSivity.  The  diredory  of  departments  to  be  conipofed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, that  of  dift;ri(Ss  of  a  le's   number. 

The  councils  of  departmJts  ftiall  not  fit  longer  than  one  month,  and  thofe  of  dif- 
trid»  no  longer  than  two  weeks. 

The  adminiftratlon  of  departments  ftiall,  under  the  diredion  of  the  legiflative  bo- 
dy, and  in  conformity  to  the  national  decrees,  be  intruftcd  with  the  fallowing  pow- 
ers :  ift.  To  affefs  in  the  diftrids  the  contributions  impofed  in  each  department,  and 
the  diftrids,  to  make  a  re-partition  of  the  fame  amongft  the  municipalities  ;  ad.  to 
caufe  the  rolls  of  aflelTment  to  be  made  amongft;  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  mu- 
nicipality ;  3d.  to  fupcrintend  the  regular  payment  of  contributions,  4th.  to  ordaia 
the  expences  affigned  upon  thofe  contributions. 

They  ftiall  moreover,  under  the  infpedion  of  the  king  as  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
nation,  fuperintend,  ift.  the  police  of  the  poor  and  vagabonds;  2d.  the  hofpitals,. 
prifons,  and  houfts  of  corredion  ;  3d.  the  pubiick  education  ;  4th.  the  funds  for  the 
encouragem.ent  of  agriculture  and  induftry  ;  5th.  the  prefervation  of  public  property  ; 
6th.  the  forefts,  rivers,  canals,  roads,  &c.  7th.  the  building  of  churches,  prefbyteries,. 
&c.  8th.  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  public  fecurity  and  falubrity  ;  9th,  the 
fervice  and  employment  of  the  militia. 

No  refolution  of  a  diftrid  or  department  ftiall  be  carried  into  execution,  without 
the  confent  of  the  king,  excepting  current  bufinefs. 

The  adminiflirative  affemblies  ftiall  have  no  right  to  levy  an  impofl:,  or  to  open  ii 
loan,  without  the  confent  of  the  national  aCTembly. 

In  the  primary  afl"eniblies,  the  votes  of  thofe  who  cannot  write,  fliall  be  written 
by  three  of  the  oldell  citizens, who  ftiall  have  taken  an  oath  for  this  purpofe,  and  who 
fliall  during  the  fame  meeting  remain  at  the  fame  place.  The  eledors  Ihall  not  write 
their  votes  any  whers  elfe  than  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

None  ftiall  be  eleded  or  eligible,  without  having  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  head  of  every  municipal  bodv  fhall  be  called  the  mayor.  All  adive  citizens 
may  concur  in  the  formation  of  municipalities.  4C00  inhabitants  fliall  form  one  af- 
fenibly,  8000,  two,  &c.  &c. 

Two  near  relations  fliall  not  be  at  the  fame  time  members  of  a  municipality. 

The  mayors  fliall  be  eleded  by  the  plurality  of  vetes,  and  the  other  m£mbers  by 
ballots  of  double  lifts. 

The  numlier  of  the  members  fliall  be  inproportion  to  the  population  of  the  diftrids. 

Each  municipal  body  fliail  be  divided  into  a  council  and  a  board.  The  council  to 
meet  once  a  month       The  board  to  be  permanent. 

The  mayor  may  be  re-eleded  after  two  years,  but  ftiall  not  ferve  more  than  four 
years. 

The  cledions  fliall  take  place  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  firft  Sunday  after 
Saint  Martin's  day. 

The  fundions  of  tbs  municipalities  ftiall  be  twofold,  ift.  under  the  authority  of 
the  dtparrments,  to  fuperintend  the  revenue  of  public  property,  to  difcharge  local  ex- 
pences, to  furvey  public  works,  and  to  maintain  a  good  police.  3d.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  king,  to  make  a  re-partition  of  dired  contributions  ;  to  fuperin- 
tend the  coiledion  of  the  fame,  and  their  payment;  to  dired  and  ftirvey  public  efta- 
bliftinviiits  ;  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  churches,  preyfbyteries,  prifons,  hofpitais, 
and  other  public  buildings. 

The  municipalities  may  recjueli  the  afliftance  of  the  cational  guards. 


35^  Intelligence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

SIR, 
THE  enclofed  Is  extra(fled  from  a  London  paper  ;  and  as  the  younj;  gentlemaa 
who  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  eulogium,  was  born  in  this  ftate,  it  would  be  aj^reeable  to  a 
fympathizing  friend  of  his  conne<5tions,  to  have  it  placed  in  your  magazine,  it  being 
a  receptacle  of  a  lefs  fugitive  nature  than  a  newspaper.  Pleafe  to  prefix  to  the  ex- 
trad,  the  following  palTage  from  an  original  letter  of  Mr.  Duche,  to  an  intimate 
friend  in  Pennfylvania.  Y.  Z. 


"  1  hope' my  future  endeavours  in  the  line  of  my  profeffion,  will  render  me  more 
worthy  of  that  good  opinion,  which  you  arc  pleafed  to  esprefs  of  me.  I  agree  per- 
fcdly  with  Mr.  AdJifon,  that  all  the  arts  and  fciences  fhould  be  employed,  in  one  con- 
federacy, againft  the  prevailing  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety  ;  and  can  affurc  you 
that  when  I  firfl  took  up  the  hif.orical  branch  of  painting,  I   determined  to  employ  my 

pencil  on  fuch  fubjeds  only,  as  fhould  tend  to  improve,  not  vitiate  the  mind 1  am 

not  aihamed  to  fay,  "  antique"  as  you  fecm  to  think  it  appears,  that  I  find,  in  general, 
much  more  purity  and  Iblidity  of  fentiment  in  the  writers  of  the  lai^  century,  than 
in  thofe  of  more  modern  times."  T,     D. 

London   July,  iT,A    I787. 


ON  Wednefday  afternoon,  died  Mr..  Thomas  Duche,  a  young  artifl:  of  very  dlf- 
tinguifhed  merit,  who,  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  genius,  united  the  flridefl:  purity 
of  moral  condud — e.\cellencies  which  feemed  to  add  dignity  to  his  manners,  and 
gracefulnefs  to  his  appearance;  both  of  which  in  him  were  mofb  confpicuous  and 
pleaCng. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Duche  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  becaufe  from  the  elegance 
and  corre<ttnefs  of  his  mind,  he  attached  himfclf  chiefly  to  moral  and  fentimental 
compofitions — fubjeds  hitherto  little  handled  by  the  artifts  of  the  Ln*;lifli  fchool ;  and 
which,  if  treated  with  ability,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  befl  purpofes  of  paint- 
ing. 

An  infant  Saviour,  and  one  or  two  pieces  for  pu'-lic  charities,  ths  produflions  of 
Mr.  Duche's  pencil,  will  long  remain  monuments  of  his  tafle  and  talents,  which  pro- 
mifed  the  greatefh  perfedion  in  his  art,  and  honour  to  the  mafler  under  whom  he 
ftudied. 

To  his  parents,  whofe  elevated  piety  can  alone  enable  them  to  fupport  fuch  an  af- 
flidion  with  fortitude,  it  muft  be  a  confolation  to  be  entitled  to  exclaim  with  the  duke 
of  Ormond  on  a  fimilar  occafion — "  Alas,  my  dead  icn  !  I  would  not  give  up  the  re- 
membrance of  thy  ^  irtues,  to  poflefs  the  fortunes  of  all  the  living  fons  in  Europe." 

0/fentlcnt  terris   hiivc  tantum  fata,  neqtie    ultra 

JEJfe  fill  en  t. 

■ Mattibus  date  lilia plenis  ; 

Purpureos  fpargam  Jlores,  animamqiie  nepotis 
His  faltent  accumulem   donis,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere. .^ VlRCIL. 

\JLon-    Gaz.   Jpril,    I790.] 

PHILADELPHIA. 

iVfav  7th.  It  has  been  common,  fays  a  corrcfpondent,  time  immemorial,  to  pub- 
lifii  -AXi  obituary,  or  lifl  of  the  deaths  oi  perfans  in  ail  our  magazines.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  uftful  to  puMifli  an  obicuary,  or  a  lift  of  political  and  ecclefiaftica!  herejies  ; 
mere  eipccially  at  the  prelcnt  jundure,  v.heu  a  fatal  epidemic  feems  to  prevail  am«>ng 
them. 
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The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  propofed  fpecies  oiohlluary. 

Died  lately  in  France — The  Divine  Right  of  Kings — IndefeafMe  Right — Unequal 
Rights  among  metl — Pajfi-ve  Obedience,  ^nd  Kon-refijlance — Hereditary  Nobi/ity ,  which  is 
now  confidered  as  abfurd  as  hereditary  knowledge,  in  algebra,  or  conic  feflions — T/- 
iles,  which  are  now  confidered  to  be  as  ridiculous  appendages  to  names,  as  rings  arc 
in  the  ears  and  nofes  of  Indians — The  fupremacy  of  the  Pope — The  neceffity  oi  Apoflolic 
fuccefion  to  conftitute  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel — The  Alliance  of  Church  and  State — 
And  laftly,  Extravagant  and  unequal  Church  benefices. 

N.   B.  The  two  hfi.  here/res  died  very  hard. 

The  fame  contagion  of  right  reafon  which  has  fwept  away  {o  many  herelles  in 
France,  it  is  faid,  ha;  begun  to  prevail  in  other  countries,  although  great  pains  are  ta- 
ken to  prevent  its  fpreading.  Some  fymptoms  of  it  have  appeared,  in  England.  It  is 
expei51;cd  that  no  herefies  fmiilar  to  thole  which  have  lately  died  in  France,  willfur- 
•vivethe  laft  year  of  the  prcfent  century,  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

May  loth.  On  Sunday  laft  about  two  o'clock  in  the  altenioon  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  kitchen  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  near  Ninth,  in  Market-ftreet. 
Notwithftanding  the  utmofl  exertions  of  the  citiztns  confiderable  damage  was  done 
to  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  and  the  mead-houfe  adjoining.     And 

LAST  EVENING,  about  half  after  ten  o'clock,  the  flables  in  Dock,  nearThird- 
flreet,  were  difcovered  to  be  on  fire.  They  were  wooden  buildings,  and  the  flames 
almoft  inftantaneoufly  burfl  out  in  a  tremendous  manner.  Never  did  the  citizens  of 
this  metropolis  more  generally  turn  out  for  the  prefervation  of  the  city,  nor  were 
there  ever  greater  efforts  upon  any  Cmilar  occafion.  The  fire,  however,  fpreadia 
every  diredion,  for  a  confiderable  time,  by  which  not  lefs  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
buildings  (chiefly  of  wood)  were  reduced  to  afhes. 

A  loom  has  been  invented  in  Ireland  to  weave  cotton  and  linen,  by  which  two 
webs  can  be  woven  at  the  fame  time  by  one  weaver,  with  more  cafe  and  expedition, 
and  (as  it  is  reported)  with  more  perfedion  than  one  web  can  be  woven  in  a  common 
loom.  A  Committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  have  made  a  report  highly  in 
its  favour. 

May  r4th.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  hear  that  a  fum  of  money  has  within  a  few  days 
been  colkfled,  which  is  more  than  fufiicient  to  make  good  all  the  damages  fuftained 
by  the  poor  families  who  have  fuffered  by  the  late  fire  in  Dock-ftreet. 

The  contributions,  on  this  occafion,  have  been  remarkably  liberal,  and  in  an  un- 
common degree  difplayed  the  philanthropy  and  humanity  of  our  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  hundred  and  fcvcnty-eight  dollars  have  been  raifed 
by  the  Old  American  Company,  at  the  Theatre,  for  the  relief  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people. 

Alay  lyth,  The  fall  of  rain  laft  Friday  in  Berks  county,  Pennfylvania,  exceeded  any 
thing  cf  the  kind  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  poured  down  in  a 
tremendous  torrent,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  Saturday  morning  at  three  Se- 
veral mill-dams  are  totally  deftroyed,  and  otherwife  much  damage  done.  Houfes  oi^ 
confiderable  eminences  were  entirely  furrounded  with  water;  in  one  of  which  the 
carpenter  of  Gibraltar  Forge  pcrilhed. 

May,  26th.  'Tis  a  facL  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  rum  or  fpirit  of  any  kind  was  uf-  - 
ed  on  board  the  (hip  Brothers,  Capt.  Jcfiah,  in  his  late  voyage  to  Canton.  His  men 
were  uncommonly  healthy,  and  not  a  life  was  loft  between  his  leaving  the  Delaware 
and  his  return  to  it.  The  conftant  drink  of  his  failors  was  fpruce-beer.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  v.-as  thought  as  Utopian  to  think  of  navigating  a  veiTel  without  a  daily 
allowance  of  rum,  to  failors,  as  it  now  is  to  think  of  cultivating  rice  or  iugar  without 
flaves. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  is  abolifhed  in  France — property  is  to  be  equally  diftri- 
buted  aniongthe  males  and  females  <;f  the  family. 

A  French  Deputy,  lately  challenged  by  an  oflicer,  replied  he  knew  nothing  of  arms. 
End  was  even  ignorant  how  to  load  a  piflol;  but  he  propofed,  before  four  witncffes, 
to  throw  up  for  the  chance  of  which  of  them  fliould  be  iianged. 

We  hear  that  the  fhip  Mdffachufetts,  Job  Prince,  Efq.  Commander,  has  been  fold 
in  India  for  fixty  five  thoufnnd  dollars;  I'his  fhip  was  upwards  of  800  tons  burthen* 
The  ftiip  Hercules,  upwards  cf  600  tons,  Las  alfo  been  fold  in  that  country.  Thefe 
velTels  were  built  in  Maffachui'ctts,  the  former  compofed  of  American  n-,aterials  alto- 
gether. 
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Extraa  of  a  letter  from  Port/mouth,  April,  I. 

"  About  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  on  a  fignal  made  from  the  Royal  William,  a 
general  prcfs  took  place  here.  There  being  a  confiderable  Huniber  of  colliers  and  o- 
ther  coailing  veflels  in  the  harbour;  near  three  hiuidred  prime  feamen  were  picked  up 
in  a  few  hours,  principally  noith  tonntrymen.  An  outward  bound  Weft  Indiaman, 
in  St.  Helen's  road,  had  all  her  hands  taken  out. 

Thisevening  failed  his  Majefty's  fbips  -Ardent  and  AITiftance,  for  the  Downs;  and 
the  Flirt  and  Scout  floops,  and  Barracoota  cutttr,  on  the  imprefs  fervice. 

On  Wcilnefday  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  the  Riifiian  miniller  difpatched  a  courier 
to  Pcterfburgh,  with  the  rel'ult  of  the  debate  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  Hi$ 
return  may  be  expeded  within  five  weeks,  and  the  contents  of  his  difpatches  will  de- 
cide whether  we  ihall  have  a  war  with  Ruffia  or  not.  " 

By  the  votes  of  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  interpofe  its  power  for  bringing  about  a  peace  between  Ruffia 
and  the  Porte.  The  armed  neutrality,  during  the  lalt  war,  aifords  a  precedent  for  the 
■warlike  preparations  now  making  iu  England.  How  far  Catharine  will  relifli  being 
di<ftated  to,  time  will  difcover. 

Ruflia  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  any  regard  hitherto  to  the  mediation  in  her 
quarrel  with  the  Porte. 

The  Grand  Seignior  has  fent  the  Sultana  Valide,  his  mother,  to  the  old  feraglio,  for 
having  attempted  to  reconcile  hiai  to  the  Ruflians. 

The  Tammany  Society,  No.  !,  of  New- York,  are  forming  an  extenCve  Mufeum  in 
that  city — a  confiderable  colletftion  is  already  made — their  plan  is  general,  and  will 
have  a  friendly  afpect  on  the  natural  and  political  hiftory  of  our  country. 

Ailightfhock  of  an  eartliquakc  was  felt  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  infl.  in  many 
of  the  fea-ports,  extending  from  ths  Hate  of  New-York  to  Boilon. 


MARRIAGES. 


Pennsylvania.  At  Philadelphia^  Mr.  Adam  Rogart,  jun.  of  Lancafer,  to  IVIif» 
Maria  Wager;  Mr.  Robert  Harris  oi  Harrijiurgh,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Ewing  ;  Mr. 
John  Skyrin  to  Mils  Nuncy  Drinker;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherfpoon,  of  Princelon,  to  Mrs. 
Dill.  At  Pi/f/Jar^,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Barker,  to  Mifs  .Sally  Hcth  ;  at€M<^/-.  Mr.  Sa- 
niael  Richards  jun.  of  rhiladdpb'ta,  to  Mifs  Mary  Worrai  of  Chejier  county. 

Delaware.  At  Wilmington,  Mr.  Beniamin  Rumfey  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Colcfberry, 
of  Ncw-Catlle  hundred  ;  capt.  Samuel  l..overing  to  Mifs  Mary  "ihallcrofs. 

Mart  LAND.     In  baltimore^  Mr.  Gilbert  Bigger  to  Mifs  Sally  Rice. 


DEATHS. 


Rkode-Tsland.  At  Neivpert,  Mrs,  Mary  Jerfey,  ajied  79. 

CoNXECTicuT.    At  Granville,  Mrs.  Abigail  Roie,  aged  103. 

Ntw-YoRK.  In  the  capital^  Mrs.  EHzabeth  Kemmena,  confort  of  Dr.  E.  Kem- 
meaa,  aged  70. 

New-Jersey.     At  Neivark,  Mrs.  G.  Burnet,  csnfort  of  William  Burnet,  Efq. 

Pennsylvania.  In  PbiLJtlphia,  iheHon.  Francis  Hopkmfon  Efq;  capt.  Tho- 
mas Rowan.  In  Dela-ware  coumy  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Price,  relitfl  of  John  Price,  Efq. 
Drowned,  in  attempting  to  crofs  Wiilahickon-creek,  Dr.  Archibald  Mc.  Lean,  of 
Ii.  aa:gomery  county. 

Delaware.  At  Wilmington, czT[it.  Ralph  Walker,  aged  72. 

Maryland.  In  Bslt-morc,  Mr.  David  Sterreft,  (killed  in  a  duel)  Mr.  Jofeph 
Spc!;iht,  aged  7a.     In  i/u/{/b/-i  county,  Mrs   Bond, aged  87. 

Vii^GiNiA-    At  Berkd-j,  in  Charles-city  county  tlie  H«.jn.  Benjamin  Harrifon  Efq. 

NostTu-CARoLiNA.     At  A'.'zc/V*;,-,  Mr.  John  Bryan. 

Soutii-Carclina.  At  CbarLj-i:H,  Danici  Legate  jun,  Efq;  M>ft  Mary  Heller 
Douxlttci,  3^ed  64. 


0^fu^ad6£pS.ia    ^riced^-^^Gurrent, 
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7b     CORRESPONDENTS. 

OSMVN  of  ^alfora,a;i  Eaflcrn  Tale —  Prettily  written;  tut  to  What 
end?  This  fpeccs  of  writing  became  very  fafhionahle,  after  it 
had  been  fanftioned  by  Addilbn,  Johnfon,  and  Hawkefworth.  A 
whole  herd  of  imitatJrs  arofe,  who  caught,  very  readily,  fomething 
like  the  ftile  and  manier,  but  were  unable  to  attain  the  true  excellence 
of  thcfe  writers,  wlo  inculcated,  in  a  way  fuited  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  clad'es  ofeaders,  the  nioft  pure  and  fublime  precepts  of  mo- 
rality. Unlefs  thu  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  virtue, 
compofitions  of  thiikind  are  unworthy  of  attention.  However  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  harmny  of  language,  or  richnefs  and  variety  of  image- 
I-y    they  are  but  ■x}iindid  jiothing. 

Thoughts  on  Tillsand  Nobility  contains  fome  excellent  remarks  ;  but 
they  are  too  muchutermixcd  with  perfonal  refleftions.  Should  the 
author  think  prop-  to  change  his  plan,  and  take  up  the  fubjett  in  a 
general  view>  we  NAuld  gladly  give  his  performance  a  place. 

Obfervations  on  tming  The  author's  intention  appears  to  be 
laudable,  but  Hot  \11  executed.  The  fentiments  are  trite,  and  the 
\^^f^^o.^e  incorreft.  We  cannot  perceive,  with  the  writer,  that  the 
«vil  is  a  growing  onin  America;  we  feel  great  fatisfadtion  in  a  perfua- ' 
fion  that  this  is  byio  means  the  cafe.  In  the  united  ftates,  where 
all  are  more  or  lefs  igaged  in  bufinefs,  there  is  not  fuch  an  induce- 
inent  to  have  recotfe  to  gaming,  as  in  thofe  countries,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  le  inhabitants  feem  to  have  no  other  end  in  view, 
than  merely  to  "  kiltime." 

ThsHtroine  in  himk  life Happinefs  at  home,a  fong The  Ana- 
creontic, beginning   "When   mild  evening" The  good  tenant ■ 

The  happy  hiijband — 'lie  necefity  uf'ucaipatiDn — True  courage — The  tno- 
aern  cynic — The  Chrijlin'' s  wifo — And  the  poem  on  Good  Temper  have 
all  been  received,  aiit  will  be  inferted  as  fpeedily  as  poflible.  Some' 
ot  thefe  performancesiave  great  merit.  The  refpedive  authors  are 
entitled  to  our  i\ncer& hanks. 

Our  much  efteemedcorrefpondent,   Laura,  will   perceive  that  we 
are  not  inattentive  eitlertoher  favours,  or  to  thofe  written  by  Sylvia.' 
We  thai!   continue  to  liminifli  our  debt  to  both,  monthly,  till  the 
>vhole  are  infertcd. 

The  fame  attention  vhich  is  requlfite  to  make  even  an  indifferent 
verfifier,  would,  if  properly  directed,  be  fufficlent  to  attain  at  lead 
corrednefs,  if  not  elegmce  of  ftile,  as  a  writer  of  profc.  Few  per- 
fons  are  calculated  to  rife  to  excellence  in  poetry  ;  moft  who  attempt 
it  fail.  But  a  good  profe  ftile  is  eafily  attainable  ;  and  is,  in  gene- 
ral, far  more  valuable,  not  only  for  the  purpofcs  of  common  life,  but 
for  thofe  of  fcience  and  virtue.  Wc  beg  leave  to  recomm'end  thefe 
obfervations,  to  the  attention  of  fdme  of  our  poetical  corrcfpondents, 
whofe  performances  we  have  not  particularly  mentioned. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

HISTORY  of  the  hi  F  E  and  Character  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  &c>  &c,  &c. 

(Continued  fro?n  pagf2    200-^ 

PERHAPS  no  perfon  could  have  been  found,  more  capable  of  ren-f 
derin^  cflential  fervices  to  the  United  States,  at  the  court  of 
France,  than  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  well  known  as  a  phllofopher, 
and  his  charafter  was  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  He  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  greateft  marks  of  refped:,  by  all  the  literary  charadtcrs  ; 
and  this  refpedl  was  extended  amongfl:  all  clafies  of  men-  His  per- 
fonal  influence  was  hence  very  conTiderabie.  To. the  efFecls  of  this 
were  added  thofe  ot  various  performances  which  he  publiflied,  tend- 
ing to  eftablifh  the  credit  and  charader  of  the  United  States.  To  his 
exertions  in  this  way,  may,  in  no  fmall  degree,  be  afcribed  the  luccefs 
of  the  loans  negotiated  in  Holland  and  France,  which  greatly  coutrir 
bated  to  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclafion. 

The  repeated  ill  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  and  more  particularly  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  at  length  convinced  the  Britifh 
nation  of  the  impoflibility  of  reducing  the  Americans  to  ftibjeftion. 
The  trading  intereft  particularly  became  clamorous  for  peace.  The 
miniftry  were  unable  longer  to  oppofe  their  wiflies.  Provifional  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  agreed  to  and  figned  at  Paris,  on  the  ^cth  of  No- 
vember 1782,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laur 
rens,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  Mr.  Ofwald  on  the 
part  of  Great-Britain.  Thefe  formed  the  bafis  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  concluded  the  3d  of  September  1783,  and  figned  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jay  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid Hartley  on  the    other. 

On  the  3d  of  April  1783,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  the  Count  von  Krutz. 

A  fimilar  treaty  with  Pruffia  was  concluded  in  1785,  not  long  be- 
fore Dr.  Franklin's  departure  from  Europe. 


3^4  '^he  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Dr.  Franklin  did  not  fuiter  his  political  purfuits  to  engrofs  his 
V/hole  attention.  Some  of  his  performances  made  their  appearance 
in  Paris.  The  object  of  thefe  was  generally  the  promotion  of  induf- 
ftry  and  economy. 

In  the  year  1734,  when  animal  magnetifm  made  great  noife  in  the 
world,  particularly  at  Paris,  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, that  the  king  appointed  commillioners  to  examine  into  the 
foundation  of  this  pretended  fcience.  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
number.  After  a  fair  and  diligent  examination,  in  the  courfe  of 
•which  Mefmer  repeated  a  nnmbcr  of  experiments,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  commiilioners,  fome  of  which  were  tried  upon  themfelves,  they 
determined  that  it  was  a  mere  trick,  intended  to  impofe  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  credulous — Mefmer  was  thus  interrupted  in  his  career  to 
wealth  and  fame,  and  a  moll  infolent  attempt  to  impofe  upon  the  hu- 
man underftandlng  bailed. 

The  important  ends  of  Dr.  Franklin's  miffion  being  completed,  by 
the  eflabliflmient  of  American  independence  ;  and  the  intirmities  of 
age  and  difeafe  coming  upon  him,  he  became  delirous  of  returning  to 
his  native  country.  Upon  application  to  congrcfs  to  be  recalled. 
Ml'.  Jeffsrfon  was  appointed  to  fiicceed  him,  in  1785.  Sometime  in 
September,  of  the  fame  year,  Dr.  Franklin  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  laortly  after  chofen  member  of  the  f.ipreme  executive  coun- 
cil for  the  city  ;  and  foon  after  was  elected  prelident  of  the  fam.e. 

When  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  more  energy  to  the  government  of  the  union, 
by  reviling  and  amending  the  articles  of  confederation.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  Fennfylvania,  Ke  fign- 
cd  the  conn:!tution  which  they  propofed  for  the  union,  and  gave  it  the 
moft  uneq^uivocal  marks  of  his  approbation. 

A  focietv  for  political  enquiries,  of  which  Dr.  PVanklin  was  prefi- 
dent,  was  eilabliflied  about  this  period.  The  meetings  were  held  at 
ills  hoife.  Two  or  three  eflays  read  in  thi*  fociety  were.pubiifhed. 
It  did  not  long  continue. 

In  the  year  1737,  two  focieties  were  eftabliflied  in  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  principles  of  the  moft  liberal  and  refined  humanity, — the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  atlevlathig  the  vuf cries  oj  public  prifdns ;  and  the 
Peiinfyivania  Society  fr  prorioting  the  abolition  of  JJavery,  the  relief  oj 
free  ueoroei  unlavi fully  held  in  bondage,  and  the  iviprovement  of  the  co7i- 
dition  of  the  A f -lean  race.  Of  each  of  thefe  Dr.  Franklin  was  pre 
fldent.  The  labours  of  thefe  bodies  have  been  crowned  with  great 
fuccefs  ;  and  they  continue  to  profecute,  with  unwearied  diligence, 
the  laudable  defigns  for  which  they  were  eftabliflied. 

Dr.  Franklin's  increafing  infirmities  prevented  his  regular  atten- 
dance at  tiie  council-chamber  J  and,  in  1780,  he  retired  wholly  from 
pablic  life. 

His  conftitution  had  been  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  had  been 
little  fabjeA  tp  difeafe,  except  an  attack  of  the  gout  occafionally,  un- 
til about  the  year  l  781,  when  he  was  firic  attacked  with  lymptoms  of 
the  calculous  complaint,  which  continued  during  his  life.  During  the 
intervals  of  pain  from  this  grievous  difeafe,  he  fpent  many  cheerful 
hours,    converfing  in  the   moft   agreeable    and  inftruftive  manaer. 
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His   faculties  Were  entirely  unimpaired,    even  to  the  hour    of  his 
death. 

His  name  as  prefident  of  the  Abolition  Society  was  figned  to  the 
memorial  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  K.eprefentatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  I2th  of  February  17S9,  praying  them  to  exert  the  full 
extent  of  power  veiled  in  them  by  the  conftitution,  in  diicoaraging 
the  traffic  in  the  human  fpecies.  This  was  his  lall  public  act.  In  the 
debates  to  which  this  memorial  gave  rife,  feveral  attempts  were 
made  tojuftify  the  trade.  In  the  Federal  Gazette  of  March  25th  there 
appeared  an  eflay,  figned  Hiftoricus,  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
which  he  communicated  a  fpeech,  faid  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Divan  of  Algiers,  in  1687,  in  oppofition  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
of  a  feet  calted  Erika  or  Purifts,  for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  flave- 
ry.  This  pretended  African  fpeech  was  an  excellent  parody  of  one 
delivered  by  Mr.  Jackfon  of  Georgia.  All  the  arguments  urged  in 
favour  of  negro  flavery,  are  applied,  with  equal  force,  to  juftify^  the 
plundering  and  enflaving  of  Europeans.  It  alfords,  a.t  the  fame  time, 
a  deinonftation  of  the  futility  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Have 
trade,  and  of  the  ftrength  of  mind  and  ingenuity  of  the  author,  at  his 
advanced  period  of  life.  It  furnifhed  too  a  no  left  convincing  proof  of 
his  power  of  imitating  the  ftile  of  other  times  and  nations,  than  his 
celebrated  parable  againft  perfecution.  And  as  the  latter  led  many 
perfons  to  fearch  the  fcriptures  with  a  view  to  find  it,  fo  the  former 
caufed  many  perfons  to  fearch  the  book-ftores  and  libraries,  for  the 
■work  from  which  it  was  faid  to  be  extracted. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  following,  he  was  attacked  v/ith  a  fe- 
ver and  complaint  of  his  breaft,  which  terminated  his  exiftence.  The 
foliov/ing  account  of  his  laft  illnefs  was  written  by  his  friend  and 
phyfician.  Dr.  Jones. 

'"  The  (tone,  with  w^hich  he  hadbeen  afHicled  for  feveral  years, had 
for  the  laft  tv/elve  months  confined  him  chiefly  to  his  bed  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  extreme  painful  paroxyfms,  he  v/as  obliged  to  take  large  do- 
fes  of  laudanum  to  mitigate  his  tortures — ftill,  in  the  intervals  of 
pain,  he  not  only  amufed  himfelf  with  reading  and  converfing  cheer- 
fully with  his  family,  and  a  few  friends,  who  villted  him,jbut  was  often 
employed  in  doing  bufmefsof  a  public  as  well  as  private  nature,  with 
various  perfons,  who  waited  on  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  every 
inftance  difplayed,  not  only  that  readinefs  and  difpofition  of  doing 
good,  which  was  the  diftinguifhing  charadteriftic  of  his  life,  but  the 
fulleft  and  cleareft  polleflion  of  his  uncommon  mental  abilities  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  indulged  himfelf  in  thofe  Jenx  D'Efprit  and  enter- 
taining anecdotes,  which  were  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him. 

About  fixteen  days  before  his  death,  he  was  feized  with  a  feveriih 
indifpofition,  without  any  particular  fymptoms  attending  it,  till  tie 
third  or  fourth  day,  v/hen  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  left  breaft, 
which  increafed  till  it  became  extremely  acute,  attended  with  a  cough 
and  laborious  breathing.  During  this  ftate,  v.'hen  the  feverity  of  his 
pains  fometimes  drew  forth  a  groan  of  complaint,  he  would  obferve — 
that  he  was  afraid  he  did  not  bear  them  as  he  ought acknowledg- 
ed his  grateful  fenfe  of  the  many  blefiings  he  had  received  from  that 
Supreme  Being,  w^ho  had  raifed  him  from  fraall  and  low  beginnings 
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to  fuch  high  rank  and  confideration  among  men — and  made  no  doubt 
but  his  prefent  afflictions  were  kindly  intended  to  wean  him  from  a 
world,  in  which  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  aft  the  part  affigned  him.  In 
this  frame  of  body  and  mind  he  continued  till  five  days  before  his 
death,  when  his  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  entirely  left  him, 
and  his  family  were  flattering  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very, when  an  impollhumation,  which  had  formed  itfelf  in  his  lungs, 
fuddenly  burll,  and  difcharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  which  he 
continued  to  throw  up  while  he  had  fufficient  flrength  to  do  it,  but, 
as  that  failed;  the  organs  of  refpiration  became  gradually  opprefled — 

a  calm  lethargic    ftate   fucceeded and  on  the  17th  of  April   1790, 

about  eleven  o  clock  at  night,  he  quietly  expired,  clofmg  a  long  and 
nfeful  life  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 

"  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  to  the  above  account,  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  the  year  1735,  had  a  fevere  pleurify,  which  terminated  in  an  ab- 
fcefs  of  the  left  lobe  of  his  lungs,  and  he  was  then  almoft  futfocated 
with  the  quantity  and  fuddennefs  of  the  dif charge.  A  fecond  attack 
of  a  fimilar  nature  happened  fome  years  after  this,  from  which  he 
foon  recovered,  and  did  not  appear  to  fuffer  any  inconvenience  in  his 
refpiration  from  thele  difeafes." 

(To  id  CO }i.c hided  in  cur  next.) 
.j.-..}.j..j..j.^^.3.4.^4..}.44..j..|.^4.4.^.j. , 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Ths      BLUSH. 

THERE  are  fome  charafters,  which  are  principally  imprelTed  by 
art ;  there  are  others,  which  bear  the  {lamp  of  unimproved  na- 
ture ;  and  in  a  third  clafs  we  may  with  pleafure  trace  the  happy  ef- 
fetls  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  time  has  been  when  blufliing,  to  make 
i:fe  of  a  common  expreflion,  \vas  a  fign  of  grace.  It  is  now  too  often 
derided  in  polite  circles  ;  and  is  fcarcely  praifed  by  thofe  of  inferior 
accompiifhments.  If  the  roie  of  fentiment  fuddenly  blooms  on  the 
cheek  of  Dorinda,  fhe  is  ridiculed  by  the  whole  company;  nor  can 
even  relations  forbear  from  fiiently  condemning  her  fenfations.  Does 
the  young  and  well-difpofed  Amintor  manifefl;  his  feelings  by  this  in. 
dication  of  fentimsntai  dslicacy  ?  He  is  charged  with  weaknefs,  by 
rhc  generality  of  his  alibciates,  and  expofed  to  thofe  penalties  which 
the  laws  of  ridicule  have  prefcribed.  The  glafs  is  circulated  with 
double  celerity,  and  the  peal  of  mirth  increafed  at  the  expence  of  his 
fenfibility. 

Thefe  remarks  immediately  refult  from  a  late  incident,  which  took 
place  in  a  company,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  gnefls  were  af- 
fembled  at  the  table  of  hofpitality.  Hilario  was  mafter  of  the  feaft, 
and  Arabella  direfted  the  converlation.  He  caufed  the  bottle  to  cir- 
culate with  rapidity  ;  whilft  Ihe  imparted  to  the  glafs  thofe  rays, 
which  emanate  from  fentiment  and  wit.  Even  ftoicifm  muft  approve 
of  that  mirth  which  is  improved  by  good  humour,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  difcretion. 

It  happened  that  a  young  lady,  who  was  feated  near  Aurelia, 
whofe  beauty  and  good  qualities  exceeded  her  expedations  in  life. 
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(which  however  were  far  from  being  inconfiderable)  whifpered  forae- 
thing  in  her  ear.  Immediately  the  fenfibility  of  the  latter  was  awa- 
kened. The  blufh  difFufed  itfelf  over  her  cheek,  and  even  extended 
itfelf  toher  neck.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  now  direfted  to 
her.  In  vain  her  fan  was  called  into  aftion.  The  ''  celeftial  rofy 
red,"  inllead  of  being  diminiflied,  was  increafed.  Opprcfled  by  her 
feelings,  fhe  quitted  the  table,  and  retired  to  an  inner  appartment, 
where  ilie  remained  invifible  to  all  but  the  family,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Whilft  fome  of  the  company  were  aftonifhed  at  her  agitation  and 
abrupt  departure,  others  imputed  her  conduft  to  its  true  caufe  ;  and 
their  conclufions  were  confirmed,  when,  on  calling  their  eyes  on  Ar- 
delio,  they  perceived  his  countenance  to  be  alternately  pale  and  red. 
Inftead  of  the  foothin^s  of  fympathy,  the  burft  of  laughter  was  fo  of- 
ten repeated,  that  Ardelio,  after  making  a  flight  bow,  retired 
from  the  houfe  in  as  great  confufion,  as  Aurelia  had  retreated  to  the 
chamber.  A  confultation  was  held,  and  all  their  friends  were  of  o- 
pinion,  that  they  entertained  a  mutual  pailion.  The  lady  of  the 
houfe  followed  Aurelia,  and  moll  earneftly  requefted  to  be  informed 
of  the  caufe  of  her  agitation;  but  could  extort  no  fatisfadory  aafwer. 
The  young  lady  was  pofl'efled  of  equal  fufceptibility  and  caution  j 
and  pretended  that  her  behaviour  had  arifen  from  a  fudden  indifpofi- 
tion.     A  friend  followed  Ardelio,  who  was  equally  uncommunicative. 

But,  as  fufficient  indications  of  reciprocal  afFedion  had  been  given, 
their  friends,  fince  both  were  truly  amiable,  interefted  themfelves  in 
accelerating  their  union.  Ardelio  was  without  difficulty  induced  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  was  hncerely  and  paffionately  in  love  ;  and  Au- 
relia, after  hefitating  for  a  few  days,  made  a  fmiilar  confeffion.  Af- 
ter a  very  fliort  delay,  they  were  happily  married ;  and  now  con- 
vince their  admiring  acquaintance,  that  coquetry  and  levity  wander 
from  the  goal  of  felicity,  whilft  pei-manent  blifs  may  be  rationally 
expeded  to  refult  from  the  blufh,  and  the  other  charms  of  fenfibility. 

D. 

-    Description   of  the   Iflaud  of  F  Q  KM  OS  A, 

[_From  Be?iyovj/ky's  TravelsJ] 
H  E     ifland   of  Formofa  is  called  by  the  Chinefe,   Touaiouai ; 


T 


and  by  the  natives,  Paccahimba.  It  is  one  of  the  fineft  and  rich- 
eft  iflands  in  the  known  world.  The  foil,  in  an  infinity  .of  places, 
produces  two  harvefts  of  rice  and  other  grain,  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees,  fruits,  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Cattle,  fheep,  goats, 
and  poultry,  are  veiy  abundant  here.  This  ifland  is  interfered  by 
great  rivers,  lakes,  and  waters,  abounding  with  fifh.  It  has  many 
commodious  harbours,  bays,  and  founds,  on  its  coaft.  Its  mountains 
produce  gold,  filver,  cinnabar,  v/hite  and  brown  copper ;  and  like- 
wife  pit-coal. 

The  ifland  of  Forrriofa  is  divided  into  eight  principalities,  three  of 
which,  fituated  on  the  wellera  fide,  are  governed  by  the  Chinefe,  and 
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peopled  by  the  fame  nation.  Every  year  an  ambafl'ador  arrives  from 
China,  to  receive  tribute  from  thefe  three  provinces,  which  is  raifed 
by  a  poll-tax;  and  the  emperor  of  China  keeps  rive  hundred  veflels 
for  the  purpofe  of  annually  exporting  this  tribute,  which  confifts  of 
a  large  quantity  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  fait,  beans,  raw-filk,  cotton, 
gold,  filver,  and  mercury.  The  governors  of  thefe  three  provinces 
continually  extend  their  pofleflions,  either  by  alliance  or  intrigue, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  obtained  feveral  towns  and  dillrifts 
from  their  neighbours. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  civilized,  except  thofe  who  live 
on  the  eaftern  coatts.  They  are  of  an  effeminate  dilpofition,  without 
any  marks  of  courage  ;  given  to  indolence,  and  are  indebted  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  climate  for  their  prefervation,  as  the  foil  fupports 
them  with  very  little  labour.  If  we  except  the  three  Chinefe  provin- 
ces, the  mines  on  the  Ifland  are  ho  where  worked.  They  are  con- 
tented to  wafli  the  fand  to  extraft  the  gold  out  of  it ;  and  if  they  find, 
pearls  in  the  fliells  it  is  by  mere  accident.  The  common  people  of 
Formofa  are  clothed  only  in  blue  cotton  cloth  ;  the  towns  are  always 
built  in  the  plains ;  and  the  villages  are  upon  the  mountains. 
The  houles  of  people  of  condition  among  them  are  extenfive  and 
beautiful,  but  plain.  Thofe  of  the  people  are  mere  huts  ;  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  build  better.  Moft  of  them  are  covered  with 
ftraw  and  reeds,  and  are  divided  or  feparated  from  each  other  by  pal- 
iifadoes  ;  their  moveables  are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffity  has 
rendered  indlfpenfible.  In  the  houfes  of  men  of  rank,  there  are  ad- 
vanced rooms,  in  which  they  eat,  receive  ftrangers,  and  divert  them- 
felves.  The  apartments  of  the  women  are  always  feparate,  and  a- 
part  from  the  houfe.  Though  they  are  built  within  the  court,  no 
one  is  permitted  to  approacli  them.  In  this  county  there  are  no  inns 
for  travellers;  but  thofe  who  are  on  a  journey  fit  themfelves  down  near 
the  firft  houfe  they  come  to,  and  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  foon  after  re- 
ceives them,  and  entertains  them  with  rice  and  fome  flefli-meat,  witli 
tobacco  and  tea. 

The  only  comm.erce  of  the  inhabitants  of  Formofa  is  with  fome  Ja- 
panefe  barks,  who  toucli  here,  and  with  the  Chinefe. 

In  each  province  there  fire  five  or  fix  towns,  which  have  eftablifh- 
ments  for  inftrutting  youth  in  reading  and  writing.  Their  characTcers 
of  writing,  and  for  the  exp/eflion  of  numbers,  are  as  difficult  as  thofe 
of  the  Chinefe.  Their  pronunciation  is  fometimes  quick  and  elevated, 
and  at  other  times  flov/  and  grave.  They  obtain  their  books  from  Chi- 
na. There  are  forcerers  or  diviners  here,  who  have  a  great  influence 
over  the  people.  Their  religion  conliils  in  adoring  one  God,  and  in 
the  performance  of  good  offices  to  their  neighbours.  The  provinces 
which  are  not  conquered,  are  governed  by  princes  or  kings,  who  have 
abfolute  power  over  their  fubjefts.  None  of  thefe  laft,  withont  any 
exception  of  the  great  men,  has  any  property  in  the  lands.  They  re- 
ceive the  advantages  of  their  lands,  fubjeft  to  the  good  pleafure  of 
the  prince,  as  well  as  the  gains  they  derive  from  the  multitude  of 
their  flaves.  Some  of  the  principal  people  have  as  many  as  one,  or 
even  two  ihoufand.  The  princes  always  compofe  their  councils  of 
the  principal  military  off.c;ers,  and  always  keep  their  troops  en  foot. 
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History  of  the    Americ.4n    Revolution. 

(Continued  from  page  318  J 

,  T^  U  R I  N  G  the  engagement,  general  Wafhington  had  pafiT-i 
' '  '  X-/  ed  over  to  Long-IUand,  time  enough  to  witnefs,  but  too 
late  to  retrieve,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  could  not  conceal  his 
anguifh,  when  he  beheld  the  inextricable  dcftruclion  in  which  fo  ma- 
ny of  his  braveft  troops  were  involved.  Perceiving  the  luccefs  of 
the  enemy,  and  knowing  their  force  to  be  powerful,  he  was  appre- 
henlive  that,  flulhed  with  viftory,  they  might  attempt  to  force  the 
i^merican  lines  ;  he  had  therefore,  during,  and  fubfequcnt  to,  the  en- 
gagement, drawn  over  a  coniiderablc  part  of  his  army  from  New- 
York^  thdt  he  might  be  the  better  prepared  for  a  refolute  defence  of 
the  works  on  Long-IUand. 

He  now  earneftly  wifhed  that  the  ardour  of  the  enemy  might  hur- 
ry them  on  to  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  lines,  convinced  that  he 
•was  able  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.     But  they  were  neither  fo 
eager  nor  imprudent.     They   contented    themielves   with   cncamp- 
.  ins;  at  fonise  diftance,  in  front  of  the  lines,  on  the  evening  of 

jHii^      2  7  . 

^'  the    engagement;   and   the   next  morning  they   began    to 

break  ground  in  form,  at  about  500  yards  dlftance  from  the  moil  ad- 
vanced redoubt.  But  although  general  Walhington  wiflitd  fcr  an  af- 
fault,  he  was  by  no  means  defirous  of  fuftaining  a  formal  uege.  He 
knew  that  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Britifli  artillery  would  give 
them  a  decided  advantage  ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  works  would 
be  untenable,  as  foon  as  their  batteries  were  fully  opened.  To  con- 
fult  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken,  a  council  of  war  was  now 
called  ;  and  it  appearing  that  the  dangers  of  continuing  on  the  ifland 
were  much  greater  than  any  advantages  that  could  arife  from  it,  an 
J  immediate  retreat  was  determined  upon.     This  was  com- 

^'  ^  ■  menced  the  fame  evening,  from  the  upper  and  lower  fei*- 
ries  on  the  Ea(t-river ;  general  Mc.  Dougall  conducting  the  embar- 
kation at  the  one,  and  col.  Knox  at  the  other.  But  foon  after  the 
commencement  of  this  important  undertaking,  an  ebb-tide,  and  a 
{Irong  wind  at  north  eaft,  which  very  mucli  increafed  the  rapidity  of 
the  unfavourable  current,  rendered  the  removal  of  all  the  troops,  be- 
fore morning,  apparently  impoffible  ;  the  fail-boats  could  not  be  u- 
fed,  and  the  row-boats  employed  were  not  fufficiently  numerous.  In 
this  embarraffed  fituation  great  was  the  defpondency  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. A  removal  of  part  of  the  troops  would  render  thofe  left  be- 
hind an  eafy  conquefl:  to  the  enemv,  and  they  muft  inevitably  be  cap- 
tured to  a  man  in  the  morning. 

The  embarkation  was,  notwlthftanding,  profecuted  with  as  much 
expedition  as  poffible  ;  and  they  were  foon  relieved,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  their  apprehenlions,  by  a  calm,  which  was  providentially  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  favourable  breeze,  about  midnight.  This  enabled  them 
to  ufe  the  fail-boats,  and  made  the  paffage  from  the  illand  to  New- 
York,  direft,  eafy,  and  expeditious. 
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The  pallage  had  been  lb  much  retarded  by  the  unfavourable  wind 
and  tide,  that  the  lall  ciubart»ation  of  the  troops  did  not  take  place 
till  liK  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  another  favourable  circumltance 
providentially  concealed  them  from  the  enemy  ;  after  day-light  a 
elofe  fog  hung  over  Long-liland,  till  the  whole  of  the  troops,  with 
the  moll  valuable  of  their  ordnance  and  ftores,  had  been  fafely  tranf- 
portcd  dcrols  the  ferry.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  lines  were 
abandoned,  the  fog  cleared  off;  and  the  Britifh  beheld,  with  allonifli- 
Jnent,  the  deferred  works,  of  which  they  took  immediate  pofleflion. 

Such  wai  the  filencc  and  order  cbferved  in  this  famous  retreat,  that 
9000  men,  with  their  baggage  and  (lores,  were  withdrawn  from  their 
v/orks,  within  a  fev/  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  conveyed  to  the 
water  iide,  embarked,  and  transported  acrofs  a  ferry  about  a  mile 
long,  without  being  difcovered.  Thofe  who  arebeft  acc^uainted  with 
the  difficulty  of  performing  fuch  movements,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly- 
manner,  even  in  day-light,  and  remote  from  an  eneiny,  will  be  the 
nrft  to  acknowledge,  that  this  retreat  fliould  hold  a  high  place  among 
military  tranfactions. 

Only  one  irregularity  occurred,  during  the  embarkation.  Orders 
were  fent  about  day  break,  to  general  Miiiiin,  who  commanded  the 
covering  party,  to  fend  down  a  particular  regiment  to  the  ferry  ;  ow- 
ing to  a  miftake  of  the  officer  who  was  entrufted  with  thefe  orders, 
general  Mifflin  quitted  the  lines,  and,  with  the  whole  of  the  covering 
party,  came  down  to  the  ferry.  The  miftake  being  difcovered,  he 
returned  to  the  lines,  after  they  had  been  abandoned  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  On  this  occafion,  the  fog  was  eminently  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Americans,  in  concealing  this  ill-timed  delertion  of 
the  works.  The  commander  in  chief  remained  on  the  ifland,  till 
-general  Mifflin,  with  the  covering  party,  finally  abandoned  the  lines, 
at  fix  o'clock. 

A  few  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Long-Ifland,  general  Sullivan 
was  fent,  on  parole,  with  a  meilage  from  lord  Howe  to  congrefs,  im- 
porting that  though  he  could  not  at  prefent  treat  with  that  allembly 
in  the  charafter  they  had  allumed,  yet  he  was  deiirous  of  a  conference 
vvith  fome  of  their  members,  in  their  private  capacity  ;  that  he  and 
his  brother  were  vefted  with  full  powers  to  compromife  the  difpute 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  upon  terms  mutually  advan- 
tageous ;  that  he  earneftly  wiffied  a  compatc  might  now  be  fettled, 
before  a  deciiiveblow  was  ftruck,  and  when  neither  party  could  com- 
plain of  being  forced  into  the  agreement;  that  were  congrefs  dif- 
pofed  to  treat,  many  things  which  they  had  not  yet  alked,  might  and 
ought  to  be  granted  ;  and  that  if,  upon  the  conference,  any  probable 
ground  of  an  accommodation  appeared,  the  authority  of  congrefs 
would  be  afterwards  acknowledged,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might 
be  rendered  complete  and  valid. 

The  anfwer  to  this  mellagc  was,  that  congrefs,  being  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  free  and  independent  dates  of  America,  could  not 
with  propriety  fend  any  of  their  members  to  confer  with  his  lord- 
Jhip,  in  their  private  charafters ;  but  that  ever  defiro.is  of  eftablifh- 
ing  peace  on  equitable  terms,  they  would  fend  a  committee  of  their 
body,  to  know  v/hethcr  he  htid  any  autJiority  to  treat  with  peifons 
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authorized  by  congrefs  for  that  purpofe,  what  that  authority  was, 
and  to  hear  luch  propofitions  as  he  Ihould  think  fit  to  make. 

Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Ldward  Rutiedge  were  appointed 
a  committee,  on  this  occafion  ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  met  lord 
Howe,  on  Staten-lfland.  A  lengthy  conference  enfucd  ;  but  to  no 
purpofe.  The  committee  returned,  and  reported  to  congrefs  an  ac- 
count of  their  conference,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  commifilon- 
ers  had  no  other  authority  than  was  exprefled  in  the  a£t;  of  pax'lia- 
ment,  namely — that  of  granting  pardons,  with  fuch  exceptions  as 
they  fhould  think  proper  to  make  ;  and  of  declaring  x-\merica,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  in  the  king's  peace,  on  fahmiliion. 

Lord  Howe  had  concluded  the  conference  on  his  part,  by  expreff- 
ing  his  regard  for  America,  and  the  extreme  pain  with  which  he 
fliould  be  obliged  to  diftrefs  thofe  whom  he  fo  much  efteemed.  Dr. 
Franklin  thanked  him  for  the  regard  he  exprefled,  and  allured  him 
that  the  Americans  would  gratefully  endeavour  to  leflen,  as  much  as 
poflible,  whatever  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by  exerting 
their  utmoft  abilities  to  take  good  care  of  themfelves. 

The  friends  of  independence  rejoiced  that  this  interview  produc- 
ed nothing  prejudicial  to  their  hopes.  The  refult  of  the  conference 
v/as  publifhed,  by  order  of  congrefs,  that  the  people  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  commiffioners,  which  were  onl)'- 
to  grant  pardons  ;  and  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity 
of  a  firm  and  united  perfeverance  in  aflcrting  the  independence  o-f 
their  country,  as  nothing  but  the  attainment  of  this  could  eftablifh 
and  fecure  their  liberties. 

AH  hopes  of  reconciliation  being  now  at  an  end,  the  Howes  refolv- 
ed  to  make  amends  for  the  ill  fuccefs  that  had  attended  them,  in 
their  civil  capacity,  by  the  vigour  of  their  military  operations;  and 
the  Americans  were  adively  employed  in  preparing,  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  in  whatever  place  they  might  be  made.  Thi?, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  who  was  dillrefled  exceedingly  by  the  ferious  and  alarming  cou- 
fequences  to  Avhich  the  late  defeat  on  Long-lfland  had  given  rife. 
That  dlfafter  had  very  much  diipirited  the  troops.  The  militia, 
ftruck  with  difmay,  became  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes  ;  and 
adually  went  off  by  companies  at  a  time.  An  entire  difregard  of 
order  and  faboruiaation  pervaded  the  whole  army,  and  rendered  it 
little  better  than  a  mob  ;  fo  pernicious  was  the  example  of  the  militia, 
even  amongft  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  compofed  of  regular 
troops.  Thus  fituated,  it  became  ueceflary  for  general  V/afliington 
fludioufly  to  avoid  any  engagement  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
moft  diftant  hazard  of  another  defeat.  To  accuftom  the  men  to  mili- 
tary duty,  and  give  them  a  portion  of  that  mechanical  courage  which 
is  infpired  by  a  familiarity  with  arms,  he  exercifed  them  in  an  almofl 
continual  firing  upon  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  from  a  chain  of  polls 
which  had  been  erected  along  the  fliore. 

But  the  commander  in  chief  had  another,  and,  if  polTibie,  a  (till 
more  forcible  reafon,  for  avoiding  a  decifive  engagement.  The  Ar 
rnericans  had  entertained  fome  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1776  ^and  had  therefore  formed  their  plains  qf  dc- 
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fence  on  a  mere  temporary  fyftem  ;  but  now,  that  thofe  hopes  were 
vaniihed,  and  independence  was  the  great  objedt  in  view,  ibund  po- 
licy fuggelled  the  propriety  of  acting  rather  on  the  defenfive  than 
otherwil'e  tor  the  prefeat,  that  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  might 
be  wafted  away  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  congrcfe  might  gain  time 
to  embody  a  ftrong  regular  army  for  the  next  year.  Lfelay,  there- 
fore, was  in  fome  degree  vidlory  to  the  Americans. 

New-Yorli  ifland  being  continaally  threatened  with  an  attack,  and 
the  enemy  having  it  in  their  power  to  force  their  way  up  the  Eaft- 
River,  by  means  of  their  Pr.ips  of  war,  rhe  Americans  were  in  fome 
clanger  of  being  farronnded.  For  the  purpofe  of  a  fafe  retreat, 
therefore,  the  communication  between  the  continent  and  the  ifland, 
by  tiie  way  of  King's-Bridge,  was  fecured,  by  ftrongly  lortifying  that 
pallagc,  and  ereding  confidcrable  works  on  both  lides  of  the  water. 
The  public  (tores  were  moved  to  Dobb's  ferry,  about  26  miles  from 
New-York;  12, ceo  men  were  ordered  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
New-York  illand ;  4500  were  left  for  the  defence  of  the  city;  and 
the  remainder  were  pofted  between  the  city  and  King's-Bridge, 
•with  orders  to  fupport  either,  as  exigencies  might  require. 

General  and  lord  Howe,  having  concerted  their  plan  of  defccnt  up- 
on New-York  ifland,  made  iandry  movements  with  their  fhips  of 
war,  with  a  view  to  divide  and  diftradt  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Various  parts  ofthciiland  feemed  to  be  equally  threatened. 
It  at  length  appeared  pretty  evident,  to  general  Wajliington,  that 
the  enemy  meant  to  throw  their  army  between  part  of  his  in  New- 
York  and  its  environs  and  the  remainder  about  Is. ing's-bridge.  He 
therefore  removed  his  quarters  ten  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  Fort- Vvafhington  ;  and  five  fhips  of  war  having  proceeded  up 
the  Eaft-river,  i\ew-York  was  immediately  evacuated. 
^  The  Britiili  landed  a   confiderable  body  of  troops,  under 

^  '  cover  of  their  fhips  of  war,  between  Kepp's-bay  and  Tur- 

tle-bay. A  breaiVwork  had  been  erefted  at  this  place,  and  a  party 
were  ftationed  there  to  oppofe  tlxe  Britifti,  fhould  they  attempt  to 
land.  But  the  firft  appearance  of  danger  was  to  thefe  a  fignal  for 
running  away.  They  ficd  with  precipitation,  and  in  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion.  General  Waihington,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  the 
men  of  war,  came  up^  and  attempted  to  rally  the  flying  troops  ;  but 
all  his  efforts  were  fruitlefs.  They  even  deferted  their  general,  and 
left  him  in  a  very  hazardous  fituation.  Exafperated  by  this  daftard- 
ly  conduft,  he  was  inattentive  to  the  danger  which  threatened  him  ; 
his  mind  was  too  much  engrofled  by  the  calamitous  fituation  of  his 
country,  to  admit  of  one  moment's  regard  for  his  own  fafety.  Prefl- 
ed  by  a  powerful  force,  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  repelling,  a 
mortifying  train  of  approaching  defeats  and  difallers  prefented 
thcmfelves  to  his  mind  ;  for  a  moment  he  feemed  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  meet  an  honourable  death,  rather  than  be  expofed  to  infa- 
my, by  the  difgraceful  condiidt  of  troops  in  whom  h.e  could  no  long- 
er confide,  flis  attendants  at  length  took  hold  of  his  bridle  reins, 
and  obliged  hiiii  to  retire. 

On  the  following  day  a  fkirmllh  took  place,  between  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  brigadier   Lcflic,  and  fome  American  detach- 
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ments,  under  col.  Knowlton  of  Connefticut,  and  major  Leitch  of 
Virginia.  The  colonel  was  killed,  and  the  major  wounded ;  but 
their  men  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  came  ofFvidorious.  Moft 
of  thefe  were  the  fame  men  who  had  difgraced  themfelves  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  by  running  away.  Alhamed  cf  their  mifconduft,  they 
had  obtained  leave  to  ferve  as  volunteers,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  their  honour. 

Shortly  after  general  Howe  took  polTeilion  of  New-York,  a  dread- 
ful fire  broke  out,  and  confumed  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfcs. 

With  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  connnunication  between  general 
Wafliington  and  the  eaflern  ftates,  and  alfo  with  an  intention  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  rear  of  the  Americans  about  King's-Bridge,  cutting  off 
their  fupplies,  and  forcing  them  into  an  engagement  upon  difadvan- 
tageous  terms,  moft  of  the  troops  were  embarked  in  fiat-bottomed 
boats,  and  landed  on  Frog's-neck,  fitua'ted  on  the  continent,  towards 
Connefticut.  Here  they  were  reinforced  by  5000  German  troops, 
who  hadjuft  arrived  from  Europe. 

The  fituation  of  the  Americans  was  fo  extremely  critical,  that  it 
was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  quit  their  prefent  pofition, 
and  poflefs  themfelves  of  a  chain  of  high  grounds,  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  King's-bridge  almoft  to  the  White-plains.  This  was  im- 
mediately put  in  execution,  and  the  troops  formed  a  line  of  fmall 
entrenched  camps,  occupying  every  height  and  ftrong  ground,  and 
feparated  from  the  enemy,  who  were  now  on  their  march,  by  the 
Brunx,  w^hich  ran  in  front  of  the  high  ground  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  ported.  This  pofition  effeftually  fecured  a  pafl'age  in  rear 
of  the  army,  for  the  removal  of  the  baggage  and  ftores  up  the  coun- 
try. Skirmiihing  parties  frequently  croHcd  the  Brunx,  and  harrafied 
the  Britifh  on  their  march.  At  length  the  royal  army  approached 
tov/ards  White-plains,  and  ported  themfelves  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Brunx.  The  Americans  now  collefted  their  main  force  at  White- 
plains,  v.'here  they  were  very  advantageoufly  fituated,  both  from 
their  entrenchments  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  their  right  being 
covered  by  the  windings  of  the  Brunx. 

A  general  action  was  now  expefted  to  take  place  every  houi*. 
General  Mc.  Dougall,  with  1600  men,  had  taken  port  on  a  rifing 
ground,  at  fome  diftance  from,  and  on  the  right  of,  the  main  body. 
Qri  ^g  Here  he  was  attacked  about  noon,  by  a  Britifh  detachment, 
under  general  Leflie  ;  and  a  fevere,  though  irregular  en- 
gagement, in  which  fome  hundreds  fell  on  both  fides,  was  carried  on, 
till  the  clofe  of  the  day.  During  the  engagement,  the  American  bag- 
gage was  moved  off,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  The  Britifh  lay  up- 
on their  afis  all  night,  expefting  to  attack  the  American  lines  next 
morning  ;  but  general  Wafliington  had  fo  much  improved  the  ftrength 
of  the  works,  during  the  night,  that  when  the  morning  came  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  defer  the  attack,  till  they  fhould  be  reinforced 
by  a  part  of  the  troops  left  on  New-York  ifland. — The  reinforce- 
ments arrived  ;  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  make  a  vigorous  attack.  But  to  rifk  a  formal  engage- 
ment was  no  part  of  the  fyftem  formed  by  general  Wafhington  ;  lie 
therefore  retired  farther  up  the  country,  to  North-Caftle. 
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General  Howe,  finding  hlmfclf  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  bring 
the  Americans  to  an  engagement  that  might  prove  decifive,  turned 
lijs  attention  to  the  diipoiieliiug  them  of  t  ort-Wafliington,  the  only- 
poll  which  they  now  occupied  in  New-York  illand,  lituated  on  the 
weftern  lide  of  tlie  ifland^  not  far  from  King's-bridge,  and  almoft  op- 
polite  to  Fort-Lee,  on  the  Jerfey-lhore.  When  it  was  determined  to 
«^ive  up  the  polls  about  King's-bridge^  general  Lee  had  been  very  ur- 
gent in  prefRugthe  expediency  of  evacuating  Fort-Wafhington  alfo. 
The  commander  in  chief  inclined  to  the  fam-e  opinion  ;  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  arguments  of  general  Greene,  in  fupport  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  it  had  been  retained,  and  was  garrifoned  by  3000  men  un- 
der the  comiiiand  of  col.  Magaw.  General  Greene's  principal  argu- 
ments were,  that  the  pofleffion  of  this  fort  would  divert  the  attention 
of  a  conliderable  body  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  their  main  force  would 
be  weakened  ;  that,  in  conjudion  with  Fort-Lee,  it  would  fecure  tjie 
tranfportation  of  provifions,  and  ftores,  up  the  North-river,  for  the 
American  army  ;  and  that  as  it  was  thought  politic  to  waile  the  cam- 
paign without,  on  the  one  hand,  coming  to  a  general  aftion,  or  on 
the  other,  fuiFcring  the  enemy  to  over-run  the  country,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  throw  every  poffible  impediment  in  their  way,  that  might 
delay  them  in  their  career.  It  was  further  obferved,  that  the  garri- 
fon  could  be  brought  off,  at  any  time,  by  boats  from  the  Jerfey  fide 
of  the  river. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  general  Wafhingtoti,  with  part  of  the 
army,  eroded  the  North-river,  leaving  general  Lee  with  7500  men  at 
North-Callie,  and  took  poll  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-Lee.  On 
the  15th,  colonel  Magaw  was  fammoned,  by  the  enemy,  to  furrender 
Fort-Wafliington  ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  lafl 
extremity.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  an  aflault,  which  how- 
ever could  not  be  carried  into  execution  before  the  next  morning. 
Had  it  not  been  imprudently  determined  to  defend  the  fort,  the  gar- 
rifon  might  have  been  brought  off  in  the  night. 

^_  /  In  the  morning,  generals  Wafhington,  Putnam,  Greene, 
col.  Knox,  and  tome  other  officers,  crofled  the  river,  and 
were  going  up  to  the  fort,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing,  and  conlequently  that  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  Ihut  in.     They  therefore  returned. 

The  iiritiih  attacked  the  lines  in  four  different  quaters.  After  a 
fevere  conBici,  they  carried  the  out-works,  and  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  garrifon  capitulated,  and  2700  men 
became  priibners  of  war.  Though  the  enemy  took  the  fort  they 
fudained  a  heavy  lofs.  Not  lefs  than  1200  of  their  troops  were  kill- 
ed or  wounded  ;  fo  vigoroufly  was  the  place  defended.    > 

Tne  next  objeil:  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  Fort- 
Lee.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  nearly  executed  a  plan  forenclofmgthemen 
between  the  Hackinfack  and  North  rivers;  but  they  were  faved  by 
a  precipitate  retreat  acrofs  the  Hackinfack,  where  they  joined  gene- 
ral WafliingLon.  The  greater  part  of  their  cannon,  (lores,  &c.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britidi.  The  profpecis  of  America  were  at  this 
period  gloomy  in  the  e^^tremc.     The  lofs  of  men  captured  at  Fovt-. 
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Wafhington  v/as  feverely  felt  ;  had  thofe  ftationed  at  Fort-Lee  fhar- 
ed  the  lame  fate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  royal  army  might 
have  carried  all  before  them. 

(To   he    CO ?2t} lined.) 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

u4n    ESSAY    on    PUPPYISM. 

IN  difcuffing  this  almoft  inexhauftible  fubjett,  I  mean  not  to  infinuate 
an  idea,  prejudicial  to  the  acknowledged  characters  oi  bull  cogs, 
fo  denominated,  nor  to  thofe  of  fpaniels,  pointers,  or  even  the  relpecta- 
ble  quadruped,  ufually  denominated  a  lap-dog.  Oreat  are  their  me- 
rits ;  and  I  fcorn  to  aim  at  divefting  them  of  the  fmallell  particle  of 
their  reputation.  Let  thofe  be  ravenous,  and  thefe  be  clamorous  ;  yet 
they  may  be  filenced  and  fubdued.  There  are  ways  and  means  ^^as 
the  politicians  fay)  of  reducing  minds  to  one  Itandard.  This  argu- 
ment may  be  depended  on,  except  in  one  refpeft — Beware  how  you 
invade  the  rights  of  a  Puppy  / 

Some  puppies  have  four  legs  ;  but  the  puppy  who  prefents  him- 
felf  immediately  to  our  notice  (lands  on  two.  The  fteps  of  the  lad- 
der of  his  ambition  are  not  regular.  Lie  always  totters,  before  he 
can  reafonably  hope  to  arrive  at  the  fummit  ;  and  the  fummit  he  ne- 
ver can  attain.  But  puppyifm  is  confpicuoui  tliroughout  the  world. 
We  may  trace  it  in  every  department.  How  many  puppies  have 
Homer  and  Herodotus  produced  ?  Tibuilus  has  inftrutted  thoufands 
to  whine  in  elegy  ;  and  Horace  has  taught  at  leaft  as  many  to  yelp  in 
odes,  or  to  bark  in  fatire. 

What  partial  barkings  have  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  world? 
I  truly  elteem  Diogenes,  who  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  a  fnarler, 
or,  to  make  ufe  of  another  word,  a  Cynic  ;  and  therefore  a  partaker 
of  the  virtues  of  a  puppy.  I  will  not  concede  the  merit  of  puppyifin 
to  Plato,  except  when  he  repofed  himfelf  (perhaps  for  good  purpofes) 
in  the  bowers  of  Dionyfius.  He  fhowed  his  teeth,  and  even  grumb- 
led, and  howled.  Cut  what  could  his  howling,  or  his  grumbling,  a- 
vail  \  He  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  retiring  to  his  na- 
tive country  ;  otherwife  he  might  have  expired  (fuch  is  the  power, 
and  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  tyrannv)  like  a  mad  dog. 

Why  need  I  mention  Ariftotle,  Alcibiades,  Pericles,  and  many  o- 
ther  Grecian  worthies  ?  They  picked  the  bone  of  patriotifm,  till  it 
was  quite  bare  ;  and  one  of  them,  at  leaft,  would  have  extracted  the 
marrow,  had  he  known  how.  But  the  Romans,  in  a  great  meafure, 
faved  the  Grecians  that  trouble.  Thofe  overgrown  puppies  laid  their 
paws  on  every  thing  human  and  divine.  Ail  was  fubmitted  to  their 
power  ;  and  from  the  maftiff,  Csfar,  to  the  laft  imperial  cur,  the 
world  acknowledged  the  power  of  enraged  puppyifm. 

So  vaft  is  my  fubjecl,  that  thought  rulhes  after  thought,  like*^'  wave 
impelling  wave".  .But  let  me,  for  a  moment,  confine  my  ideas  to  the 
moft  extraoi-dinary  puppy  that  ever  worried  the  woi'ld.  Liis  name 
was  Alexander,  a  native  of  Greece  ;  he  extended  lais  ambitious  views 
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over  the  then  known  parts  of  the  globe.  Accompanied  by  a  pack  of 
blood-hounds,  fuch  as  perhaps  have  never  been  equalled,  he  exceeded 
in  devaltation  the  molt  ferocious  tyger  ;  and  one  of  his  fubordinate 
puppies  is  recorded  to  have  torn  out  with  his  right  fore-paw,  wrapped 
up  in  a  towel,  the  tongue,  heart,  and  liver  of  an  enraged  lion,  if  I 
rightly  recollciit,  his  name  was  Lyfimachus. 

But  the  grand  puppy,  (I  mean  the  above-mentioned  Alexander)  who 
had  let  flip  the  do^s  oj  war  on  the  univerfe,  died  like  a  puppy  as  he 
was — ravnig  mad.  Honefl:  Nat.  Lee,  who  was  a  poetical  puppy,  and 
occafionally  atliided  with  canine  madnefs,  has  done  juftice  tohis'hero  ; 
and  fuch  was  his  conviftion  of  the  blelfings  attendant  on  this  furor, 
that  1  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  memory  a  pallage  in  hi?  works, 
which  has  been  reiterated  with  rapture  by  thoufands  of  puppies — 
Sure  there's  a  fecret  joy  in  being  mad, 
Which  none  but  mad  dogs  know  ! 

The  puppies  which  have  been  recorded  fmce  the  period  of  Roman 
greatnefs,  have  been  fo  various,  that  I  fliall  only  juft  hint  at  their  ac- 
tions, without  detailing  their  names.  They  grinned  and  barked  ; 
but  after  a  Ihort  time  were  incapable  of  biting.  "Moft  of  thofe  pup- 
pies, however,  created  terror  in  the  world.  Our  modern  puppies  are 
apparently  of  a  milder  fpecies  ;  and  are  probably  fpaniels. 

When  iJamon,  for  form's  fake,  kneels  to  Chloe,  and  adores  the  tip 
of  her  finger,  what  is  he  but  a  puppy;  fmce  confcious,  that  fhe  will 
not  reject  his  adulation  ?  When  Muhdorus,  unalked,  rehearfes  his 
ftrains  in  company,  what  Ihall  we  call  him  ? — The  queftion,  I  think, 
is  eafily  anfwered. — 

Thus  it  appears,  that  puppies  cannot  only  bark,  growl,  whine,  and 
fawn,  but  fometimes  roar  like  a  lion.  Nay  they  even  imitate  the 
plaintive  accents  of  the  hyena.  How  many  puppies  crouch  at  the 
feet  of  thofe,  at  whofe  throats  they  wifli  to  fly  ?  How  many,  who 
abound  in  gall,  affeft  the  meeknefs  of  the  dove  ? — But,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  moft  fnarling,  and  at  tlie  fam.e  time,  the  moft  infidious 
of  all  curs,  is  a  puppy  in  office  ;  fawning,  like  a  fpaniel,  upon  thofe 
on  %vhom  his  advancement,  or  continuance  in  office  depends  ;  but 
ever  fnarling  at,  and  endeavouring  to  prey  upon,  the  vitals  of  all  who 
may  be  in  his  power. 

How  many  puppies  in  poetry,  and  the  other  arts,  have  v/e  had  !  I 
forbear  to  confult  the  documents  of  found  criticifm,  left  I  fhould  find 
the  names  of  fome  authors,  whom  I  have  been  taught  to  venerate. 

Yet  it  maj/  be  affirmed,  that  puppyifm  is  in  fome  degree  produftivc 
of  advantage.  Let  us  refieft  on  the  various  arts  and  fciences  ;  drefs, 
politencfs,  and  the  benefits  which  they  confer ;  and,  after  due  confi- 
deration,  we  ffiall  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  puppyifm  is  beneficial  to 
the  mechanical  arts.  Are  there  not  alfo  puppies  in  aftronomy,  poetry, 
metaphyfics,  politics,  kc.  f  There  certainly  are  ;  and  the  printer  will 
doubtlefs  agree  with  me  that  they  are  ufeful,  inafmuch  as  they  contri- 
bute to  the  emolument  of  the  prefs. 
Without  fawning,  I  am 

A  friend  to  well  difpofed  puppies  ; 

P  H  I  L  O  C  Y  O  N 
Plnlad:!phia.  ll<)i. 
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Account   of  the    ORANG-OUTANG. 

(By   Mr.  Svisllk.) 

BESIDE  man,  many  other  animals  are  capable  of  being  inftruc- 
ted.  The  ape-kind,  and  efpecially  the  larger  ipecies  of  them, 
imitate  the  actions  of  men  witliout  any  initru_:iun.  i  his  imitation 
they  are  enabled  to  perform  with  the  greater  exactnefs,  on  account 
of  their  ftrufture.  The  orang-outang,  a  nati.eof  the  foathern  re- 
gions of  Africa  and  India,  is  as  tall  and  as  (Irong  as  a  man.  JtJe  has 
no  tail.  His  face  is  flat.  His  arms,  hands,  toes,  and  nails,  are  per- 
fedly  fimilar  to  ours.  He  walks  conftantly  on  end  ,  and  the  features 
of  his  vifage  make  a  near  approach  to  thofe  of  the  human  countenance. 
He  has  a  beard  on  his  chin,  and  no  more  hair  on  his  bodv  than  men 
have  M'hen  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  He  knows  how  to  bear  arms,  to  at- 
tack his  enemies  with  ftones,  and  to  defend  hirafelf  with  a  club.  Of 
all  the  apes,  the  orang-outang,  or  wild  man  as  he  is  called  by  the  In- 
dians, has  the  greatell  refemblance  toman,  both  in  the  ftructure  of  his 
body  and  in  his  manners.  There  are  two  fappofed  fpecies  of  oran.,- 
outang,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller.  The  latter  has  been  feen  feveral 
times  brought  to  Europe,  and  accurate  defcriptions  have  been  given-' 
botli  of  his  external  and  internal  parts.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
larger  kind,  who  is  faid  to  exceed  the  ordinary  ftature  of  man,  we 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  relations  of  travellers,  Eontius,  who 
was  chief  phyhcian  in  Batavia,  affirms  exprefsly,  that  he  faw,  with 
admiration,  feveral  individuals  of  this  fpecies  v.-alkiiig  on  their  two 
feet.  Among  others,  he  remarked  a  female,  who  feemed  to  have  a 
fenfe  of  modelty,  who  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  when  men  ap- 
proached her  w  th  whom  fhe  was  unacquainted,  who  wept,  groaned, 
and  feemed  to  want  nothing  of  humanity  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 
Many  other  furpriling  adtions  performed  by  tiiis  animal,  are  record- 
ed by  different  voyagers,  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat,  efpecially 
as  we  have  a  iufiicient  nu.nber  of  fafts  atteftcd  by  unequivocal  evi- 
dence. The  count  de  EuTon,  with  much  probability,  conhders  what 
are  called  the  large  and  fmall  orang-outangs  to  be  the  fame  fpecies 
of  animals;  for  thofe  iiitherto  brought  to  Europe  were  very  y_oung, 
and  had  not  acquired  one  half  of  their  ftature. 

'*  The  orang-outang,*  fays  BuiFon,  '  which  I  faw,  walked  always 
on  two  feet,  even  when  carrying  things  of  confiderable  weight.  His 
air  was  melancholy,  his  movements  meafured,  his  dii'pofition  gentle, 
and  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  apes.  He  had  neither  the  im- 
patience of  the  Barbary  apes,  the  malicioufnefs  of  the  baboon,  nor 
the  extravagance  of  the  monkeys.  It  may  be  alledged  that  he  had 
the  benefit  of  inftruction  ;  but  the  apes,  which  I  fhall  compare  with 
him,  were  educated  in  the  fame  manner.  Signs  and  v/crds  alone 
w^ere  fuihcient  to  make  our  orang-outang  aA  :  but  the  baboon  re- 
quired a  cudgel,  and  other  apes  a  whip  ;  for  none  of  them  would  o 
bey  without  blows.  I  have  feen  this  animal  prcfent  his  hand  to  con- 
duct the  people  who  came  to  vifit  him,  and  walk  as  gravely  along 
with  them  as  if  he  had  formed  a  part  of  the  company.  I  have  feen  hira, 
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fit  down  at  table,  unfold  his  towel,  wipe  his  lipSjufe  a  fpoon  or  fork  to 
tarry  the  vktuals  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  liquor  inio  a  olafs,.and  ri?ake 
it  touch  that  of  the  perfon  who  drank  ylong  with  him.  Vv'hen  invit- 
ed to  drink  tea,  he  hrou^^ht  a  cup  and  a  faucer,  placed  them  on  the 
table,  put  in  fui;ar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it  to  cool  before 
he  drank  it.  Ail  thcfe  actions  he  performed  without  any  other  infti- 
gation  than  the  figns  or  verbal  orders  of  his  mailer,  and  often  of  his 
own  accord.  He  did  no  injury  to  any  perfon  :  He  even  approached 
company  with  circumfpedion,  and  prcfented  himfelf  as  if  he  wanted 
to  be  carelled.  He  was  very  fond  of  dainties,  which  every  body 
gave  him  :  and,  a'J  liis  breall  was  difeafcd,  and  he  was  affiidted  with 
a  teafmg  cough,  this  cpiantity  of  fweetmeais  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  fliorten  Ills  life.  He  lived  one  fummer  in  Paris,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don the  following  winter.  He  eat  almoil:  every  thing;  but  preferred 
ripe  and  dried  fruits  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.  He  drank  a  little 
•wine  ;   but  fpontaneoufly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  mild  liquors.' 

M.  de  la  Broile  purchafed  from  a  negro,  two  orang-eutangs  whofe 
age  exceeded  not  twelve  months.  '  Thefe  animals,'  he  remarks, 
*  have  the  inilind  of  fitting  at  table  like  men.  They  eat  every  kind 
of  food  without  diftinction.  They  ufe  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  fpoon,  to 
cut  or  lay  hold  of  what  is  put  upon  their  plate.  They  drink  wine 
and  other  liquors.  We  carried  them  abroad.  At  table,  when  they 
wanted  any  thing,  they  made  themfelves  be  underftood  by  the  cabin 
boy  :  and,  when  the  boy  refufed  to  give  them  what  they  demanded, 
they  fometiracs  became  enraged,  feized  him  by  the  arm,  bit  and  threw 
him  down.  The  male  was  feized  -^vith  ficknefs  in  the  road,  lie 
made  himfelf  be  attended  as  a  human  being.  He  even  was  twice  bled 
in  the  right  arm  :  and  whenever  he  found  himfelf  afterwards  in  the 
fame  condition  he  held  out  his  arm  to  be  bled,  as  if  he  knew  that  he 
had  formerly  received  benefit  from  that  operation.' 

We  are  informed,  by  Francis  Pyrard,  '  that,  in  the  province  of  Sier- 
ra-Leona,  there  is  a  fpecies  of  animals  called  har'is  (the  orang-outang) 
who  are  ftrong  and  well  limbed,  and  fo  induftrious,  that  when  pro- 
perly trained  and  fed,  they  woi-k  like  fervants ;  that  they  generally 
walk  on  the  two  hind  feet  ;  that  they  pound  any  fubftances  in  a  mor- 
tar;  and  that  they  go  to  bring  water  from  the  river  in  fmall  pitchers, 
which  they  carry  full  on  their  heads.  But,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
door,  if  the  pitchers  are  not  foon  taken  off,  they  allow  them  to  fall  ; 
and,  when  they  perceive  the  pitcher  overturned  and  broken,  they 
weep  and  lament.'  With  regard  to  the  education  of  thefe  animals, 
the  teftimony  of  Scliotton  corrcfponds  with  that  of  Pyrard.  '  They 
are  taken,'  fays  he,  '  with  fnarcs,  taught  to  w  alk  on  their  hind-feet, 
and  to  ufe  their  fore- feet  as  hands,  in  performing  different  operations, 
as  rinfing  glaflcs,  carrying  drink  round  the  company,  turning  a  fpit,' 
^c.  Guat  informs  us  that  he  '  faw  at  Java  a  very  extraordmary 
ape.  It  was  a  female.  She  was  very  tall,  and  often  walked  ered  on 
her  hind-feet.  Cn  thefe  occafions,  flie  concealed  with  her  hands  the 
part  w^hich  diflinguifli  the  fcx.  She  made  her  bed  very  neatly  every 
day,  lay  upon  her  fide,  and  covered  herfclf  with  the  bed-clothes. 
When  her  head  ached,  flie  bound  it  up  witli  lier  handkerchief;  and  it 
was  amufing  to  fee  her  thus  hogded  in  bed.'    I  could  relate  many  o- 
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tiier  little  articles  which  appeared  to  be  extremely  fingular.  But  I 
admired  thern  not  fo  mnch  as  the  multitude  ;  becaufe,  as  I  knew  the 
defign  of  bringing  her  to  Europe  to  be  exhibited  as  a  Ihew,  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  fhe  had  been  taught  many  of  thefe  monkey  tricks, 
which  the  people  confidered  as  being  natural  to  the  animal.  She  di- 
ed in  oar  ihip^  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  The 
figure  of  this  ape  had  a  very  great  refemblance  to  that  of  man. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  facts  regarding  this  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  have  been  related  by  voyagers  of  credit,  and 
by  thofe  who  have  feen  and  examined  him  in  Europe  ;  and  fliall  only 
remark,  that,  notwithdanding  the  great  limilarity  of  his  ftruclurc  and 
organs  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies,  his  genius  and  talents  feem  to 
be  very  limited.  The  form  of  his  body  enables  him  to  imitate  every 
human  action.  But,  though  he  has  the  organs  of  fpeech,  he  is  defti- 
tute  of  articulate  language.  If,  however,  he  vyere  domellicated,  and 
proper  pains  bellowed  for  inftrufting  him,  he  might  unqueilionably 
ha  taught  to  articulate.  But,  fuppofing  this  point  to  be  obtained,  if 
he  remaiued  incapable  of  refleftlon,  if  he  were  unable  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  words,  or  to  difcover  by  his  exprcfllons  a  degree  of 
intellect  greatly  fuperior  to  the  brute  creation,  which  I  imagine  would 
be  the  cafe,  he  could  never,  asfome  authors  liavehel4  forth,  be  exalted 
to  the  diftinguiflicd  rank  of  hujnan  beings. 

The  docility  and  fagacity  of  animals  have  ahvays  bsen  confidered' 
as  wonderful.  But  this  wonder  is  partly  the  effec't  of  inattention  ; 
for,  though  man  is  unque/lionably  the  chief  of  the  animal  creation, 
the  other  animals,  according  to'the  number  of  inftincts,  or,  which  g- 
mounts  to  the  fame  thing,  according  to  the  mental  powers  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them,  comparatively  approach  to,  or  recede  from 
the  fagacity  and  genius  of  the  human  ipecies.  The  whole  is  a  gradu- 
ated fcale  of  intelligence.  A  philofopher  Ihould,  therefore,  contem- 
plate and  admire  the  whole,  but  fhould  never  be  furprifed  st  any  par- 
tial exhibitions  of  the  general  fcene  of  intellect  and  animation. 

071  the  Mo  dec/"  making  a  cheapo  ujeful,  and  durable 
B^EAD  fro^n  PoTATpEs,  particularly  calculated /or 
long  Voyages, 

From  a  papsr  read  to  the  Frefich  Society  for  the  Promoiion  of  Agriculture y 
by  the    M  A  R  q^u  I  s  D  E  B  o  u  i  l  x  o  n. 

POTATOES  contain  two  fubftances  ;  the  one  a  true  ftarch,  the  o- 
ther  a  pg.renchymatous  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  mode 
of  feparating  thefe  has  long  been  known.  The  procefs  is  very  fim- 
ple  :  it  conlifts  in  rafping  the  potatoes  into  a  fieve,  placed  in  a  veffel 
of  w:^ter  :  the  ftarch,  £ne  and  heavy,  finks  to  the  bottom  :  the  fuper- 
incumbent  water  is  decanted,  and  frefh  poured  on,  till  the  powder  is 
become  perfectly   white  :  it  is  then  dried.     What  remains  on  the 
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iieve  13  the  parenchymatous  fabftance,  whichj  being  coarfcr,  will  not 
pa.s  throuo-h.  This  is  ufnally  given  to  the  liogs  ;  but  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  much  more  ufeful  purpole,  if  treated  in  tlic  following  man- 
ner ; 

Let  the  parenchyma,  prepared  as  above,  be  put  into  a  prefs,  and 
as  mach  as  poJide  of  the  water  fqueezed  out.  Having  formed  it  in- 
to cakes,  let  tuem  be  pat  into  an  oven  gently  heated,  and  kept  there 
till  ahnoil:  dry.  ihey  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  oven  heated 
nearly  as  Iiol  as  for  baking  conmian  bread  ;  when  they  are  to  be  re- 
placed, and  remain  till  the  oven  is  cold.  In  this  Hate  they  are  light- 
ly cok)ared.  i^iiey  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  ;  they  are  fub- 
ject  to  no  alteration  ;  and  are  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  rats.  The 
Marquis  kept  fome  biicuits  of  this  kind,  and  ibme  flour  wiiich  he 
made  of  the  parenchyma  well  dried,  upwards  often  years,  without 
their  having  undergone  the  lead  change.  Eaten  by  themfelves,  they 
are  hard,  taough  not  more  dilliciilt  to  chew  than  common  fea-bifcuit. 
They  may  alfo  be  diflblved  by  boiling  in  water,  or  foup,  with  which 
they  mix  like  rice,  vermicelli,  &c.  Their  nutritious  quality  is  in- 
contellable. 

If  no  part  be  wanted  for  ftarch,  the  whole  may  be  taken  and  treat- 
ed as  above.  But  in  this  cafe  foine  trouble  might  be  faved  by  grind- 
ing the  potatoes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  apples  for  making  cy- 
der, and  then  exprelling  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  watery  parts  which 
they  naturally  contain,  when  they  may  be  dried  and  baked  as  above 
directed. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  potatoes  kept  in  their  natural  ftate  are 
not  eatable  when  they  begin  to  vegetate,  the  procefs  above  defcribed 
may  be  employed  to  preferve  a  molt  extenfively  ufeful  vegetable  for 
the  table . 

Observations    rejpedmg  ^/ze  Re  li  g  lo  u  s    Sect 
cr,mm37iiy  called  Q^U  A  K  E  R  S. 

\_FromDr.   JVundch'jr?!' s  view  uf  England.'} 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  fays  Dr.  Wendeborn,  that  this  feci  is  rather 
on  the  decline,  in  church  hiftory  very  few,  if  any,  I  believe, 
will  be  found,  where  the  parity  of  morals,  and  that  reclitude  and 
virtue  which  are  fo  indifpenffbly  requili  e  to  the  happinefs  of  hu- 
man fociety,  have  been  fhown  more  ftrongly  and  more  generally  than 
among  the  Quakers.  V/hen  I  firft  came  to  r.ngland,  I  entertained  all 
the  prejudices  which  are  fo  prevalent  againlt  them  among  other  feils. 
I  viewed  them  mach  in  the  fame  light  with  which  they  are  generally 
l-egavdcd  abroad,  from  ignorance  and  pious  pride,  by  the  zealots  of 
all  the  three  religions  fe^s  which  are  predominant  in  Germany.  But 
how  great  was  my  fjrprife,  when,  after  more  enquiry  and  acquaint- 
ance, I  foand  them  better  formed  after  the  fpirit'of  true  Chriftianity, 
than  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  decrv  them.     I  bv  no  means 
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intend  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  the  Quakers  ;  I  do  not  ap- 
prove many  of  the  ophiions  which  are  faid  to  be  theirs.  The  preten- 
iions  to  the  moving  or  the  impulfe  of  the  fpirit,  they  fiiould  have  re- 
nounced long  ago  ;  for  it  feems  to  be  a  flur  upon  that  good  fenfe 
which  is  otherwife  fo  prevalent  among  them.  But  their  morals, 
their  education,  their  early  fubduing  the  paflions,  their  conduct  in 
life,  their  principles,  and  their  manner  of  thinking,  in  fliort,  their 
moral  charafter,  how  much  were  it  to  be  wilhed  that  it  might  be- 
come general,  and  be  adopted  by  all  fects  whatever. 

If  this  fed  had  originated  formerly  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  if  f'ox  the  ftioe-maker  had  been  the  founder  of  a  philofopliical  feei 
of  antiquity,  Inftead  of  a  religious  one  in  modern  times,  he  w^ould 
have  acquired  a  great  name,  and  his  followers  would  have  been 
deemed  the  bed  among  all  the  philofophers.  Suppofmg  we  forgot 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Qiiakers,  and  related  what 
follows  as  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who  not  only  taught 
but  really  pradifed  them  : — All  men  are  to  live  in  peace  and  unanimi- 
ty together,  which  not  only  their  reafon,  but  even  their  feelings  de- 
mand of  them.  To  teach  this,  we  have  no  occahon  to  fupport  a  par- 
ticularly drefled  clafs  of  people,  and  feed  them  with  the  tenth  of  in- 
duftry.  Every  one  is  to  fet  a  good  example,  and  to  become  a  teacher 
of  that  virtue  which  promotes  his  own  happinefs  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. What  we  wifli  men  fliould  do  tons,  we  fhould  do  even  fo 
to  them.  "We  are  to  avoid  thofe  things  which  perplex  the  undei-- 
ftanding,  and  do  not  mend  the  heart,  but  produce  altercation  and 
ftrife  ;  for  as  our  time  is  fo  fliort,  we  ought  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it, 
and  apply  it  to  the  beft  purpofes  for  our  own  happinefs  and  that  of 
others.  We  are  to  combat  and  fubdue  our  paffions  early,  and  to  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  patience  and  felf-denial  ;  for  we  have  much  occa» 
fion  for  both  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives.  ¥/e  are  to  be  charitable, 
and  to  alfift,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power,  the  infirm  and  the  neceffi- 
tous,  without  being  forced  to  it  by  law.  Wc  are  to  fpeak  the  truth 
from  inclination,  iincerely  at  all  times,  without  calling  the  Deity 
to  witnefs,  to  remove  the  fufpicion  of  uttering  falfehood  and  un- 
truth. 

Men  are  all  by  nature  equal,  and  pofTefled  of  the  fame  rights,  and 
every  one  is  to  endeavour  to  do  good  ;  nobody,  therefore,  is  to  op- 
prefs  each  other  ;  but  they  are  to  live  together  peaceably  and  with 
forbearance,  without  training  up  a  clafs  of  men  for  the  purpofc  of 
flaughtering  others.  We  are  to  drefs  ourfelves  according  to  cleanli- 
nefs  and  decency  ;  but  not  to  betray  the  vanity  of  the  heart,  and 
cmptlnefs  of  the  head,  by  folly  and  idle  fnow.  On  the  day  which 
is  fet  apart  for  divine  worlliip,  we  are  to  colled  our  thoughts,  to 
meditate,  and  examine  our  lives,  and  to  engage  our  devout  attention 
in  contemplating  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  his  kindnefs  tfy^ 
-  Wards  us  ;  we'  are  to  remember  our  frailties  and  tranfgreffions,  and, 
being  afliamed  of  them,  we  are  to  renew  our  gisod  refolutions  and  in- 
tentions, endeavouring  to  improve,  by  <?aily  praftice,  in  virtue  and 
m  true  happinefs : — fuppofmg  we  met  in  Plutarch,  or  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v/ith  an  account  of  philofophers  who  profefled  not  only 
fuch  do£trine3_,  bat  pradifed  them  with  unremitted  care,  would  it> 
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not  be  faid,  that  they  really  defcrved  that  name  ?  And  this  fed  arofe 
only  in  the  laft  century,  and  continues  llill ;  and  their  chief  rcligloiKf 
tenets  are  thofe  which  I  ha\  e  juft  mentioned. 

The    O  II I  G  I  N  0/  D  U  E  L  L  I  N  G. 

TKE  cullom  of  daelling  came  originally  from  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  among  whom  it  was  nfual  to  decide  all  their 
controverfies  by  arms.  Both  the  accufer  and  accufed  gave  pledges 
to  the  judges  on  their  refpedive  behalf;  and  the  cuftom  prevailed  fo 
far  among  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks,  that  none  were  excu- 
fjed  from  it  but  women,  iick  people,  cripples,  and  fuch  as  were  un- 
der twenvy-one  years  of  age  or  above  fixty. —  Even  ecclefiaftics, 
priefts,  and  monks,  were  obliged  to  find  champions  to  fight  in  their 
fiead.  The  punifnment  of  the  vanquifhed  was  either  death,  by 
hanging  or  beheading  ;  or,  mutilation  of  members,  according  to  the 
circumitances  of  the  cafe.  Duels  were  at  firft  admitted,  not  only  on 
criminal  occahons,  but  on  fome_,civii  ones,  for  the  maintenance  of 
rights  to  eftates,  and  the  like. 

The  general  practice  of  duelling  took  its  rife  in  the  year  1527,  at 
the  bi'eaking  up  of  a  treaty  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  The  former  defired  Francis's  herald  to  acquaint  his  fove- 
reign,  that  he  would  henceforth  confider  him  not  only  as  a  bafe  vio» 
lator  of  public  faith,  but  as  a  ftranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity, 
becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high-fpirited  to  bear  fuch  an  im- 
putation, had'recourfe  to  an  uncommon  expedient  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
rader.  Ke  inftantly  fent  back  the  herald  with  a  cartel  of  defiance, 
in  which  he  gave  the  emperor  the  lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  lin- 
gle  combat,  requiring  him  to  name  the  time  and  place  of  the  encoun- 
ter, and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chofe  to  fight.  Charles,  as  he 
was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  fpirit  or  bravery,  readily  accepted 
the  challenge;  but  after  feveral  meflages,  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  circumftances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches  bordering  on  the  moft  indecent  fcurrility,  all 
thoughts  of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the 
two  greateft  monarchs  of  their  age,  were  entirely  laid  afide. 

The  example  of  two  perfonages  fo  illuftrious,  drew  fuch  general 
attention,  and  carried  with  it  fo  much  authority,  that  it  had  confix 
derable  influence  in  introducing  an  important  change  in  manners  all 

over   Europe. Duels,    as  has  already  been   obferved,  had  been 

long  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the  European  nations :  and,  form- 
ing a  part  of  their  jurifprudence,  were  authorifed  by  the  magiftrate 
on  many  occafions,  as  the  moft  proper  method  of  terminating  qiie(ti- 
ons  with  regard  to  property,  or  deciding  in  thofe  which  regarded 
crimes.  But  fmgle  combats  being  confidered  as  folemn  appeals  to  ths 
omnifclence  and  juftice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  were  allowed  on- 
ly in  pablic  caufes,  according  to  the  prefcription  of  law,  and  cai-ried 
♦n  in  ajadicial  form.     Men,  accuftomed  to  this   manner  of  deciiion 
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in  courts  of  juftice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  t-o  pcrfonal  and 
private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  firft  could  be  appointed  by  the 
civil  judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interpofitiou  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  in  cafes  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  tranfadti- 
on  between  Charles  and  Francis  llrongly  countenanced  this  praclice. 
Upon  every  affront  or  injury  which  feemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a 
gentleman  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  draw  his  fvsrord,  and  call  on 
his  iidverfary  to  make  reparation. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

PRUDENCE  and  ARTIFICE;  An  Allegory, 

IN  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Prudence,  though  fometimes  Oppo- 
fed  by  Paflion,  maintained  her  authority  with  decent  dignity. 
She  caufed  the  foreft  to  defcend,  and  the  field  to  be  cultivated.  Ter- 
rified by  her,  wild  beads  were  driven  to  caves,  and  forced  to  retire 
from  the  habitations  of  men.  Induftry,  however  rude,  was  under 
her  aufpices  revered.  Cottages  were  raifed,  which,  due  allowances 
being  made  for  inexperience,  might  vie  with  the  palaces  of  the  great 
in  later  ages  ;  and,  although  arts  were  in  fome  degree  encouraged, 
fimplicity  was  her  favourite  objeft. 

It  muft  pleafe  the  reflecting  mind  to  review  the  condition  of  hu- 
man nature  in  thofe  days,  although  fallen  from  its  primitive  inno- 
cence. It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  ambition  was  the 
«aufe  of  the  fufferings  of  the  human  {'pedes.  Man,  in  a  ftate  of  fim- 
plicity, ought  to  have  indulged  but  few  defires,  becaufe  his  wants 
were  comparatively  few.  Earth  almoft  fpontaneoufly  produced  her 
fruits  ;  and,  although  fome  exertion  was  neceflary,  labour  was  un- 
known. 

But  after  the  grand  delinquency,  as  nature  v/as  in  a  great  meafar& 
changed,  it  was  found  expedient  to  have  recourfe  to  toil,  and  to  call 
into  action,  the  latent  reiburces  of  the  mind.  Immediately  from 
heaven  defcended  Prudence.  Serene  was  her  deportment,  and  nio- 
deftly  captivating  her  form.  Her  ftep  was  at  once  pleafmg  and  ma- 
jeftick.  Alternately  her  eyes  were  raifed  to  the  firmament  and  di- 
redled  to  earth.  She  taught  the  duties  of  religion,  and  the  ofSces  of 
humanity.  Cultivation  profpered  under  her  aufpices.  Labour  now- 
exerted  every  nerve.  The  yellow  harvefl  beamed  over  extenfive 
fields,  and  the  orchard  glowed  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  autumn, 
favoured  by  fpring,  and  perfedled  by  fummer. 

Houfe  was  added  to  houfe,  and  conftituted  the  infant  village, 
which  rifmg  into  magnitude,  was  matured  into  the  city  !  Arts  were 
invented  and  purfued,  whilft  the  human  family  encreafed  with  ama- 
zing rapidity. 

Hitherto,  with  fome  few  exceptions.  Prudence  had  prefided  over 
the  hearts  of  the  fons  and  <}aughters  of  Adam.  Induftry  was  efteem- 
ed,    love,    was  refpeded,  aad  matrimony  revered.     Such  were  the 
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blcfiings  Nvhich  proceeded  from  Prudence,  under  the  guidance  of  re- 
ligion. But,  as  the  fpecies  increafed,  how  altered  was  the  fcene  ! 
Artilice,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lucifer,  arofe  from  hell,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  benevolence  of  Prudence,  who  was  the  olfspring  of  hea* 
ven.  Frequent  were  their  diilenoflns  ;  and  the  human  race  was  di- 
vided by  the  found  virtue  of  the  one,  and  the  vile  machinations  of 
the  other.  Frequent  advances  were  made  to  unite  them,  by  Policy, 
the  child  of  Earth  ;  but  they  ail  proved  inerfectual.  To  prevent 
an  union  of  fentiment  and  atiion.  Prudence  called  vVifdom  to  her  aid, 
and  Artilice  implored  the  affiitance  of  Cunning.  Thus  the  defigns  of 
Policy  were  frollrated  ;  and  the  rivals  have  continued,  and  mult  ever 
continue  difunited. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  their  progrefs  through  fucceeding  ages. 
Prudence,  ftill  aftlng  in  concert  with  vVlfdom,  the  defcendant  of  Lx- 
perience,  directed  her  views  to  prom.ote  univerfal  blifs,  as  far  as  was 
confident  with  human  depravity  ;  and,  although  her  fuccefs  has  not 
been  adequate  to  her  exertions,  they  claim  our  regard,  and  demand 
our  gratitude.  By  her  we  have  been  retrieved  from  a  ftate  of  lavage 
barbarity,  and  have  made  improvements  in  all  the  iciences  and  ufeful 
arts. 

Artiace,  IHII  acting  in  conjundlion  \tlth  Cunning,  has,  in  fome  de- 
gree, degraded  our  nature.  Bold  ai-e  her  views  ;  but  infidious  are' 
her  proceedings.  Whilft  fhe  agitates  the  councils  of  monarchs,  and 
conVulfes  repablicks,  fiie  ever  allimies  the  femblance  of  complacency  ; 
and,  whilft  fmiles  feern  to. adorn  her  countenance,  rage  ranl^les  in  her 
heart.  l!er  malevolence  extends  to  families.  The  conjugal  tie,  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  and  friendfliip,  flie  has  frequently  difiolved. 
W  hilft  we  therefore  deprecate  her  malice,  and  abhor  her  wiles, 
let  us  expedl  happinels  from  Virtue,  and  pay  due  attention  to  Pru- 
dence. 

J  U  V  E  N  I  S. 

Vrhiceioiiy      I  79 1. 

CURIOUS    INCITEMENT  »^^  SLAVE  PuY. 

G  ARGIL  AS  SO  de  la  Vega  relates,  that  a  Spanifli  prieft,  per- 
ceiving that  tlie  Peruvians  chofe  rather  to  hang  themfelves,  than 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  addrefled  them  in  the  following  words— 
*•  You  vvifh  to  hang  yourielves,  my  friends,  that  you  may  not  be 
obliged  to  labour:  lince  that  is  the  cafe,  1  fliall  hang  myfelf  too  ;  but  I 
muft  warn  you  of  one  thing,  which  is,  that  there  are  mines  in  the  next 
world,  as  well  as  in  this  ;  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  I'll  make  you 
work  throughout  all  eternity."  Upon  hearing  this  the  poor  Indians 
threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  befeeched  him,  in  the  name  of  God, 
not  to  commit  fuch  a  rafli  aftion.  I'ad  the  two-thirds  of  thefe  un- 
happy wretches  deftro)ed  themfelves,  the  orator  would  hsve  been 
much  embarraflcd  to  keep  his  word  with  the  reil. 
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On      DEFAMATION. 

THERE  is  no  evil  more  common,  and  there  is  none  that  afFefts 
domeftic  happinefs  more  feverely,  than  defamation.  In  every 
•walk  of  life  we  may  obferve  the  pernicious  confequences  attendant  on 
this  infernal  demon  ;  but  forry  am  I  to  fay,  that  no  where  does  it  gain 
a  more  confiderable  influence,  no  where  is  it  rnorc  ciierilhed  and  en- 
couraged, than  among  thofe  wlio  are  favoured  witli  eafe  and  affluence, 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore, 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  would  be  above  the  meannefs  of  tliis 
defpicable  vice. 

Defamation  i$  more  particularly  inikjuitous,  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely 
inexcufable,  as  being  produftive  of  no  benefit  to  the  perfon  who  gives 
it  indulgence.  Other  vices  yield  fomc  degree  of  pleafure,  however 
tranfient  and  infignificant,  in  their  motives  and  acccmpliflimcnts  ;  but 
this  proceeds  either  from  a  wanton  principle  of  malevolence,  or  from 
a  fettled  fpirit  of  revenge,  neither  of  which  can  poflibly  be  productive 
of  delightful  fenfations. 

Oftentimes  the  circumftances  which  attend  a  lapfe  from  virtue  are 
fuch,  as  greatly  extenuate  tlie  fault  of  the  erring  child  of  mortality  ; 
but  defamation  affords  no  excnfe,  flnce  we  can  be  under  no  neceffity 
to  wound  the  reputation  of  a  fellow-creature.  There  are  degrees  in 
this  crime.  They  who  direiStly  invent  a  flander  againft  another  are 
undoubtedly  defamers  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  but  even  thofe  perfons 
who  report  it  again  are  abfolutely  inexcufable  ;  for  we  ought  not  to 
mention  any  evil  of  our  neighbour,  and  cfpecially  if  it  comes  upon 
uncertain  evidence,  or  from  one  whofe  veracity  we  have  any  reafon 
to  doubt.  Though,  in  fact,  his  condu6l  is  infamous  who  invents  a 
falfehood  concerning  the  charafter  of  another,  yet  ours  is  little,  if 
at  all  lefs  ib,  if  we  report  it  again  ;  becaufe  we  hereby  approve  of  the - 
evil,  and  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  its  increafe.  If 
the  author  of  the  fcandal  did  indeed  give  the  firft  wound,  we,  by  en- 
larging and  irritating  it,  do  what  we  can  to  make  that  wound  mortal. 

Suppofing  that  we  have  any,  even  the  flighteft  room  to  queftion  the 
triith  of  any  evil  report  we  hear,  that  is  a  fufficient  call  upon  us  not 
to  give  it  any  circulation;  for  Ave  are  to  conflder,  that  the  mifchiet 
we  are  about  to  do  is  irreparable,  fince  we  cannot  poflibly  erafe  the 
impreflions  which  our  little  narratives  or  infinuations  may  have  made 
upon  the  minds  oi^the  hearers.  Now,  if  our  reports  fhould  happen 
to  prove  falfe,  how  odious  muft  we  appear  to  the  wife  and  good,  and 
indeed  to  ourfelves,  when  we  fee  the  party  we  have  fo  cruelly  in- 
jured, or  hear  his  name,  mentioned  ? 

But  a  confiderable  and  common  mifchief  arifing  from  defamatiou 
is,  that  the  flandered  perfon  regains  his  reputation  in  a  very  flow  de- 
gree, though  it  was  blafted  in  a  moment.  Many  of  thofe,  perhaps, 
who  heard  the  fcandal,  have  fince  been  difperfed  abroad,  and  carried 
it  with  them  to  places  where  his  vindication  may  never  come.  Befide, 
it  is  a  melancholy  infirmity  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  hardly 
brought  to  think  well  of  one  whom  we  have  been  ufed  to  confider  in 
»  difadvantageous  light.     There  will  long  lurk  within  us  an  evil  and 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vol,  VL  No.  6.  C  e  c 
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uncharitable  fplrit,  called  fufp'ic'ton,  that  will  induce  us  to  hold,  unfa- 
vourable notions  of  thole  againft  whom    defamation  has   once  preju- 
diced us.   And  here  1  cannot  help  lamenting  the  too  common  practice 
of  fpreading  abroad  the   rea;  faults  and  tailings  of  others  ,   which, 
though   rarely    eileeemed  fo,    is  certainly  a  fj^  ecies  of  defamation ; 
iince,  if  even  a  perfon  has  injured  us,  to  develope  his  errors,  and  to 
enlarge  upon  the  vicious  atlitions  he  has    comn.illed,   prove  that   vc 
are  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  revenge  rather  than  of  true  magnanimity. 
But  to  expofe  the  faults  of  thofe  who  have  not  made  us  tlie  dupes  of 
their  art,  or  betray  d  our  conridence.  is  little  lefs  culpable  than  tra- 
ducing the  characters  of  the  innocent :  and  1  have  often  obferved  that 
this  evil  cullowi  prevents  many,  perhaps  the  generalily,  of  the  vicious 
from  returning  to  the    walk  of  virtue.     W  hen   a  frail  daughter  of 
mortality,  wliofe  unfuipecting  innocence  has  been  made  the  lad  prey 
of  fome  artful  inlidioiis  ravilhcr,  deplores  in   filence  the  facritice  flic 
has   made,   and  trembling  feeks  that  virtue  and  peace  flie  had  been 
drawn  from  by  the  arts  of  man,  fhe  is   too  frequently  kept  back  and 
driven  from   repentance  by  the  reft  of  her  fex,  v^iih  whom  a  known 
deviation  from   virtue  is  conddered  as  an  unpardonable  crime.     Sh§ 
cannot  appear  in  company  without   meeting  the   cutting  taunt,  the 
piercing  fneer,   or  worfe  reproach,  and  that  probably  from  perfoni^ 
who,  had  they  been  in  her  fituation,  would   n)ore  eahly  have  jielded 
to  vice,  and  more  obftinaiel .  have  perhfted  in  it. 

But  if  to  fpeak  evil  of  the  vicious  becomes  us  not,  how  ought  we 
tQ  guard  againft  that  more  odious  cuflom  of  wounding  the  character* 
o^'the  innocent  ? 

To  fcatter  the  deadly  arrows  of  defamation  around,  may  be  amuf- 
irjo-  for  the  time,  but  it  will  certainly  alford  no  plealing  reflection, 
when  tl:e  faUity  of  our  reports  is  known  ;  nor  can  we  polCbly  behold 
the  perfons  we  have  fo  dreadfully  injured  in  their  neareft  and  mod  va- 
luable concerns,  without  flirinhing  back  with  conftious  guilt.  • 

Ge-neral  Principles  0/ Po  litici  l  Economy. 

jP/    Co  UNT    D  E    BrU  H  L. 

Of  a  Sole  ivipdji. 

TKE  friends  to  the  fyftem  of  a  fole  import;  form  two  clalTes  :  the 
firft  comprehends  all  the  difciplcs  of  iVefi.  1  u  ^^uelnay  et  Du 
^Jirabeau,  whofe  doctrine  reds  on  the  folloviring  principle,  and  which 
a'ppears  to  them  indifpntable  ;  that  is,  tliat  e\ery  import,  place  it 
where  you  will,  falls  ullimaielv  en  tlie  produce  of  the  land,  'i  his  o- 
pinion  is  not  a  new  one.  and  is,  in  a  great  degree,  fuppprted  by  the 
fuppofed  autiiority  of  the  ctlcbrated  Locke.  Let  us  ice  wl,at  this 
great  philofopher  fays  on  this  fuhjc£f.  After  having  proved  that  the 
decay  of  commerce  inevitably  caufes  a  dcdudlon  of  iLc  value  ot  lacd^ 
he  proceeds  thus :   (Confideratlon  on  lowering  the  intcreft,  &:c.    p>^ 
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'  #7>  vol.  II.)     This,  properly  attended  to,  mdy  ferve  to  fhew  os,  that 
in  a   country  whofe  principal  capital  is  in  land;  taxes,   in  whatever 
"way   they  are  laid,  from   whatever  they  are  iirft  drawii,  fall,  the 
'  greater  portion,  upon  land." 

If  thefe  economical    gentlemen  refted  there,  irhey  hiad  advancbd 

'  iiothing  but  what  was  Itr.ftly  true ;  but  they  pretend  that  aii   t4x- 

es  fall  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  appears  to  me  an  erroneous 

aflcrtion,  the  examlnatibn  of  which  Ihall  be  the  object  of  tlie  firft  part 

of  this  chapter. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  advocates  for  a  fole  impoft  kr6  thofe  who  main- 
tain that  every  order  of  citizens  neceflarily  contribute  to  the  public 
eJcpence,  in  proportion  tO  their  abilities  ;  f  om  whence  they  infer  that 
^  folq  iihpoft  matt  be  preferable  to  many,  from  the  fimplicity  of  its 
collection.  We  (hall  remark  that  this  is  very  different  from  the  fo'r- 
Sier,  who  pretend  that  the  proprietors  of  land  fupport  folely  tlie 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  expeftces  of  a  ftate. 

ift.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  all  impolts  do  not  fall  on  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture.  I'o  arrive  at  this  proof,  tliis  is  the  courfe  1  ihal] 
take.  I  fid!  lay  it  do\'i'ii  for  a  principle,  that  the  expence  of  all  go- 
vernment, that  is  to  fay,  the  general  and  only  caufe  of  taxes,  under 
'Whatever  form,  and  by  whatever  power  they  are  levied,  is  the  a- 
moant  of  the  wants,  either  real  or  artiticial,  of  ail  fubjects  who  de- 
vote thenifelves,  or  are  looked  upon  as  devoted,  to  the  fervice  of  the 
•ftkte  :  I  fhall  then  aflc  permiffion  to  revert  to  my  ordinary  method, 
by  oiTering  an  example  applicable  to  the  object  of  our  enquiries. 

Let  u .  fappofe,  then,  a  natioii,  among  w^honi  the  circulation  of  the 
|>rccious  metals  ndade  ufe  of  as  nloney  is  entirely  unknown  ;  for,  al- 
though in  reality  every  exchange  requires  a  meafure  of  comparifoh, 
ktid  nothing  can  acquire  the  quality  of  a  univerfal  meafjre  of  value, 
■without  beiftg,  at  the  fame  time,  an  equivalent,  we  cannot  otherways 
ttfe  the  cafe  of  a  nation,  deprived  of  money,  to  fimplify  the  queftidu 
we  are  about  refolving. 

"Wc  are  now  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  ftate  ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  rtiy  principle,  ^e  have  to  pay  thofe  who  ferve  that  ilate  what 
is  an  equivalent  for  their  duty,  for  their  fubflftence,  cloathing,  habi- 
tations, and  pleafure,  and  for  that  we  muftlay  a  tax.  Now  the  mo'S 
(feafy  and  tiateral  way  to  tax  fuch  a  people,  without  difpute,  would  lie 
for  every  cUfs  of  citizens  to  contribute  a  profi,ortioii  of  the  furplus  of 
tliat  fpecies  of  goods  which  conftitutes  their  riches. 

According  to  this  regulation,  the  proprietors  of  the  Jand  would 
farnifh,  in  the  produdlions  of  the  earth,  fuch  a  quantity  of  provifions 
as  they  could  (pare ;  the  artift  and  the  learntd  would  devote  a  part 
of  the  r  time  to  fome  6ccupations  ufeful  to  the  ftate  ;  the  handicraft- 
jhan  and  the  manufaaarer  would  provide  the  fervafits  of  the  ftate 
xirith  fuch  difTereht  works  as  were  not  Indifpeiifkbiy  necellary  for  their 
h^^n  fupport.  In  fuch  a  diftribution  of  public  burthens,  no  part  6f 
iChe  inhabitants  flf  a  country  \Vould  be  apprefled,  becaufe  thp  contri- 
bntion  Of  every  perfon  Would  confift  only  df  the  difpofable  part,  Or 
lurplus,  of  his  inconje. 

It  feems  to  me  there  requires  no  more  to  convihce  us  that  the  dif- 
f/fercijt  cfefle-s  of  l-abourrng  people  conftitute  a  capital  entirely  detrfc^- 
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cd  and  independent  of  the  land,  and  that  the  part  of  the  tax  which 
can  be  drawn  from  that  capital  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  ad- 
vance which  ultimately  falls  on  the  revenue  of  the  agricultural  clafs, 
but  as  a  real  contribution  on  the  part  of  thofe  dalles,  and  is  chargea- 
ble on  them  alone,  and  which,  in  any  lituation,  cannot  be  fupplied  by 
a  fingle  tax  on  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  without  augmenting  the 
public  expence  as  far  as  refpects  them. 

To  make  this  important  truth  the  more  apparent,  let  us  fee  wh^x 
woald  become  of  our  nation  if,  inftead  of  the  r^foiirces  fhe  draws  front 
the  induitry  of  her  people,  fhe  fhould  relblve  to  fubftitute  a  fole  im- 
poll  on  provilions.  Let  us  fnppofe  that  the  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue which  is  fupplied  by  the  induftrious  clafs  is  one  third  :  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  the  clafs  denominated  by  political  authors  the  fterile 
clafs,  bears,  in  every  ftate,  an  equal  proportion  to  the  different  or- 
ders of  citizens  ;  for  the  part  they  fupply  towards  the  tax  niuft  ne- 
cefiarlly  vary,  according  to  the  proportion  between  that  clals  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  degree  of  induftry 
of  its  people,  and  the  diflribution  of  the  public  burthen.  Now,  there- 
fore, on  a  i'uppofition  that  this  clafs  fupports  one  third  of  the  whole 
duty,  when  the  fyftemofthe  fole  imj>pft  on  land  fhall  be  adopted, 
the  contribution  of  the  agricultural  clafs  muft  increafe  in  proportion. 

The  natural  confequence  of  this  operation  in  finance  will  be,  that 
proprietors  of  the  foil  will  be  diflieartened.  This  difcouragement 
Avill  infenhbly  diminifli  the  produce  of  -the  harveft  ;  this  diminution 
will  depopulate  the  country,  and  this  depopulation  will  bring  on  ^ 
decreafe  of  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  ;  all  the  art^  ^11  the  manufac- 
tures, will  fall  to  decay,  becaufe  neither  the  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, nor  of  individuals,  can  any  longer  afford  employment  to  an  e- 
qual  number  of  workmen  ;  and,  by  a  chain  of  circumftances,  the  fole 
impolt,  which  wasdefigned  tofurnifh  eafy  refources  to  the  ftate,  will 
complete  its  ruin,  by  fapping  the  foundation  of  its  grandeur  and 
proi'perity. 

After  having  proved  that  the  different  produce  of  the  labour  of 
the  working  clafs  forms  one  branch  of  the  wants  of  the  fervants  of  a 
ftate,  that  the  proportion  they  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment is  entirely  at  their  own  cod  (if  I  dare  thus  exprefs  niyfelf)  that 
confequently  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  fole  impoft  on  land,  with- 
out augmenting  the  charge  thereon,  we  will  pafs  on  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  different  arguments  that  economical  authors  ufe  in  de- 
fence of  tlieir  favourite  fyftem. 

The' firji  and  tke'ir  prhicipat argmncnt  h  this — '^  We  agree  that  the 
proprietors  oFthe  foil  wilVbe  charged  more  immediately  by  the  fyf- 
tem  we  recommend,  but  we  contend  that  this  augmentation  w^ill 
not  be  equivalent  to  the  indireft  charge  which  formerly  ultimately 
fell  on  them  by  the  increafed  contributions  they  paid  to  the  working 
clafs,  to  reimbarfc  them  the  taxes  they  had  before  paid.  Thus  the 
fole  impoft,  although  in  appearance  more  burthenfome,  will  procure 
them  a  real  relief,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  :.ll  the  produdions  of  the  la,, 
bourers." 

To  expofe  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obs 
fervc;  that  thefe  gentlemen  confider  the  labour  of  the  workmeft  ^§  go 
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invariable  quantity,  whether  they  contribute  a  portion  of  the  tax,  or 
are  exempt  from  it :  but  I  much  wifh  to  know  how  they  are  aflured  of 
that  \  We  will  fuppofe  that  the  contribution  of  thele  claffes  amounts 
to  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  labpur  ;  now,  when  they  fhall 
perceive  that  nine  tenths  are  fufficient  to  afford  them  fubfiftence, 
with  the  fame  eafe  they  enjoyed  before  the  fuppreffipn  of  the  tax  they 
iiad  formerly  paid,  is  it  not  very  probable,  or  rather  certain,  they 
would  retrench  one  tenth  of  their  application  to  labour?  From 
whence  will  refult,  that  the  whole  of  their  produdiions  will  experi- 
ence an  equal  diminution,  which,  whatever  writers  may  fay,  will  en- 
evitably  deprive  the.  proprietors  of  the  advantage  of  the  good-mar- 
kpt  which  thofe  writers  have  the  complaifance  to  promife  them. 

2d.  I  do  not  recolledt  having  met  with  the  following  ai'gument  in 
;?iny  of  their  works :  ncverthelefs,  as  there  is^fbmething  very  fpecious 
in  it,  I  dare  not  pafs  it  in  filence.  They  may  fay  that  the  fole  im- 
port, by  taking  from  the  proprietors  a  greater  portion  of  their  pro- 
yifion,  will  not,  in  the  end,  become  more  burthenfome  to  them  ;  for 
the  price  of  all  merchantable  effefts  augmenting  ;n  proportion  as  the 
quantity  diminifties,  they  will,  by  this-means,  receive  a  perfedt  com- 
penfation.  The  agricultural  clafs  will,  indeed,  have  lefs  provifions  to 
exchange,  after  having  fatisfied  the  fole  impoft  ;  but  as  the  quantity 
which  will  remain  to  them  will  have  acquired  a  price  proportiona- 
bly  higher,  it  will  anfwer  to  the  famq  expences  ;  that  thus  the  fitua- 
tioa  of  proprietors  will  not  be  worfe  ;  and  that  all  the  inconveniences 
which  I  have  been  defcribing,  as .  the  confequences  of  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  a  fole  impoft,  exift  only  in  my  own  imagination. 

To  refute  this  argument,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  remarking 
that  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  provifions  ; 
for  if  the  proprietors  have  a  lefs  quantity  at  their  difpofal  in  return, 
the  fervants  of  the  ftate  have  a  proportionable  quantity  to  offer  to- 
the  labourers  :  for  the  mafs  of  provifions  not  being  diminiflied  by  the 
fole  impoft,  it  is  impoffible  that  that  portion  which  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors  can  have  acquired  a  higher  price,  and 
g^n  afford  them  a  compenfation. 

POR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

The  FLIRT.     ^  Mo  r  a  l    Ta  le. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  defcant,  or  enlarge,  on  the  failings  of  my  fel- 
fellow-creatures.  A  friend  to  human, nature,  however  it  may 
be  depraved,  I  contemplate,  with  fatisfa£lion  and  awe,  its  fublime 
tendency.  It  either  has  truth  for  its  objeft,  or  it  has  none,  that  can 
.  be  called  rational.  But  we  find,  that,  from  falfe  education,  eredled 
on  erroneous  principles,  and  enforced  by  deceitful  examples,  our  fpe- 
x:ies  have  often  erred  from  truth,  and  wandered  through  the  paths  of 
deception,  'till  they  have  rufhed  into  the  vortex  of  vice.  Let  me 
adduce  an  example  of  what  I  have  alluded  to.  It  may  excite  fome 
^c^ree  of  attention,  ajid  ought  to  furnifh  admonition  to  many  a  pa- 
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fenral  heart.  Beit  not  inferred  on  this  occalion,  that  I  glvfe  "Sl  lobfe 
to  fancy.  In  the  courfc  of  my  narrative,  morality  Ihall  be  my  guidfe, 
knd  utility  my  object. 

Arajuinta  in  her  childhood  was  under  tlie  guidance  of  her  mother. 
Let  not  therefore  her  demerits  beafcribed  to  her  nurfe,  her  guardian, 
her  tutorefs,  or  her  preceptor.  They  all  difcharged  their  duties. 
Her  mother  alone  was  culpable.  At  an  early  age,  iiie  was  deprived 
of  her  father  ;  and  even  at  this  day  fhie  laments  the  lofs.  How  often 
have  I  wept  at  her  mia<:ortunc,  principally,  becaufe  ihe  was  told,  that 
ihe  was  an  heirefs,  and  was  intruded  to  defpife  the  vulgar.  I  wiii 
not  attempt  a  definition  of  what  may  be  jultly  ftyled  vulgar.  It  4$ 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  taught  to  look  down  on  humility  "Vlvath 
fcorn,  and  to  exalt  her  views  to  grandeur. 

The  property,  ec^ually  fhared  with  her  mother,  was  inconfiderabte 
in  their  eyes.  It  was  adecuate  to  their  eafe,  but  was  infulhcient  to 
the  demands  of  luxury.  Friends,  however,  were  not  wanting  ;  atid 
Araminta,  under  the  infpedion  of  her  mother,  received  the  glofs  of 
education,  without  the  folidity  of  information.  Genius  was  not 
wanting  ;  but  genius  was  improperly  direded.  She  was  condufted 
to  the  higher  fcenes  of  life,  and  occafionally  panted  for  enjoyments, 
of  which,  except  through  the  medium  of  example,  fhe  had  not  a 
true  conception.  Behold  her  in  her  eighteenth  year,  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty.  See  her  fmile  in  the  circle  of 
friendfliip  ;  hear  her  laugh  at  the  orgies  of  dilfipation.  Aran>inla 
was  received  with  cordiality  in  every  polite  company.  Age  paitl 
due  homage  to  her  natural  and  acquired  graces  ;  whiilt  with  the  ac- 
cents of  feiitiment  fhe  added  piealure  to  each  heart  endued  with  fuf- 
ceptibillty. 

But  alas  !  flie  now  began  to  perceive  her  confequerice  through  tlie 
medium  of  vanity  ;  and,  aiming  at  oftentaiion,  ioli:  hght  of  feniilnli- 
'ty.  IVTerely  to  pleafe  was  no  longer  her  defire.  She  was  dazzled  by 
fplendor,  and  panted  for  flattery.  Toalted  as  a  beauty  and  a  wit, 
ihe  imagined  that  wit  and  beauty  were  futhcicnt  lo  conftitute 
happinefs  ;  and  exulting  in  the  bloom  of  fprang,  liad  no  apprehen* 
fion  of  the  approach  of  autumn.  She  was  lerioufly  addrelied  by  Fa- 
voTiius  ;  and  marriage  was  regularly  propofed  to  her  mother,  but 
the  elder  lady  looked  forward  to  wealth,  and  its  confecjuences,  whilft 
Araminta  was  not  iufenfible  to  perfonal  graces.  1  hus  the  gentleman 
was  rejected  by  the  mother,  becaufe  he  could  not  fupport  an  equipage  ; 
and  by  the  daughter,  becaufe  his  deportment  was  not  altogether  ele- 
gant.  Was  Araminta  deferving  of  real  cenfure  in  this  inftance  ? 

Mercutius  addreiled  her.  His  appearance  was  elegant.  She  barefy 
endured  his  vifits  ;  and  even  iii  his  prefence  coquetted 'Vvith  flavins, 
for  whom  flie  entertained  no  efleem.  1  he  lover  confequently  reced- 
ed from  hisaddrefles  ;  and,  defertedby  Flavins,  Araminta  might  noW 
Acknowledge,  that,  had  fhe  lifteiied  to  the  fighs  of  Mercutius  flie 
might  probably  have  been  happy.  Poflefled  of  a  decent  property,  he 
lately  married,  and  difplays  to  an  admiring  neighbouHioood>  all  ti^ 
conjngal  and  parental  virtues. 

Her  mother,  at  this  period,  deferted  the  fcene  of  vanity,  where 
fce  cohftitutcd  her  daughter  her  inheritriic.     Still  i  flirt,  flie  ijnagiH* 
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c4,  that  her  charms  were  irrefifUble.  The  debt  to  decency  perform- 
ed, Ihe  found  herfelf,  as  adminiftratrix,  about  a  hundred  pounds  ia 
debt,  witljQUt  a  reafonable  hope  of  difcharging  the  various  demands. 
No  poliftied  lovers  could  now  be  fpund  ;  andic  would  have  been  fruit- 
lefs  to  lavilh  her  fmiles  upon  traders^  \yho  were  refpedively  made 
acquainted  with  her  circiunftances,  as  they  preiented  their  bills. 
She  now  deplores,  with  true  contrition,  her  comforilefs  fiLuation  ; 
and  though  fhe  has  no.t  erred  frpm  the  paths  of  (^what  is  comn:only  cal- 
led) female  virtue,  yet  having  from  fallacious  principles,  negleded  dif- 
cretion,  however  fliemay  claim  pity  as  a  woman,  ihemuft  be  cenfured 
as  a  F  L  1  R  T. 

I  refume  the  idea^  which  I  wifhedto  inculcate  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  and  ailert^  that  a  bad  education,  and  elpeciaily  that,  -which 
originates  in  pride,  mull  degrade  the  human  mind^  and  too  often  bring 
mifery  in  its  train.  Let,  therefore,  every  paren  ,  endued  with  com- 
mon undcrftanding,  refled  on  the  education  of  his,  or  her,  children  ; 
and,  fince  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  ridicule  is  due  to  the  fop,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Ineers,  cenfufe,  and  too  often,  imleli-' 
)»le  difgrace  are  the  portion  of  the  ir'  l  i  k  t.  W.     T, 

Philadelphia ^^th.   Juue  i^^l. 

A:count  of  a  Sing  u  lah  Ma r  i^  0/  G  R  A  T  I  T  U  D  E 
in  a   GENTOO, 

\_From  Macdouald's  Travels^] 

OU  R  author  obtained  a  relation  of  the  following  extraordinary, 
circumilance  during  his  rehdence  in  India. 

A  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  Gentoos  came  from  the  city  of 
Mar,  and  amongll  them  one  very  rich,  and  a  great  and  good  ir'an. 
He  had  been  married  fome  years,  and  nad  no  cjiihh-en.  i  was  told 
prayers  had  been  put  up  by  the  bramins  in  pagodas  ;  at  laft  he  had  an 
onlyfon.  In  return,  he  publickly  goes  through  a  torment  in  honour 
of  his  creator,  and  tnepure  and  undefiled  x^entoo  religion  ;  ard  hia 
name  is  handed  down  to  pofterity,  amongll  the  worthy  as  a  faint,  and 
his  family  relpeCted. 

When  the  operation  was  to  begin,  he  \yas  feated  on  a  table,  under 
one  of  the  ends  of  a  crols  pole  :  an  inciiion  is  made  in  e^ch  lide,, 
under  his  ribs,  to  let  in  each  hole  a  fnipoth  iron  hook,  like  ti  ofe  that 
let  down  a  butt  of  beer  into  a  cellar  in  Loudon,  with  a  ilringfrom  the 
r^pe  that  draws  hitn  up  round  the  bread,  to  keep  himfrora  pitcMng 
forward,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  fame  pohtion.  Vv  ith  the  irccs  in  hia 
fide,  he  is  drawn  up  in  a  moment  with  a  pulley.  When  he  is  up, 
there  is  one  over  him,  who  erodes  a  rope  to  hold  him  there.  li\% 
hands  and  feet  are  tied,  that  he  cannot  liir.  Lut  take  notice,  there 
ar^  weights  on  the  other  end  of  the  crofs-pole,  to  balance  the  perfon 
Vfho  is  drawn  up,  and  he  wjio  rixes  him.  .  So  whi  e  the  mufick  is  play-' 
i"g»  (9°^e  are  cryii^g,  others  praying  for  hiin  to  get  through  Lis  mi- 
fery.    At  the  other  end  of  the  pole  a  rope  is  fixed,  which  a  man  takea 
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hold  of,  and  runs  him  round  three  times.  Whenever  he  came  to  the 
fame  place,  they  gave  him  a  cheer  ;  fo  he  had  three  cheers,  when  he 
had  gone  round  three  times.  He  was  taken  down  in  a  moment,  a 
cordial  given  him,  his  wounds  were  drefled,  and  he  was  carried  home 
in  triumph,  with  beating  of  drums,  and  mufie  playing.  Thofe  who 
remain  behind,  dance  in  diiFerent  companies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 
SIR, 
THE  following  receipt  has  been   long  ufed  by  fome  very  Ikllful 
perfons  in  this  country.     It  feems  well  worthy  of  being  laid  before 
the   publick,  as   we  pay  annually   confiderable  fums  to   Britain  and  ' 
Holland,  for  blue  ftriped  linens,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this  direcflion, 
we  may  perhaps  make,   ourfelves.     I   cannot  adopt  a  better  channel 
than  your  publication,  to  which  I  am 

A     F  R  I  E  N  D. 

RECEIPT  to  dye  a  N  e  y  e  r-F  a  d  i  n  g  BLUE. 

*■  8  ^  A  K  E  one  pound  of  log-wood,  and  boll  it  four  hours  in  an 
^  iron  pot,  in  as  much  water,  as,  when  boiled,  will  wet  three 
pounds  of  flaxen  yarn  :  then  put  into  it  two  ounces  of  blue  vitriol, ' 
made  fine,  and  let  it  remain  two  minutes  ;  then  put  in  three  pounds 
of  flaxen  yarn,  ftirring  it  up  conftantly  for  two  minutes. — Take  it 
out,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water,  in  which  let  it  remain  two  minutes  : 
Then  dry  it;  which  done  put  it  in  ftrong  foap-fuds,  andboilit  well. — 
/^oo//c'«  yarn  may  be  alfo  dyed  in  this  way,  but  it  will  not  bear  boiling. 

.^*,^  Would  it  rM  be  -we II  that  the  abovs  fhould  be  tarefully  tried  on  cot- 

ton>-<2r;;,  and  lilk  yarn  f Thi;  colour,  we  are  informed,  is  very  beaut'i- 

fuL 

Art   of  purifying  T  ALI.OW  to  make   CANDLES. 

TAKE  5-8ths  of  tallow  5-8ths  of  mutton  fuet,  melt  them  in  a  cop- 
per  caldron,  with  half  a  pound  of  hot  water  to  each  pound  of 
greafe.  As  foon  as  they  are  melted,  mix  eight  ounces  of  brandy,  one 
of  fait. of  tartar,  one  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  of  fal  ammoniac,  and 
two  of  pure  and  dry  pot-afh  ;  throw  the  mixture  in  the  caldron,  and 
make  the  ingredients  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  then  let  the  whole 
cool.  The  next  day,  the  tallow  will  be  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
Water  in  a  pure  cake.  Take  it  out,  ande:.pofe  it  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  on  canvafs  for  fome  days;  it  will  become  white,  and  almoft  as 
hard  as  wax.  The  dew  is  very  favourable  to  its  bleaching.  Make 
your  wicks  of  fine  and  even  cotton,  give  them  a  coat  of  melted  wax  ; 
then  call  your  mould-candles.  They  v.'ill  have  much  the  appearance 
of  wax,  and  one  of  fix  to  tlie  pound,  will  burn  fourteen  hours,  and 
ueverrun. 
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Account  of  the  late  Mr.  JOHN  LEDYARD. 

THIS  enterprifing  traveller  was  a  native  of  Connedicut.  Being 
deprived  of  his  father,  by  death,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  grandfather,  John  Ledyard 
efq.  who  gave  him  a  Latin  and  Englifh  fchool-education  at  Hartford. 
Whence  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  >  his  grandfather  died,  and 
left  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Poflefled  of  a  heart 
breathing  good  will  to  mankind,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Dartmouth  college, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Indians  ;  and 
ftudied,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  means  of  recommending  hinifelf  to 
their  friendfliip.  This  was  afterwards  of  infinite  fer\  ice  to  him,  as 
weiHn-4iis  voyage  with  capt.  Cook,  as  in  his  travels  among  fa- 
vage  nations. 

Want  of  money  obliged  him  to  quit  the  college,  without  complet- 
ing the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  education.  And  now  his  enter- 
priiing  genius  began  to  exert  itfelf.  Not  having  money  to  defray 
the  expences  of  a  journey  to  Hartford,  by  land,  he  built  a  canoe,  50 
feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  ;  he  alfo  erected  a  booth  of  wil- 
lows over  her  ftern,  to  fhelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  procured  fome  dried  venifon  for  fultenance  in  his  intended 
voyage.  Thus  furnifhed,  he  embarked  for  Hartford.  He  had  14a 
miles  to  fail  in  his  canoe,  in  a  rapid  river  with  which  he  was  totally 
unacquainted ;  but  his  determined  perfeverance  furmounted  eveiy 
obftacle,  and  he  arrived  fafe  at  the  place  of  his  deftination,  to  the  al- 
tonifliment  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  hazards  to  which 
he  had  been  expofed. 

Yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  his  enterprifing  difpofition,  he  foon  af- 
ter went,  as  a  common  failor,  from  New-York  to  London,  where  he 
entered  corporal  of  marines  with  capt.  Cook,  then  bound  on  a  voy- 
age of  difcovery  to  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  America.  He  was  a  favourite 
"with  capt.  Cook,  and  was  prefent  at  his  tragical  death. 

His  friends,  not  having  heard  any  thing  refpecting  him  for  tea 
years,  had  given  him  up  for  dead,  when  they  were  furprized  by  a 
vilit  from  him,  in  1781.  At  this  time  he  publifhed  an  account  cf 
Cook's  voyage.  He  alfo  offered  his  fervices  tofeveral  merchants,  to 
condudl  a  trading  voyage  to  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  ;  but 
not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he  again  embarked  for  England, 
in  1782.  His  defire  to  explore  unknown  countries  was  too  great  to 
fulFer  him  to  remain  long  inactive.  He  felt  a  ftrong  anxiety  to  pen- 
etrate the  American  continent  from  the  north-weftern  coaft,  where 
he  had  been  with  captain  Cook,  to  the  eaftern  coaft  with  which  he 
was  already  acquainted.  Having  determined  to  traverfe  this  vaft 
continent,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  he  refolved  to  em- 
bark in  a  vefl'el  which  was  prepared  to  fail  o^  a  voyage  of  commer- 
cial adventure  to  Nootka  Sound  ;  and,  accordingly,  expended  in  fea-- 
ftores,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  with  which  his  chief  patron  and 
benefactor.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  had  liberally  fupplied  hini.  But  the 
fcheme  being  fruftrated  by  the  rapacity  of  a  cultom-houfe  officer,  who 
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>.acl  Ulr.cd  and  detained  the  vcficly  for  rcafons  which,  on  legal  inqiii- 
ry,  proved  to  be  frivolous,  he  determined  to  travel  over  land  toKam- 
icnatJ<:a,  from  whence  the  pnlfnge  to  the  v/eftern  coaft  of  America  is 
extremely  fiiort.  A\  ith  not  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purfe,  which 
was  all  I  hat  he  had  left,  he  crofTed  the  Britifh  chrmnei  to  Oftend, 
and  proceeded  tlience  to  the  cnpital  of  Sweden  ;  frem  whence,  as  itJ 
■was  winter,  he  attempted  to  traverfe  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  on  the 
ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamfchatka  by  the  iliorteft  Way  ;  but  finding, 
■when  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  fea,  that  the  water  was  not  fro- 
zen, he  retivrned  to  Stockholm,  and  taking  his  courfe  northward, 
>.valkcd  into  the  Arctic  circle,  and,  palling  round  the  head  of  the' 
Girlpli,  dcfcended  on  its  eadern  fide  to  Peteriburgh. 

Tliere  he  was  foon  noticed  as  an  extraordinary  man.  Without 
{lockings  or  flioeS,  and  too  much  poverty  to  provide  htmfelf  with  ei- 
ther, he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portu- 
giiefe  amhafiador.  To  this  invitation  it  was  probably  owing  that 
jie  was  able  to  obtain  the  fum  of  twenty  guineas,  for  a  bill  on  Sir  Jo- 
teph  Banks,  which  he  confelied  he  had  no  authority  to  draw,  bus 
'^vhich,  in  confideration  of  the  bufinefs  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  of 
the  progrefs  that  he  made.  Sir  Jofeph,  he  believed,  would  not  be  un- 
•^villing  to  pay.  To  the  ambaflkdor's  interefl  it  might  alfo  be  owing 
that  he  obtained  permiflion  to  accompany  a  detachment  of  ftores, 
Avhich  the  Emprefs  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Yakutz,  for  tlie  ufeof 
Mr.  Billings,  an  Englilhinan,  at  that  time  in  her  fervice. 

Thus  accommodated,  he  travelled  eaftward  through  Siberia  6000 
miles  to  Yakutz,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings, 
whom  he  remembered  on  board  capt.  Cook's  fliip,  in  the  fituatibn  of 
aRronomer's  fervant,  but  to  whom  the  Em.prefs  had  now  entrufted 
the  fcheme  of  northern  difcovery. 

From  Yakutz  he  proceeded  to  Oczackow,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Kaift- 
fcliatka  fear;  from  whence  he  mca-nt  to  have  pafled  over  to  that  penin- 
fula,  and  to  have  embarked  on  the  eaftcrn  fide  in  one  of  the  Ruffian 
vedels,  that  trade  to  the  weftern  fhores  of  America  ;  but  finding  that 
the  navigation  was  completely  abftructed  by  the  ice,  he  returned  a* 
gain  to  Yakutz,  in  order  to  wait  the  conclufion  of  the  winter. 

Such  was  his  fituation,  when,  in  confequence  of  fufpicions  not  hi- 
therto explained,  or  refentments  for  v/hich  no  reafon  is  affigned,  he 
wis  feized  in  the  Emprefs's  name,  by  two  Ruffian  foldiers,  who  plac- 
ed him  in  a  fledge,  and  convc}ing  him,  in  the  depth  of  ■winter, 
through  the  defarts  of  the  northern  Tartary,  left  him  at  laft  on  the 
frontiers  df  the  Polifh  dominions.  As  they  parted,  they  told  him 
that  if  he  returned  to  Ruffia  he  wonld  certainly  be  hanged.  Mifery 
and  hardflifp  were  now  become  familiar  to  him.  Though  it  is  fcarce- 
ly  poffible  to  conceive  a  liuman  being  capable  of  fuftaining  the  act 
cumulated  misfortunes  lie  experienced  on  this  occafion,  yet  he  brave-* 
ly  ftniggled  with,  and  finally  fufmounted  them  all. 

In  the  midfl:  of  poverty,  covered  with  rags,  inveftcd  with  the  ufual 
nccompanyment  of  fuch  cloathing,  worn  with  continual  hardfhip, 
cxhauded  by  difeafe,  without  friends,  without  credit,  unknown,  and 
full  of  mifery,  he  found  his  way  to  Koningfburg.  There,  in  the  hour 
»f  his  utmoft  diftrefs,  he  refolved  once  more  to  have  recourfe  to  his 
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^Id  beuefa6lor  ;  and  he  luckily  found  a  pcrfon  who  was  willing  to 
take  his  draft  for  five  guineas  on  the  Prcfident  of  the  Royal  Societv. 

With  this  afliftance  he  arrived  in  England,  and  immediately  wait- 
ed on  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  told  him,  knowing  his  temper,  that  he 
believed  he  could  recommend  him  to  an  adventure  almolt  as  perilous 
as  the  one  from  which  he  had  returned  ;  and  then  communicated  to 
him  the  wilhes  of  the  allbciation  for  difcovering  the  inlajid  countries 
of  Africa. 

Mr.  Lcdyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  determined  to  traverfe 
the  continent  of  Africa,  as  foon  as  he  had  explored  the  interior  parts 
«f  North  America.  Sir  Jofeph  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  with 
which  he  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  intended  journey,  and  to  \yhoni  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  tliefe  memoirs.  "  iaefore  I  had  learnt  from  th« 
note,"  fays  Mr.  Beaufoy,  ''the  name  and  bunnefs  of  my  vifitor,  I 
was  ftruck  with  the  raanlinefs  of  his  perfon,  the  breadth  of  his  chen:> 
the  opennefs  of  his  countenance,  and  the  inquietude  of  his  eye.  1  o- 
pencd  the  map  of  Africa  before  him,  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  t9 
Sennar,  and  from  thence  weftward,  in  the  latitude  and  fuppofcd  ci- 
reftionofthe  Niger,  I  told  him  that  was  the  rout  by  which  I  was  anx- 
ious that  Africa  might,  if  pofllble,  be  explored.  He  fa  id  he  Ih  quid 
think  himfelf  Angularly  fortunate  to  be  entrufted  with  the  adventure. 
i  afked  him  when  he  would  fet  out  ?— To-morrow  morning,  was  his 
,anfy/er." 

On  this  grand  adventure  Mr.  Ledyard  left  London  on  June  5cth, 
1788,  and  reached  Cajro,  in  Egypt,  c>\\  the  lytli  of  Auguft,  fiom 
y/hence  he  tranfmitted  iuch  accounts  tohisem.ployers,  as  plainly  ihew- 
ed  he  was  a  traveller  of  obfervation  and  reflection,  endowed  with  a 
niind  for  difcovery,  and  formed  for  atchievments  of  hardihood  and 
peril.  He  had  promifed  his  next  communication  from  Sennar,  about 
600  miles  fouth  of  Cairo  ;  but  denth  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  that 
were  entertained  of  his  projetted  journey. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  Ihort  flcetch,  with  Mr.  Ledyard's  cbaracler  of 
the  female  lex  :  "  I  have  always  remarked  that  women,  in  all  coun- 
tries, are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane  ;  that  they  are  ever  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  aiid  modeft  ;  and  that  they 
do  not  hefitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  aftion.  Not  haugh- 
ty, arrogant,  nor  fupercilious,  they  are  full  qf  courteiy,  and  fond  of 
fociety  ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err  tha.n  man,  but  generally  more 
virtuous,  and  performing  more  gocd  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman, 
either  civilized  or  favage,  I  never  addrelled  myfelf  in  the  language 
pf  decorum  and  friendfliip,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  fx-iendly 
anfwer — with  men  it  has  been  ctherwife. 

*'  In  wandering  over  th€_  barren  plains  of  inliofpitabl?  Denmark, 
through  honeft  Sweden,  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churiifh  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Ruffia,  and  the  vfide  fpreadlng  regions  of  the  wan- 
dering Tartar, — if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  lick,  the  women  have 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo  ;  and  to  add  to  this  vir- 
tue (fo  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  bcnevqlence)  thefe  actions  have 
been  performed  in  fo  free  and  fo  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I 
drank  the  fweeteft  draught — and  if  bun  ory,  I  eat  the  coarfeft  inorfel 
\vith  a.  double  relilh." 
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Instances  (?/"  L  i  v  i  n  g   Animals  found  enclofed  in 
iloLiD    Bodies. 

TH  E  more  a  fad  is  fingiilar,  and  varies  from  tlie  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  the  more  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  pliilofopher 
and  amateur.  When  once  fufHciently  confirmed,  however  contrary  it 
may  be  to  prevailing  opinions,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  rank  of 
knowledge.  The  moft  obltinate  fcepticifm  cannot  deftroy  its  certain- 
ty, and  can  only  afford  a  proof  of  the  prefumption  and  pride  which 
lead  us  to  deny  whatever  we  are  incompetent  to  explain.  The  fol- 
lowing phenomena  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  fuch  as  have  occurred 
to  us  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading  j  and  we  have  collefted  them,  from 
the  hope  that  fome  one,  whofe  ftudies  may  have  been  diredled  to  fuch 
objects,  will  enlarge  the  lifl:.  The  more  they  are  multiplied,  the 
greater  light  will  probably  be  thrown  upon  them  ,•  and  it  will  per- 
haps one  day  be  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  we  have  been  fo  long  ig- 
norant of  tlieir  caufe. 

In  1635,  Mr.  Blondel  reported  to  the  Academy,  that  at  Toulon, 
oyfters,  good  to  eat,  Avere  frequently  found  enclofed  in  pieces  of 
ftone. 

In  1685,  M.  de  Caffini  mentions  a  fimilar  faft,  from  the  teftimony 
of  M.  Duraffe,  Ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  who  afliir- 
ed  him,  that  ftones  were  frequently  found  there,  in  which  were  en- 
clofed little  animals  called  daHyles. 

The  following  inftances  are  not  lefs  curious,  and  are  more  recent. 

Some  workmen  in  a  quarry  at  Bourfire,  in  Gotha,  having  detach- 
ed a  large  piece  of  (tone  fro^n  the  mais,  found,  on  breaking  it,  a  live 
toad.  They  were  delirous  of  feparating  the  part  that  bore  the  fliape 
of  the  animal,  but  it  crumbled  into  fand.  The  toad  was  of  a  dark 
grey,  its  back  a  little  fpeckled.  The  colour  of  its  belly  was  bright- 
er. Its  eyes,  fmall  and  circular,  emitted  fire  from  beneath  a  tender 
membrane  which  covered  them.  They  were  of  the  colour  of  pale 
gold.  When  touched  on  the  head  with  a  (lick,  it  clofed  its  eyes,  as 
if  afleep;  and  gradually  opened  them  again  when  the  flick  was  taken 
away,  it  was  incapable  of  any  other  motion. — The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  was  clofed  by  means  of  a  yellowifh  membrane.  Uponpreffing 
it  on  the  back,  it  difchai-ged  fome  clear  water,  and  died.  Under  the 
membrane  which  covered  the  mouth,  were  found,  both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  two  fliarp  teeth,  which  were  ftained  with  a  little 
blood.  How  long  it  had  been  enclofed  in  this  ilone,  is  a  queftion  that 
cannot  be  folved. 

Mr.  le  Prince,  a  celebrated  fc'ilptor,  afferts,  in  like  manner,  that 
he  faw  in  1756,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  de  la  Riviere,  at  Ecretteville,  a 
living  toad  in  the  center  of  a  hard  ftone,  with  which  it  was  as  it  were 
incrufted  ;   and  facT.s  of  this  kind  are  lefs  rare  than  is  imagined. 

In  1764,  fome  workmen  in  a  quarry  in  Lorrain,  informed  Mr. 
Grignon,  that  they  had  found  a  toad  in  a  mafs  of  ftone,  forty-five 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  celebrated  naturalift  went 
immediately  to  the  fpot,  but  could  not  perceive>  as  he  aflures  us  in 
his  "  Treatife  on  tin  fabrication  of  Iron,"  any  veftige  of  the  prifon  of 
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this  animal.  A  Imall  cavity  was  vifible  in  the  ftone,  but  it  bore  no 
impreffion  of  the  body  of  ihe  toad.  The  toad  that  was  fliewn  him 
was  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  feemed  to  be  in  its  na- 
tural ftate.  The  workmen  informed  Mr.  Grignon,  that  this  was  the 
lixth  that  had  been  found  in  thefe  mines  within  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
years.  Mr.  Grignon  confidered  the  circumftance  as  worthy  a  more 
particular  attention,  and  he  promifed  therefore  a  reward  to  any  per- 
fon  who  ihould  find  him  another  inftance  of  a  toad,  fo  enclofed  in  a 
ftone  that  it  had  no  means  of  getting  out. 

In  1770,  a  toad  was  brought  to  him,  enclofed  in  two  hollow  fhells  of 
ftone,  in  which  it  was  faid  to  have  been  found  ;  but  on  examining  it 
nicely,  Mr.  Grignon  perceived  that  the  cavity  bore  the  impreffion  of 
a  Iliell-fifh,  and  of  confequence,  he  concluded,  it  to  be  apocryphal.  In 
I  771,  however,  another  inftance  occurred,  and  was  the  fubjeft  of  a 
curious  memoir,  read  by  Mr.  Guettard  tb  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.     It  was  thus  related  by  that  famous  naturalift  : 

In  pulling  down  a  wall,  which  was  known  to  have  exifted  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years,  a  toad  was  found,  without  the  fmalleft  aperture 
being  difcoverable  by  which  it  could  have  entered.  Upon  infpefting 
the  animal,  it  was  apparent  that  it  had  been  dead  but  a  very  little 
time ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  was  prefented  to  the  Academy,  which  in- 
duced M.  Guettard  to  make  repeated  enquiries  into  this  fubjedt,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  read  with  pleafure,  in  the  excellent  me- 
moir we  have  juft  cited. 

Thefe  phenomena  remind  us  of  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  e- 
qually  certain.  In  the  trunk  of  an  elm,  about  the  fize  of  a  man's  bo- 
dy, three  or  four  feet  above  the  root,  and  precifely  in  the  center,  was 
found,  in  1719,  a  live  toad,  of  a  moderate  fize,  thin,  and  which  occu- 
pied but  a  very  fmall  fpace.  As  foon  as  the  wood  was  cut,  it  came 
out,  and  flcipped  away  very  alertly.  No  tree  could  be  more  found. 
No  place  could  be  difcovered  through  which  it  was  poffible  for  the 
animal  to  have  penetrated  r  which  led  the  recorder  of  the  fa6t  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fpawn,  from  which  it  originated,  muft,  by  fome  unac- 
countable accident,  have  been  in  the  tree  from  the  very  firft  moment 
of  its  vegetation.  The  toad  had  lived  in  the  tree  w^ithout  air,  and 
what  is  ftillmorefurprifmg,  had  fubfifted  on  the  fubftance  of  the  wood, 
and  had  grown,  in  proportion  as  the  tree  had  groAvn.  This  fadt  was 
attefted  by  Mr.  Hebert,  ancient  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Caen. 

In  I  731,  Mr.  Seigne  wrote  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an 
account  of  a  phenomenon  exactly  ftmilar  to  the  preceding  one,  ex- 
cept that  the  tree  was  larger,  and  was  an  oak  inftead  of  an  elm, 
which  makes  the  inftance  more  furprifing. — From  the  fize  of  the  oak, 
Mr.  Seigne  judged  that  the  toad  muft  have  exifted  in  it,  without  air 
or  any  external  nourifhment,  for  the  fpace  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years. 

We  fhall  cite  a  third  inftance,  related  in  a  letter,  of  the  5th  of 
February  1780,  written  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Mexent,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  ordered  an  oak-tree  of  a  tolerable  fize  to  be 
cut  down,  and  converted  into  a  beam  that  was  wanted  for  a  building 
which  I  was  then  conftruding.     Having  feparated  the  head  from  the 
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trunk,  three  men  were  employed  in  fquaring  it  to  the  proper  fize. 
About  four  inches  were  to  be  cut  away  on  each  hde.  I  was  prefent 
during  tlie  tranlacxion.  Conceive  what  was  my  altoniihment,  whea 
I  law  them  throw  alide  their  tools,  Hart  back  from  the  tree,  and  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  lame  point,  with  a  kind  of  amazement  and  terror  ! 
I  inilanily  approached,  and  looked  at  the  part  of  the  tree  which  had 
fixed  their  attention.  My  furprife  equalled  theirs,  on  feeing  a  toad, 
about  the  iize  of  a  large  pullets  egg,  incrulled  in  a  manner  in  the 
tree,  at  the  dilhmce  of  four  inches  from  the  diameter,  and  fifteen 
from  the  root.  It  was  cut  and  mangled  by  the  axe,  but  it  ftill  mov- 
ed. I  drew  it  with  dirliculty  from  its  abode,  or  rather  prifon,  which 
it  filled  fo  completely,  that  it  feemed  to  have  been  compreffed.  I 
placed  it  on  the  grafs :  it  appeared  old,  thin,  languifliing,  and  decrepid. 
We  afterwards  examined  the  tree  with  the  niceft  care,  to  diicover 
how  it  had  glided  in ;  but  the  tree  was  perfectly  whole  and  found." 

Thefe  facts,  but  particularly  the  memoir  of  iVi.  Guettard,  induced 
M.  Herillan  to  make  experiments  calculated  to  afcertain  their  cer- 
tainty. 

f'ebruary  21,  i  771,  he  enclofed  three  live  toads  in  fo  many  cafes' of 
plaiter,  and  Ihut  them  up  in  a  deal  box,  which  he  alfo  covered  with  a 
thick  plaller.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1774,  having  taken  away  the 
plafter,  he  opened  the  box,  and  found  the  cafes  whole,  and  two  of 
the  toads  ali\  e. —  The  one  that  died  was  larger  than  the  others,  and 
had  been  more  comprefled  in  its  cafe.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
experiment  convinced  thofe  who  had  witnefled  it,  that  the  animals 
were  fo  enclofed  that  they  could  have  no  poflible  communication  with 
the  external  air,  and  that  they  mull:  have  exilled  during  this  lapfe  of 
time  without  the  fmallelt  nourifliment. 

The  Acad-emy  prevailed  on  Mr.  Heriflan  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
He  inclofed  again  the  two  furviving  toads,  and  placed  the  box  in  the 
hands  of  the  lecretary,  that  the  fociety  might  open  it  whenever  they 
fliould  think  proper.  But  this  celebrated  naturalift  was  too  ftrongly 
interefted  in  the  iubjeft,  to  be  latisfied  with  a  fmgle  experiment  j  he 
made  therefore  the  two  following  : 

1.  He  placed,  i  5  April  in  the  fame  year,  two  live  toads  in  a  bafon 
of  plaiter,  wliich  he  covered  with  a  glafs  cafe,  that  he  might  obferve 
them  frequently.  On  the  ninth  of  the  following  month,  he  prefent- 
ed  this  apparatus  to  the  Academy.  One  of  the  toads  was  ftill  living  ; 
the  other  had  died  the  preceding  night. 

2.  The  fame  day,  i  5  April,  he  enclofed  another  toad  in  a  glafs  bot- 
tle, which  he  buried  in  fand,  that  it  might  have  no  communication 
with  the  external  air.  This  animal,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Aca- 
demy at  the  fame  time,  w^as  perfeftly  well,  and  even  croaked  when- 
ever the  bottle  was  Ihaken  in  which  he  was  confined.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  death  of  JNIr.  Heriflan  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  experi- 
inenrs. 

We  beg  leave  to  obferve  on  this  fubjeift,  that  the  power  which  thefe 
animals  appear  to  poflefs  of  fupporting  abftincnce  for  fo  long  a  time, 
may  refult  from  a  very  flow  digeftion,  and  perhaps  from  the  fmgular 
nourifhment  which  they  derive  from  thejnfelves.  M.  Grignon  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  animal  flxeds  its  Jkin  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of 
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a  year,  and  that  it  always  fwallows  it.  Ke  has  known,  he  foys,  a 
large  toad  flied  its  ikin  hx  times  in  one  winter.  In  fhort,  thofe  which> 
tVoni  tlie  fads  we  have  related,  may  be  fuppofed  to  haveexilied  for 
many  centuries  without  nourifhment,  have  been  in  a  total  inaction,  in 
a  lliipenlion  of  life,  in  a  temperature  that  has  admitted  of  no  dillblu- 
tion  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  neceliary  to  repair  any  lofs,  the  humidity  of 
the  furrounding  matter  preferving  that  of  the  animal,  who  wanted 
only  the  component  parts  not  to  be  dried  up,  to  preferve  it  from  de- 
ftrudlion. 

But  toads  are  not  the  only  animals  which  have  the  privilege  of 
living  for  a  confiderable  period,  without  nourifliment  and  communica- 
tion  with  the  external  air.  The  inftances  of  the  oyfters  and  daclyles 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  may  be  advanced  in  proof 
of  it.     But  there  are  other  examples. 

Two  living  worms  were  found  in  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  a  block 
of  marble,  which  afculptor  was  carving  into  a  lion  of  the  natural  co- 
lour, for  the  royal  family.  Thefe  worms  occupied  two  ftnall  cavities, 
to  which  there  was  no  inlet  that  could  poffibly  admit  the  air.  They 
fubfifted  probably  on  the  fubftance  of  the  marble,  as  they  were  of  the 
fame  colour.  1  his  faft  is  verified  by  Captain  Ulloa,  a  famous  Spa- 
niard, who  accompanied  the  French  Academicians  in  their  voyage  to 
Peru,  to  afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  aflerts  that  he^'faw 
thefe  two  worms. 

A  beetle,  of  the  fpecies  called  Capricorn,  was  found  In  apiece  of 
■v^rood  in  the  hold  of  a  ihip  at  Plymouth.  The  wood  had  no  external 
mark  of  any  aperture. 

We  read  in  \\iq  Affiches  de  Province,  17  June  1772,  that  sn  adder 
was  found  alive  in  the  center  of  a  block  of  marble,  thirty  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  was  folded  nine  times  round  in  a  fpiral  line ;  it  was  in- 
capable of  fupporting  the  air,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after.  Upon 
examining  the  ftone,  not  the  fmalleft  trace  was  to  be  found  by  which 
it  could  have  glided  in,  or  received  air. 

Miflbn,  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  mentions  a  craw-fifli  that  was 
found  alive  in  the  middle  of  a  marble,  in  the  environs  of  Tivoli. 

M.  Peyflbnel,  king's  phyfician  at  Guadaloupe,  having  ordered  a  pit 
to  be  dug  in  the  back  part  of  his  hoiife,  live  frogs  were  found  by  the 
"workmen,  in  beds  of  petrifadtion.  M.  Peyflbnel,  fufpeding  fome  de- 
ceit, defcended  into  the  pit,  dug  the  bed  of  rock  and  petrifaftions, 
and  drew  out  himfelf,  green  frogs,  which  were  alive,  and  perfedlly 
fimilar  to  what  we  fee  every  day. 

Utility    of   the  CARROT-POULTICE, 

when  applied  ^0  Ulcerated   Cancers. 

\By  Dr.  Coii}an'\ 

AN  efFe&ual  cure  for  a  cancer,  Is  ftlll   among  the  dedderata  of 
phyfic "vlercury,  antimony,  and  various  other  fubliitutes  have 

Ween  long  tried,  and  often  found  to  fail  ;  hemlock  is  a  more  powerfui 
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remedy,  but  though  it  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  adminiftered  in  cutaneous 
dilbrders,  though  it  has  refolvcd  f'chirroules,  and  as  it  were  prepared 
the  body  for  any  topical  remedy — yet  it  has  but  rarely  cured  an  ul- 
cerated cancer.  The  topical  remedy  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public, 
is  fiiuple,  harmlefs,  and  eafily  to  be  procured,  not  only  by  the  rich, 
but  by  the  poor.  Take  carrots  frefli  gathered,  reduce  them  to  a 
coarfe  powder  with  a  baker's  rafp,  prefs  out  the  juice,  warm  the 
pulp  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  apply  it  thick  as  a  poultice  ;  if  there  be 
holes  or  hollows  of  any  kind,  they  muft  be  hlled,  fo  that  the  poultice 
may  touch  everypart  of  the  ulcer.  The  whole  muft  be  covered  with  a 
napkin  well  dried  and  warm  ;  the  drefling  muft  be  renewed  twice  e- 
very  twenty  four  hours — taking  away  the  ftale  poultice  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  wafhing  and  cleaning  the  ulcers  with  fome  lint,  faftened  to 
the  end  of  a  probe  or  fome  other  inftrument,  dipped  in  a  warm  de- 
coction of  hemlock.  This  application  will  take  away  the  pain  and 
loathfome  fmell_,  attendant  in  cancerous  ulcers. 

ANECDOTES. 
I.     0/  L  E  W  I  S     XIV. 

THIS  monarch  was  once  approached  by  a  woman  of  low  conditi- 
on, who  complained  that  fome  of  his  foldiers  had  entered 
her  field  in  the  night,  and  taken  away  her  cattle,  in  which  her 
whole  wealth  confifted.  "  You  muft  then,"  faid  the  king,  "  have 
been  in  a  very  deep  fleep,  that  you  did  not  hear  the  robbers  !" — 
*'  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  flie,  *'  I  flept  foundly  ;  but  it  was  in  confi- 
dence that  your  majefty  watched  for  your  people's  fafety."  The 
king,  though  abfolute  and  ambitious,  had  an  elevated  mind  :  he  ap- 
proved of  her  anfwer,  bold  as  it  was,  and  ordered  her  to  receive  am- 
ple fatisfadion  for  the  lofs  Ihe  had  fuftained. 

II.     Of  the   late    K  I  N  G  0/  PRUSSIA. 

A  LADY  of  high  faftiion,  complimenting  the  king,  in  fuch  high 
terms  that  his  Pruffian  majefty  was  rather  difguited  at  it  than 
pleafed  ;  and  faying,  amongft  other  things,  that  he  was  covered  with 
glory,  was  the  peace-maker  of  Europe,  and  in  fhort,  the  grcateft 
monarch  and  man  on  earth — "  Madam,"  replied  the  king,  "  You  are 
as  handfome  as  an  angel ;  witty,  elegant,  and  agreeable  ;  in  fhort, 
you  poflefs  all  the  admirable  qualities  of  your  fex,  but — you  paint  1" 

III.     0/    G  E  O  R  G  E     I. 

GEORGE  I.  being  at  a  mailced  ball,  fell  into  converfation  with  a 
lady,  whom  he  did  not  know  through  her  diiguife.  She  propof- 
ed  a  rcfrefhment  at  the  fide-board ;  the  king  confented ;  and  fome 
wine  being  poured  out,  *'  To  the  health  of  the  pretender!"  faid  the 
lady:  "With  all  my  heart  i"  anfwered  that  truly  generous  mo- 
narch ;  <<  I  drink  lincerely  to  the  health  of  unfortunate  princes  !" 
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III.   On   CHOLERA    MORBUS,    hy  David  Hosack,   A.  B. 
of  New-Tor k. 

MR.  HOSACK  propofes  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  that  fpecies  of  cholera,  which  generally  comes  on  with- 
out any  evident  caufe,  and  is  ufually  denominated  the  true  or  fponta- 
neous  cholera.  This,  he  informs  us,  he  means  *'  to  trace  to  its  cauf- 
es  ;  and,  if  poffible,  thereby  to  refute  the  theory  which  has  been,  and 
is  ftill  fo  generally  received,  and  which  has  given  rife  to  a  very  vague 
and  uncertain  mode  of  treatment." 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  offer  objeftions  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  heat  is  the  exciting  caufe  of  cholera;  and  attempts  to 
eftablifh  a  different  theory  of  this  difeafe.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  into  a  lengthy  examination  of  this  performance  ;  we  fhall 
merely  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  particular  paffages,  chiefly  thofe 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  fupport  his  own  theory. 

Mr.  Hofack  fays  that  **  among  the  difeafes  of  children,  cholera,  in 
point  of  fatality,  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  lift."  How  this  fatt  agrees 
with  the  cbfervation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  "  in  genuine  cholera,  the 
cure  has  long  been  eftabliflied  by  experience,"  he  leaves  the  reader 
to  determine. — Surely  our  candidate  cannot  fuppofe  Dr.  Cullen  meant 
that  the  difeafe  could  always  be  cured.  That  cholera  is  frequently- 
fatal,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  will  not  be  difputed ;  but  that  it  is 
not  ^o  in  Great  Britain,  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  upon  the  refpec- 
table  teftirnony  of  Dodors  Cullen  and  Sydenham,  rather  than  give 
credit  to  incorreft  bills  of  mortality,  publifhed  often  by  ignorant  per- 
fons,  who  are  by  no  means  qualified  for  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Mr.  Hofack  williugly  admits,  as  a  caufe  of  failure  in  fome  inftances, 
the  phyfician's  not  being  called  upon  until  the  patient  has  been  very 
much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe.  Bat  he  feems  more  difpofed  to  attri- 
bute this  failure  to  what  he  terms  '*  the  praftice  with  the  greater 
part  of  phylicians,"  and  whJch,  had  it  been  foliov/ed  by  Dr.  Cullen 
and  Dr.  Sydenham,  would  not,  very  probably,  have  enabled  them  to 
give  fo  favouiable  an  account  cf  the  ilfiie  of  cholera.  This,  P4r.  Ho- 
fack tells  us,  conhfts  "  in  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  which  is 
already  pouring  out  quaquaverfum.^  bv  prefcribing  emetics  and  purga- 
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tives" — this  is  *'  the  firft  indication  of  cure,   at  whatever  period  of 
the  dilcafc  the  phylician  is  tirfi:  called." 

Wh  v^  oar  candidate  has  found  this  practice  generally  recommend- 
ed, or  where  h?  has  fccn  it  carried  into  efFctl,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
are  confident  in  aliening,  that  the  ufe  of  either  emetics  or  purga- 
tives is  hardly  ever  admitted,  by  the  heft  practicalwriters,  of  this 
or  former  times,  or  by  the  molt  eminent  practitioners  of  the  prefent 
day. — Hoffman,  even  when  cholera  is  excited  by  a  furfeit  of  fer- 
mentable aliment,  diretls  us  to  promote  the  evacuations,  when  not 
fufficiently  copious,  by  means  of  demalcent  liquors,  ufed  as  drinks, 
and  injected  at  the  anas,  and  not  by  means  of  direft  emetics  or  pur- 
gatives.— Sydenham  exprefsly  tells  us,  i  hat  to  ufe  purgatives  \^ould 
be  like  attempting  to  cxtinguilh  burning  oil  by  throwing  water  on 
it  ;  as  the  moll  lenient  cathartic  would  increafe  tlie  diieafe.  We 
deem  it  faperfluous  to  quote  other  authors  in  fupport  of  our  af- 
fertion,  the  truth  of  which  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  by  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  have  attended  either  to  the  fludv  or  the  practice  of 
medicine  ;  thefe  will  agree  with  us,  that  our  author  has  certainly 
fallen  into  an  egregious  miftake. 

Mr  Hofack's  theory  of  cholera  is  briefly  this,  that  heat,  by  relax- 
ing the  body,  acts  as  a  predifpofing  caufe  ;  and  that  ucridiiy*  in  the  fto- 
mach,  wliether  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  want  of  exer- 
cife,  or,  (what  he  confiders  as  moil:  frequent)  by  the  cxceffi\  e  ufe  of 
acids  and  acefcent  fruits,  is  the  immediate  or  exciting  caufe  of  cho- 
lera. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  only  elTential  difference  between  the 
commonly  received  opinion  on  this  fubjed;  and  INlr.  Uofack's  theory 
is,  his  believing  that  acids  and  acefcents  excite  that  increafed  flow  of 
bile  which  immediately  brings  on  the  difeafe,  inftcad  of  admitting 
this  to  be  a  confequence  of  the  operation  of  heat  upon  the  fyflem. 

We  fliall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  reader,  with  particular  ani- 
madverfions  on  the  facts  mentioned  by  JVh'.  Fofack,  in  fupport  of 
his  theory,  and  which,  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  an  explanation,  e- 
qually  favoarabie  to  the  conmionly  received  opinion,  hufilce  it  to 
obferve,  generally,  that  the  production  of  the  increafed  quantity  of 
bile  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  i'atisfactorily  exphined,  merely  from 
the  ufe  of  acid^  and  acefcents  ;  we  are  rather  difpofed  to  attribute  it 
to  heat,  which  occafions  the  bile  to  pafs  off  in  an  increafed  quantity, 
and  fometimes  in  an  acrimonious  ftate,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
nianv  eminent  phyficians,  who  have  been  particularly  attentive  to 
this  iubje^t. 

We  are  very  much  confirmed  in  our  belief  of  this  dodtrine,  by  the 
invariable  connedtion  of  true  choky  a  with  a  very  warm  ftate  of  the 
air.  For  ilthough  the  appearance  of  this  liifeafe  is  mofl:  general  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  tl  e  latter  end  of  fummer ;  yet,  whenever  the 
weather  has  become  very  warm,  even  fo  early  in  the  feafon  as  '  ay,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  as  it  fometimes  has  in  t  .is  city,  we  have  found 
cholera  to  be  uniformly  the  confequence.  In  like  manner,  a  continu- 
ance of  unafjally  warm  weather,  late  in  the  feafon^  always  occafions  a 
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CQiitinuance  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  if  cool  weather  occurs  earlv  in  the 
feafon,  cholera  invariably  difappears.* 

Another  dccifive  fact,  in  favour  of  our  opinion,  is,  that  thofe  who 
make  little  ufe  of  acids  or  acefcents  are  quite  as  liable  to  cholera  as 
tiiofe  WHO  ufe  them  very  freely.  See  Sydenham,  Sauvages,  Hoffman, 
&:c.  dc  cholera. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Fofack,  in  his  aflertion,  that 
almoft  every  author,  who  has  written  on  this  fubjeft,  recommends  as 
many  remedies  as  the  difeafe  has  fymptoins,  and  that  thofe  remedies 
are  commonly  inconfiftent  with  each  other.  \\  ith  refpecf  to  Br,  Sy- 
denham, whom  Mr.  Hofack  particularly  mentions,  we  think  his  me- 
thodof  cure  is  much  lefs  complicated;  more  rational,  in  fome  refpefts, 
.than  that  recommended  in  the  thjj:s;  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
Dr.  himfelf,  it  was  aimod  uniformly  fuccefsful. 

Dr.  Sydenham,  like  moft  of  the  eminent  medical  writers,  had  al- 
v/ays  the  two  following  objecls  in  view,  in  attempting  the  cure  of 
cholera,  ill.  To  expel  the  offending  humours;  and,  2.  To  remove 
the  violent  fpafnis,  and  the  debility,  which  occur  in  this  difeafe.  To 
accompliih  the  former,  he  recommends  the  plentiful  ufe  of  chicken 
water  ;   and  for  the  latter,  laudanum  and  tonics. 

Oar  author's  flrfl:  indication  is,  to  neutralize  the  acid  prefent  in  the 
ftomach ;  this  is  to  be  accompliihed  by  means  of  the  alkalies;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fecretien  of  bile,  laudanum  is  to  be  adminiftered. 
— VVe  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  evacuation  of  the  offending  mat- 
ter is  to  be  preferred  to  neutralizing  it ;  and,  from  the  experience  of 
many  eminent  phyficians,  we  arc  induced  to  believe,  that  this  mode 
of  treatment,  together  with  the  ufe  of  laudanum  afterv/ards,  not  for 
the  puppofe  of  preventing  a  fecretion  of  bile,  but  to  obviate  fpafin, 
will  be  found  at  leaft  as  eiticacious  as  the  method  of  cure  adviied  bv 
our  author. 

Mr.  Hofack's  fecond  indication,  which  is  to  be  attended  to  after 
''  the  mod  violent  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  have  been  mitigated,"  is, 
to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  To  effect  this,  he,  with  great 
propriety,  recommends  tonic  medicines,  nourifliing  and  f'dmulatinc- 
•diet,  exercife  and  cool  air;  together  with  thefe,  however,  we  would 
advife  our  author,  when  in  practice,  to  ufe  laudanum,  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  morbid  evacuation,  and  the  fpafmodic 
affections  which  occur,  till  both  are  completely  fubdued. 

Having  palled  thefe  ftrittures  on  Mr.  Hofack's  Didertation,  it  is 
but  jufticeto  add,  that  although  we  do  not  agree  v;ith  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples he  endeavours  to  eftablilh,  we  think  his  performance,  upon  the 
whole,  an  ingenious  one.  It  abounds  with  inaccuracies,  but  thefe 
appear  to  be  chiefly  typographical. 

*  Hence  we  infer,  that  luarm  lueather  alone  is  fufficient  to  produce  cliolera  ;  for  no 
great  ufe  of  fruits  can  take  place  in  the  latter  end  of  May.  We  would  obferve  far- 
ther, that  when  the  weather  grows  moderately  cool,  in  the  fall,  fruit  is  ftili  m  abun- 
dance, and  is  pretty  liberally  ufed;  but  no  cholera  appears,  unlefs  ind>-cd  it  be  from  eat- 
ing an  immoderate  quantity  at  once ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  too  plentiful  meal  of 
animal  food  has  frequently  produced  the  fame  effect. — Our  author  appears  to  have 
confounded  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  with  what  h  ftridly  termed  true  cholera. 
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An  ENQ^UIRY  into  ihe  Effects  5/  S  p  i  r  i  t  u  o  u  s 
L  I  Q_u  o  R  s  upon  the  HUMAN  BODY,  and  their  Liflucn^e 
upon  the  HAPPINESS  of  SOCIETY.  B\  K  E  N  J  A- 
MIN  RUSH,  M.  D.  Professor  0/  .Vv  Theory  and  I'rac- 
ilce  o/Medicin'E  in  the  Collei^e  of  fhHadeiphia.  The  Third  Edition, 
•with  Jddit.'cns.      [Philadelphia.     Price  lix  pence.] 

PUBLICATIONS  that  have  for  their  objedl  the  diminution  of  hu- 
man milery  are  entitled  to  our  moll;  ferious  attention  ;  and,  when 
Avell  calculated  to  accomplifh  this  benevolent  end,  merit  our  warm- 
eft  approbation.  In  this  iinall  performance,  we  are  prefented  with 
fuch  a  group  of  tlie  pernicious  effeds  of  fpirltuous  liquors,  as  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  alarming  to  every  votary  of  intemperance,  who 
iiiall  give  it  an  attentive  pcruiai. 

The  abominable  vice  of  drunkenuefs  has  in  vain  been  afl'ailed  from 
the  pulpit  :  perhaps  the  apprehenlion  of  mifery  in  this  life  may  be 
more  eH'eiSual.  The  following  deilructive  etFed;s  of  fpirits  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Rufh  : 

1.  A  ftchiefs  at  the  /tomach,  and  vomiting  in  the  morning.  This  diforder  is  gener- 
ally acconipiinied  with  a  want  of  appetite  for  breakfail.  It  is  known  by  tremors  in 
the  hands,  inlbniuch  that  perlbns  who  labour  under  it,  are  hardly  able  to  lift  a  tea- 
cup to  their  heads,  till  they  have  taken  a  dofe  of  feme  cordial  liquor,  In  this  difor- 
cur,  a  peculiar  palenefs,  with  fmall  red  ftreaks,  appears  in  the  cheeks.  The  flefli  of 
the  face,  at  the  fame  time,  has  a  peculiar  fulnefs  and  flabbinefs,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent fro.ni  found  and  healthy  fat. 

2.  An  uii'^'oerfjl  d'opfy.  'ihis  diforder  begins  firfl  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  gradual- 
ly extends  itfelf  throu^rhout  the  whole  body. 

3.  QbjliuRion  of  the  liver.  This  diforder  produces  other  difeafes,  fuch  as  an  inflam- 
mation, which  fometiir.es  proves  fuddcnly  fatal — the  jaundice — and  a  dropfy  in  the 
belly. 

4.  Pair.s  in  the  limks,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  burning  in  the  palms  of  the 
liaiids  and  ibies  of  the  feet.  This  difeafe  has  been  fometimes  called  the  Jamaica 
Rheumatifm. 

5.  The  epilspfy,  6.  madiiefi,  7,  the  paify,  and  8.  the  apoplexy,  complete  the  group 
of  difeafes  produced  by  fpirituous  liquors.  I  do  not  affert  that  thefe  diforders  are 
never  produced  by  any  other  caufes,but  I  maintain  that  fpirituous  liquors  are  the  moft 
frequent  caufes  of  them,  and  that  wlien  a  predil'pofition  to  them  is  produced  by  other 
caufes,  they  are  rendered  more  certain  and  more  dangerous  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
fpirits. 

I  have  only  named  a  fev\'  of  the  principal  diforders  which  are  produced  by  fpiritu- 
ous iiqiors.  It  would  take  up  a  volume  to  defcribe  hov/  much  other  diforders,  natural 
to  the  huiiirn  body,  are  increafed  and  complicated  by  them.  Every  fpecies  of  in- 
aammatory  and  putrid  fever,  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  more  obflinatc,  by  the 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  dar.g-er  to  life  from  the  difeafes  which  have  been  mentioned  is  well  known. 
I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  therefore  to  repeat  here,  what  has  been  often  faid,  that 
fpirituous  liquors  deftroy  more  lives  than  the  fword.  War  has  its  intervals  of  dcflruc- 
tioii — but  fpirits  operate  at  all  times  and  feafons  upon  human  life. 

If  we  advance  a  ftep  further,  and  examine  the  efFeds  of  fpirituous  liquors  upon 
the  mind,  the  profpeiSt  will  be  ftill  more  diflrefiing  and  terrible.  Their  firll  eifeds 
here,  fhev/  themfelves  in  the  tamper.  I  have  conftantly  obferved  men  who  are  in- 
toxicated i',1  any  degree  with  fpiriis,  to  be  peevifh  and  quarrelfome  ;  after  a  while, 
they  lofe  by  degrees  tiie  moral  I'tnle.  They  violate  promifes  and  engagements  with- 
out fhame  or  remorfe.  From  thefe  deficiencies  in  veracity  and  integrity,  they  pafs 
on  to  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  nature.  It  would  difhonour  human  nature  only  to 
name  them. 

The  next  operation  of  ardent  fpirits  is  upon  the  und.-rjlanding.    This  fublime  power 
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of  the  mind  is  firfl;  debilitated  in  hard  drinkers. — They  difcover  a  torpor  in  every  men- 
tal exertion,  even  wile n  they  are  not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  fpirits.  To 
this  debility  in  the  undcrftanding,  fucceed  the  lofs  of  memory,  and  t\\c  pcrverj'wn  of  all 
the  intelledtual  powers  in  melancholy  and  miJnefs,  and  in  feme  cafes  the  total  cxtiitfiion 
of  them  in  idiot i/m. 

Let  us  next  turn  our  eyes  from  the  eifeits  of  fpirits  upon  the  body  and  mind,  to  their 
efieifts  \xY>oa  property  ;  and  here  frelh  fcenes  of  mifery  open  to  our  view.  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  cities.they  produce  debts,  difgrace,  and  bankruptcy.  Among  farmers, 
they  produce  idlenefs  witli  its  ufual  confequences,  fuch  as  houfes  without  windows — 
barns  without  roofs — gardens  without  indofures — fields  without  fences — hogs  with- 
out yokes — fheep  without  wool — meagre  cattle — feeble  horfes — and  half  clad  dirty 
children,  without  principles,  morals,  or  manners. This  piflure  is  not  exaggerat- 
ed. I  appeal  to  the  obfervations  of  my  countrymen,  whetlier  fuch  fcenes  of  wretch- 
ednefs  do  not  follow  the  tracks  of  fpirituous  liquors,  in  every  part  of  the  united 
ftates. 

Thus  have  I,  in  a  few  words,  pointed  out  the  efFe(51s  of  fpirituows  liquors  upon  the 
bodies,  minds,  and  eftates  of  my  fellow-citizens. — Their  mifchiefs  may  be  fummed 
up  in  a  few  words.  They  fill  our  church-yards  with  premature  graves;  they  deface 
the  image  of  God  in  the  foul ;  they  derange  or  deftroy  the  intelledua!  powers;  they 
fill  the  Iheriff's  docket  with  executions  ;  they  croud  our  hofpitals  with  patients,  and 
our  jails  with  criminals  ;  they  lead  to  places  of  public  ignominy  and  puniftiment ;  and 
laftiy,  they  peeple  the  regions — but  it  belongs  to  another  profeflion  to  Ihew  their  ter- 
rible confequences  in  the  future  world. 

He  next  combats  fome  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  and  mentions  thofe  cafes  in  which  tiiey  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage : 

There  are  three  occafions  in  which  fpirits  have  been  thought  neceffary  and  ufeful. 

I.  In  very  cold  weather. 

a.  In  very  warm  weather.     And 

3.  In  times  of  hard  labour. 

I.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  fuppofe  that  fpiritnous  liquors  IcfTen 
the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  they  always 
render  the  body  more  liable  to  be  affected  and  injured  by  cold.  The  temporary 
warmth  they  produce,  is  always  fuccecded  by  chillinefs.  If  any  thing,  befides  warm 
cloathing  and  exercife,  is  neceffary  to  warm  the  body  in  cold  weather,  a  plentiful 
meal  of  wholefome  food  is  at  ail  times  fufiicient  for  that  purpofe.  This,  by  ftiniu- 
lating  the  ftomach,  invigorates  the  whole  fyftem,  and  thus  renders  it  lels  fenfible  of 
the  cold. 

1.  It  Is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  fpirituous  liquors  leffen  the  effedls  of  heat 
upon  the  body.  So  far  from  it,  they  rather  increafe  them.  They  add  an  internal 
heat  to  the  external  heat  of  the  fun  ;  they  difpofe  to  fevers  and  inflammations  of  the 
mod  dangerous  kind ;  they  produce  preternatural  fweats,  which  weaken,  inftead  of 
an  uniform  and  gentle  perlpiration,  which  exhileratcs  the  body.  Half  the  difeafes 
which  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  warm  weather,  I  am  perfuadcd  are  produced  by  the 
fpirits  which  are  fwallowed  to  leffen  its  effeds  upon  the  fyftem. 

3.  I  maintain,  with  equal  confidence,  that  fpirituous  liquors  do  not  leffen  the  effedi 
of  hard  labour  upon  the  body.  Look  at  the  horfe,  with  every  mufcle  of  his  b.dy 
fwelled  from  morning  till  night  in  the  plow,  or  the  team,  does  he  make  figns  for 
fpirits  to  enable  him  to  cleave  the  earth,  or  to  climb  a  hill  ? — No,  He  requires  no- 
thing but  cool  water  and  fubftantial  food.  There  is  neither  ftrength  nor  nourilh- 
ment  in  fpirituous  liquors.  If  they  produce  vigour  in  labour,  it  is  of  a  tranfient  na- 
ture, and  is  always  fucceeded  by  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs  and  fatigue.  Thele  faiils  are 
foundad  in  obfervation  ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  feen  thofe  men  perform  the  greateft 
exploits  in  work,  both  as  to  their  degrees  and  duration,  who  never  tailed  fj^irituoue 
liquors. 

But  are  there  no  conditions  of  the  human  body  in  which  fpirituous  liquors  are  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  there  are  ;  ill.  In  thofe  cafes  where  the  body  has  been  exhaulled  by 
any  caufcs,  and  faintnefs,  or  a  ftoppage  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  fudden  ftimulus  of  fpirits  may  be  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  we  comply  flrid:- 
lywith  the  advice  of  Solomon,  who  confines  the  ufe  of  "ilrong  drink"  only  to  him 
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"  that  Is  ready  to  perifii  !  '  And  adly.  When  the  boiiy  has  been  king  expofed  to  wet 
weather,  and  more  elpecially  if  cold  be  joined  with  it,  a  moderate  quantity  of  (pints 
is  not  only  proper  but  laghly  uftfu!  to  ol)viatc  debility,  and  thus  to  prevent  a  fever. 
I  take  thefe  to  be  the  only  two  cufes  that  ca  .  occur,  in  which  fpirituous  liquors  are 
innocent  or  neceJTary. 

In  the  room  of  fpirits  Dr.  Rufh  recommends  cyder,  beer,  wine, 
melafles  aud  water,  the  jaice  of  the  lugar  maple,  vinegar  and  water 
fweetened  witli  fugar  or  meiafies,  buttermilk  and  water,  and  punch, 
provided  it  be  drunk  wduk,  in  ywiderutt  quantities,  and  in  warm  wea- 
ther only.  He  defcribes  the  refpedive  properties  of  theie  drinks, 
and  Ihows  that  they  are  all  innocent  and  wholefon  e. 

To  counterad  the  eifecls  of  fatigue  on  the  body,  the  ftomachfhould 
he  conjicinlly,  \)\M  vioda-ati^ly,  ftimulated.  For  this  purpofe,  labourers 
fliould  eat  four  or  five  thnes  a  day  iu  harvelt,  or  at  other  fcafons  of 
great  bodily  exertion.  The  food  Ihould  be  Jolid,  confiding  chiefly 
of  faked  meat  ;  and  the  vegetables  ufed  v^ith  it  fhould  poliefs  fomc 
active  properties.  Cnions  and  garlic  are  of  a  very  cordial  nature. 
Certain  fweet  fubftances,  as  ginger-bread,  are  alfo  happily  calculated 
to  obviate  the  debility  which  is  fo  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  labour. 
All  the  fubilances  that  have  been  mentioned  "  lellen  the  neceflity  for 
cordial  drinks  ;  and  they  impart  equal  and  durable  ftrength  to  every 
part  of  the  fyRem." 

The  following  falutary  cautions  are  founded  in  reafon  and  experi- 
ence,  and   ought  to  be  attended  to  : 

There  are  certain  chffes  of  people  to  whom  T  l.)eg  leave  to  fugged  a  caution  or  tw© 
upon  the  ufe  of  fjiirituoiis  liquors 

1.  Valetudinarians,  efpecially  thofc  who  labour  under  dlforders  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  are  very  apt  to  fly  to  fpirits  for  relief  Let  fuch  people  be  cautious  how  they 
repeat  this  dangerous  remedy.  I  have  known  many  men  and  womtn,  of  excellent 
charadlers  and  principles,  who  have  been  betrayed,  by  occalional  dofes  of  gin  or  bran- 
dy to  eafe  the  cholic,  into  the  love  of  fjiirituous  liquors,  infomuch  that  they  have  af- 
terwards fallen  facriikes  to  their  fatal  cffeds.  The  different  preparations  of  opium 
arc  a  thoufand  times  more  fate  and  innocent  than  fpirituous  liquors,  in  all  fpafmodic 
affeiflions  of  the  ilomach  and  bowels.  So  apprehenfive  am  I  of  the  danger  of  con- 
trading  a  love  for  fpirituous  liquors,  by  accultomiug  the  {l^niach  to  their  fliniulus, 
that  I  think  the  fewer  medicines  we  exhibit  in  fpirituous  vehicles  ihe  better. 

2.  Some  people,  from  living  in  countries  fubjed  to  the  intermitting  fever,  endea- 
vour to  forJiily  themfelvtsagainfl;  it  by  two  or  three  gtaffes  of  bitters  made  with  fpirits 
every  day. — There  is  great  danger  of  men  becoming  fots  from  this  pradice  liefides, 
this  mode  of  preventing  intermittents  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one  A  much  better 
fecurity  againfl  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jefuits  bark.  A  tea-fpoon  full  of  this  ex- 
cellent medicine  taken  every  morning  during  the  fickly  fealon,  has  in  many  inllances 
preferved  whole  families,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  mill-ponds,  from  fe- 
vers of  all  kinds.  If  Jel'uits  bark  cannot  be  had,  a  gill  or  half  a  pint  of  a  ilrong  in- 
fufiun  of  centaury,  camomile,  wormwood  or  rue,  in  water,  with  a  little  calamus 
mixed  with  it,  may  be  taken  with  nearly  the  fame  advantage  as  the  bark,  every  morn- 
ing Thofe  who  live  in  a  fickly  part  of  the  country,  and  cannot  procure  the  bark, 
or  any  of  the  bitters  which  have  been  mentioned,  I  would  advife  to  avoid  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  air  in  the  lickly  months — to  kindle  fires  in  their  houfes  on  damp  days, 
and  ill  cool  evenings  throughout  the  whole  iummer,  and  to  put  on  woolen  cloathing 
about  thefirll  week  in  SeiJtcmlrer.  The  lafl;  part  of  thefe  direAions  applies  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  ftatcs.  Thefe  cautions  t  am  perfuaded,  will  be  more 
cffedual  in  preventing  antumnal  f  jvers  than  the  befl  preparations  that  can  bs  made 
from  bitters  in  fpirits. 

3.  Men  who  follew  profeffions  that  require  a  conftant  excrcife  of  the  mind  or  body, 
or  perhaps  both,  are  very  apt  to  feek  relief  from  fatigue  in  fpirituous  liquors,  l"o 
fuch  perfons  J  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  x  e  a  inflead  of  fpirits, 
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this  (jentle  ftimulus,  by  reftoring  excitement,  removes  fatitiue,  and  invigorates  the 
•whole  fyftem.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  general  or  cxccffive  ufe  of  tea. — When  drank 
to  )  ftrong,  it  is  hurtful,  efpecially  to  the  female  conftituiion  :  but  when  drank  of  a 
mcjderatt  degree  of  ftrength,  and  in  moderate  quantities,  with  fu^ar  and  cream,  or 
milk,  I  believe  it  is  in  general  innocent,  and  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  fpirituous 
liquors. 

To  every  clafs  of  my  readers,  T  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  a  caution  againll  the  ufe  of 
T  o  n  D  Y.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  known  fome  men,  who,  by  limiting  its  lircngth 
conflantly,  by  meafuri.ig  the  fpirlt  and  water,  and  who  by  drinking  it  only  with  their 
meals,  have  drank  toddy  for  many  years  witiiout  fufFering  in  any  decree  from  it  ;  but 
I  have  known  many  more  who  have  been  inl'enQuly  led  from  drinking  toddy  for  their 
CBuftant  drink,  to  take  drams  in  the  morning,  and  have  afterwards  paid  their  lives  as. 
the  price  of  their  folly.  I  ihail  feledt  one  cafe  from  among  many  that  have  come 
within  the  compafs  of  my  knowledge,  to  (hew  the  ordinary  ^jrogrels  of  intemperance 
in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. — A  gentleman,  once  of  a  fair  and  fober  charader,  ia 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  many  years  drank  toddy  as  his  conftant  drink.  From 
this  he  proceeded  to  drink  grog.  After  a  while  nothing  would  futisf  him  but  flings 
made  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water,  with  a  little  fugar.  From  flings  he  advanced 
to  raw  rum — and  from  common  rum  to  Jamaica  fpirits.  Here  he  relied  for  a  fevw 
months ;  but  at  lafl;  he  found  even  Jamaica  fpirits  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  warm 
his  ftomach,  and  he  madeira  conv>aiit  pradlice  to  throw  a  table-fpBonful  of  ground 
pepper  into  each  glaf^  of  his  fp'rits.  in  order  (to  'jfc  his  own  expreflion)  "  to  take  off 
their  coldnefs." — It  is  hardly  nscelTary  to  add,  that  he  foon  afterwards  died  a  martyr 
to  his  own  intemperance. 

That  drunkennefs  is  an  alarming  vice,  when  taken  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  will  appear  from  tlie  following  fenlible  obfervation. 
A  people  corrupted  with  ftrong  dnnk  cannot  long  be  a  free  people.  The  rulers  of 
fuch  a  community  will  foon  partake  of  the  vices  of  that  mafs  from  which  they  were 
fccreted,and  all  our  laws  and  governments  will  fooner  or  later  bear  the  fame  marks  of 
the  effeds  of  fpirituous  liquors  which  were  defcribed  formerly  upon  individuals.  I 
fnbmit  it  therefore  to  the  confideration  of  our  rulers,  whether  more  laws  ftiould  not 
be  made  to  increafe  the  cpence,  and  leffen  the  confumption  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
whether  fome  mark  of  public  infamy  Ihould  not  be  inflidted  by  law  upon  every  man, 
eonvicfted  before  a  common  magiilrate  of  drunkennefs. 

The  pamphlet  is  accompanied  with,  *'  A  moral  and  phyfical  ther- 
mometer ;  or  a  fcale  of  the  progrefs  of  temperance  and  intemper- 
ance," in  which  the  effeds  of  different  liquors  are  exhibited,  at  one 
view,  in  their  proper  order.  This  was  originally  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Rufli,  in  the  Columbian  magazine  for  January  I7'9)  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.  It  has  iince  been  republiflied  in  feveral 
periodical  works  in  Europe  ;  in  all  of  which  it  is  erroneoufly  afcrib- 
ed  to  Dr.  Lettfom,  of  London. 

Ths    NEW-ENGLAND    FARMER;    orGEORGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

(Concluded  from  page  249.^ 

UNDER  the  article  ''  Improvement  of  lands"   our  author  has 
fome  very  judicious   and   ufeful   obiervations.-»-The   following 
extracts  merit  the  particular  attention  of  our  agricultural  readers  : 

If  a  field  be  not  too  far  exhaufted,  laying  it  to  clover  will  recruit  it,  if  the  fail  be 
deep,  and  fuitable  for  clover.     But  the  grafs  (hould  be  fed  off,  not  mowed. 

The  befl;  management  would  be,  not  to  fuffer  lands  to  become  fo  poor  as  to  need 
much  recruiting  ;  but  to  keep  thom,  at  Icaft,  in  the  fame  degree  cf  richnefs,  as  t'lcy 
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are  when  newly  cleared.  There  is  great  lofs  in  cropping  land  fo  feverely  as  to  wear 
it  out,  and  ufing  methods  afterwards  to  recruit  it.  For,  by  doing  this,  we  muft  be 
content  with  crops  for  feveral  years,  which  will  fcarcely  pay  the  coft  of  cuhure  : 
Whereas,  by  a  judicious  courfe  of  tillage,  if  the  feafons  prov«  fruitful,  profitable  crop* 
of  fome  icind  or  other  may  be  always  obtained. 

A  good  improving  courfe  maybe,  I.  Potatoes  on  green  fward  land,  well  dunged, 
a.  Maize  dunged.  3  Rye.  4.  Clover  two  yeais.  5.  Wheat.  The  fecond  courfe  may 
be,  I.  Peafe,  beans,  rye,  or  potatoes-  2-  Maize,  hemp,  flax,  barley,  or  oats,  dunged. 
The  third  courfe  I.  Rye.  2.  Clover  two  years.  3.  Wheat.  I  am  convinced  that,  by 
fuch  a  management,  with  deep  and  frequent  ploughing?,  our  lands  in  general  would 
yield  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefent. 

It  is  a  defpicable  way  of  farming,  to  expend  forty  fhillings  on  a  crop  that  is  worth 
no  more  than  forty  fhillings.  The  landholder  is,  in  fad,  no  richer  than  the  pooreft 
labourer.  But  if  the  crop  w»re  double  to  the  coft  of  culture,  the  farmer  would  re- 
ceive fome  intereft  for  his  land  ;  and  might  lay  up  fomething  to  fupport  him  when 
he  is  pall  his  labour,  as  well  as  lighten  his  labours  at  prefent.  Such  a  degree  of  im- 
provement would  enable  farmers  to  provide  fettlements  for  more  of  their  fons  near 
home,  than  they  can  at  prefent ;  not  only  as  they  would  gain  fomething  to  purchafe 
lands  with,  but  becaufe  fifty  acres  would  afford  a  better  living,  than  a  hundred  have 
hitherto. 

Some  may  inconfiderately  think,  that  he  who  raifes  twenty  bufliels  from  an  acre, 
has  only  double  the  advantage  that  he  has  who  raifes  ten.  But  if  ten  only  juft  pay 
for  the  culture,  feed,  fencing  and  taxes,  the  latter  has  no  advantage  at  all  from  his 
land  ;  and  is  in  no  better  a  condition  than  he  that  buys  his  bread  ;  while  the  former 
ckarly  gains  ten  bufliels  from  an  acre-  The  more  a  farmer  gets  in  a  crop,  over  and 
above  paying  neceffary  charges,  the  greater  is  his  clear  gain,  as  it  is  called. 

I  would  intreat  farmers  to  confider  that  the  coft  of  raifing  a  poor  crop,  one  time 
with  another,  is  nearly  as  much  as  that^of  raifing  a  large  one.  There  is  the  fame  ex- 
pended in  fencing — the  fame  tax  paid — the  fame  quantity  of  feed  fown — the  fame  al- 
iKoft  expended  in  ploughing,  as  rich  land  ploughs  fo  much  more  cafily  than  poor,  as 
to  make  up  for  the  extra  number  of  ploughings  in  a  courfe  of  tillage. — I  may  add, 
there  is  the  fame  or  more  labour  in  thrafhing. 

The  advantages  refultingfrom  a  divifion  of  padure-lands,  into  lots, 
are  thus  defcribed  : 

As  to  cleared  paftares,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  In  all  forts  of  cattle  promifcuoufly. 
Milch  kine,  working  oxen,  and  fatting  hearts,  fliould  have  the  firft  feeding  of  an  en- 
clofure.  Afterwards,  Iheep  and  horfes.  When  the  firfl  lot  is  thus  fed  off,  it  fliould  he 
fhut  up,  and  thedung  that  has  been  dropped  Ihould  bebeat  to  pieces,  and  well  fcattered. 
Afterwards,  the  fecond  pafture  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  reft  in 
courfe,  feeding  the  wetteft  pafture  lateft,  that  the  foil  may  he  lefs  potched. 

Something  confiderable  is  faved  by  letting  all  forts  of  grazing  animals  take  their 
turn  in  a  pafture.  By  means  of  this,  nearly  all  the  herbage  produced  will  be  eaten; 
much  of  which  would  otherwifs  be  loft.  Horfes  will  eat  the  leavings  of  horned  cat- 
tle ;   and  ftieep  will  eat  fome  things  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  leave. 

Let  the  ftock  of  a  farmer  be  greater  or  lefs,  he  fhould  have  at  leaft  four  enclofuret 
of  pafture  land.  One  enclofure  may  be  fed  two  weeks,  and  then  fhut  up  to  grow. 
Then  another.  Each  one  will  recruit  well  in  fix  weeks;  and  each  will  have  this 
fpace  of  time  to  recruit. 

Feeding  paftures  in  rotation,  is  of  greater  advantage  than  fome  are  apt  to  imagine. 
One  acre,  managed  according  to  the  above  dired.ions,  will  turn  to  better  account, 
than  three  acres  in  the  common  way. 

On  the  important  fubjeft  of  a  "  rotation  of  crops"  Mr.  Deane  is 
not  very  fall.     He  concludes  thus  : 

Reafonmg  from  experience  and  obfervation,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  the  following 
are  as  good  courfes,  as  maybe  expetfled  to  be  introduced  in  this  country. — On  light 
wirni  foils,  the  firll  y«ar,  maize,  peafe,  or  potatoes:  2d  year,  rye,  barley,  or  buck- 
wheat: The  3<1  and  4th,  clover:  The  5th,  wheat:  The  6th  and  7th,  cbjver.  On 
cold  and  ftiff  foils.  III,  oats  or  potatoes  :  2d,  potatoes  well  dunged  :  3d,  flax  or  wheat: 
4th,  Grafs,  and  fu  on  till  it  needs  to  be  broken  up  again. — Though  tliefe  may  fervc 
f.ir  general  rules,  yet  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  foils,  and  fome  can  obtain  manure 
in  greater  plenty  than  others,  each  farmer  muft  sudeavour  to  accommodate  his  cour- 
fes to  his  foil  and  other  circumftances. 
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G  E  N  I  U  S  ;  a«   irreznlar  ODE. 


ET  there  be  light ! 
ty  fpoke- 


-th'  Almigh- 


Obfervant  of  the  great  command, 
All  fliould  the  fole  Supreme  invoke 
Science  to  fpread  o'er  every   land; 
Science  !    to  whom  fuperior  powers  are 

given, 
The  friend  of  man,  and  delegate  of  hea- 
ven. 

"  Lei    there    be  light  /"— 'th'angelick 

throng. 

Silent,   furveyed  the  fpacious  void; 

Then   echoed  in  their  cheerful  fong, 

(Still  in  Jchovali's  praife  employed 

Serving  in  truth  the  univerfal  caufe) 

And  fang  "  Ut  there  be  light" and  light 

there  was. 

Homer  !     {land    forth  ! — thy    genius 

known. 

To  thee  we  every  tribute  pay ; 

Thy  fancy  raifed  the  poet's  throne, 

Which  future  ages  Ihall  obey. 

By  thee  full  many  a  realm  was  taught  to 

glow  ; 
Eut  Shahf^ieare  tears  the  laurel  from  thy 
brow. 

Tiniar!  how  lefty  were  thy  flights! — 
Thy  ftyle  to  folly  oft  invites. 
Trampling  o'er  confecrated  ground. 
Full   many  a  poet  treads  the  tedious 
round. 
Armour  rattling,  chariots  driven 

O'er  the  vaft  Olympic  plain, 
Might    fome  heroes    raife    to    hea- 
ven ; 
Now  fuch  follies  we  difdain. 
But   fhould  we   their  dwe  merits   fairly 

fcan, 
"We  now  muft  praife  the  horfe,  and  now 
the  man. 

DryJen  to  Philip's  fon  a  fane  has  reared, 
A     temple     flron^er     than    the    htro'8 
name ; 

Uni.  ASYL.  Vol.  VI.  No.  6. 


Though  like  a  god  by  fome  he  was  re- 
vered 
The  bard  has  more  illuflrious  made  his 
fame. 
Kear'fl  thou? — can  thy  wiind  refrain 
From  applauding  Dr-jJens  llrain  ? 
Earth  the  fweeteft  airs  refownding. 
Skies  thofe  fweeteft  airs  rebound- 
ing— 
Ambition  for  a  moment  finks  to  reft, 
And   valour  droops,  repofed  on  beauty's 
breaft. 
Popel   on  the  buft  of  Dryden  fliU  re- 
cline. 
Genius    was   his,    and    elegance    was 

thine  : 
May  ye  ftill  flourifli  in  eternal  fame, 
■  Till  Hayley  ihall  affert  an  equal  name! 

Congre-ve  !     be    filent  ! Skeridaii  !     we 

hear  ; 
We  fmile  with   ZteeU ;   but  Aidijan  re- 
vere. 
SiJdons  !  we  own  thy  imitative  powers 

Are   truly   great but   is   not    Morrit 

ours  ? 
Painting!  may  thy  canvifs  glow! 
Let  thy  vivid  colours  (how 

What  nature  has  expreiTed  ? 
Difplay  the  likenefs — bold — alive — 
Let  art  v.'lth  nature  fairly  flrive  ; 
And  both  will  bow  to  W  est. 

Patriot !  philofcpher!  and  fage  !* 
Immortal   be  thy  name  ! 
Virtue  fhall  fpread  thy  worth  through  e- 
very  age. 
And  wifdom  celebrate  thy  fame. 
In  council  wife,  firm  in  debate. 
Thy  virtue  oft  preferved  each  ftate  : 
Thofe    ftates    acknowledged    flourifhing 

and  free. 
Shall   yield  the  palm  of   genius  flill  to 

thee. 
Genius  !   Itand  forth  !  with  thee  condudl 
the  arts, 
To  thee  obedient  may  they  ever  prove  I 
Corredl  our  manners,  dignify  our  hearts. 
And  bind  us  in  the  bands  of  genuine 
love. 

M. 
*    Dr.   Franklin. 

r  f  f 
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FOR    THE     UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

DOCILITY,    a    POEM. 

{Rifp.afuUy  aJJnJfcJ  to   Mulhirs.) 

OF  nature  and  of  fentlment  the  chilJ, 
At  once  attentive, regnhr,  and  mild, 
Docility  !   to  thee  my  voice  I  raife. 
And  mean  to  grace  thee  v/ithlio  common 
praife. 
As  he  who,  from  the  tbW'ring  moun- 
tain's height, 
Surveys,  with  mingled  terror  and  delight, 
Ihc   ftecp  defcent,    the  flowly    waving 

VvOod, 

Th'  e:;tended    valley,  and    t!;c   winding 

flood  ; 
Heaven's  canopy  extended  o'er  his  head  ; 
Ana  fields,  with   nature's  bounty  over- 

fpread; ■ 

Cr.  the  Great  Ca.yJdue  praifesmuftbeflow, 
And,  fired  his  breall,  with  double  rapture 

glow  ; 
Thus  equal  tranfport  rufhes  on  my  mind, 
When,  mildly  in  the  bowers  cf  hope  re- 
clined. 
The  growing  profpetfts    of    our    land    I 

view. 
And  fee  parental  graces  bloom  anew. 
Mild  be  the  voice,  and  placid  be  the 
flrains, 
Which  footh  the  infant's  mind,  and  hufli 

his  pains  : 
Be  every  object  baniflied  from  his  fight, 
\^''hich  may  his  heart  to  vanity  incite. 
Your  fentiments  let  reafon  ever  guide, 
Nor   madly   roufe  the   latent   fp^"''"   "^ 

pride. 
On  nature's  voice  and  nature's  fmiles  de- 
pend ; 
Thus  thty   your  pious  labours  will  be- 
friend. 
Form  to  docility  the  yielding  heart, 
And  every  blifs,  which   man  can   hopie, 
impart. 
Can  harfhnefs  gentlenefs  of  foul  cre- 
ate .? 
tt  always  fear  promotes,  and  often  hate ; 
Thofc,    who  my    admonitions    proudly 

fcorn, 
Grapes  may  expedt  to  gather —  from  the 
thorn. 
To  this  advice, ye  mothers^  Hill  attend; 
With  geKiltr  hand  the  human  ofier  bend. 
Thus  fhall  docility  reward  your  pains. 
The    garden    grace,    or  flourifh    on   the 
plams. 
Let  notfaife  tendernefs  your  hearts  be- 
tray ! 
They  wha  fuperior  virtues  might  difplay, 


From    weak    indulgence    feap    fevereft 

woes 

Fribbles  in  youth,  and  antiquated  beaux. 
From  fuch  no  fweets  their  country  can 

derive  \ 
And  oft  the  drones  infedl  the  induftrious 
hive. 
Be  good   examples    prefi:nt    to    their 

view  ! 

Thus  fhall  they  meannefs  fcorn,  and  worth 

purfue  ; 
And  boafl  (fuch  honour  many  a  dame  has 

gained) 
Inflruiflion    from  their  mothers'  breafls 
ih«y  drained. 
Ye  matrons !  to  this  folemn  flrain  at- 
tend ; 
Your  country's  glory  mufl  on  you   de- 
pend : 
Vain  is  the  lullre  fcience  can  bellow, 
Unleft  the  heart  be  taught  with  truth  to 

glow ; 
Hotv  weak  th'  exertions  of  the  ftrongeft 

hand, 
Unlefs  the  youth  acknowledge  jufl  com- 
mand ! 
Kindling  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  fire, 
Valour  ye  teach,  and  eloquence  infpire. 
Approach  !    ye    happier  years  !   when 
worth  Pnall  fhlne 
On  thcfe  blefts  coafts,  with  fplendour  half 

divine ; 
When  by  the  world  this  truth  fhall  be 

confeffed, 

The  docile  youth  in  manhood  Hill  is  blefl. 


Philadelphia,  179 1. 


To  /Zi£  E  D I T  9  R.  o/"  /^f    Universal 
Asylum. 

S   IR, 

By  givi-gthe  inclofed  a  place  in  your 
ufeful  and  entertaining  mifcellany  you 
will  oblige 

yours  &c. 

A.  B. 

Addrejfei  to  Mrs.    F R   o/"  Am  WELL, 

New  J  e  r  s  e  y  ;  0«  /;J«  death  of  her  Son^ 
a  child  of  15   months  old. 

WHY  does  the  mother's  ftricken  heart 
Inceffantly  repine  ? 
Why  find  it  ftill  fo  hard  to  part, 
And  innocenc!  refign  ? 

From  fin,  from  pain,  and  forrow  torn, 

An  offering  due  to  heaven  ; 
For  that  bleft  end  the  babe  was  bornj 

Jufl  lent  but,  never  given. 
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His  tur.eful  ear,*  fublime,  refined. 

Angelic  harps  ftiall  hear  ; 
Wiiilc  rapture  ftrikcs  his  opening  mind, 

When  radiant  forms  appear. 

With  chapkts  twined  from  facred  bovvers 
A  fragrant  wreath  he  wears, 

Not  fading,  but  immortal  flowers, 
Each  fhining  temple  bears. 

Himfelf  a  flower,  thus  early  cropped. 

Was  handed  to  the  tomb  ; 
Death  your  Sivest  William  only  lopped — 

In  paradife  to  bloom. 

L  A  U  R  4. 
December   ZOth,   I79O. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 
INDUSTRY,    an    ODE. 

GO  to  the  ant,  thou  fluggard!  go; 
And  learn  to  Ihield  thyfelf  from 
woe. 
Ufelcfs,  but  to  herfelf  and  race, 
Yet  in  her  toils  fuch  worth  we  trace, 
As  proves,  the  fpecies  was  deCgncd 
To  warn,  and  to  dired  mankind. 

Confult  the  bees -the  bees  will  fhow 

From  induftry  what  joys  muft  flow. 
Whether  they  roam  the  fpacious  field. 
Or  to  the  hive  their  labours  yield, 
We  own,  the  providential  plaa 
Conduces  to  the  blifs  of  man. 

Search  nature  through,  with  curious  eye, 
And  fuch  ftrong  proofs  thou  muft  defcry 
Of  inftinift,  planning  general  good. 
As  can  be  fcarce  mifunderftood. 
Inftinft,  whilJl  paflion  warps  the  foul. 
Leads  without  windings  to  its  goal. 

Should  we  to  iriftlntil  therefore  bow. 

And  reafon's  empire  difavow  ? 7- 

Scorned  be  the  thought  I ^the  human 

mind 
For  nobler  objedls  was  defigned. 
To  earth  and  heaven  at  once  allied, 
Reafon  our  hearts  fliould  ever  guide. 

Reafon  !  to  thee  our  vows  -we  pay  ; 

Thy  diftates  may  we  flill  obey  ! 

IvCt  the  wild  favage  as  he  roves, 

Pluck  cafual  fruits  from  nature's  groves  ; 

To  fuch  no  merit  we  aflign  ; 

To-day  they  feafl:,  to-morrow  pine. 

*  AUud/ng  to  the  ehiliTs  foe-Ming  an  un- 
common ear  for  muftc. 


One  type  of  unlverfal  love, 

Thus,  induftry!   thy  merits  prove. 

That  man,  improved  by  reafon's  voice,   ' 

Should  on  a  larger  fcale  rejoice  ; 

To  thee  a'.ad  truth  devote  his  loul, 

And  grace  the  vail,  "  ftupendous  whole." 

Each  herb,  that  fprings  ;  each  flovtrer,  that 

blovi^s  ; 
Should  charm  our  minde,  like  Sharon's 

rofe- 
Where  horrid  forefts  load  the  plain 
Soon  fliall  we.  view  the  waving  grain  ; 
And  navigation  leek  tliofc  ftiores. 
Where  now  th'unconc^uered  torrent  roars. 

Ye  monfters  of  the  wood  !  retreat  ; 
Where  howls  the  wolf,  the  lambs  fhall 

bleat. 
Tremble  at  Induftry — ~Intent 
T'acccLerate  the  grand  event, 
When  man  from  rage  and  war  fliall  ceafe. 
She  counfels  univerfal  peace. 

J!'en  the  fierce  Indian  fliall  confefs, 

That  induftry  can  truly  blefs ; 

That  hand,  the  tomahawk  which  wields. 

Shall  guide  the  plow  o'er  fertile  fields. 

And,  owning  cultivation's  aid, 

Bid  the  llrong  manfion  rear  its  head. 

Still,  induftry!  our  hearts  refine; 
In  every  art  and  fcience  fliine  i 
And,  vvhilft  thy  labours  earth  improve. 
Lead  to  the  paths  of  heavenly  love  ! 
Taere  by  the  virtuous 'tis  confclTed, 
Thy  merits  will  be  truly'ble^. 

Philadelphia,  179I. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Bfifllefram  Sylvia  tc  Damon  ;  accompa- 
nied ivith  afmall  writing-deflc,  containing 
aletter-cafeaWbroken  mirror,  ivhich  the 
author  had  recefoed,  iithen  'uery  yaun^^  as  <z 
premium  for  her  prof ciency  in  ivriting. 

THIS  fmall  machine,  which  $ylvia  oncc 
obtain'd, 
When  well  form'd  ftrokes  the  humble 

prize  had  gain'd. 
Has  witncfs'd  each  emotion  of  her  heart; 
Each  line  where  love  hasglow'd,unmix''d 

with  art. 

Here,  when  a  parent's  abfencc  Ideplfir''^, 

My  infant  mind  it's  early  forrov/spOur'd: 

Here  every  tender  wiih  that   friei^dfifi' 

form'd ;  ^ 
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Each  ictnt  with  which  the  mufc  my  bor 

lorn  warm'd ; 
Each  foft  emotion  of  my  guardlefs  heart ; 
I  on  this  iahkt  finiply  did  impart. 
To  thy  lov'd  hands  I  now  the  prize  rs- 

tign, 
Conviiic'd  that  it  will  pleafc,  Cnce  once 

'twas  n.iine. 
1  know  its  form  by   age  is   furrow'd 

o'er  ; 
A  mirror  too  it  own'd,  which  is  no  more; 
But  marks  which  it  has  gain'd  by  ferving 

me, 
Thine    eyes  with  no   unplcafing   glance 

may  fee  : 
Nor  need  the  broken  mirror  raife  a  figh; 
Thefpotlefs  paper  fliall  its  lofs  fupply. 
That  to  rcfleiit  the  face  was  but  defign'd 
While  this  fliall  fhew  each  beauty  of  thy 

mind  : 
The  glafs  unfaithful  to  its  trufthad  prov'd, 
-And  loft  thy  imaue  as  thy  form  remov'd; 
Bnt  paper  fhall  thy  piitur'd  heeirt  retain, 
Acrofs  the  diflant  land  and  rolling  main  : 
That  heart  whofe  virtues  charm  thy  Syl- 
via more 
Than  all  the  beauties  common  minds  a- 

dore ! 
Then  take  this  humble  prefent  from  my 

hand. 
And    only    let  me  urge    one  foft   com- 
mand : — 
Let  neither  fcrifc  nor  anger   here  have 

part, 
But  keep  it  for  the  commerce  of  the  heart; 
Here  let  the  generous  wifli  of  freedom 

glow  ; 
Here  let  each  line  from   fond  afFedion 

flow; 
And  facred  may  this  tablet  ever  prove 
To  duty,  friendjhip,  liberty,  and  love  ! 

SYLVIA. 

Thilad.  IT] 5. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM 

The  Rose  and  Lilly  a  Tale  :   Addrepdtn 
tbcYMt.. 

IN  days  of  yore  ^-lien  htaji  and  bird. 
Nay  trcci  dLW^Jhrubs  could  fpeak; 
"When  language  from  the  grazing  herd 
Filled  every  green  retreat. 

One  radiant  morning,  when  the  dews 
Shone  gliftening  on  the  plains  ; 

Where  man  the  rural  fcheme  purfucs^ 
And  artlefs  nature  reigns , 

\  rofe  to  take  the  frefliened  air, 
To  catch  the  early  bretae  ; 


And  varied  opening  beauty  Ihare, 
Beneath  expanding  trees. 

A  fnow  white  liily  and  a  rofey 

In  near  alliance  flood; 
Each,  chief  in  kind,  did  fweets  difclofe, 

To  fccnt  a  neighbouring  wood  ; 

The  hoafting  rofe  thus  fpake  her  joy. 

And  blulhed  a  deeper  bloom, 
"  My  eliarms  Ihall  every  pen  employ. 

To  paint  my  high  perfume. 

Ages  on  ages  fliali  roll  round, 

But  to  augment  my  fame  ; 
I  firft  of  flowers  fhall  ftiU  be  found. 

And  chief  of  honours  claim. 

The  pouting  lips  of  virgins  fair, 

Shall  in  my  buds  be  feen  ; 
A'ly  flowers  expanding  fhall  compare 
With  beauty's  radiant  queen. 

Then,  when  I've  fcented  field  and  grove 
With  rich  Damafcus  fweets,  "* 

Tranfplanted  by  the  hand  of  love. 
From  flndes  and  green  retreats, 

I  fhall  fome  panting  hofom  grace. 

There  clolely  preft  remain  ; 
Where  no  vain  rival  gains  a  place 

I  fliall  my  rank  maintain. 

Then  fliall  I  fwell  the  poet's  flrain, 

A  coniliani:  theme  for  verfe  ; 
Beneath  the  pencil  too  I'll  reign, 

To  ihew  what  bards  rehearfe, 

But  you,  faint  languid  lilly  white, 

Wh.o  can  your  bloom  efpy  ? 
Dare  you  the  wand'ring  eye  invite   . 

When  I  am  placed  fo  nigh  ?" 

The  lofty  lilly  raifed  her  head. 

And  modcft  thus  replied. 
While  balmy  fragrance  round  her  fhed, 

As  to  the  rofe  fhe  cried, 

"  Vain  fhrub,  all  boafling  I  forbear. 

Although  Apollo's  fwains 
In  fofteft  numbers  fhall  declare 

My  whitenefs  in  their  flrains, 
Nor  will  I  vaunt  of  ritrh  perfumes. 

To  fcent  the  garden's  walk  : 
Boafl  you  of  all  thefe  tranfient  blooms ; 

Such  be  thy  trivial  talk. 
A^^obler  theme  I  have  in  flore, 

Referved  for  me  alene, 
One  grand  pre-eminence  that's  more 

Th^n  all  thou  haft  made  known. 

'*  The  city  of  Damafcus  ivas  famous  far 
fine  gardens,  and  particularly  for  the  richefi 
rofes  \  ivhencc  the  term  d'^imalk  rofe. 
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He  who  created  all  on  earth 
Did  my  pure  charm  declare  ; 

That  being  who  gave  nature  birth, 
Proclaimed,  nought  was  fo  fair. 

That  Afian  monarchs,  high  arrayed 
In  eaftern  pomp  and  pride,  * 

Such  genuine  beauties  ne'er  difplayed 
As  did  in  me  refide  !" 

The  ro[e,  abaflied,  then  bent  her  head. 
Nor  did  the  theme  rcfume  ; 

Low  to  the  earth  her  foliage  fpread. 
Nor  further  dared  prefume. 

Then,  puniflied  for  her  haughty  boaft, 
Immediate  fhot  the  thorn  ; 

To  prove  that  fweetnefs  oft  is  loft, 
When  guarded  round  with  fcorn. 

Then  take  a  hint,  each  haughty  fair. 
Nor  think  the  tale  beneath  your  ear. 

LAURA. 


ExtraSi  fromVE.'TZK  Pindar's  Ef'fle  i" 
Mr.  Bruce. 

PETER  contrafts  a.  fmfle  narraiw  of 
his  own  travels,  with  the  defcrip'.ion 
which  luould  have  been  given  of  them 
by  the  explorer  of  Abyflinia. 


had  thy  curious  eye  beheld,  like 


o 


The    iflef  which   glads  the  heart  with 

richeft  wine  ! — 
Beneath  its  vines,  with  common  clufters 

crown'd. 
At  eve    my    wand'ring  fteps   a   paflage 

found, 
Where  rofe  the  hut,  and,   neither  rich 

nor  poor. 
The    wife   and  hulband,   feated  at    the 

door, 
Touch'd,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 

were  done, 
The  wire  of  mufic  to  thefetting  fun; 
Where,  bleft,  a  tender  offspring,  ranged 

around, 
Join'd  their  fmall  voices  to    the  filver 

found. 
But  had  thine  eyes  this  Cmple  fcene  ex- 
plored. 
The  man  at  once  had  fnrung  a  fceptred 

lord; 
Ponces    add  princeffes   the   Learns    had 

been  ; 
The  hut  a  palace,  and  the  wife  a  queen ; 

*  Matb.   Chap,  vi    ver.  %l,  29,  30' 


Their  golden  harps  had  ravifli'd  thy  two 

ears. 
And    beggar'd    all    the    mufic    of    the 

fpheres  : 
So  kind  is  nature  always  pleas'd  to  be. 

When  vifited  by  favourites  like  thee. 

Strange  I   thou  haft  feen  the  land,  that  tcr 

its  fhame. 
Ne'er  heard  our  good  king's  virtues,  nor 

his  name  ! 
I've  only  feen  thofe  regions,  let  me  fay. 
Where  his  great  -uirtues  never  found  their 

way, 
Alas,  I  never  met  with  royal  fcenes ! 
Nor  vomits  gave  to  Abyflinian  queens ! 
Drew  noc  from  royal  arms    the  purple 

tide,  ^ 

Nor  fcotch'd  with  fleams,  a  fceptred  la- 
dy's hide  : 
Nor,  in  anatomy  fo  very  ftout, 
Ventur'd  to  turn  a  princes  infide  out ; 
Nor,  bluihing,  ftripp'd  me   to  the  very 

fkin. 
To  give  a  royal  blackamoor  a  grin, 
I  faw  no  kiflg,  whofe  fubjeds  form'd  a 

riot. 
And,  imp-like,  howl'd  around  him  for  his 

quiet. 
Nor  have  I  been  where  men  (what  lofs 

aias!)  ' 

Kill   half    a   cow  —  and  turn    the  refi  to 

grafs." 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 
EMILY;     a     SONG, 

15  Emily  admir'd  .'  each  fwain 
Replies,  accordant  to  my  ftrain, 
That  fhe,  though  by  the  fop  purfu'd. 
Is  by  the  wife  ^d  worthy  woo'd. 

Parental  accents  fhe  regards ; 
The  trifler  and  the  fool  difcards  ; 
And,  for  a  worthy  wife  defign'd, 
Bends  to  domeftic  joys  her  mind. 

When  cares  attempt  her  mind  to  jar. 
She  gently  touches  her  guittar. 
Her  fingers  can  our  heart  rejoice. 
Sweet  as  the  mufic  of  her  voice. 

Since  education  has  conferr'd, 
Precepts,  from  which  fhe  ne'er  has  errM, 
T'is  hoped  that  fhe  fhall  f.iine,  through 

life, 
A  virtuous  maid —  an  honoured  ivift^ 
Fhiladelfbia. 

t  Madeira. 
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J^T-go  nnaante. 

i:iSiillliliiiiiiili 

i:zsrI:.5:^::p:±:?:4:3:?::t?Lzfrfz£=f?rf:3 


?  ?  (» 

I    I 
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The         heavy  hours  are  alcnoft  paft,       that  part  my  love  and 

I 


r-\      r-s 


liillipilgiliEi 

My  lon^ring;  eyesi^inav  hope  at  latl,  their  only  wifli  to 


only  wifli   to 


aiiiiiiiiriigili 


IP --^-.-a-: .^-^ — ---«.-, 


fee.  But        how,   my  D;lia. 


fffllij 


fee.     T^e            fee.          But        how,   my  Delia,  will  you  meet  the 
-P , Q- 


z-zztz\izt 


ir-0- 
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man  you've  loft  lo  long.    Will    love       in    all  your      puli';!5 


f"-n-«~- 


'£^z^z^z-:^J:^zwz 


_q_r:i::p-_:g  ___E:T:gp._p_q:; ::«._p._^^n!!::f :^_ 

beat,  and    tremble     on  your  tongue  f  Will  love  in  all  your    pul 


B^i. 


,  ^ .  ,  j» 


1    beat,     and    tremble  on  your  tongue.      But  tongue.        For, 


-•— F ©— F- 


trig; 
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Will  you  in  every  look  declare 

Your  heart  is  ftill  the  fame  : 
And  heal  each  idly  anxious  care 

Our  fears  in  abfence  frame  ? 
Thns,  Delia,  thus  i  paint  the  fcene 

When  we  fliall  fhortly  meet; 
Aed  try  what  yet  remains  between. 

Of  loitering  time  to  cheat. 


KZJ 


But  if  the  dream  that  fooths  my  mind 

Shall  falfe  and  groundlefs  prove  : 
If  I  am  doomed  at  length  to  find 

You  have  forgot  to  love  ; 
All  T  of  Fenus  alk  is  this, 

No  more  to  let  us  join  ; 
But  uiant  me  here  the  flattering  blifs, 

To  die,  and  thii,k  you  mine. 
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roR    THE     UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 
The   D  Y  \-ii  G     SWAIN. 

SHOULD 'ST     thou,    Tolly!    flight 
my  vows, 
And  take  Damon  for  thy  fpoufe, 
I  fnall  fill  thee  with  affright, 
And  ftill  Launt  thee  day  and  night. 

The    Reply. 

ALL  your  threatenings  are  defpis'd; 
Damon  by  the  good  is  prized. 
Since  I  in  his  vows  delight, 
He  will  guard  me  every  night. 
And,  whilft  real  blifs  we  boafl:, 
Shall  I  tremble  at  a  gkojl  ? 
Cccfe  then,  fpeiSlre!   to  affright  me; 
Flefli  and  blood  can  more  delight  me. 
Dying  fwains  to  maids  difcover. 
Each  fhould  feek  a  lively  lover. 


E. 


SONNET     to    HOPE. 

By   Mifs   Hehn-Mar]a   Williams. 

OH,  ever  Ikill'd  to  wear  the  form  we 
love  ! 
To  bid  the  fliapes  of  fear  and  grief  de- 
part, 
Come,  gentle  hope!  vi'ith  one  gay  fmile 
remove 
The  lading  fadnefs  of  an  aching  heart. 

Thy  voice,  benign  enchantrefs  !  let  me 
hear; 
Say  that  for  me    fonie  pleafures  yet 
fnall  bloom  ! 
That  fancy's  radiance,  friendfliip's  pre- 
cious tear. 
Shall  foften,  or  (hall  chace  misfortune's 
glcom. 

But  come  not  glowing  in  the  dazzling 
.ray, 
Which  once  with  desr  illufions  charm'd 
my  eye  ! 
Oh  flrew  no  more,  fweet  flatterer  !  on 
my  way 
The  flowers  I  fondly  thought  toobright 
to  die. 

Vifions  lefs  fair  will  footh  my  penfive 

breaft, 
That  alks  not  happinefs,  but  longs  for 

reft. 


On  the   FASHIOfJABLE    AMUSEMENT 

c/  W  H  I  S  T. 


"   T>  U  T   fay,  what   fafliionable  form 

-IJ  appears, 

Whofe   vacant  brow  refle&ion's  afpedl 

wears  ? 
Who  rolls  the  eye, in fenfelefs  fapiencefull, 

In  trifles  wife,  and  venerably  dull  ? 

I  know  him  well. In  midnight  fumes 

cnclos'd 
Of  the  Virginian  weed  while  Folly  doz'd, 
Dullnefs  advanced,  with  aldermanic  tread, 
In  folemn  filence,  to  the  idiot's  bed  ; 
And  in  the  produce  of  the  ftol'n  embrace 
The  fatheru  fenfe,  and  mother's  wit  we 

trace  : 
Both  with  a  parent's  love  their  offspring: 
kifs'd,  ^       ^ 

Prefag'd  his  future  fame,  and  call'd  him 

Wbijl. 
Far  from  the  courtly  race,  in  private  bred. 
With  rural  fwains  his  early  youth  he  led, 
The  cheering  folace,  by  the  wintry  fire, 
Of  the  fat  parfon  or  the  drunken  fquire  ; 
Till  when  each  livelier  game  could  charm 

no  more, 
And  dear  ^adrille  Itfelf  became  a  bore, 
Capricious  tafle,   with    novel    nonfenfe 

fraught. 
To  town  this  fcientific  ftranger  brought, 
Taught  him  the  courtly  circle's  fmile  to 

ftiare. 
Till  faftiion  bade  him  reign  fole  monarch 

there. 
Struck  with  amaze,  his  fprightlier  rivals 

fly 
The  chilling  torpor  of  his  gorgon  eye  : 
Spaaille  no  longer  rears  his  fable  fliield, 
Pam  drops  his  halberd,  and  forfakes  the 

field. 

See  where  around  the  Cleut  vot'ries  fit. 
To    radiant  beauty  blind,    and  deaf    to 

wit ; 
Each   vacant  eye   appears  with  wifdom 

fraught. 
Each  folemn  blockhead  looks  as  if  he 

thought : 
HI  temper  vents  her  fpleen  without  of- 
fence. 
And  pompous  dulnefs  triumphs  over  fenfe. 
O  fl;range  extreme  of  fancy's  wayward 

mood  ! 
Diflcmper'd  pleafure's  fickly  change  of 

food, 
Which  loathing  every  tafte  of  known  de- 
light, 
Provokes  with  trafli  her  blunted  appe- 
tite!" 


(     417     ) 
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TH  E  report  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  on  the  fubjecft  of  a  national  banlc, 
was  tranfmitted,  by  the  houfe  of  rcprefentatives,  to  the  fenate.  Here  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  a  bill,  which  appears,  by  their  journals,  to  have 
undergone  a  very  lengthy  difcuflion.  We  have  already  expreiTed  our  regret,  refpedt- 
ing  the  indifcriminate  fecrecy  of  all  deliberations  in  this  branch  of  the  national  legif- 
lature  : — This  regret  is  increafed,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  the  importance  of  the 
fubjecl.  We  (hould  be  particularly  gratified,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  queftina  refpedling  the  confitut'wnality  of  incorporating  a  national  hank 
was  difcuifed  in  the  fenate  ;  but  this  we  mull  not  now  hope  for. — 

The  bill  was  reported,  and  received  zfi-l}  reading,  on  the  3d  of  January.  On  the 
loth  it  was  taken  up  for  ay^i:oni  reading  ;  and  in  this  ilage  a  very  confidorablc  debate 
muft  have  taken  place,  for  although  it  engaged  the  daily  attention  of  the  houfe,  this 
reading  was  not  completed  till  the  19th.  Various  motions  appear  on  the  journals — » 
One,  for  limiting  the  term  of  incorporation  to /even  years,  was  amended  V.y  another, 
for  thepurpofe  of  extending  it  to  March  the  4th  1815,  in  which  form  it  \>iScd,yeas  iij 
Nays,  ic  It  was  afterwards  agreed,  however,  to  limit  the  term  to  the  4th  day  of 
March  1811.  Amotion  for  limiting  the  term  of  incorporation  to  the  year  iSoi,  was 
made  and  negatived — The  bill  was  recommitted  ;  and  fundry  amendn-ents  were  re- 
ported and  agreed  to.  The  houfe  proceeded  to  the  third  reading  ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  expunge  the  12th  fecSion,  which  enaifts  that  no  other  bank  fhall  he  cltablilhed, 
by  any  future  law  of  the  united  ilates,  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  cre- 
ated by  this-ad — This  was  negatived  ;  nays,  18 — yeas,  5. 

On  the  aoth  of  January  it  wasrefolved  that  the  bill  do  pafs  ;  and  that  :t  be  engroff- 
ed,  and  carried  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  for  concurrence. 

On  the  3111  of  Jan.  this  bill  paffed  through  a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,  without  any  amendments  being  propofed,  and  wa^  reported  to  the 
houfe,  who  refolved  that  it  Ihould  be  taken  up  for  a  third  reading  on  the  following 
day.  But  when  it  was  brought  before  the  houfe  next  day,  fundry  objeftions  were 
made,  both  to  the  conftitutionality,  and  the  expedieiicy  of  the  bill ;  and  a  re-commit- 
ment was  moved  for — but  after  fpending  the  day  in  debate,  the  motion  was  loll. — 
The  queftion  now  was— Soa//  the  bill  pafs?  This  gave  r;fe  to  a  mod  interefling  debate, 
which  was  continued  every  day  from  th&jirjl  to  the  eighth  of  February,  bef  >re  a  final 
deciCon  took  place. — The  importance  of  the  fubjeft  ;  the  great  fhare  of  public  atten- 
tion which  it  has  excited  ;  and  the  various  opinions  of  the  moft  enlightened  men  a- 
mongft  us  refped;ing  it,  require  that  we  (hould  be  as  full  and  comprehenfive  as  poffi- 
ble  in  this  part  of  our  congreflional  hillory.  We  fliall  therefore  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  fubflance  of  the  principal  fpeeches,  on  both  fides;  particularly  keeping  in 
view  what  feems  to  have  bden  the  chief  objeil  of  difcuflion,  namely,  the  conditutionality 
of  the  bill.  But  it  will  not  be  expedled,  that  when  a  member  has  made  ufe  of  arguments 
which  are  wfrf  repetitions  of  thofe  ufed  by  previous  fpeakers,  thofe  arguments  ihould 
be  given  by  us,  a  fecond  time. 

Mr.  Madifon  took  a  general  view  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  banks. 
Under  the  former  head  he  ftated, — ift  The  aids  they  afford  to  mercantile  enterprize. 
— a  Aids  to  merchants,  by  which  they  are  enabled  puncftually  to  pay  their  duties."— 
3  Loans  to  the  government,  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  comply  with  its  engage- 
ments, when  difappointed  by  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  or  delays  in  the  colle<£lion  of 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vtl,  VL  No.  6.  G  g  g 
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it. — 4th.  In  diminifiiirg  ufury 5th.  In  faving  the  wear  of  gold  and  filver,  by  retain- 
ing thefe  nietals  in  vaults,  while  they  are  reprelentcd,  in  circulation,  by  bank  notes, — 
And  6th.  In  facilitating  remittances  between  places  where  notes  circulate. — The  effedb 
of  the  bank  in  railin;,'  the  value  of  flocks  had,  he  thought,  been  greatly  over-rated — 
The  principal  i/i/uiJijai.tages  were 

ill.  Banilhing  the  precious  metals,  hy  fubftituting  another  circulating' medium  in 
their  ilead.  This  was  admitted  by  the  moft  enlightened  advocates  for  banks,  parti- 
cularly by  Smidi,  in  his  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  common  anfwer  to 
this  objeclion  was  thit  the  money  banilhed  was  replaced  by  fomething  equally  valua- 
ble. This,  however  true  it  might  be  generally,  would  not  probably  be  the  cafe  in 
this  country,  ;it  picfent ;  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  returns  would  not  be  in  fubftan- 
tial  articles,  of  permanent  ufe. 

ad.  Expofinsj  the  public  and  individuals  to  all  the  calamitous  confequences  of  a  run 
on  the  bank  in  fo  extenfive  a  country,  whenever  falfc  rumours,  bad  management  of 
the  inftitutinn,  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  any  other  caul'e  fhculd  produce 
fuch  an  event. 

He  ohjeded  to  the  plan  of  a  fingle  bank.  The  principal  advantages  would  be 
better  obtained  from  fever^l  banks,  properly  dillributed.  The  aids  to  commerce 
could  only  be  afforded  at  or  very  near  the  feat  of  the  bank-  The  fame  was  true  of 
aids  to  merchants  in  the  payment  of  cuftoms.  Anticipations  of  the  government  would 
jdfo  be  the  moft  convenient  at  the  different  places  where  the  intereft  of  the  debt  was 
to  be  paid.  The  cafe  in  America  was  different  from  that  in  England  :  the  intereft 
there  was  all  due  at  one  place,  and  the  genius  of  the  monarchy  favoured  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  influence  at  the  metropolis. 

He  thought  the  plan  liable  to  other  objedlions  :  It  did  not  make  fo  good  a  bargain 
for  the  public  as  was  due  to  its  interefts.  The  charter  to  the  bank  of  England  had 
been  granted  for  11  years  only,  and  was  paid  for  by  a  loan  to  the  government  on 
terms  better  than  cculd  be  elfewhere  got.  Every  renewal  of  the  charter  had  in  like 
manner  been  purchafed  ;  in  iome  inftances,at  a  very  high  price.  The  fame  had  been 
done  by  the  banks  of  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other  like  banks  of  circulation . 

In  making  thefe  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  he  had  referved  to  himfcif,  he 
faid,  the  right  to  deny  the  authxrity  of  congrefs  to  pals  it.  He  had  entertained  this 
opinion  from  the  date  of  the  conflitution.  His  impreffian  might  perhaps  be  the 
ilronger,  becaufe  he  well  recolled;ed  that  a  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
had  been  propoied  in  the  general  convention  and  rcjccled. 

Is  the  ji'jix'er  of  ejiallijling  an  incorporated  bank  among  the  poivers  fePied  hy  the  conf.itw 
t'lon  in  the  Lgtjlature  oj  the  United  States  ?    f  his  is  the  quellioil  to  be  examined. 

After  fome  geiicral  remarks  on  the  limitations  of  all  political  power,  he  took  no- 
tice of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  federal  government  is  limited.  It  is  not  a 
general  grant,  out  of  which  particular  powers  are  excepted — it  is  a  grant  of  particular 
powers  only,  leaving  the  general  mafs  in  other  hands.  So  it  had  been  underftood  by 
its  friends  and  its  foes,  and  fo  it  was  to  be  interpreted- 

As  preliminaries  to  a  right  interpretation,  he  laid  down  the  following  rules  : 
An  interpretation  that  deftroys  the  very  charatSteriftic   of  the  government  cannot 
bcjuft 

Where  a  meaning  is  clear,  the  confequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted— where  doubtful,  it  is  to  be  examined  by  its  confequences. 

In  controverted  cafes,  the  meaning  of  th-e  parties  to  the  inftrument,  if  to  be  col- 
lected by  reafonable  evidence,  is  a  proper  guide. 

Cotemporary  and  concurrent  e.xpofitions  are  a  reafonable  evidence  of  the  meaning 
of  the  parties. 

In  admitting  or  rejedling  a  conftruAive  authority,  not  only  the  degree  of  its  incl- 
dentaiity  to  an  exprefs  authority,  is  to  be  regarded,  but  the  degree  of  its  importance 
alfo  ;  fince  on  this  will  depend  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  being  left  to 
conRruAion. 

Reviewing  the  conftitutlon  with  an  eye  to  thefe  pofitions.it  was  not  poffible  to  dif- 
cover  in  it  the  power  to  iiicorpprate  a  ba  .k.  'I'he  only  claufes  under  which  fuch  a 
power  could  be  pretended,  are  either-^— 

I.  The  potver  to  lay  and  coileSi  tar.es  to  pcy  the  debts,  and  provide  far  the  common  defence 
and  general  ivelf are  :   Or, 

%.   The  power  to  iorroiv  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Statei :    O;", 
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3.   The  foiuer  to  pafs  oil  latvs  necejfary  and  proper  U  carry  into  ixesut'uH  thofe  pvwets. 
The  bill  did  not  come  within  the  Jirji  pezver-     It  laid  no  tax  to  pay  the  debts,  or 
provide  for  the  general  welfare.     It  laid   no  tax  whatever.      It  was  altogether  fo- 
Tc'igu  to  the  fubje<5l. 

No  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  terms  "common  defence,  andgeneral  welfare." 
The  power,  as  to  thefe  general  purpofes,  was  hmited  to  ads  laying  taxes  for  them  ; 
and  the  general  purpofes  themfelves  were  limited  and  explained,  by  the  particular  enu- 
meration fubjoinsd.  To  undcrftand  thefe  terms  in  any  fenfe  that  would  juftify  the 
power  in  queftion,  would  give  to  congrefs  an  unlimited  power;  would  render  nugatory 
the  enumeration  of  particular  powers;  would  luperfede  all  the  powers  refcrvcd  to  the 
ftate  governments.  Thefe  terms  are  copied  from  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  had  ft 
ever  been  pretended,  that  they  were  to  beunderftood  otherwife  than  as  here  explained? 
It  had  been  faid  that  "  generalwelfare"  meant  cafes  in  which  a  general  power  might 
te  exercifed  by  congrefs,  without  interfering  with  the  powers  of  the  ftates  ;  and 
that  the  eftablifliment  of  a  national  bank  was  of  this  fort.  There  were,  he  faid,  fe- 
veral  anfwers  to  this  novel  docftrine. 

I.  The  propofed  bank  would  interfere  fo  as  indiredly  to  defeat  a  ftate  bank  at 
the  fame  place. — 2.  It  would  diredlly  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  ftates,  to  prehiblt 
as  well  as  to  eftablifh  banks,  and  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  He  mentioned  a  law 
of  Virginia,  adtually  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  notes  payable  to  bearer.  3.  Inter- 
ference with  the  power  of  the  ftates  was  no  conftitutioual  criterion  of  the  power  of 
congrefs.  If  the  power  was  not  given,  congrefs  could  not  exercife  it  ;  if  given,  they 
might  exercife  it,  although  it  fliould  interfere  with  the  laws,  or  even  the  conftitution 
of  the  ftates. — 4.  If  congrefs  could  incorporate  a  bank,  merely  becaufe  the  ac9;  would 
leave  the  ftates  free  to  eftablifti  banks  alfo,  any  ether  incorporations  might  be  made 
by  congrefs.  They  could  incorporate  companies  for  cutting  canals,  or  even  religiouf 
focieticF,  leaving  Cmilar  incorporations  to  the  ftates.  Congrefs  might  even  eftablifh 
religious  teachers  in  every  parifti,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  treafurj"  of  the  united 
ftates,  leaving  other  teachers  unmolefted  in  their  fundions. — Thefe  inadmilSble  con- 
fequences  condemned  the  cor.troverted  principle. 

The  cafe  of  the  bank  eftablifhed  by  the  fornr.er  congrefs,  had  been  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent.— This  was  known,  he  faid,  to  have  been  the  child  of  neceflity.  It  never  coald 
be  juftified  by  the  regular  powers  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  Congrefs  betrayed 
a  confcioufnefs  of  this  in  recommending  to  the  ftates  to  incorporate  the  bank  alfo. 
They  did  nnt  attempt  to  prote  ■:  the  bank  notes  by  penalties  ajainft  counterfeiters. 
Thefe  were  referved  wholly  to  the  authority  of  the  ftates. 

The  iecond  claiife  to  be  examined,  is  that  which  empowers  congrefs  to  borrow  money. 
Is  this  a  bill  to  borrow  money  ?    It  does  not  borrow  a  {hilling      Is  there  any  fair 
conftrudion  by  which  the  bill  can  be  deemed  an  exercife  of  the  power  to  1  01  row  mo- 
ney ? — The  obvious  meaning  of  the  power  to  borrow  money,  is  that  of  accepting  it 
from,  and  ftipulating  pajinent  to, thofe  who  arc  able  and  ivUl'mg  to  lend. 

To  fay  that  the  power  to  borrow  involves  a  power  of  creating  the  ability,  where 
there  may  be  the  will,  to  lend,  is  not  only  eftablifting  a  dangerous  principle,  as  will 
be  immediately  fhewn,  but  is  as  forced  a  conftrudion,  as  to  fay  that  it  involves  the 
power  of  compelling  the  will,  where  there  may  be  the  ability,  to  lend. 

The  third  claufe  i.s  that  which  gives  the  power  to  pafs  all  laws  necefTary  and  proper 
to  execute  the  fpecitied  powers. 

Whatever  meaning  this  claufe  may  have,  none  can  be  admitted,  that  would  give 
an  unlimited  difcretion  to  congrefs- 

Its  meaning  muft,  according  to  the  natural  and  obvious  force  of  the  terms  and  the 
context,  be  limited  to  means  ncceJf^ry  to  the  end,  and  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  fpecifi^ 
ed  powers. 

The  claufe  is,  in  fad,  merely  declaratory  of  what  would  have  refulted  by  unavoid-.- 
able  implication,  as  the  appropriate,  and  as  it  v/ere,  technical  means  of  executing 
thofe  powers.  In  this  fenfe  it  had  been  explained  by  the  friends  of  the  conftitution, 
and  ratified  by  the  ftate  conventions. 

The  efl"ential  charaderiftic  of  the  government,  as  compofed  of  limited  and  enume- 
rated powers,  would  be  deftroyed,  if  inftead  cf  dired  and  incidental  means,  any 
means  could  be  ufcd,  which,  in  ti.e  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  '  might  be 
conceived  to  be  conducive  to  the  fuccefsful  conduding  of  the  finances;  or  might  be 
etinceived  to  tend  to  gwcfac'dity  to  the  obtaining  of  loans.'  Hs  urged  an  attention  to  the 
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diffufs  and  dufLile  terms  which  had  been  found  requiPite  to  cover  the  ftretch  of  power 
contained  in  the  bill.  He  cfmipared  them  %vith  the  x.<iv\xi%neccffary  and  proi>tr,  uTed  hi 
the  conftitution,  and  afl-icd  whtthtr  it  was  poffible  to  view  the  two  deicriptions  as  ly- 
nonimous,  or  the  one  as  a  fair  and  fafe  commentary  on  the  other. 

If,  proceeded  he,  cungTcls,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  borrow,  can  create  the 
means  of  lending,  and  in  puriuance  of  thefe  means,  can  incorporatG  a  bank,  they  may 
do  any  thing  whatever  creative  of  like  means. 

The  Eaft-India  company  has  been  a  lender  to  the  Britifh  government,  as  well  as 
the  bank,  and  the  .-outh-L^ea  company  is  a  greater  creditor  than  either.  Congrefs 
then  may  incorporate  fimilar  companies  in  the  united  tlutes,  and  that  too  not  under 
the  idea  of  regulating  trade,  but  under  that  of  borrowing  money. 

Private  capitals  are  the  chief  rcfources  for  io.  -is  to  the  Britifli  government.  What- 
ever then  may  be  conceived  to  favour  tiie  nccumulation  of  capitals  may  be  done  by 
congrefs.  They  may  incorporate  manufacturers.  They  may  give  monopolies  in  e- 
very  branch  of  ilomeftic  induftry. 

If,  again,  congrefs  by  virtue  of  tha  power  to  borrow  money, -can  create  the  abi- 
lity to  lend,  they  may,  by  virtu^^  of  the  power  to  levy  money,  create  the  ability  to 
pay  it.  The  ability  to  pay  taxes  depends  on  t!ie  general  wealth  of  the  fociety,  and 
this,  on  the  general  profperity  of  agriculture,  manufaiftures,  and  commerce.  Con- 
grefs then  may  give  bounties  and  make  regulations  on  ail  theie  objcifts. 

The  dates  have,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  a  concurrent  right  to  lay  andcollecft  tax- 
es. This  power  is  fccured  to  them,  not  by  its  being  exprefsly  referved,  but  by  its  not 
being  ceded  by  the  conftitution.  The  reafons  for  the  bill  cannot  be  admitted,  be- 
caufe  they  would  invalidate  that  right;  why  may  it  not  be  conceived  by  congrefs, 
that  an  uniform  and  exc'ufive  impofition  of  taxes,  would,  not  lefs  than  the  propofed 
bank,  '  be  conduci'ue  to  the  fuccefsful  conducfting  of  the  national  finance?,  and  tsnJ  to 
give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  revenue,  for  the  ufe  of  the  government  ?' 

The  dodtrine  of  implication  is  always  a  tender  one.  The  danger  of  it  has  been  felt 
in  other  govermiients.  1  he  delicacy  was  felt  in  the  adoption  of  our  owh  ;  the  dan- 
ger may  ilfo  be  felt,  if  wc  do  not  keep  clofe  to  our  chartered  authorities. 

Alark  the  reafoning  on  which  the  validity  of  the  bill  depends.  To  borrow  money 
is  made  the  end  and  the  accumulation  of  capitals,  implied  as  the  means.  The  accumula- 
tion of  capitals  is  then  t\\t  end,  asd  a  bank  ;?;?///W  as  the  means.  The  bank  is  then 
the  end,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation,  a  monopoly,  capital  punifhments,  &c.  im- 
plied as  the  means. 

If  implications,  thus  remote  and  thus  multiplied,  can  be  linked  together,  a  chain 
may  be  formed  that  will  Teach  every  objecSl  of  legiflation,  every  obje<3,  within  the 
"vvhole  compafs  of  political  economy. 

The  latitude  of  interpretation  rccjuired  by  the  bill  Is  condemned  by  the  rule  fur- 
TiifhtVi  by  the  conftitution  itfclf. 

Congref^  have  }iower  "  to  regulate  the  value  of  money ;"  yet  it  exprefsly  added 
(not  left  to  be  implied)   that  counterfeiters  may  be  puniihed. 

They  have  the  power  "  to  declare  Viiar,"  to  which  armies  are  more  incident,  than 
incorporated  banks,  to  borrowing  ;  yet  it  is  exprefsly  added,  the  power  "  to  raife  and 
iupport  armies;"  and  to  this  again,  the  exprefs  power  "  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  armies; "'  a  like  remark  is  applicable  to  the  powers  as  to  a  navy. 

The  regulation  and  calling  out  of  the  militia  are  more  appurtenant  to  war,  than 
the  propoitd  bank,  to  borrowing  ;  yet  the  former  is  not  left  to  conllruclion. 

The  very  pov/cr  to  borrow  money  is  a  le  s  remote  implication  from  the  power  of 
war,  than  an  incorporated  nioiiopoiy  bank,  from  thy  power  of  borrov/ing — yet  the 
power  to  borrow  is  not  left  to  implication. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  infertion  or  omiflion  in  the  conftitution  is  the  e£Fc6b 
of  fyfteinatic  attention.  I'his  is  not  the  charader  of  any  human  work,  particularly 
the  work  of  a  body  of  men.  The  examples  cited,  with  others  that  might  be  added, 
fufficiently  inculcate  neverthelefs  a  rule  oi"  interpretation,  very  different  from  that  on 
which  the  bill  refts.  They  condemn  the  excrcife  of  any  power,  particularly  a  great 
and  imporcunt  pov/er,  which  is  not  evidently  and  ncceflanly  inyolycd  jn  an  exprefs 
power.  .  , 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  power  propofed  to  be  exercifed  is  an  important  power. 

As  a  charter  of  incorporation  the  bill  creates  an  artificial  perfon  previoufly  not  ex- 

ifting  in  law.     It  confers  important  civii  rights  andattriUutesj  which  could  not  other» 
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wife  be  claimed.  It  is,  though  not  precifely  fimilar,  at  leall  equivalent,  to  the'  na- 
turalization of  an  alien,  by  which  certain  new  civil  chara61:ers  are  acquired  by  him. 
Would  congrefs  have  had  the  power  to  naturalize,  if  it  had  not  been  expresfly 
given  f 

In  the  power  to  make  bye-laws,  the  bill  delegated  a  fort  of  legiflative  power, 
■which  is  unqueftionably  an  adb  of  a  high  and  important  nature.  He  toolc  notice  of 
the  only  rcftraint  on  the  bye-laws,  that  they  were  not  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  and 
the  conftitution  of  the  bank ;  and  alked  what  law  was  intended  ?  If  the  law  of  the 
united  ftates,  the  fcantinefs  of  their  code  would  give  a  power,  never  before  given 
to  a  corporation — and  obnoxious  to  the  ftates,  whofe  laws  would  then  be  fuperleded 
not  only  by  the  laws  of  congrefs,  but  the  byc-iaws  of  a  corporation  within  their  own 
jurifdidion.  If  the  law  intended,  was  the  law  of  the  ftate,  then  the  flate  might 
make  laws  that  would  deftroy  an  inftitution  of  the  united  ftates. 

The  bill  gives  a  power  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands;  congrefs  themfelvcs  could  not 
purchafe  lands  within  a  ftate  "  without  the  confcnt  of  its  legiflature,''  How  could 
they  delegate  a  power  to  others  which  they  did  not  poffefs  themfelves  ? 

It  takes  from  our  fucceffors,  who  have  equal  rights  with  ourfelves,  and  with  the 
aid  of  experience  will  be  more  capable  of  deciding  on  the  fubjevil,  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  that  right,  for  an  immoderate  term 

It  takes  from  our  conftituents  the  opportunity  of  deliberating  on  the  untried  riiea- 
fure,  although  their  hands  are  alfo  to  be  tied  by  it  for  the  fame  term.  "     • 

It  involves  a  monopoly,  which  affedts   the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen. 

It  leads  to  a  penal  regulation,  perhaps  capital  punifiiments,  one  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn   a<5ls  of  fovereign  authority. 

From  this  view  of  the  power  of  incorporation  exercifed  in  the  bill,  it  could  never 
be  deemed  an  acceffary  or  fubaitern  power,  to  be  deduced  by  implication,  as  a  means 
of  executing  another  power  ;  it  was  in  its  nature  a  diftin^ft,  an  independent,  and  fub- 
ftantivc  prerogative,  which  not  being  enumerated  in  the  conftitution  could  never  have 
feeen  meant  to  be  included  in  it,  and  not  being  included  could  never  be  rightfully  ex- 
ercifed. 

He  here  adverted  to  a  diftinftlon,  which  he  faid  had  not  been  fufficiently  kept  in 
view,  between  a  power  necefTary  and  proper  for  the  government  or  union,  and  a 
power  neceffary  and  proper  for  executing  the  enumerated  powers.  In  the  latter 
tafe,  the  powers  included  in  each  of  the  enumerated  powers  were  not  exprefled,  but 
to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  each.  In  the  former,  the  powers  compofing  the  go- 
vernment were  expresfly  enumerated.  This  conftituted  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
government ;  no  power  therefore  not  enumerated,  could  be  inferred  from  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  government.  Had  tlie  power  of  making  treaties,  for  example,  been 
omitted,  however  neceffary  it  might  have  been,  the  defedl  could  enly  have  been  la- 
mented, or  fupplied  by  an  amendment  of  the  conftitution. 

But  the  propofed  bank  could  not  even  be  called  neceffary  to  the  government;  at 
moft  it  could  be  but  convenient.  Its  ufes  to  the  government  could  be  fupplied  by 
keeping  the  taxes  a  little  in  advance — by  loans  from  individuals — by  the  other  banks 
over  which  the  govijrnment  would  have  equal  command,  nay  greater,  as  it  may 
grant  or  refufe  to  thefe  the  privile^'e,  and  make  a  free  and  irrevocable  gift  to  the  pro- 
pofed bank,  of  ufing  their  notes  in  the  federal  revenue. 

He  proceeded  next  to  the  contemporary  expofitions  given  to  the  conftitution. 

The  defence  againft  the  charge  founded  on  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  prefup- 
pofed,  he  faid,  that  the  powers  not  given  were  retained  ;  and  that  thofe  given  were 
rot  to  be  extended  by  remote  implications.  On  any  other  fuppofition,  the  power  of 
congrefs  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  or  the  rights  of  confciencc,  &.c.  could 
not  have  been  difproved- 

The  explanations  in  the  ftate  conventions  all  turned  on  the  fame  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  the  terms  ".neceffary  and  proper"  gave  no  additional  powers  to  thofe  enu- 
merated. "        "        •    •       •  ■ 

The  explanatory  declarations  and  amendments  accompanying  the  ratifications  of 
the  feveral  ftates  formed  a  ftriklng  evidence,  wearing  the  fame  complexion.  He  re- 
ferred thofe  who  might  doubt  <m  the  fubjedt,  to  the  feveral  adts  of  ratification. 

The  explanatory  amendments  propofed  by  congrefs  themfelvss,  at  leaft,  would  be 
good  authority  with  them  ;  all  thefe  renunciations  of  power  proceeded  on  a  rule  of 
(Sonftfuftjon,  excluding  the  latitude  now  cuntended  for.    Thefe  explanations  were 
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the  more  to  be  rtfpedled,  as  they  had  not  only  been  propofcd  by  congrefs,  but  rati- 
fied by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Hates.  He  read  leveral  of  the  articles  propofcd, 
remarking  particularly  on  tiic  iith.  and  I3.  the  former,  as  guarding  againlt  a  latitude 
of  interpretation — the  latter,  as  excluding  every  fource  of  power  not  within  the  con- 
ftitution  itlelf. 

With  all  this  evidence  of  the  ftnfe  in  which  the  conllitution  was  underllood  and 
adopted,  wiii  It  not  be  faid,  if  the  bill  ihould  pals,  that  its  adoption  was  brought  a- 
bout  by  one  let  of  arguments,  and  that  it  is  noiV  adminiftered  under  the  influence  of 
anether  fet  ?  and  thib  reproach  will  have  the  k.ener  iting,  becaufe  it  is  applicable  to 
lo  m  ny  individuals  eouccrned  in  both  the  adoption  and  adminiftration. 

In  hue,  if  the  power  were  m  the  conftitution,  the  immediate  exercife  of  it  cannot 
be  elleiitial — if  not  there,  the  exercife  of  it  involves  the  guiit  of  ufurpation,  and  e- 
llablilhcsa  precedent  of  interpretation,  leveUing  all  the  barriers  which  limit  the  power 
of  the  general  government,  and  protect,  thofe  of  the  Itate  governments.  If  the  point 
be  iloubtful  only,  refpect  for  ourlelves,  who  ought  to  Ihuu  the  appearance  of  preci- 
pitancy aad  amtjition  ;  rel'ped  for  our  fuccelTors,  who  ought  not  lightly  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  tne  opportunity  of  excrciUng  the  rights  of  legillation  ;  relped  for  our  conl-titu- 
enij  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  known  their  feiitiments,  and  who  are 
themfelves  to  be  bound  down  to  the  mcafure  for  io  long  a  period  ;  all  thefe  coniidera- 
tions  recjuire  that  the  irrevocable  deciiion  fbould  at  leall  be  fufpended  until  another 
fefSon. 

It  appeared,  on  the  whole,  he  concluded,  that  the  power  exercifed  by  the  bill  was 
condemned  by  the  filence  of  the  conftitution  ;  was  condemned  by  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation ariling  out  of  the  conftitution  ;  was  condemned  by  its  tendency  to  deftroy 
the  main  charaeteriilic  of  the  conftitution  ;  was  condemned  by  the  expofitions  of  the 
friends  of  the  conftitution,  whilil  depending  before  the  public  ;  was  condemned  by 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  parties  which  ratified  the  conftitution  ;  was  condemned 
by  the  explanatory  amendments  propofed  by  congrefs  themlclves  to  the  conftitution  ; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  receive  its  final  condemnation,  by  the  vote  of  tht  houfe. 

Mr.  Ames  llated  fundry  advantages  of  banks,  which  might  eaCly  be  deduced 
from  a  mere  theoretic  view  of  the  principles  of  inftitutions  of  this  kind,  were  it  not 
in  our  power  to  relort  to  a  lels  fallible  teft — the  experience  of  other  nations.  In  e- 
very  country  where  banks  had  been  tried  their  utihty  was  fo  generally  acknowledged 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt. — But,  faid  he,  inftead  of  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  merits  of  a  bank,  and  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  be  governed  in  eftablifh- 
ing  one  in  the  uiiitcu  ftates,  fo  that  we  may  derive  the  greatcft  poffible  benefits  from 
it,  we  are  uncxedledly  called  upon  to  difcufs  a  conftitutional  queftion.  We  are  told 
that  the  conftitution  will  not  authorile  congrefs  to  incorporate  the  fubfcribers  to  the 
bank.  Let  us  examine  the  conftitution,  and  if  that  forbids  our  proceeding  we  muft 
rejedt  the  bill ;  though  we  fhall  do  it  with  deep  regret  that  fuch  an  opportunity  to 
fervc  our  country  muft  be  fuffered  to  ekape,  for  the  want  of  a  conftitutional  power 
to  impiove  it. 

I  never  fufpe^ftcd  that  the  objedions  I  have  heard  ftated  had  exiftence  :  I  confider 
them  as  difcoveries;  and  had  not  the  acute  penetration  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia brought  them  to  light,  I  am  fure  that  my  own  underftanding  would  never  have 
luggefted  them. 

it  feems  itrange  too  that  in  our  enlightened  country,  the  public  fhould  have  been 
Involved  in  equal  blindnefs.  While  the  exercife  of  even  the  lawful  powers  of  go-> 
vernment  is  difputed — and  a  jealous  eye  is  fixed  on  its  proceedings;  not  a  whifper 
has  been  heard  againft  its  authority  to  cftablifii  a  bank. 

Two  quLltions  occur  :  JVIay  congrefs  exercife  any  powers  which  are  not  expresfly 
given  in  tne  conftitution,  but  may  be  deduced  by  a  realbnable  conftrudion  of  that  in- 
llrument  ?  And,  fccondly,  will  fuch  a  conftrudion  warrant  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
bank  ? 

The  dodrine  that  powers  which  are  not  expresfly  vefted  in  congrefs  may  be  im- 
plied has  long  been  a  bug-bear  to  a  great  many  worthy  perfons.  They  apprehend 
that  congrefs,  by  .putting  conftrudions  upon  the  conftitution,  will  govern  by  its  own 
arbitrary  difcrction ;  and  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  bound  to  exercife  th:;  powers 
expresfly  given,  and  thofe  only. 

If  congrefs  may  not  make  laws  conformably  to  the  powers  plainly  Implied,  though 
not  expreffcd  in  the  frame  of  government,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  jto  adopt  it  as  a 
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j)nncip!c  of  conduft :  A  great  part  of  our  two  years'  labour  is  loft,  and  worle  than 
loft  to  the  public,  for  we  have  fcarccly  njade  a  law  in  which  we  have  not  exercifed 
our  difcretion  with  regard  to  the  true  intent  of  the  conftitution.  Any  words  but 
thofe  ufed  in  that  inllrumtnt  will  be  liable  to  a  different  interpretation.  We  may  re- 
gulate trade — therefore  we  have  taxed  fhips,  ereded  light-hoHl'es,  made  laws  to  go- 
vern feamen,  &c.  becaufe  we  fay  tliat  they  are  the  incidents  to  that  power:  i  he 
moft  familiar  and  undifputed  a(its  of  legiflation  will  Ihew,  that  we  have  adopted  it 
as  a  fafe  rule  of  adlion  to  legiflate  beyond  the  letter  of  the  conllitution. 

He  proceeded  to  enforce  this  idea  by  feveral  confidcrations,  and  illuftrated  it  by 
various  examples.  He  faid  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  unequal  to  providing  be- 
fore-hand, for  all  the  contingencies  that  would  happen.  To  declare  m  detail  every 
thing  that  government  may  do,  could  not  be  performed,  and  las  never  been  attempt- 
ed :  It  would  be  endlefs,  ufelefs,  and  dangerous — exceptions  of  what  it  may  not  do, 
are  (horter,  eafier,  and  fafer.  The  conHitutioa  contains  the  principles  which  are  to 
govern  in  making  laws ;  but  every  law  requires  an  application  of  the  rule  to  the  cafe 
in  queftion.  We  may  err  in  applying  it ;  but  we  are  to  exercife  our  judgments, 
and  on  every  occafion  to  decide  according  to  an  honeft  convidion  of  its  true  mean- 
ing- 

The  danger  of  implied  power  does  not  arife  from  its  affuming  a  new  principle  : 
We  have  not  only  pradifed  it  often  ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  preceed  without  it  :  Nor 
does  the  danger  proceed  fo  much  from  the  extent  of  the  power,  as  from  its  uncer- 
tainty. While  the  oppofers  of  the  bank  exclaim  againft  the  exercife  of  this  power 
by  congrefs,  do  they  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  power  which  they  will  leave  to  us, 
with  more  certainty  than  is  done  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank  ?  Their  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, by  co-temporaneous  tcftimony,  the  debates  of  conventions,  and  the  dodlrine 
of  fubftantive  and  auxiliary  powers,  will  be  found  as  obfcure,  and  unfafe,  as  that 
which  they  condemn  :  They  only  fet  up  one  conftruAion  againft  another. 

The  powers  of  congrefs  are  difputed,  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  and  yet  no  one  wiil 
doubt  that  congrefs  may  lend  money,  buy  their  debt  in  the  market,  or  redeem  their 

captives  from  Algiers,  none  of  which  powers  are  expresfly  given If,  therefore, 

fome  interpretation  of  the  conftitution  muft  be  indulged,  by  what  rules  is  it  to  be  go- 
verwed  ?  The  great  defign  of  every  affociation  of  peifons  or  ftates,  is,  te  effeift  the 
end  of  its  inftitution,  Congrefs  may  do  what  is  neccffary  to  the  end  for  which  the' 
conftitution  was  adopted,  provided  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
or  to  thofe  which  they  have  expresfly  referved  to  themfelves,  or  to  the  powers  which 
are  afligned  to  the  ftates.  This  rule  of  interpretation  feems  to  be  a  fafe,  and  not  a 
very  uncertain  one,  indepepdently  of  the  conftitution  irfelf  :  By  that  inftrument  cer- 
tain powers  are  fpecifically  delegated,  together  with  all  powers  neceffary  and  proper 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  That  conftru<5lion  may  be  maintained  to  be  a  fafe  one 
which  promotes  tbe  good  of  the  fociety,  and  the  ends  for  which  the  government  v/as 
adopted,  without  impairing  the  rights  of  any  man,  or  the  powers  of  any  ftate. 

This,  he  faid,  was  remarkably  true  of  the  bank — no  man  could  have  caafe  to  com- 
plain of  it;  the  bills  would  not  be  forced  upon  anyone.  It  is  of  the  firft  utility  to 
trade.  Indeed  the  intercourfe  from  ftate  to  ftate  can  never  be  on  a  good  footing 
without  a  bank;  whofe  paper  will  circulate  more  cxtenfively  than  that  of  any  ftate 
bank. 

We  are  to  pay  the  intereft  of  cur  debt  in  thirteen  places.  Is  it  poffible  to  tranf- 
port  the  revenue  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  :  Nay,  a  week  before 
the  quarter's  intereft  becomes  due,  transfers  may  be  made  which  will  require  double 
the  fum  in  Bofton  which  was  expedled.  To  guard  againft  this  danger,  aa  extra  fum 
muft  be  depofited  at  the  different  loan-offices.  This  extra  fum  is  not  to  be  had ;  our 
revenue  is  barely  equal  to  the  intereft  due.  This  impofes  an  abfolute  neccffity  upon 
the  government  to  make  ufe  of  a  bank.  The  anfwer  i«,  that  the  ftate  banks  will 
fupply  this  aid.  This  is  rifking  a  good  deal  to  the  argument  againft  the  bank  ;  for 
will  they  admit  the  neceffity,  and  yet  deny  to  the  government  the  lawful  and  only  ade- 
quate means  of  providing  fer  it.  Ten  of  the  ftates  have  no  banks;  thofe  who  have 
may  abolifli  theirs,  or  fuffer  their  charters  to  expire.  But  the  ftate  banks  are  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofe — their  paper  has  not  a  fufficient  circulation — of  courfe  their  ca- 
pitals are  fmall.  Congrefs  is  allowed  to  have  a  complete  legiflative  power  over  its 
own  finances;  and  yet  without  the  courtefy  e,f  the  ftates  it  cannot  be  erercifed.  This 
feems  to  be  inconfiftent. 
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If  a  war  fhould  fiiddenly  break  out,  how  is  congrefsto  provide  for  it?  Perhaps 
congrtfs  would  not  be  fitting  •,  great  expences  would  be  incurred,  and  they  muft  in- 
flantly  be  provided  for.  HoW  is  this  to  be  done — by  taxes?  And  will  the  enemy  wait 
till  thel'c  can  be  colleiStcd  ? — by  loans  at  home  ?  Our  citizens  would  employ  their  mo- 
ney m  war  fpecwlations,  and  they  are  not  individually  in  a  condition  to  lend  a  fuffici- 
ent  lum  in  Ipccie — or  ihall  we  lend  acrofs  the  lea  for  loans  ?  The  dilpute  between 
England  and  Spain  furnilhes  an  example  ;  the  aid  of  their  banks  for  fcveral  millions 
was  pronipt  and  effectual.  Or  will  you  fay  that  congrefs  might  iffue  paper  money  ? 
That  power,  ruinous  and  fallacious  as  it  is,  i»  deduced  from  implication,  for  it  is  not 
expresily  given.  A  bank  only  can  afford  the  neceffary  aid  in  time  of  fudden  emer- 
gency. If  we  have  not  the  power  to  eftablifh  it,  our  focial  compadl  is  incomplete, 
we  want  the  means  of  felf  prefervation. 

I  fhail  perhaps  be  told,  that  neceflity  is  the  tyrant's  plea.  I  anfwer  that  it  is  a  mi- 
ferablc  one,  when  it  is  urged  to  palliate  the  violation  of  private  right.  But  who  fuf- 
fers  by  this  ufe  of  our  authority  ?  not  the  Jlates,  for  they  are  not  warranted  to  eftab- 
lifli  a  national  bank  ;  not  indiiiiJuals,  for  they  will  be  affifted  in  trade  and  defsnded 
from   danger  by  it. 

Having  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  argument  by  noticing  the  ufes  of  banks  to  trade, 
to  revenue,  to  credit,  and  in  cafes  of  exigency,  he  adverted  to  the  authority  of  our 
own  precedents  :  Our  right  to  govern  the  wellern  territory  is  not  difputed.  It  is  a 
power  which  no  ftate  can  cxercii'e  :  It  mujl  be  exercifcd,  and  therefore  it  relides  in 
congrefs.  But  how  docs  congrefs  get  this  power  ?  It  is  not  expresfly  given  in  the 
conftitution,  but  is  derived  either  from  ths  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  by  implication  from 
the  power  to  regulate  the  property  of  the  united  flates.  If  the  power  flows  from  the 
nature  and  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  it  may  be  demanded — Is  there  not  equal  authority 
for  the  bank  ?  If  it  is  derived  from  the  power  of  congrefs  to  regulate  the  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  united  flates,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning It,  and  for  the  difpofal  of  it,  a  ftricS  conlfrudlion  would  reftrain  congrefs 
merely  to  the  management  and  difpofal  of  its  property  ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that  more  is 
intended.  Congrels  has  accordingly  made  rules  not  only  for  governing  its  own  pro- 
perty, but  the  property  of  the  perfons  refiding  there  :  it  has  made  rules  which  have 
no  relation  to  property  at  all — for  punifhing  crimes  ;  In  fhort,  it  exercifes  all  pow- 
er in  tiiut  territory  :  Nay,  it  has  exercifed  this  very  power  of  creating  a  corporation  : 
The  government  of  that  territory  is  a  corporation — and  who  will  deny  that  congrefs 
may  lawfully  eftablifh  a  bank  btyond  the  Ohio  ?  It  is  fair  to  reafon  by  analogy  frem 
a  power  which  is  unqueftionable,  to  one  which  is  the  fubjeift  of  debate. 

He  then  alked,  whether  it  appeared,  on  this  view  of  the  fubjet*!-,  that  the  eftab- 
Ijfliment  of  a  national  bank  would  be  a  violent  mif-inttrpretation  of  the  conftitution. 
He  did  not  contend  for  an  arbitrary  unlimited  difcretion  in  the  government  to  do  e- 
very  thing  :  He  took  occafion  to  proteft  againft  fuch  a  mif-conception  of  his  argu-. 
nient.  He  had  noticed  the  great  marks  by  which  the  conftrudlion  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, he  conceived,  muft  be  guided  and  limited — and  thefe,  if  not  abfolutely  certain, 
•were  very  far  from  being  arbitrary  or  unfafe  :  It  is  for  the  houfe  to  judge,  whether 
the  conftrudion  which  denies  the  power  of  congrefs,  is  more  definite  and  fafe. 

In  proving  that  congrefs  may  exercife  powers  which  are  not  expresfly  granted  by 
the  conllitutioii,  he  had  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  fuch  rules  of  interpretation,  and  had 
illuftrated  his  ideas  by  fuch  obfervations,  as  would  anticipate,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  point  in  queftien.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  the  conilrudtion  of  the  cbufcs  of  the  conftitution  which  apply  to  the  argument, 
he  obierved  that  it  would  be  proper  to  notice  the  qualities  of  a  corporation,  in  order 
to  take  a  more  cxafl  view  of  the  controverfy. 

He  adverted  to  the  individuality  and  the  perpetuity  of  a  corporation,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  individuals  fhould  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  or  company. 
Thclc  qualities  are  not  more  ufcful  to  the  corporation  than  conformable  to  reafon  : 
but  government  it  is  faid,  cannot  create  thefe  qualities.  This  is  the  fum  of  the  argu- 
meui  :  tor  congrefs  may  fet  up  a  bank  of  its  own,  to  be  managed  as  public  property, 
to  iffue  notes  which  ftiall  be  received  in  all  payments  at  the  treafury,  which  fhall  be 
exciiangeablc  into  fpecie  on  demand,  and  which  it  fhall  be  death  to  counterfeit.  Such  a 
biiiik  >vui.!d  be  lefs  fafe  and  lels  ul'eful  than  one  under  the  diret^hon  of  private  perfons — 
yet  t;ie  power  to  eftablifh  it  is  indifputable.  If  congrefs  has  authority  to  do  this  bufinefs 
illy,  the  quellion  returns,  whether  the  powers  of  a  corporation,  which  arc  tffential 
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to  its  being  well  done,  may  be  annexed  as  incident  to  it.  The  bank  of  New- York  is 
not  a  corporation,  yet  its  notes  have  credit.  Congrefs  may  agree  with  that  bank,  or 
■with  a  company  of  mercliants,  to  take  their  notes,  and  to  caufe  all  payments  to  pafe 
through  their  coffers.  Every  thing  that  government  requires  of,  and  will  perform  to 
the  bank,  may  be  lawfully  done  without  giving  them  corporate  powers — but  to  do 
it  well,  fafely,  and  extenfively,  thofe  pewers  arc  indifpenfible.  This  feems  to  bring 
the  debate  within  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

This  led  him  to  confider  whetlier  the  corporate  powers  are  incidental  to  thofe  which 
congrefs  may  exercife  by  the  conftitution. 

He  entered  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  conftrudlion  of  that  claufe  which  empower* 
congrefs  to  regulate  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  united  ftates.  The  unit- 
ed ftates  may  hold  property — may  difpofe  of  it — they  may  hold  it  in  partnerfhip— 
they  may  regulate  the  terms  of  the  partnerlhip.  One  condition  may  be,  that  th« 
common  flock  only  fhall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  partnerlhip,  and  that  any  pur- 
chafer  of  a  fhare  ftiall  be  a  partner.  Thefe  are  the  chief  qualities  of  a  corporatioui 
It  feems  that  congrefs,  having  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  fof 
the  property  of  the  united  ftates,  may  eftablifli  a  corporation  to  manage  it — without 
whidh  we  have  feen,  that  the  regulation  cannot  be  either  fafe  or  ufeful :  The  united 
ftates  will  be  the  proprietor  of  one  tenth  of  the  bank  ftock. 

Congrefs  may  exercife  exclufive  legiilation  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  the  tert 
iniles  fquare,  and  the  places  ceded  by  the  flates  for  arfenals,  light-houfes,  docks,  &;c. 
— Of  courfe,  it  may  eftablifh  a  bank  in  thofe  places,  with  corporate  powers.  The  bill 
has  not  reflrained  the  bank  to  this  city — and  if  it  had,  the  difpute  would  lofe  a  part 
of  its  folemnity  :  If  inflead  of  principles,  ic  concerns  only  places,  what  objedion  is 
there  to  the  conflitution^l  authority  of  congrefs  to  fix  this  bank  at  Sandy-Hook,  or 
Reedy-Ifland,  where  we  have  light-houfes,  and  a  right  of  exclufive  legiilation  ?  A 
bank  eftablifhed  there,  or  in  the  diftridl  located  by  law  on  the  Potowmac  for  the  feat 
of  government,  could  fend  its  paper  all  over  the  anion  :  It  is  true,  that  thefe  places 
are  not  the  moft  proper  for  a  bank  ;  but  the  authority  to  eftablifh  it  in  them,  over- 
throws the  argument  which  is  deduced  from  the  definite  nature  of  the  powers  vcftetl 
in  congrefs,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  propofed  conftruftion  of  them. 

He  then  confidered  the  power  to  borrow  money.  He  faid  it  was  natural  to  under- 
ftand  that  authority  as  it  was  adlually  exercifed  in  Europe — which  is,  to  borrow  of  the 
bank.  He  obferved,  the  power  to  borrow  was  of  narrow  ufe,  without  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  a  bank — and  in  the  moft  dangerous  crifis  of  affairs  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

After  noticing  the  power  to  lay  and  colledltaxes.he  adverted  to  the  fweeping  claufe, 
as  it  is  called,  which  empowers  congrefs  to  exercife  all  powers  neceffary  and  proper  to 
carry. the  enumerated  powers  into  execution.  He  did  not  pretend  that  it  gives  any  new» 
powers ;  but  it  eftablifhed  the  doiflrine  of  implied  powers. — He  then  demanded  whe- 
ther the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  fairly  relative,  and  neceffary  to  the  en-' 
tire  powers  to  regulate  tirade  and  revenue,  and  to  provide  for  the  public  credit  and 
defence. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  faid  the  members  oppofed  to  the  bill  had  called  in  queftion  the 
conftitutional  powers  of  congrefs  to  eftablifh  the  propofed  corporation,  and  the  utili- 
ty of  banks,  neither  of  which,  till  within  a  few  days,  did  be  fuppofe  was  doubted  by 
any  man  in  America. 

In  anfwer  to  the  arguments  that  had  been  urged,  againft  extending  colTflru<^iort 
and  implication,  he  obferved,  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  lc;jiflation,  was  a  prutf  ital 
conftruiflion  of  the  powers  of  the  legiflature  ;  and  that  probably  no  inllruniint,  for" 
the  delegation  of  power,  could  be  drawn  with  fuch  precifion  and  accuracy,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  necefary  implkation.  That  all  the  different  legiilatures  in  the  united  ftates 
had,  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  indifpenfibly  muft,  conllrue  ths  powers  which  Lai  been 
granted  to  them  ;  and  they  muft  affume  fuch  auxiliary  powers,  as  are  neceffarily  im- 
plied in  thofe  which  are  exprefsly  granted.  In  doing  which,  it  was  no  doubt  their 
duty,  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  thofe  limits  within  which  it  was  intended  they  fhould' 
be  reftrlded.  By  any  other  limitation,  faid  he,  the  jjovernmeric  would  be  fo  ftiack- 
led,  that  it  would  be  incapable  of  producing  the  efFcds  which  were  intended  by  its 
inilitution. 

He  wilTied  gentlemen  to  rcfled,  what  effeift  a  fingle  principle,  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, would  have,  in  determining  the  queftion  under  confideration.  It  is 
univerfally   agreed,   That  ivhere-ver    a   tower  is   de/egateif,   for  exprejs  pirpojes^  all  tb^ 
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Inoivn  and  ufual  means  for  the  aitainment  of  the  objeSis  expreffed,  are  conceded  alfa.  That 
to  decide  what  influence  this  acknowledged  pi.nciple  would  have,  on  the  l"ubje<ft  be- 
fore the  houle,  it  would  be  ntcelTary  to  refietit.  on  the  powers  with  which  congrefe 
are  exprejsly  inveftcd.  He  then  repeated  that  congrels  was  authorii'ed,  to  lay  and 
colled  taxet,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  united  flates,  to  raife  and  fup- 
port  armies,  provide  and  maintain  navies,  to  reiiulate  foreign  and  donieflic  trade,  and 
to  make  all  laws  necefl'ary  and  proper  to  carry  thefe  and  the  other  enumerated  pow- 
ers into  effect ;  they  were,  in  fine,  entruftcd  with  the  exercife  of  all  thole  powers, 
which  the  people  of  America  thought  neceflary,  to  fecure  their  fame  and  happinefs, 
againft  the  attacks  of  internal  violence,  and  externa!  invafion;  and  in  the  exercife  of 
thcfe  powers  the  legiflature  was  authorifad,  agreeably  to  the  principle  which  he  had 
mentioned,  to  employ  all  the  knoivn  and  ufual  means,  necejfary  and  proper,  to  effccftuate 
the  ends  which  are  expreffed.  It  might  be  of  ufe  to  determine  with  precifion,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  words  necejfary  and  proper  : — I'hey  do  not  refl;ri<fl  the  power 
of  the  legiflature,  to  enadling  fuch  laws  only,  as  are  indifpenfible  :  Such  a  conflruc- 
tion  would  be  infinitely  too  narrow  and  limited — and  to  apply  the  meaning  flridly, 
it  would  prove,  perhaps,  that  all  the  laws,  which  had  been  paffed,  were  unconflitu- 
tional  ;  for  few,  if  any  of  them,  could  be  proved  indifpenfible  to  the  exillencs  of 
the  government.  The  conduct  of  congrefs  had  a  conftrudtion  on  thofe  words  more 
rational,  and  confident  with  common  fenfe,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  the  govern- 
ment was  inftitutcd  ;  which  he  conceived  to  be,  that  the  laws  (hould  be  eftablifhed  on 
fuch  principles,  and  fuch  an  agency,  in  the  known  and  ufual  means,  employed  in  the 
execution  of  them,  as  to  effeifl  the  ends  expreffed  in  the  conllitution,  with  the  great- 
eft  poffible  degree  of  public  utility.  If  banks  were  among  the  known  and  ufual 
means,  to  effeduate  or  facilitate  the  ends  which  had  been  mentioned — to  enable  the 
government,  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  leaft  burden  to  the  people,  to  coUeft  taxes, 
borrow  money,  regulate  commerce,  raife  and  fupport  armies,  provide  and  maintain 
fleets,  he  thought  the  argument  irrefragable  and  conclufive  to  prove  the  conftitution- 
ality  of  the  bill.  Purfuing  farther  the  fame  idea,  he  afked,  for  what  purpofes  were 
banks  inftituted  and  patronized  by  governments,  which  were  unreftrided  by  conlli- 
tutional  limitations  ?  Were  they  not  employed  as  the  means,  and  the  moft  ufeful  en- 
gines, to  facilitate  the  colledion  of  taxes,  borrowing  money,  and  the  other  enume- 
rated powers  ?  Befides,  he  faid  it  was  to  be  obferved,  that  the  conllitution  had  ex- 
prefsly  declared  the  ends  of  legiflation ;  but,  in  almoft  every  iaftance,  had  left  the 
means  to  the  honeft  and  fober  difcretion  of  the  legiflature.  From  the  nature  of 
things  this  mull  ever  be  the  cafe  ;  for  otherwife,  the  conllitution  muft  contain,  not 
only  all  the  neceflary  laws  under  the  exifling  circumflances  of  the  community,  but 
alfo  a  code  fo  extenfive,  as  to  adapt  itfelf  to  all  future  poffible  contingencies.  By  our 
conllitution,  congrefs  has  power  to  lay  and  colled  taxes,  but  every  thing  fubordinate 
to  that  end,  fuch  as  the  objeds,  the  means,  the  inflrunients,  and  the  purpofes,  are  left 
to  the  honeft  and  fober  difcretion  of  the  legiflature.  The  power  of  borrowing  mo- 
ney was  exprefsly  granted ;  but  all  the  known  and  ufual  means  to  that  end  were  left 
in  filence.  The  fame  obfervations  might  with  truth  be  made  refpeding  the  other 
delegated  powers.  The  great  ends  to  be  obtained,  as  means  to  effeduate  the  ultimate 
€nd — the  public  good,  and  general  welfare,  are  capable,  under  general  terms,  of  con- 
ilitutional  fpecification  ;  but  the  fubordinate  means  are  fo  numerous,  and  capable  of 
fuch  infinite  variation,  as  to  render  an  enumeration  impradicable,  and  mufl  therefore 
be  left  to  conliruclion,  ind  necejfary  implication.  He  faid,  on  this  ground  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  general  argument — it  was  fimple — intelligible,  and  he  hoped  would  be 
thought  conclufive. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  anfwered  fundry  objedions,  defended  the  utility  of  banks,  fhowed 
that  congrels  had  frequently  affumed  powers  by  implication  ;  and  concluded  by  ex- 
preflTing  his  confidence  that  a  majority  of  that  houfe  could  never  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conftitution  to  deprive  the  legiflature  of  one 
of  the  mofl  important  and  neceffary  means  of  executing  the  powers  cxprdsly  dele- 
gated. 

(  To  lie  ctntinued.J 
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FOREIGN      INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris,  March  a6.  National  Assembly.  An  elaborate  memorial  on  the  quef- 
t'lon  formerly  propofcd,  refpedling  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures,  was  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Affembly  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences— Three  ftandards  eftablilhed 
by  nature  were  feverally  examined— Firit,  the  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  in  a  given 
latitude — Second,  the  meafure  of  a  portion  of  the  equator — And  third,  the  mcafurt 
of  a  portion  of  the  meridian. 

The  firft  was  objeded  to,  becaufe  it  was  itfelf  to  be  meafured  by  the  time  which 
It  meafures; — the  fecond  becaufe  it  could  not  be  meafured  without  the  concurrence  of 
favage  nations,  tlierc  being  but  one  equator  ; — the  third  was  confidered  as  the  beft,  be- 
caufe a  meridian  exifts  every  where. 

The  Affembly  decreed,  That  the  latter  method  Ihould  be  adopted,  and  that  tnea- 
fures  fliould  accordingly  be  taken  to  determine  the  length  of  an  ?irc  of  the  njeridiap, 
from  Dunkirk  ip  France,  to  Barcelona  in  Spain. 

London  K'^rW  Z.  The  projeft  of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  which  has  fo  of- 
ten been  ftarted,  and  as  often  abandoned  by  the  feveral  potentates  of  the  north,  is  now 
Bioft  undoubtedly  refolved  upon  by  the  imperial  Catherine.  Her  late  fucceffes  have  re- 
moved the  fmall  bounds,  which  political  prudence  had  formerly  objeiled  to  her  am- 
bition. That  cftablifhnient  of  a  great  naval  force,  which  can  long  give  Ruflia  her  due 
influence  in  the  Hate  of  European  politics,  and  on  which  the  Emprefs  during  the  whole 
of  her  reign  has  from  this  confideration  been  fo  uniformly  bent,  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  her  being  poffefled  of  a  total  command  of  the  Black-Sea,  and  of  thofe 
flreights  which  lead  through  thefea  of  Marmara  and  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Mediterranean.  As  long  therefore  as  Conftantinople  and  the  adjacent 
country  continue  in  the  hands  of  their  prefent  mafters,  fo  long  will  Ruflia  be  debarred 
from  forniingthat  naval  enablifliment,  on  which  her  future  greatnefs  may  in  a  great 
nifafure  be  faid  to  depend.  Now  the  injury  to  which  Great  Britain  will  be  liable 
from  fo  extenfive  an  empire  as  Ruflia  embracing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  globe  with  its 
fleets  and  commerce,  i»  obvious.  We  fliall  have  a  moft  formidable  rival,  probably  an 
opponent,  in  addition  to  thofe  formidable  ones  with  which  we  have  already  to  combat, 
in  that  element,  the  dominion  of  which  it  has  for  fo  many  ages  been  the  pride  of  En- 
gland to  arrogate  to  itfelJF.  Boundlefs  in  its  refources,  particularly  in  thofe  which  are 
neceffary  to  naval  affairs,  Ruffia,  if  once  flie  obtains  a  fare  footing,  will  in  a  fliort  time, 
take  the  lead  of  all  the  European  powers.  Even  fuppofing  that  by  long  attained  fur 
periority,  we  fliould  at  firft  be  able  to  cope  with  a  newly  eftablifhcd  and  unexperi- 
enced navy,  like  the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  fleet  after  fleet  will  iffue  from  the  varisus 
ports  of  that  vaft  empire,  and  eventually  overwhelm  the  exhaufted  force  of  its  infe- 
rior adverfaries.  Like  an  immenfe  whirlpool,  Ruffia  will  by  degrees  fwallow  up 
eyery  neighbouring  ftate,  till  it  becomes,  what  in  fadl  the  prefent  Emprefs  aims  at 
rendering  it,  the  fole  independent  maritime  ftate  in  Europe. 

DOMESTIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

Bojlon,  May  a6.  His  excellency  John  Adams,  Efq.  Vice  Prefident  of  the  united 
flates,  was  on  Tuefday  eleded  Prefldgnt  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Danhury,  May  a6.  One  day  laft  week,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  Mallery,  jun.  of 
Reading,  in  a  dropfical  cafe,  had  taken  from  her,  ss  quarts  of  water,  which  weigh- 
ed 113  pounds.     In  perfed  health,  Mrs.  Mallery  was  fuppofed  to  weigh  loo  pounds. 

Elizabeth-Tozvn,  June  I,  While  the  profpeA  of  wheat  harveft  to  the  Northward 
is  promifing,  Eaft-Jerfey  has  to  deplore  that  that  baleful  infed,  the  Hejiari-Fiy,  i» 
waking  great  ravages  among  the  winter  grains. 


4^8  Intelligence* 

George-Town,  June  4.  On  Saturday  laft,  Mr.  Ellicott,  the  geographer-general  of 
the  united  Hates,  completed  fix  main  lines  of  the  federal  city  :  He  is  now  engaged 
in  clearing  and  bounding  the  lines  of  the  diftridl  of  ten  miles  fquare. 

Ptifjhurgh,  May  1 7,  1791.  We  the  fubfcribers,  encouraged  by  a  large  fubfcrip- 
tioii,  do  promife  to  pay  One  Hundred  Dollars,  for  every  hoftile  Indian's  fcalp,  with 
both  ears  to  it,  taken  between  this  day  and  the  15th.  of  June  next,  by  any  inhabitant 
of  Alleghany  county. 

George   Wallace,  Adamfon   Tanuchillf 

Robert    Elliot,  jfo^J"    IVilkinfon,  jun. 

JVilUam   ^.mlierfo/i,  "John  Irivin, 

Philadelphia,  June  41.  In  a  hail-ftorm  in  Montgomery 'county,  Pennfylvania,  the 
44th.  ult.  very  p.reat  injury  was  fuftained — the  crops  of  grain,  and  in  fhort  every  green 
thing  within  its  reach  were  dcftroyed — cattle,  ftieeii,    hogs,  and  poultry  were  killed 

by  the  hail-lloues,  foaie  of  which    were  found   to  weigh  three  ounces man7 

perfons  expofed  were  ibund  to  be  very  much  wounded  ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  the 
horfes  had  large  I'wcllings  on  their  heads  and  bodies,  occafioned  by  the  flrokes  from 
the  hail. 

Tork,  {Pennfyhania,)  June  8.  Some  gentlemen  who  left  Kentucky  on  the  2Cth.  of 
May,  palled  through  this  town  on  Sunday  laft, by  whom  we  learn,  that  an  army  con- 
fifting  of  about  looo  chofen  militia,  under  the  command  of  general  Scott,  and  a  great 
number  of  volunteers,  among  whom  are  many  refpedlable  cfaaradlers,  had  marched 
agaiuft  the  Indians,  three  days  previous  to  their  departure. 

Commencemeni  in  the   College  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  23rd.  June,  a  commencement,  for  conferring  degrees  in  medicine,  was 
held  in  the  College.  Dr.  Smith,  the  Provoft,  opened  the  bufin  efs  by  prayer  ;  and 
Dr.  Willar  introduced  the  fubjeds  of  the  feveral  differtations,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  in  a  fhort  addrefs.  The  candidates  were  then  examined  oq 
the  fubjedsof  their  thefes  ;  viz. 

-  James  Blundell,  of  Delaware — on  Dyfentery. 

Samuel  F.  Conover,  of  New-Jerfey,  on  the   Caufes    of  Jleep  and  dreams. 

James  Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  de  Scrophula. 

Haft  Handy,  of  Maryland,  on  the  EffeSs  of  opium  upon  the  human   body. 
And,     George  PfeifFcr,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Gout. 

The  degree  of  DoSlor  of  Medicine  was  then  conferred  on  the  feveral  candidates.  A 
JDdicious  and  elegant  charge,  by  Dr.  Wiftar,  and  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  gradu- 
ates, by  the  Provoft,  concluded  the  exercifes  of  the  day. 

It  appears  by  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  Proteflant  Epifcopal  church 
«t  Newark,  New-Jerfey,  on  the  4th  inftant,  that  a  copy  right  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  altered  by  the  late  general  Epifcopil  convention,  had  been  claimed  by  Wil- 
liam Hall,  as  proprietor  under  the  aA  of  congrefs.  The  convention  have  remonftrated 
againft  this  claim,  and  declare  it  is  not  well  founded — that  fuch  affumed  exdufive  pri- 
vilege is  in  its  operation  an  inipofition  on  the  members  of  that  church  ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly propofe,  that  the  feveral  ftate  conventions  of  the  Epifcopal  clergy  fhould 
take  meafures  to  have  the  faid  book  printed  rcafonably,  and  expeditioufly,  that  a  gen- 
eral fupply  of  them  may  be  obtained. 

Extracl  of  a  letter  from  a  mercantile  houfe  in  Ha-vre  dc  Grace,  to  e  cerrefpondent  in  tilt 
city,  dated  Ztb.  May,   1 79 1. 
Sir, 
Suppofing  it  will  be  acceptable,  we  take  the  liberty  to  addrefs  you,  and  to  give 
you  fomc  mercantile  and  political  information  refpeding  this  country.     The  ground- 
work of  the  conftitution  is  nearly  completed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  hence  the  fecond 
legiflature  is  to  be  convened.    What  remains  to  be  done  yet,  will  be,  before  the  new- 
ly chofen  members  can  meet. 


fftielligence.  429 

Thus  the  late  glerlous  unprecedented  revolution,  has  produced  at  length  the  wiflied 
for  government.  All  attempts  of  malevolents  to  overturn  it,  are  for  ever  paft  pofli- 
biiity — as  is  proved  in  a  moft  convincing  and  undeniable  manner  by  the  late  elet'lioas 
of  the  clergy,  effeded  by  the  people  theinfelves,  who  removed  fuch  as  refufed  to  take 
the  conftitutional  oath,  fetting  up  men  to  their  hearts.  We  enjoy  pretty  good  quiet 
at  home,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  abroad  ;  yet  we  arc  well  prepared  for  what 
may  happen,  though  we  never  more  ihall  take  the  field  again,  but  for  the  fake  o^ 
fclf-defence. 

"What  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  be  fure,  is  difleminated  to  anfwcr  bad  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  deferves  no  credit. 

The  once  property  of  the  clergy — now  national  one — fells  far  above  the  eftimated 
value  of  2000  millions  of  livres.  Our  paper  money,  called  aflignats,  iffued  to  the 
amount  of  laoo  millions,  and  which  the  above  domains  are  pkdged  for,  pafles  with- 
out objedlion  in  every  payment,  and  is  publickly  burnt  as  it  returns  from  circulation 
into  the  treafury.  In  this  manner  loo  millions  of  aflignats  have  been  deftroyed  till 
this  day.  This  cmiflion  neither  affe<5ts  public  credit  nor  private  property,  people  be- 
ing affured  that  it  contributes  largely  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  France  in  a  few  year* 
time.  In  our  finances  the  ftrideft  economy  is  prefiding,  and  commerce  receives  all 
deferving  attention. 

We  know  no  more  of  monopolies.  All  reftraints  and  duties  on  the  interior  trade 
and  circulation  are  abolifhed,  as  will  be,  what  may  yet  be  found  an  obftacle  to  the 
increafe  of  manufadlories  and  induftry,  which,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  foon  get  upr 
%o  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfetftion.  Already  the  eiFe<a:s  of  the  new  regulations  begin 
to  be  obvious  in  our  funds — which  on  an  average  are  rather  above  par. 

We  HOW  give  you  an  abftradt  of  fome  new  duty  adis. 

Tobacco  having  become  a  free  article  is  not  admitted,  but  unmanufactured  in  leaves 
and  hoglhcads,  and  from  the  united  ftates,  in  none  but  their  own  or  French  Ihipping; 
in  the  firft  liable  to  a  duty  of  25  livres,  and  in  the  latter  to  one  of  18  liv.  ijs*  for 
each  hundred  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  if  fold  here,  and  to  Hand  void,  if  re- 
exported. The  whole  ftock  which  the  farmer  has  had  left  on  hand,  is  to  be  fold  pub- 
lickly, at  a  day  to  be  fixed  yet,  manufafiured  at  25  fous,  and  unmanufaiflured  at  i* 
fou!)  or  more,  but  not  lefs  for  each  lb.  Previous  to  to  the  fale  no  pound  can  be  dif- 
pofed  of  at  lefs  than  36  fous.  In  the  tobacco  houfes  of  this  place,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  farmers  general,  a  large  manufadtory  will  be  kept  a  going  for  private  account, 
and  we  (hall  have  a  great  many  more  eftablilhed  in  our  neighbourhood.  Whale  and 
fifli  oil  is  only  admitted  from  the  united  flates,  and  in  none  but  American  or  French 
bottoms,  on  paying  indifcriminately  6  livres  duty  for  a  hundred  wt. 

Ginfang  45  livres,  unworked  yellow  wax  3  livres  a  hundred  wt. 

Ship-timber,  tallow,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  corn,  pot  and  pearl  aihes,  will  be  exempt 
from  duty. 

The  fale  of  foreign  built  vefTels,  unlefs  unable  to  put  to  fea  again,  is  prohibited. 

The  fituatjon  of  this  place,  as  well  for  a  port  of  re-exportation  as  the  grand  mart 
for  the  metropolis  and  neighbouring  places  and  provinces,  is  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
In  a  few  months  more  our  bafons  will  be  fit  to  receive  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  400  fail 
of  fquare-rigged  veffels. 

Extra^  of  a  litter  from  London^  April  6. 

"  European  politics  are  very  perplexed  at  prefent  :  We  are  now  arrning  here  for 
the  purpofe  of  reftoring  peace,  or  if  you  will,  for  the  purpofe  of  fpreading  the  de- 
folations  of  war  flill  wider,  if  the  terms  infilled  on  by  England,  Pruflia,  and  Hol- 
land, for  preferving  the  political  equilibrium,  be  rejecfted  by  Ruflia.  Some  are  confi- 
dent the  Emprefs  will  not  abate  ©f  her  haughtinefs,  and  that  war  will  be  the  refult — 
while  others  are  equally  confident  that  the  whole  affair  will  be  fiimmed  up  in  a  bul- 
lying match  during  the  fummer,  and  a  peaceable  termination  before  winter — Time 
only  can  develope  the  confequences." 

By  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Cadiz,  we  are  informed,  that  a  large  train  of 
artillery  were  marching  from  Seville  to  Madrid,  under  the  colour  of  being  for  the 
king's  amufement,  but  by  many  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  was  intended  to  check  the 
Spirit  of  thofe  whg  may  feel  inclined  to  rcvolutioneering  in  that  country. 


4^0  Marriages  and  Deaths,  &c. 

We  hear  that  one  thoufand  {hares  in  the  bank  of  the  united  fttates,  arc  already 
fubfcribed  by  the  citizens  of  South-Carolina,  principally  by  the  merchants  and  others 
of  Charkfton.  Between  feven  and  eight  thoufand  dollars,  part  of  the  fpecie  dcpofit, 
■were  lodged  in  the  bank  of  North-America  this  week,  by  William  Smith,  Efq. 

A  fubfcription  for  two  thoufand  four  hundred  fhares  was  filled  in  Bofton  in  four 
days,  and  the  fpecie  depofit,  amounting  to  fixty  thoufand  dollars,  paid  in  to  the  Maf- 
fachufetts  bank. 

In  the  towns  of  St.  Johnfbury  and  Lynden  (Vermont)  have  been  made,  the  lafl; 
fpring,  i3,co?  lbs.  Maple  Sugar.  Thefe  towns  are  jull  fetiled,  and  contain,  to- 
gether, about  iS  families. 

Excellent  Edict   by  the  late  EmPEROR  Joseph. 

Whereas  the  dangerous  confequences  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  flays,  are  unlverfally 
to  impair  the  health  and  impede  the  growth  of  the  fair  fex  ;  when  on  the  contrary, 
the  fupprtffion  of  that  part  of  their  drefs  cannot  but  be  effedtual  in  ftrcngthening 
their  conrtitution,  and  above  all  in  rendering  them  more  fruitful  in  the  marriage  ftate, 
we  hereby  ftridly  enjoin,  that  in  all  orphan  houfes,  nunneries,  aud  other  places  fet 
apart  for  the  education  of  young  girls,  no  ftays  of  any  kind  whatever  fhall  be  made 
life  of,  or  encouraged  from  henceforth ;  and  it  is  hereby  further  hinted,  to  all  maf- 
ters  and  miftreffes  of  academies  and  boarding  fchools,  that  any  girl  wearing  ftays, 
fliould  not  be  received  or  countenanced  in  fuch  fihools. 


APPOINTMENT. 

The  Prefident  of  the  united  flates  has  appointed   Oliver  Wolcott,  jun,  Efq.   (late 
auditor)  comptroller  of  the  treafury  of  the  united  flates. 


MARRIAGES. 


Massachusetts.  At  Hingham,  Mr.  Abner  Lincoln  to  MIfs  Hannah  Lincoln, 
At  Salem,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Putnam  to  Mifs  Sally  Filk. 

N'  w-YoRK.  In  the  capital,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Peale,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mifs  Eli- 
zabeth Depcyfter  ;  Mr.  Ifaac  Livefay  to  Mifs  Jane  Laurence.  At  Smiths-Toivn, 
Long-Ifand,  Mr.  William  Smith  to  Mifs  Hannah  Smith. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Potter  to  Mifs  Duffield;  Mr.  S.  W. 
FJfher  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Rhoads ;  Jofeph  Thomas  Efq.  to  Mifs  Mary  Morton  ;  Mr. 
John  Poultney  te  Mifs  Lydia  Byrnes. 


DEATHS. 


At  Netvington-Green,  near  London,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price.  At  Paris,  M-  de 
Mirabcau  the  elder,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  literary  talents  ,  and  a  patriotic  member 
of  the  National  Affembly,  during  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  France. 

Massachusetts,  Ax  Roxhury,  William  Erving,  Efq.  He  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge  £1000  ;  the  intereft  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Profeffor  of 
Chemiftry,  for  the  time  being.  In  Danhury,  of  the  fmall  pox  (the  natural  way) 
Deacon  Stephen  Bifhop,  aged  75. 

Rii'jde-Island.     At  Providince,  Nicholas  Brown,  Efq. 

New-York.     In  the  capital,  Mrs.  Mary  Beekman- 

New-Jersey.  Near  Haddonfeld,  Samuel  Allifon,  Efq.  On  her  pafTage  from 
Charlejlon  to  Philadelphia,  Mif;,  ERher  Clarke,  of  Stoney-Brook.  At  Burlington,  John 
Storey,  Efq. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Jofeph  Carfon  ;  Do(9-or  John  Jones  ;  Mrs. 
Anne  Willing,  aged  81  ;  Mifs  Peggy  Riehle  ;  Mr».  Elizabeth  Byron  ;  Mr,  Wil* 
liam  Barry.    At  York,  Michael  Hahn,  Efq. 
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AJies,pot,p.ton,  40-41/1O/ 
^  CPen.  and  jer-  /.  bbl.  48^ 
^  X  Conneilicut,  do.  47/6 
^  LBofonJ-wmfbipsJ  SSs 
Brandy,  French, jj. gal.  8/4-9J 
£read,Jhlp,per  civt.  16/ 

j_  CAmsricany  in  bottles,  per 
5   -s       dozen  8/4 

'^   L  Ditto,  per  bbl.  3OJ 
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'Lump,  per  II.  \-jd. 
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\_  Old,         22S-24S. 

CHyfon,p.lb.  -Js-SU. 

J  Souchong,  7s-6fS. 

1  Congo,  34/- 3/9. 

L.Bohea,  2f-j. 

'Mad. p. p.  40/-75/. 

Lijlon,  ZZllOs-^oI. 

Teneriffe,p.g.   4/2-4/6. 
Fayal,  p.  g.  %s. 

.5  ^  Port,  per  pipe,      $S-AOL 
^    ;  Ditto,  per  gal.  'js. 

Dit.per  doz.  hot.        30J. 
C/ar^;,  30-45/. 

Sherry^  p.  gal.       6/9-9/, 

^ax,  bees, per  lb.  l/lo^. 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 


Funded  debt. 


6  per  Cents 
3  ^fr  Cents 
Defered  6  ^<r   Cfn// 


17/9 18/.  /fr;^.  cr  86  per  Cent, 

9/9 T-Os.  tr  46  <&. 

9/9 lO/.  45  rfff. 


C  Final  Settl.  and  other  Certificates    16/9- 

Vnfundeddo.  <  Indents  9/9- 

C  5/a/r  </e^//  I  %s— 


XJs. 

80 

isf(^- 

6z| 

Course  0/ Exchange. 

Amfcrdam,  6o  i/isfy/,  per  guildt 
France, 


Hills  of  Exchange,  London,  90  days,  7  a 

iJiWo,  60  days,  72^ 

.^/«#  30  dayf,  73^ 


.  -  .      c          .  Vii-3" 

30  days,  3ft 

60  (/ay/,  per  5  livres,  jfx 

30  (/a_y/,  7/» 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
m  <he  Month   of  M'ay,   1791. 
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UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM,  6t. 

From  January  to  June   1791,  inclujively . 


MISCELLANEOUS     PROSE. 


A. 


Pagi. 


ACCOUNT  of  Mr.  Evans's  im- 
proved Grift-mill,  illuftrated  by 
an  cngravii)^,  3 

American  Revolution,  hiftory  of  the  30, 
169,229,313,377 


Zi 


70 


Arabs  female,  account  of  tlie 
Account  of  an  aftonilhinL,  affemblage 

of  birds. 

Account  of  the  CafFreR,byM.  Vaillant,  71 
Account  of  the  7'urkifli  baths,  80 

Account  of  the  Laplanders,  83 

Account  of  an  human  Ikeleton  found 

at  Cape-Cod,  I40 

Account  of  the  Turkifli  government,  150 
Anecdote  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  157 

Account  of  a  gigantic  family  at  Cape- 
Cod,  i6r 
j^Agricultural  experiments,  by  Dr.  G. 
Logan,  165 
Anecdote  of  Sterne  and  a  Pennfylva- 

nia  lady,  168 

Account  of  Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  173 

Artifice  of  an  Indian,  234 

Antiquarian,  charaiiler  of,  by  Peter 

Pindar,  24! 

Anecdotes,  mifcellaneous  244 

Account  of  the  late  Francis  Hopkin- 

fon,  Efq,  291 

Agriculture,  impropriety  of  folely  at- 
tending to  it,  to  the  excluiion  of 
manufaftures,  294 

Account  of  the  Cobweb  family,  303 

Anecdote  of  the  countefs  of  Coningf>-    . 
mark,  31* 

Allegory,  3  75 

Account  of  Mr.  John  Ledyard,  an 

extraordiaary  traveller,  392 

An^fdotes,  40° 


Page. 
B. 

Blind  man,  ingenuity  of  a  15 

Birds,  account    of  au  aftonifliing   af- 

fembla;»e  of  70 

Biographical  Iketches  of  the  late  go- 
vernor Bowdoin,  73 
Balance  of  trade,  obfervations  on       309 
Blufli,  the                                                 366 
^Blue,  receipt  to  dye  a  never-fading    392 


Character  of  the  late  governor  Liv- 
ini^ltcn,  7 

College  of  phyGcians,  memorial  of  the 
to  congrefs,  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  diftilled  fpirits,  32 

Caffraria,  account  of  the  people  <.f       71 
^Cotton  and  wool  cards,  account  of  the 
nianufaclorles  of  in  Philadelphia,    135 

Charge  to  a  grand-jury,  by  Enoch  Ed- 
wards, Eiq.  15S 

Cimmon  fenfe,  thoughts  OH,  by  Dr. 
Kufh,  211 

Caufes  which  brought  about  the 
French  revolutii.n,by  Mr.  Paine,    220 

Charader  of  an  antiquarian,  by  Peter 
Pindar,  .  241 

Comparative  view  of  the  utility  of 
fundry  branches  of  education,         293 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  account  of  the 
people  who  refide  there,  296 

Cobweb  family,  account  of  the  303 

Congrefs — See  the  index  to  the  Chroni- 
cle. 
^Candles,  art  of  Purifying  tallowy  for  593 


Carre t-pouh Ice,  utility  of  the,  in  cafes 

f  ulcerated  cancers,  399 

Corrtfpondents,  nttes  to— —2,  66,  210, 
290,  ^tz, 


I      N       D 


X. 


D. 

t)iftilled  fpints,  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fc>5ls  of  3Z 

,  Drawing  in  perfpedive,  defcription 
and  engj-aving  of  a  fimple  fi^.achinc 
for  the  purpofs  of  67 

Dead,  a  new  dialogue  of  the  99 

Duelling,  origin  of  374 

Defamation,  tiioughts  on  ^'^^ 

E. 
,,Evins  Oliver's  improvemenfs  in  the 
rrt    of    nianufaduring    grain    into 
Hour  or  meal,  3 

Extrads  frem  the  Hon.  Judge  Vv'il- 
fon's  ledures,  9,  137 

.,  Experiments  in  agriculture,  to  ^fcer- 
tain  the  belt  rotation  of  crops,  by 
Dr.  George  Logan,  l6z 

Edwards  Enoch  Efcjuire,  charge  to  a 
grand  jury  by  158 

Estrads  from  Pairte's  anfwer  to 
Burke's  attack  on  the  Frencu  re- 
volution, 217 

Education,  comparative  view  of  the 
utility  of  fundry  branches  of,  293 

Elvira,  or  the  prudent  woman,  hiflo- 
ry  of  328 

Effay  on  puppyifm,  383 


rranklin  Dr.  life  and  cbarader  of       63, 

131,  297.  3(>i 

Fenelon,  {ketch  of  9a 

^  Eised  air,  properties  of,  in  vinous  li- 
quors, 100 
Elatliaway  Philander,  hiftory  of  142 
Fallacy  of  the  political  dodrine,  that 
civil  liberty  can  exifl  only  in  a  fmall 
territory,  I44 
Famine,  account  of  ths  caufes  which 
produce  it  in    China  ;  and  of  the 
means  u.''ed  for  preventing  it,  151 
France,  fundry  caules  which  produced 
fentinients  favourable  to  liberty  in 
that  country,  220 
Flavia,  or  the  coquette,  hiftory  of     307 
Formofa,  defcription  of  the  iflaud  of  367 
Flirt,  the, — a  moral  talcj  380 


Government,  en  the  various  forms  of, 

by  Mr.  Paine,  223 

Gratitude,    fingular    mark  of,    in    a 


Gcntoo, 


H, 


3yi 


139 

234 
30a 


Kiftory  of  the  American  Revolution,  20, 

t^  .-     ..      ^^  ^^^'  ^^9'  ^'7-  3^3 

^  Hops,  diredions  for  the  railing  and 
management  of  84 


Fage. 
Horfes,  petition  of,  to  the  corporation 

of  Philadelphia,  j^^j 

Hiftory  of  Philander    Flafliaway,    or 

the  misfortunes  of  a  fcribbler,  14a 

Hereditary    fucctflion,    ablurdity    of, 

by  IVlr.  Paine,  2ZZ 

Hopkinlon,  the  late  Francis,  Efq.  ac- 
count (>{,  291 
Hiftory  of  Flavia,  or  the  coquette,     307 
Hiftory  of  Elvira,  or  the  piudent  wo- 

nian,  328 

T. 
Ingenuity  of  a  blind  man,  ij 

Indians  of  North  America,  charailer- 

iftics  of  1 2 

^Improvement    of    worn    out    lands, 

thoughts  on  the  27 

Indians  of  the  Seneca  nation,  curious 

fad  refpcding  the 
Indian  artifice. 
Intruder,  the 
Import,   obfervations   on    raifing    the 

whole  revenue   of  a  nation  in  this 

way,  _  386 

Inftances  of  living  animals  found  en- 

clofed  in  folid  bodies,  306 

Johnfon  Dr.  Samuel's  ftyle,  ftridures 
°ii  237,  305 

L. 
lavingfton  governor,  charader  of  7 

Law  cf  nature,  on  the,   by  the  Hon. 

Judge  Wilfon,  g 

Love,  phyfical  caufe  of  16 

Language,  on  elegance  of  17 

Life  and  charader  0/  Dr.  Franklin,     68, 
,      ,  131,  297,  363 

Laplanders,  account  of  the  83 

Ludicrous  finiile,  136 

Letter  from  a  lady  in  Jamaica  to  her 
friend  in  Pennfyivania,  141 

-,  Logan  Dr.  George's  experiments, 
made  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the 
beft  rotation  of  trops,  163 

Letter  from  at  \  cung  American  gen- 
tleman in  London,  to  a  lady  in 
Pennfyivania,  215 

Laws,  thoughts  on  prohibitory  ones,  235 
Letter,  from  a  number  of  gentlemen 

reduced  to  diftrei's,  2js 

Look  at  home,  a  moral  effay,  300 

Ledyard  John,  an  extraordinary  tra- 
veller, memoirs  of  39a 
Living  animals  fiund  esclofcd  in  fo- 
lid bodies,  inftances  of  396 
M. 
^Alill'!,    improvements    on,    by    Mr. 

Fvar.";.  3 

Memorial  of  the  college  of  Phyficians 
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Pjge. 
to  congrefs,  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fe(fts  of  diililled  fpirits,  3* 

Modefty,  on  the  excellency  of  134 

*  Manufa    ories  of  cards,    for   cotton 
and  wool,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, account  of  135 
Municipal  law  and  legiflative  autho- 
rity, on  the  nature  and  principles 
of,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilfon,     137 
Mnyes  Henry  Dr.  account  of  173 
Magnanimity  of  a  Corfican  robber,    245 
Manufactures,  on  the  utility  of  394 

N. 

Nature,  on  the  law  of,  by  the  Hon. 
Judge  Wilfon,  9 

Novel  reading,  thoughts  on,  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  lady  in  Jamaica,  14I 

Neceffaries  the  beft  produdlions  of 
land,  and  the  beft  flaple  of  coni- 
merce^-flimfy  manufactures  to  be 
avoided,  3  20 

G. 

Ordeal,  curious  explanation  of  245 

^Oats  for  feed  improved   by  plafter  of 
Paris,  311 

Orang-outang,  account  of  the  369 

Origin  of  duelling,  374 


Pagu 
Peter  Pindar's  character  of  an   anti- 
quarian, 241 
.Plafter  of  Paris,    utility  of,  in  pre- 
paring feed  oats  31 1 
Poetry,  curfory  thoughts  on,  318 
J  Potatoes,  mode   of  making  a    cheap 
and  durable  bread  from  371 
Prudence  and  Artifice,  an  allegory,    375 
Puppy ifm,  elTay  on  3^3 

Oualcers,obfervations  refpedting  the  37* 
^  R. 

Revolution  in  America,  hiftory  of  the  20, 
87,  169,  229.  313.  377 
Rcfledions  on  man,  ZS 

^Rotation  of  crops,  plan  of  a,  by  Dr. 
Logan,  l6^ 

B.u(h  Dr.  Benjamin's  thoughts  on  com- 

mon  ftnfe,  211 

Pvcvoiution    principles    defended,  hy 
Mr.  Paine,  at 7 

Religious  toleration,  thoughts  on         318 

Religious  eftablifnments,  injuflice  and 
abfurdity  of  219 

Robber,  magnanimity  of  a  245 

,  Receipt  to  dye  a  never-fading  blue,     39a 


Paflions,  obfervations  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  difplay  themfelvts 
in  the  look  and  gefture  1 1 ,  81 

Pennfylvania  farmer,  the — A  moral 
tale  14 

^Peters,  the  Hon,  Richard  Efquire's 
diredions  for  the  improvement  of 
worn-out  lands,  27 

jPerfpetStive-drawing,  engraving  and 
defcription  of  a  fimple  machine  for 
the  purpofe  of  67 

Perfumes  difgufting  to  the  ladies  of 
modern  Rome,  72 

Poor  at  Naples,  degraded  fituation  of 
the  72 

Petition  of  fundry  hocfes  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Philadelphia,  145 

Propofal  for  abolilhing  the  abfurd 
pradtice  of  feparating  the  fexes  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  15a 

Population,  without  refpeifl  to  pro- 
perty, the  ohjeit  of  reprefentation, 
in  free  governments,  156 

Peter  the  Cruel,  anecdote  of  157 

Penal  laws,  thoughts  on — by  Enoch 
Edward-   Efq.  158 

Paine's  anfwer  to  Burke's  attack  on 
the  French  revolution,  extradls 
from,  21 7 

ProhiDitory  laws,  thoughts  on  23i 


Society,  on  the  advantages  of  36 

Society,  on  the  inefficacy  of  attem.pt- 

ing  to  develope  its  origin,  156 

,SaIt,  methed  of  purifying  it  1 74 

Stridures  on  the  ftyle  of  Dr.  John- 

fon,  _     _  237>30' 

Slavery,  curious  incitement  to  376    , 

Sole  impoft,  obfervations  on  a  386 

T. 

^Turnips,  diredions  for  the  culture  of   37 
Thoughts  on   indifference  to  religion, 

and  the  influence  of  diffipation,         76 
Turkifli  baths,  account  of  the  80 - 

Turkifli  government,  account  of  the   150 
Thoughts  on  common  fenfe,  by  Dr. 

Rulh,  air 

Thrft,  curious  explanation  of  245 

Trade,  balance  of,  thoughts  on  309 

.^Tallow,  art  of  purifying  393 

\V. 

Wilfon,  the  Hon.  James  Efquire's 
Jcdures^  extrads  from,  9,  137 

Worn-out  lands,  on  the  improvemenU 
of— by  the  Hon.  Richard  Peters 
Efquire,  a; 

Wifdom  and  truth,  an  allegory,  93,  146, 

225 

Y. 

j^Ycaft,  newly  difcovered  method  of 
generating  it,  3* 
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X. 


IMPARTIAL     Pv  E  V  I  E  W 

OF     LATE 

Jlmerlcan    S^ioMlcatland, 


An  Tntrodudory  LecftuBC  to  a  courfc 
of  Law  Le(51urcs;  by  "j antes  Wil- 
fon,     .  L.  D. 
A  Tour  in  Holland,  in  1 784,  by  an 


Page. 


AS 

An  Explanation  of  the  Magnetic  At- 
las, or  Variation  Chart,  &c  by 
JcLn  Churchnan.  lOI 

Oiabi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature  ;  an 
InJian  Tale,  in  four  Cantos — by 
PhiUnLi,  a  Ljdy  of  Bojlon.  \ 0$ 

Cbcnnca!   and    Economical    Efiays, 

&.C,  hy  john  Pennington.  I  7,    joo 

Political  Inquiries  To  which  is  add- 
ed a  Plan  fcr  the  General  Efta- 
blifamcnt  of  Scliools,  throughout 
the  Uiiited  States.  By  Robert  Co- 
ram. 110 


Page. 

The  New-England  Farmer,  or  Geor- 
gicaJ Dictionary — hy  Samuel Deane, 
AM.  175,246,407 

The  Philadelphia  Diredtory,  by  Cle- 
ment Biddle.  220 

Inaugural  DifiV.rtations,  j^^iS 

On  univerfal  Dropfy,  by  Elijah  Per- 

kins,  A.  B.  ^.(, 

On  the  chemical  properties  of  atmof- 
pheric  air,  by  M^ilUam  R.  Cozens.     336 

On  cholera  morbus,  by  Daiiid  Hofack, 
A.  B.  401 

An  Enquiry  into  the  elFeils  of  Spi- 
rituous liquors  upon  the  human  bo- 
dy, and  their  influence  upon  the 
happinefs  of  fociety — by  Benjamin 
Rujh,  M.  p.  404 


SKETCH  OF    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 


rage. 
Rotatory    motion  of   Saturn's  ring 

difcovercd  by  M.   Herfchell  48 

A  Ncv>-  ChemicalDid;ionary,by  Air. 

Kcir — Eirmincham  ;  48 

Account  of  the  works  of  Dr-   Ma- 

joTi;,  who  wrote  on  the  properties 

of  air,  fo  early  as  the  year  1674  ;  lia 
Effay    on    tetanus,   hy  Ivi.   Plenk,    of 

Vienna;  1 84 

Various  modes  of  obtaining  the  fojjil 

alkali  from  common  fait ;  1 84 


Page. 
Mcchanlfm  of  fpeech  ;  184 

Account  of  fome  curious  and  inter- 

eftiiig  papers,  in  the  TranfaSiions  of 

the  Royal  Hivedifh  .I'cademy  ;  240 

Manufadure  of  paper  from  the  bark 

of  the  willow  ; 
Anatomical  difcovery  ; 
Account  ot  the  magnetic  variation  at 

Copenhagen  for  50  years; 
Account  of  the  publication  of  Hal- 

ler's  medical  journal,  at  Bern.  ajo 


250 
250 


250 


THE 


Columbian  Parnaffiad. 


America,  the  happinefs  of 

Apathy,  verfes  on 

Agur's  prayer,  paraphrafe  op 


Pag'-  Prge. 

B 

51     Bruce  Mr.  the  Abyffinian  traveller, 
116        epiftle  to,  by  Peter  Pindar,       2^4, 413 
118 
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X. 


Page. 

c 

Ctmmon  Senfes    poetic  epjftle  to  the 

king  of  England,  1 1 7 

Craw  of  fafhion,  the,  a  new  fong,         187 
China  cup  the,  and  Pennfylvania  jug, 

a  fable  for  the  ladies,  25  a 

Complacency,  the  fmiles  of,  a  new 

fong,  339 

Chriftian,the  dyinjjr  339 

Content,  a  paftoral,  342 


Defamation,  an  ode, 
Docility,  a  poem. 
Dying  fwain,  the 


344 
410 
416 


Epitome  of  fundry  virtues,  118 

Elegy  to  the  memory  of  thofe  Ame- 
ricans who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  186 

Epiftle  to  Mr.  Bruce,  by  Peter  Pin- 
dar, 2J4,  413 

Elegy,  infcribed  to  the  memory  of 
the  Hon.  Judge  Hopkinfon,  337 

to  the  memory  of 

general  Warren,  340 

EpiiUe  to  Mrs.  F— r,on  the  death  of 
her  fon,  4I0 

Epiflle  from  Syl-via  to  Damon,  41 1 

Emily — a  fong,  413 


Fable  of  the  China  cup  and  Pennfyl- 
vani.T  jug,  addreffed  to  a  young  la- 
dy, 25  a 


«  Go  gentle  zephyr"  &c.  a  celebrat- 
ed duet,  ss 

Good-natured  wit,  addreffed  to  a 
young  lady,  1 14 

Genius,  an  irregular  ode,  409 

H 
Happinefs  of  America,  51 

Horace,  lib.  IV,  carm.  VII,  tranfla- 

tion  of  114 

Hymn  to  the  beauties  of  creation,         256 
Hopkinfon,  the  honourable  Francis, 

Efq,  lines  facred  to  the  memory  of  337 

-■ elegy 

infcribed  to  the  memory  of  337 
Hope,  or  the  dying Chriflian,  a  poem,  Z2>9 

Henry,  or  the  hermit,  341 

Hope,  fonnet  to  416 

I. 

Induftry,  an  ode,  411 

K. 

King  of  England,  epiftle  to  the,  by 

Common  Senfe.  117 


Liberty,  ode  to  113 

Lines  written  by  a  lady  to  her  huf- 
band,  iij 

Lexington,  elegy  to  the  memory  of 
the  Americans  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  18S 

Lines  facred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  Judge   Hopkinfon,  337 

Lily  and  rofe,  the  41a 

M. 
Moyes  Dr.  Henry,  lines  addreffed  to    118 
Madnefs,  a  poem,  2$^ 

Mufick,  ss,  119,  342,  414 


Ode  to  liberty,  II3 

on  the  progrefs  of  enlightened 

freedom,  185 

on  the  approach  of  fpring,  1 791,  185 

to  fummer  and  folitude,  255 

on  fincerity,  338 

— '-  on  defamation,  344 

on  genius,  4oy 

on  induftry,  411 

On  a  lady  who  wore  patches,  188 
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